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Christmas  follows 


our  troops 


ROY  F.  HENDRICKSON, 

Director,  Food  Distribution  Administration. 


FROM  Alaska  to  the  South  Pacific 
Islands,  Australia,  India,  North  Africa, 
Iceland,  and  the  front  lines  of  Italy,  there 
will  be  American  Christmas  dinners  eaten 
by  Americans.  There  will  be  turkey  on 
ships  steaming  through  the  seven  seas, 
and  in  the  mess  halls  of  all  cantonments  at 
home.  Some  9  million  men  will  be  having 
Christmas  dinner  away  from  home  in  camps 
here  and  in  far  places. 

If  we  miss  an  item  here  and  there  from 
our  Christmas  fare  or  use  some  self- 
restraint  in  confining  our  Christmas  menus 
at  home  to  a  good  substantial  meal  with- 
out too  many  extras  that  might  be  wasted, 
we  can  know  that  what  luxuries  we  have 
lopped  off  have  gone  to  make  up  these 
dinners  for  our  armed  forces. 

The  feeding  of  9  million  men  under  the 
exigencies  of  war  means  more  than  the 
immediate  meal.  It  means  great  food 
banks  placed  in  all  strategic  areas  ready 
for  them  when  the  fortunes  of  war  dictate 
a  move.  This  great  job  of  feeding  the 
Army  is  as  important  as  supplying  them 
with  ammunition.  It  is  a  detailed  job, 
vast  in  its  scope,  the  plans  for  which  are 
worked  out  far  ahead. 

A  soldier  eats  5  pounds  of  food  per 


day,  25 
civilian. 


percent  more  than  the  average 
Multiply  that  by  9  million 
and  the  daily  consumption  amounts  to  a 
huge  pile  of  food.  Add  to  that  stocks  at 
island  ports,  shipping  points,  supply 
depots,  and  advance  posts  and  you  have  a 
mountain  of  food.  We  never  before  had 
a  war  like  this  one  and  never  before  such 
a  military  force  and  never  before  such  a 
military  food  supply  problem. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  work  hard.  They 
need  good  chow  and  lots  of  it.  Good 
chow  means  food  not  only  in  quantities 
but  the  right  nutritional  combination 
of  foods  that  will  make  for  good  health 
and  vigorous  action.  Poor  food  causes 
grousing.  Good  food  contributes  to 
morale.  The  military  policy  is  to  give 
men  what  they  want  and  what's  good 
for  them. 

The  food  which  the  military  forces 
have  claimed  from  our  total  supply  is 
claimed  on  the  simple  basis  of  menus. 
Menus  like  we  prepare  for  a  week  at 
home.  They  are  made  up  of  good  nutri- 
tious food  balanced  in  diet  and  variety. 
Once  these  menus  are  set  up  and  multi- 
plied by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  the 
food  must  be  procured  and  processed  so 


that  a  balanced  meal  can  be  had  under 
all  of  the  diversified  climates  and  cir- 
cumstances of  military  operations. 

Our  military  forces  are  operating  in  and 
trained  for  every  climate  in  every  type  of 
country,  for  jungles,  deserts,  mountains, 
arctic  areas,  as  well  as  our  own  temperate 
climate.  Food  must  be  as  specialized  as 
their  clothing. 

For  soldiers  in  training  the  supply 
problem  is  not  .  materially  different  from 
those  of  our  civilian  population.  There 
it  is  possible  to  use  relatively  bulky  prod- 
ucts and  to  substitute  freely  as  crops  come 
in.  Local  as  well  as  distant  markets  are 
drawn  upon  for  supplies. 

But  for  battling  troops  in  overseas 
areas — that  is  a  different  problem.  There 
perishability,  storability,  and  compact- 
ability  are  all  vital  factors.  Here  the 
need  is  for  maximum  nutrients  with  suffi- 
cient appetite  appeal  that  can  be  delivered 
with  a  minimum  of  shipping  space  and 
processed  so  that  they  are  easily  prepared. 
Water  and  other  inert  material  must  be 
eliminated  or  reduced.  Food  must  be  so 
preserved  that  it  does  not  spoil  under  field 
operating  conditions  and  as  much  of  the 
actual  cooking  of  the  food  as  possible  must 
be  done  here  in  this  country.  Packaging 
must  lend  itself  to  landing  through  the 
surf,  in  the  dark,  or  under  enemy  fire. 

Various  rations  have  been  developed, 
the  food  has  been  procured  for  them  and 
processed  to  meet  the  great  variety  of 
climates,  terrains,  and  military  action, 
where  soldiers  must  be  fed. 

So  if  we  should  miss  some  item  from 
our  Christmas  dinner,  we  can  know  that  a 
great  portion  of  what  we  miss  has  gone  to 
make  up  these  Christmas  dirmers  of  our 
armed  forces  in  the  far  places  of  the  world. 
These  dinners  are  made  from  food  drawn 
from  our  total  food  supply.  They  have 
been  processed,  packaged,  and  shipped  to 
fill  the  requirements  of  the  Quartermaster's 
concise  description  ' '  adequate  food  of 
approved  quality  shall  be  available  to  our 
soldiers  wherever  they  are,  when  and  as 
needed." 
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Wc  share  milk 


65962 


When  Federal  Milk  Conservation  comes  to 
your  fown,  help  make  if  work.  If  this  program 
fails^  consumer  rationing  may  be  the  next  step. 


SUPPOSE  you  had  two  cows.  And 
those  two  cows  kept  your  family  sup- 
plied with  milk  the  year  round.  There 
■'■as  easily  enough  for  all  to  drink — some 
tor  cream — some  for  butter — some  for 
cooking.  To  top  that  off,  there  was 
some  extra  to  sell. 

And  supposing  that  for  years  you  had 
been  urging  your  family  to  drink  more 
milk,  without  success. 

Then,  suddenly  about  a  year  or  so  ago 
your  family  all  started  taking  your  advice. 
They  drank  so  much  more  milk  that  you 
thought  first  of  getting  an  extra  cow. 
But  you  decided  that  with  feed  short- 
ages, no  hired  help  any  more,  it  would 
not  be  practical  to  get  another  cow  al- 
though you  could  increase  production 
of  milk  a  little  by  being  more  careful 
how  your  cows  were  fed  and  cared  for. 

So  you  decided  to  make  the  milk  from 
your  two  cows  stretch  over  your  family's 
needs.  First,  you  cut  down  on  the 
cream  and  heavy  cream  desserts.  You 
cut  down  some  on  butter.  You  sold  a 
little  less.  And  you  let  the  family  con- 
tinue to  drink  more  fluid  milk  because 
you  knew  that  when  they  took  milk 
that  way  they  got  all  of  its  food  value. 

But,  though  you  did  all  this,  your 
family's  fluid  milk  appetite  just  kept 
getting  bigger  and  bigger.  It  was  threat- 
ening to  take  over  entirely — leaving  very 
little  for  other  uses  and  none  to  sell. 

What  would  be  your  next  step?  Proba- 
bly you'd  begin  to  control  your  family's 
fluid  milk  consumption — cut  it  down  arbi- 
trarily until  it  seemed  logical  to  get 
another  cow. 

Uncle  Sam's  Problem,  Too 

If  all  this  had  happened  to  you,  you'd 
understand  without  any  figures,  speeches, 
or  advertisements  just  why  the  Federal 
Government  has  finally  had  to  control  the 
sale  of  fluid  milk. 

For  the  same  thing  has  been  happening 
on  a  national  scale.    We've  been  drinking 


more  and  more  and  more  milk  since  the 
beginning  of  the  w^ar.  We  were  up  20 
percent  over  1941  last  summer  and  going 
up  about  1  percent  a  month. 

We  probably  would  have  been  eating 
more  cheese — and  butter,  too,  and  other 
milk  products — if  we  had  had  a  chance. 
But  these  were  rationed  and  we  couldn't. 
So  those  of  us  who  had  more  money  to 
spend  usually  spent  some  of  it  on  food  and 
on  the  unrationed  foods  primarily.  Fluid 
milk,  with  its  high  nutritive  value  was  a 
natural  way  to  invest  food  dollars,  and  a 
smart  way  from  the  standpoint  of  diet 
improvement.  Except  for  the  fact  that 
wartime  demands  for  milk  exceed  present 
production  possibilities,  the  up  in  milk 
drinking  would  be  most  heartily  encour- 
aged— and  will  be  when  the  war  ends. 

For  a  while,  our  emphasis  on  milk 
drinking  had  no  noticeable  effect  on  the 
supply.  For  our  up  in  production  was 
taking  care  of  our  up  in  fluid  milk  and 
also,  allowing  extra  for  some  increase  in 
many  manufactured  milk  products. 

All  went  well  until  milk  production 
stopped  increasing.  In  1942  we  hit  an  all- 
time  high  in  milk  production.  But  1943 
just  barely  kept  up  with  1942  for  the  first 
7  months,  and  will  likely  fall  slightly 
below  it  for  the  last  5  months.  Production 
was  nearing  the  highest  point  it  could, 
experts  said,  under  wartime  conditions. 
But  there  was  that  continued  1  percent 
up,  every  month,  in  milk  drinking. 

Something  had  to  give,  and  did.  You 
can't  drink  all  that  extra  milk  and  have 
just  as  much  left  to  put  into  milk  products, 
too.  By  September  1942,  the  production 
of  evaporated  milk,  dried  skim  milk,  and 
American  cheese  had  fallen  off  20  percent 
of  what  it  had  been  in  1942.  Butter  was 
just  holding  its  own.  All  would  go  down 
further,  if  something  were  not  done  to 
curb  milk  drinking. 

Less  manufactured  dairy  products  natu- 
rally meant  less  cheese,  evaporated  milk, 
dried  milk,  and  butter  for  us  all.   But  the 


place  it  really  would  hurt  eventually 
would  be  at  the  fighting  fronts. 

War  needs  for  our  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts have  gone  up.  Not  only  has  our  force 
of  fighting  men  continued  to  grow,  but 
more  of  them  have  been  sent  overseas.  We 
must  send  concentrated  food  products  with 
them — butter,  cheese,  evaporated  milk, 
milk  powder — wherever  they  go.  Of 
course,  too,  we  must  continue  to  supply 
them  with  milk  and  milk  products  in  this 
country,  where  our  Army  and  Navy  feed- 
ing programs  are  building  the  world's 
healthiest  fighting  force.  Total  war 
needs  for  milk  products  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  July  1,  1944,  will  be  almost  50 
percent  above  needs  a  year  earlier. 

Less  manufactured  milk  products  would 
also  mean  less  butter  than  the  little  we 
are  sending  for  the  hard-hitting  Russian 
soldier  and  less  dried  skim  milk  and 
cheese  to  help  Britain  keep  up  the  protein 
content  of  the  diet  of  her  workers — the 
ones  who  are  making  planes  and  tanks. 
It  could  mean,  in  the  long  run,  a  longer 
war.  To  top  that  off",  any  cut  in  evapo- 
rated milk  would  eventually  deprive 
many  babies  cf  that  form  of  milk. 

Obviously,  something  had  to  be  done 
to  control  sales  of  fluid  milk. 

But  what?  Rationing?  Not  if  it  could 
be  helped,  hoped  everyone.  Not  only 
would  rationing  of  such  a  perishable 
product  be  complex,  expensive,  but  ra- 
tioning might  tend  to  cut  down  milk 
in  well-supplied  areas  without  making 
any  more  available  in  milk-short  areas. 
If  you  had  to  set  a  fair  national  ration, 
you'd  have  to  set  one  possible  for  all 
sections  of  the  country.  This  would  of 
necessity  be  nearer  the  national  low  than 
the  national  high. 

The  new  Federal  Milk  Conservation 
Program  has  been  worked  out  to  put  a 
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Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  we've  been  drinking  more  and  more  milk  in  fluid  form — 
a  fine  thing  from  the  nutrition  angle.    Milk  production,  however,  couldn't  keep  pace- 


damper  on  any  further  increase  in  milk 
consumption — but  without  formal  ra- 
tioning. If  it  does  not  work,  however, 
rationing  is  the  logical  next  step. 

Milk  Sales  Quotas  first  went  into  effect 
in  cities  of  100,000  or  more  in  October  and 
November,  and  will  soon  be  working  in 
most  cities  of  50,000  and  up.  Most 
thickly  populated  areas  usually  are  the 
ones  with  the  most  critical  milk  problems. 

By  this  program,  milk  is  limited  by  a 
system  of  dealer  quotas.  That  is,  milk 
dealers  in  the  community  are  allowed  to 
sell  only  a  certain  amount  of  milk.  They 
in  turn  pass  on  limitations  to  their  cus- 
tomers, such  as  hotels,  restaurants,  home 
milk  routes,  and  grocery  stores.  These  in 
turn  pass  the  limitations  on  to  you. 

So  far,  in  all  the  cities  under  milk  con- 
trol, quotas  for  dealers  have  been  100 
percent  of  their  sales  for  last  June  for  milk 
and  75  percent  for  cream,  cottage  cheese, 
chocolate  milk,  buttermilk,  and  other 
fluid  milk  byproducts.  Each  dealer  may 
sell  that  percentage  of  June  sales  and  no 
more,  except  under  special  local  conditions 
which  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  recog- 
nized. Since  June  is  a  fairly  high  milk 
production  month,  it  isn't  likely  that  most 
dealers  will  be  able  to  keep  up  with  June 
sales  at  all  times  in  the  winter  months 
when  production  always  goes  down.  To 
some  extent,  however,  milk  supplies  can 
be  boosted  by  the  25  percent  cut  in  the 
milk  for  cream  and  milk  byproducts. 

In  areas  that  are  critically  short  of 
milk  a  milk  agent  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Director  of  FDA  to  ad- 


minister the  program,  may  work  out 
with  dealers  a  priority  system  for  cus- 
tomers, so  that  most  urgent  milk  needs 
may  be  met  first.  Hospitals  and  schools 
would  come  first  on  such  lists — hotels 
and  restaurants  later. 

In  turn,  grocers  and  milkmen  usually 
work  out  their  own  systems  of  priorities, 
putting  families  with  children  or  invalids 
ahead  of  those  made  up  of  healthy  adults. 

What  You  Can  Do 

When  milk  conservation  comes  to 
your  town,  here  are  some  of  the  ways 
you  can  help  to  make  it  work  successfully 
and  make  sure  that  your  family's  diet 
does  not  suffer  if  you  have  to  cut: 

1.  Consider  your  milk  order.  Could 
you  do  with  less  in  this  wartime  emer- 
gency? You  could  if  you  have  been 
wasting  instead  of  using  sour  milk,  or 
if  you  have  poured  unused  milk  down 
the  sink.  You  can  if  you  are  taking 
over  a  pint  apiece  per  adult  per  day. 
You  can  cut  even  more  if  you  use  much 
cheese,  much  ice  cream,  or  much  butter- 
milk in  your  meals — or  if  your  family 
takes  many  milk  shakes  or  milk  drinks 
at  meals  away  from  home.  Remember, 
too,  that  enriched  bread  contains  some 
milk  solids  in  the  form  of  the  dried  skim 
milk  added  to  it. 

2.  Begin  to  patronize  one  dealer  at  the 
beginning  of  milk  control.  If  your  milk- 
man has  taken  on  so  many  new  customers 
since  June  that  he  has  to  cut  some  of  his 
customers,  including  you,  off  his  route. 


War  demands  are  urgent  for  barrels  and 
barrels  of  easy-to-ship  dried-milk  powder. 

there  may  be  another  milk  company  in 
town  that  has  enough  milk  to  take  on  new 
customers.  Ifyoubuyatthe  grocery  store, 
get  the  habit  of  buying  from  the  same  one 
each  time.  You  can't  blame  the  grocer  for 
favoring  regular  customers.  He  has  no 
way  of  knowing  that  a  stranger  isn't  just 
shopping  around  and  buying  more  than  a 
fair  share  under  present  supply  conditions. 

3.  Use  every  bit  of  milk.  Keep  it  clean, 
cold,  and  covered  until  you  serve.  Cook 
all  milk  dishes  at  low  or  moderate  tempera- 
tures, for  best  results. 

4.  Don't  try  to  increase  your  milk 
orders  now  unless  you  have  an  excep- 
tionally strong  case  for  your  family. 

5.  Share  your  milk  order  fairly  within 
your  family.  Babies,  children,  invalids, 
pregnant  women,  and  nursing  mothers  are 
priority  milk  drinkers.  Milk  is  our  best 
food  source  of  calcium — the  mineral  that 
makes  up  most  of  our  bony  framework  and 
our  teeth.  We  need  the  most  calcium  and 
hence  the  most  milk  when  our  bones  and 
teeth  are  being  formed — when  we  are 
growing.  Invalids  need  milk  because  it  is 
a  food  easily  digested  and  packs  more  of 
the  nutrients  needed  for  body  upkeep  and 
upbuilding  than  any  other  one  food.  It  is 
bland  and  easy  to  take  in  some  form  even 
by  the  invalids  with  the  most  finicky 
appetites. 

6.  Try  to  appreciate  your  dealer's  prob- 
lem. He  may  have  to  reduce  your  order 
slightly  to  take  care  of  some  new  babies  in 
town.  He  may  reduce  your  order  of 
cream  or  cottage  cheese  so  that  he  won't 
have  to  cut  your  milk  order.    He  needs 
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your  help  and  understanding  to  make  the 
program  work. 

7.  If  you  feel  you  have  been  compelled, 
as  a  wartime  measure,  to  cut  down  on  milk 
more  than  is  safe  nutritionally,  study  your 
Basic  7  Food  Chart  of  the  foods  needed  in 
the  diet  everv  day  for  health.  All  milk 
and  milk  products  are  in  Group  4. 

Nutrition  experts  in  the  War  Food 
Administration  suggest  that  if  Group  4 
is  scarce,  you  make  up  for  it  in  a  measure 
by  eating  more  from  Groups  1,  5,  and  6. 
These  groups  will  furnish  food  values  you 
reduce  when  you  cut  down  on  milk. 

Group  1  consists  of  green  and  yellow 
vegetables.  Group  5  is  the  protein  group — 
includes  meat,  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  dried 
beans  and  peas,  soybeans,  nuts,  and  peanut 
butter.  Group  6  is  made  up  of  the  cereals 
— the  ones  in  their  natural  whole  grain 
form,  or  enriched,  or  restored  with  vita- 
mins and  minerals  in  the  original  kernel. 

8.  As  far  as  any  cut  in  cream  is  con- 
cerned, the  biggest  problem  there  will  be 
is  one  of  adjusting  tastes.  Cream  contains 
more  fat  and  vitamin  A  but  less  of  the 
valuable  milk  solids  which  are  found 
below  the  cream  line.  Green  and  yellow 
vegetables  and  yellow  fruits  can  also 
supply  you  with  vitamin  A,  economically. 
Meat  drippings  furnish  fat. 

9.  If  you  feel  that  milk  control  is  not 
working  as  it  should  in  your  locality  or 
have  any  complaints  to  make  about  the 
way  the  system  is  working,  write  or  tele- 
phone your  local  milk  agent. 

Latest  of  Many  Steps 

Because  milk  is  an  important  fighting 
food,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  Food 


Distribution  Administration  has  watched 
it  closely.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  a  number  of  control  measures  have 
been  put  into  operation  to  channel  milk 
into  the  outlets  where  it  would  do  the 
most  good. 

It  may  help  in  understanding  the  total 
milk  situation  to  review  some  of  these 
other  control  measures. 

Cream. — Since  November  1942  cream  has 
been  limited  to  19  percent  butterfat  con- 
tent. Recently,  the  limitation  was  made 
more  stringent  by  adding  a  restriction 
against  putting  extra  milk  solids  in  cream 
or  cream  products  to  make  them  heavier. 
The  idea  of  limiting  the  butterfat  content 
of  cream  was  to  spread  the  butterfat 
further.  For  this  same  reason,  farmers 
are  encouraged  to  deliver  milk  whole  to 
market  rather  than  separating  it  and  sell- 
ing only  the  cream.  Cutting  out  extra 
heavy  cream  should  save  nearly  2  billion 
pounds  of  milk  for  more  important  dairy 
foods  this  year. 

Ice  cream. — Since  February  1943,  makers 
of  ice  cream  and  related  products  have  had 
to  limit  the  milk  solids  in  frozen  dairy 
foods  to  65  percent  of  the  quantities  they 
normally  use.  By  limiting  the  amount  of 
milk  that  went  into  this  semi-luxury  prod- 
uct, we'll  save  about  enough  milk  in  1943 
to  make  98  million  poimds  of  butter  and 
68  million  poimds  of  dried  skim  milk. 

Butter.- — This  has  been  under  rationing 
since  March  29,  1943.  Since  February,  the 
Government  has  required  manufacturers  to 
set  aside  part  of  each  month's  production 
for  military,  lend-lease,  and  other  war 
purchases.  The  percentage  varies  from 
month  to  month,  from  50  percent  in  the 
season  of  high  production  to  none. 


Cheese. — All  cheese  except  soft  perishable 
ones  went  under  rationing  March  29,  1943- 
All  the  rest  except  cottage,  pot,  and 
baker's  cheese  were  rationed  June  6.  Civil- 
ian consumption  also  has  been  limited  by 
Government  set-aside  orders  since  Febru- 
ary. These  orders,  like  the  butter  orders, 
help  keep  civilian  supplies  level  the  year- 
round  by  taking  most  of  the  cheese  needed 
by  the  Government  during  the  months 
when  most  cheese  is  produced. 

Dried  skim  7nilk. — Since  July  1943,  the 
Government  has  been  taking  75  percent  of 
the  monthly  production.  The  bread  order 
of  January  18,  calling  for  enrichment  with 
milk  solids,  had  to  be  changed  in  Julv 
because  the  civilian  supply  of  milk  solids 
was  short,  as  war  demands  became  more 
urgent. 

Condensed  and  Evaporated  Alilk. — These 
products  went  under  rationing,  June  2,  to 
assure  children  of  their  fair  share.  It  is 
estimated  that  children  will  need  23  bil- 
lion of  the  30  billion  cases  available  to 
civilians  this  year,  or  18  out  of  everv  21 
cans.  No  set-aside  order  has  been  needed 
so  far  to  allow  the  Government  to  buy  the 
amount  allocated  to  it. 

Thus,  as  civilians  we  have  already  cut 
out  whipping  cream  entirely  and  have 
limited  the  milk  going  into  ice  cream. 
We  are  sharing  our  butter,  our  cheese,  our 
evaporated  milk,  and  our  skim  milk  pow- 
der and  whole  milk  powder  with  our  own 
fighting  men  and  our  fighting  allies. 

Now,  if  the  fluid  milk  and  cream  control 
orders  operate  successfully,  we  civilians 
can  be  sure  of  getting  about  as  much  milk 
and  milk  products  as  we  need  for  health 
without  cutting  into  supplies  needed  by 
our  fighting  men  and  our  allies. 


Butter  is  one  of  the  important  manufactured  milk  products  tfiot  When  we  cat  cheese,  such  as  this  favorite  Swiss,  we're  getting 
was  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  before  we  curbed  milk  drinking,     practically  all  the  valuable  nutrients  we  get  when  we  drink  milk. 
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Saint  Nick  is  having  trouble  with  priorities.  You 
can  help  him  with  these  gifts.     They  take  no 
essential  material — not  even  money —  ^"^w 
and  little  manpower. 


STOCKINGS  will  bulge  and  trees  will 
sag  again  this  Christmas  morning,  as 
always.  Santa  will  get  his  work  done, 
one  way  or  another,  war  or  no  war. 
This  year,  though,  he  needs  a  little  extra 
help  from  all  of  us.  Not  money  this 
time,  but  ingenuity,  is  needed.  Over- 
seas gifts,  of  course,  have  been  on  their 
way  long  since.  Now  it  is  a  question 
of  remembering  all  the  family  and  friends 
and  still  having  something  left  over  for 
war  bonds  and  stamps.  It's  almost  too 
late  for  all  those  clever,  original  things 
you  were  going  to  make  out  of  nothing. 
But  if  you  stick  to  the  simple  ones,  per- 
haps you  can  still  cover  your  list  without 
an  extravagant  last-minute  splurge. 

Since  salvage  is  the  order  of  the  day 
why  not  try  it  in  your  own  home  for 
Christmas  gifts?  War  has  made  many 
of  the  materials,  once  used  for  home- 
made toys,  collector's  items  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Old  inner  tubes,  silk 
stockings,  cardboard,  wire,  orange  crates. 


and  apple  boxes  are  in  demand  for  other 
roles  just  now.  But  there  are  other 
things  you  can  use.  Go  through  the 
attic  and  cellar,  your  desk,  the  bottom 
drawers  of  chests  and  dressers,  the  scrap 
bag,  the  button  box,  the  storage  closet, 
and  see  what  you  can  find.  Chances 
are  you'll  turn  up  at  least  half  of  the 
things  mentioned  on  these  pages.  Match 
them  to  your  list  and  go  to  work. 

Salvage  for  Santa 

Fountain  pens  are  hard  to  get,  so  are 
cigarette  lighters.  In  desk  drawers  and 
boxes  you  may  find  discarded  ones. 
They  can  be  repaired  and  sent  on  their 
way,  to  some  lucky  person. 

Skates,  both  roller  and  ice,  are  more 
highly  prized  than  ever  now.  If  there's  a 
pair  the  children  in  the  family  have  out- 
grown, or  lost  interest  in,  pass  them  along 
to  some  child  you  think  they'll  fit.  Miss- 
ing wheels  or  straps  might  be  salvaged 
from  skates  that  are  beyond  use. 


Toys  that  your  child  has  discarded,  per- 
haps because  they  won't  run  or  are  broken 
in  some  small  way,  can  be  sent  to  a  doll 
hospital  or  Fixit  Shop.  In  many  cities 
the  fixit  shops  are  run  by  the  Defense  Con- 
sumer Corps.  Perhaps  there  is  one  in 
your  town.  A  coat  of  paint,  a  little 
tinkering  with  the  mechanism,  and  an- 
other bit  of  First  Aid  to  Santa  is  ready. 

Kitchenware  —  especially  knives  and 
spoons — will  be  received  with  wild  cheers 
by  new  housekeepers  in  or  near  war  plant 
areas.  In  one  such  neighborhood  a  bride 
was  recently  seen  buying  a  motor  picnic 
hamper  just  to  get  the  knives  and  forks 
which  went  with  it.  Look  over  your  own 
supply  and  burnish  up  a  few  you  can  spare 
and  let  them  do  war  work  as  well  as  spread 
Season's  cheer. 

Buttons  into  earrings — get  some  earring 
bases  at  the  5-  and  10-cent  store,  also  some 
good  glue.  Now  go  through  your  button 
box  and  select  the  most  unusual  pair  of 
buttons  you  can  find.  Glue  them  to  the 
5-  and  10-cent  store  bases  and  there's  a  gift 
you  can  be  proud  of. 

Attic  Treasures 

If  you're  a  box  hoarder  you're  lucky 
now,  for  boxes  make  wonderful  things — 
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-wagons,  trucks,  a  nest  of  blocks  that  fit 
inside  each  other.  Wooden  spools,  too, 
are  things  to  treasure  for  toymaking. 
They  can  form  the  wheels  or  other  vital 
parts  of  cars  and  locomotives.  A  string 
of  spools  makes  a  gift  for  a  baby.  Dolls 
and  a  whole  array  of  animals,  too,  can  be 
made  from  spools,  strung  on  shoe  strings 
or  bits  of  twine.  Be  certain,  however,  if 
you  use  any  paint  that  it  contains  no  lead. 

Shoe  boxes  placed  end  to  end,  make 
a  circus  train.  Slit  sides  to  imitate 
bars.    Make  animals  from  peanuts. 

Cigar  boxes  make  doll  tables.  Use 
clothespins  for  legs,  and  then  paint. 

Oatmeal  boxes  cut  in  half,  the  long 
way,  make  doll  cradles.  Cover  with 
samples  of  wallpaper  and  tuck  in  a  bright- 
colored  scrap  of  cloth  for  a  coverlet. 

These  firm  round  boxes  also  make  won- 
derful knitting  bags.  Use  a  large  oatmeal 
box.  Cover  lid  and  box  with  wall  paper 
or  glazed  chintz.  Make  holes  in  box 
below  lid — one  on  each  side.  Insert  ends 
of  heavy  cord  (middy  tie  cord  is  good) 
through  holes;  tie  large  knots  on  inside 
of  box,  and  adjust  cord  to  proper  length. 

Typewriter  ribbon  boxes  and  face  pow- 
der boxes  make  handy  sewing  kits. 
Larger  kits  can  be  made  from  cigar  or 
candy  boxes,  using  pasteboard  partitions 
for  the  spools,  needles,  etc. 

Safety  match  boxes — 6  of  these  will 
make  a  little  6-drawer  bureau  for  a  child's 
toy  or  for  a  desk  for  stamps,  clips,  etc. 
Use  paper  brads  for  drawer  pulls.  Glue 
together  and  cover  top  and  sides  with 
bright  paper  or  cloth. 

An  old  fur  coat  that's  beyond  repair  can 
make  a  lovely  robe  for  the  baby  carriage, 
and  linings  for  hoods  for  the  children  or 
the  airplane  spotter. 

Felt  hats  can  be  turned  into  all  sorts  of 
useful  little  things.  The  crown  of  a 
grown-up's  hat  can  make  a  child's  beanie. 
If  the  felt  is  dark  fasten  or  decorate  with 
bright  yarn — pen  wipers,  hot  plate  mats, 
pot  holders,  needle  cases,  are  just  a  few  of 
the  possibilities.  A  combination  thimble 
holder  and  needle  case  in  the  shape  of  a 
tiny  sombrero  is  easily  made. 

From  Scrap  Bag  to  Christmas  Tree 

Soft  toys  to  beckon  from  stocking  tops, 
or  dangle  enticingly  from  the  boughs  of 
the  Christmas  tree,  can  be  made  from  any 
sturdy  material — not  just  dolls,  but  rab- 
bits, frogs,  cats,  and  anything  else  you  can 
get  or  make  a  pattern  for.  Old  corduroy 
is  especially  good  for  these,  with  a  stuffing 
of  any  kind  of  clean  scraps,  or  cotton.  No 


kapok  this  year.  Search  your  button  box 
for  eyes.  A  Topsy  doll  or  black  kitty  doll 
is  easy  if  you  start  with  a  black  sock. 

Strips  of  cloth  or  bits  of  string  can  be 
rolled  into  handballs. 

Scraps  of  heavy  material  are  wonderful. 
The  smallest  scraps  can  be  used  for  bean 
bags,  or  pot  holders;  larger  pieces  are  good 
for  shoe  bags,  wall  pockets,  extra  heav^^ 
aprons.  Still  larger  pieces  can  be  used  for 
ironing  board  covers,  or  clothes  basket 
liners.  If  there  is  a  good  piece  of  crash  or 
bright  awning  material  use  it  for  a  draw- 
string handbag.  It  may  be  made  any  size, 
for  which  you  have  enough  material — the 
bigger  the  better  these  days. 

Pad  a  brick  and  cover  with  the  heaviest 
scrap  you  have.  It  makes  a  good  door 
stop.  Make  a  pair  and  call  them  book 
ends.   Old  felt  hats  are  good  for  this. 

An  old  sweater  can  be  unravelled  and 
knit  into  a  baby's  jacket,  or  used  to  knit 
or  crochet  a  beanie  to  match  or  contrast 
with  a  girl's  winter  coat. 

If  there  are  scraps  of  wool  in  many 
colors,  tie  them  into  dolls  like  those  on 
page  8. 

Flannel  or  outing  flannel  scraps  make 
bed  socks,  or  a  mitt  to  sew  on  the  back  of 
a  dust  cloth. 

A  piece  of  glazed  chintz  can  be  made 
into  a  little  make-up  cape  or  combing 
jacket.  No  more  rubber  ones  in  the  5  and 
10  this  year. 

A  bit  of  velvet  or  velveteen  could  be 
used  for  a  wrist  pincushion  to  give  to 
someone  who  sews.  Make  the  cushion 
any  size  your  material  allows,  and  fasten 
to  a  wrist  length  piece  of  elastic,  if  you 
have  it.  If  not,  sew  on  two  pieces  of 
ribbon  long  enough  to  tie. 

''Loving  Hands  From  Home'* 

In  this  group  are  gifts  that  require 
only  loving  hands  and  a  little  time. 

Snapshot  album  of  the  service  boy  or  girl. — 
Dig  up  all  the  pictures  you  can  find  and 
make  them  into  a  small  album  for  mother. 

Crossword  puzxl^  book. — A  home-made 
crossword  puzzle  book  makes  an  enter- 
taining gift.  Cut  crossword  puzzles  from 
new^spapers,  magazines,  etc.  Mount  each 
on  a  separate  sheet  and  make  into  loose- 
leaf  book.  Put  the  answers  in  an  envelope 
glued  inside  the  back  cover.  Make  a 
cover  of  cardboard  which  has  been  covered 
with  wallpaper,   cretonne,   or  oilcloth. 

Recipe  books. — Wartime  recipes  typewrit- 
ten and  bound  into  a  small  book,  covered 
with  cardboard  and  cloth  or  bright  paper. 

Puzzles. — Paste  a  bright  picture  from  a 
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magazine  or  catalog  on  heavy  cardboard. 
When  dry,  cut  into  several  pieces  and  mix 
up  in  a  shallow  box. 

Desk  set. — Use  cardboard  with  oilcloth 
or  stiff  paper  for  corners  for  the  blotter 
pad.  A  cigar  box  covered  or  painted  to 
match  for  letter  holder.  Small  cosmetic 
jars,  decorated  and  labeled:  Stamps,  Clips. 

Labels. — Make  a  nicely  lettered  set  to  be 
glued  on  jars  and  cans  that  are  used 
permanently. 

Give  the  canisters  in  the  kitchen  a  new 
coat  of  bright  paint  and  stencil  on  the 
names  of  the  contents. 

From  the  Woods 

Christmas  p-eens. — If  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  live  in  the  country  or  can  take 
a  hike  to  some  nearby  woods,  gather  some 


greens  for  your  city-bound  friends.  Last 
year  there  were  very  few  in  the  markets. 
This  year  there  will  probably  be  even  less. 
Manpower  is  the  reason.  Take  a  spray 
of  spruce,  fir,  pine,  holly,  cedar,  or  balsam 
to  your  neighbor,  or  send  a  shoe  box  full 
to  a  far  away  friend.  It  will  bring  the 
tang  of  country  Christmas  with  it. 

Lafel  gadgets.- — Make  these  of  nuts  and 
acorns  and  tiny  pine  cones.  Nuts  must 
be  polished,  shellacked,  and  waxed. 

Victory  Garden  Specials 

Seeds  for  gifts.— V/hy  not  give  the 
friend  who  admired  your  garden  last 
summer  some  packets  of  seeds  you  have 
gathered?  Make  envelopes  for  them  of 
colored  paper  or  appropriate  pages  from 
a  seed  catalog. 

Canned  vegetables  or  fruit. — Whether 
wrapped  festively  or  not,  they'll  be 
welcome  Christmas  greetings. 

Christmas  Trees 

There'll  be  plenty  of  real  trees  in  the 
woods.  Thinning  of  dense  forests  is 
desirable  and  if  good  forestry  practice 
is  followed,  trees  holiday  size  can  be  cut 
without  any  waste  of  future  lumber. 
But  the  supply  depends  also  on  man- 
power and  shipping.  As  was  the  case 
last  year  shipments  will  be  permitted 
only  in  rough  box  cars. 

Be  especially  careful  of  fire  this  year. 
Test  your  old  lights  for  defects.  You 
can't  get  new  ones.  It's  a  good  idea 
to  try  fireproofing  your  tree.  Chemists 
recommend  standing  the  freshly  cut  tree 
in  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate. 
Use  1  pound  of  the  chemical  dissolved 
in  pints  of  water  for  every  4  pounds 
the  tree  weighs.  Let  it  stand  in  a  small- 
mouthed  container  until  as  much  of  the 
solution  as  possible  is  absorbed.  The 
tree  won't  be  absolutely  fireproof,  but 
it  will  not  ignite  as  quickly  as  if  it  had 
not  been  treated. 

Trimmings. — There'll  be  some  new  orna- 
ments but  not  enough  for  everyone  to  have 


all  they  want.  No  newly  made  tinsel  or 
tinfoil. 

Paper  ^-hains. — Cut  narrow  lengths  of 
colored  paper  and  paste  together  in  links. 
Colored  pages  from  magazines  will  do  for 
this. 

Angels,  stars,  tiny  Christmas  trees. — These 
can  be  cut  from  paper  of  any  color  and  hung 
on  the  trees  by  a  loop  of  string. 

Five-proof  cotton  may  not  be  available  in 
your  store  this  year,  but  you  can  make 
your  own  if  you're  planning  a  snow  scene 
under  the  tree.  Spread  ordinary  cotton  on 
a  concrete  floor,  or  any  place  that  water 
won't  injure.  Sprinkle  with  a  solution 
made  by  dissolving  7  ounces  of  borax,  3 
ounces  of  boric  acid,  and  1)2  ounces  of  soap 
powder  in  2  quarts  of  hot  water.  Let  the 
cotton  dry  thoroughly  before  handling. 
It  is  much  easier  to  fireproof  absorbent 
cotton  than  raw  cotton.  Omit  the  soap 
powder  if  you  use  absorbent  cotton. 

Wrappings. — Try  wrapping  all  the  chil- 
dren's gifts  in  the  funnies.  They'll  love  it. 
Perhaps  other  folks  will  too. 

if  You  Must  Spend  Money  .  .  . 

Spend  it  on  the  boy  or  girl  in  the 
service,  still  in  this  country.  A  good 
general  rule  about  gifts  for  them  is: 
Nothing  they  can  get  at  the  Post  Ex- 
change. If  they  haven't  a  good  watch 
and  a  nice  small  camera,  pool  your  funds 
and  get  one  or  both.  Magazine  sub- 
scriptions are  excellent  gifts,  provided  they 
are  not  duplicates.  And  don't  forget,  for 
girls,  young  or  old,  a  corsage  of  war 
savings  stamps  is  fetching  and  patriotic. 

All  of  this  is  just  a  starter.  Once  you 
begin  salvaging  for  Christmas  you'll  have 
your  own  ideas,  no  doubt.  In  any  event 
you'll  give  first  aid  to  Santa  by  your 
efforts  and  save  for  bonds  for  Victory. 
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Make  your 

Proper  care  spells  /ong 
big  dividends  in  added 

LINENS  like  care.  So  do  their  sister 
fabrics,  cottons  and  rayons,  often  used 
in  weaving  household  linens  these  days. 
Making  them  last  is  one  of  the  busy 
homemaker's  many  war  jobs,  for  the 
more  linens  saved  the  fewer  have  to  be 
made  and  the  more  men,  machines,  and 
materials  are  released  for  the  vital  jobs 
of  war. 

First  step  is  the  stoppage  of  bad  prac- 
tices that  have  a  tendency  to  wear  linens 
out.  Many  a  break  or  tear  in  a  table- 
cloth can  be  traced  to  the  bad  habit, 
on  the  part  of  some  member  of  the  family, 
of  absent-mindedly  marking  on  the  cloth 
with  a  knife  or  fork.  At  the  time  it 
may  seem  that  no  damage  is  being  done, 
but  the  fiber  may  be  so  weakened  that 
a  hole  will  develop  in  laundering. 

Creases,  too,  are  hard  on  household 
"linens."  Tablecloths  and  napkins  gener- 
ally wear  out  where  creases  have  been 
ironed  into  them.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  sheets  and  towels.  Try  to  have  as 
few  folds  as  possible,  and  instead  of 
ironing  them  in,  fold  the  cloth,  napkin, 
sheet,  or  towel  after  ironing.  In  those 
cases  where  a  center  crease  is  necessarv^ 
change  the  fold  with  each  ironing  and 
make  the  others  by  hand.  Don't  iron 
your  turkish  towels;  if  their  loops  are 
flattened,  they  will  not  absorb  moisture 
readily.  Shake  the  towel  well  be- 
fore it  is  hung  up  to  dry  and  again  when 
it  is  being  folded.  That  will  make  it 
soft  and  fluffy. 

Washing  can  be  wearing.  Strenuous 
rubbing  and  scrubbing  wear  out  fibers. 
Using  washing  soda  or  strong  alkali 
solutions  in  very  hot  water  is  apt  to  be 
injurious  to  linen,  cotton,  or  rayon. 
Strong  bleaches  are  too.  Keep  your 
household '  'linens ' '  white  by  hanging  them 
out  to  dry  in  the  sun.  And  be  sure  to 
hang  them  half  over  the  line  for  pinning 
at  the  corners  is  apt  to  make  them  tear. 
Napkins  and  tablecloths  don't  need  starch, 
but  if  you  feel  you  must  use  it,  use  it 


linens  last 

life  for  linens — pays 
beauty  and  service. 

sparingly.  Linen  fibers  may  crack  if 
starched  too  stiffly.  The  same  thing 
can  happen  if  they  are  allowed  to  freeze 
while  drying. 

Stains  are  another  problem.  Most  im- 
portant thing  is  this:  Don't  let  the  stains 
"set."  They  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  possible.  Cold  water  will  take  out 
most  of  them  if  they  are  treated  immedi- 
ately. Don't  use  hot  water  on  the  un- 
knowns; that  may  set  the  stain.  Bleaches 
differ  with  the  stain.  A  handy  bulletin 
entitled,  "Stain  Removal  From  Fabrics," 
gives  information  on  what  to  use.  You 
can  get  this  bulletin  by  writing  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of 
Information,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  and 
asking  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  1474. 

With  household  linens  as  with  other 
things,  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.  Catch 
the  small  holes  right  away  before  washing 
and  you're  not  apt  to  have  big  ones  to 
fill  in.  Repair  worn  selvages  on  bath 
mats  and  bath  towels  by  stitching  to  a 
narrow  tape  when  they  first  begin  to  fray, 
or  turn  the  selvage  itself  down  once  and 
stitch  rwo  or  three  times  on  the  machine. 
Darn  small  holes  in  the  body  of  a  towel  or 
bath  mat  by  clipping  off  the  loose  loop 
yarns  even  with  the  edge  of  the  hole, 
then  use  darning  cotton  and  mend  with  a 
plain  darn. 

When  hems  on  sheets  split  along  the 
fold,  trim  off  the  frayed  edges,  turn  them 
in  and  overhand  the  tv^^o  together.  Pillow- 
cases worn  along  the  side  folds  can  be 
repaired  by  ripping  out  the  end  hem  where 
it  crosses  the  folds,  making  a  seam  deep 
enough  to  catch  the  line  of  wear,  and 
restitching  the  hem.  Good  tablecloths  or 
napkins  that  develop  holes  should  be 
repaired  with  yarns  from  the  fabric,  even 
if  one  napkin  has  to  be  sacrificed  to  get 
ravelings.  If  patching  is  needed,  cut  a 
piece  from  an  old  cloth  or  similar  pattern 
and  work  a  monogram  over  the  patch. 
This  hides  the  patch,  makes  the  blemish 
a  blossom.   Other  tips  for  keeping  house- 


hold linens  mended  you'll  find  in  a  book- 
let— "A  B  C's  of  Mending,"  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin 1925  that  may  be  obtained  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of 
Information,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Those  of  your  "fancier"  linens  that 
you've  decided  to  store  away  for  the  dtira- 
tion  will  keep  best  in  a  place  where  it  is 
cool,  dry,  and  dark.  Best  choice  is  a  well- 
ventilated  closet  on  first  or  second  floors. 
Put  them  away  clean,  for  food  spots  are 
happy  hunting  grounds  for  mildew.  Wrap 
both  linens  and  cottons  in  tissue  paper  or 
old  sheeting. 

The  sheets  and  other  linens  which  you 
use  every  day  should  be  piled  so  that  the 
freshly  laundered  ones  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pile.  This  keeps  them  all  wearing 
equally,  gives  them  a  chance  to  make  a 
come-back  after  using. 

Now  for  the  replacements.  January, 
the  month  for  white  goods  buying  is  not 
far  away,  but  that  doesn't  mean  you  should 
rush  out  and  put  the  Christmas  checks  you 
get  from  Aunt  Agatha  and  Uncle  George 
and  the  rest  of  your  relatives  into  house- 
hold linens  instead  of  war  bonds.  The 
war  bonds  won't  deteriorate  hoarded 
away;  the  linens  will.  Buy  only  what  you 
need  to  fill  the  place  of  things  worn  out. 
You  won't  find  luxuries  or  novelties;  but 
the  necessities  will  be  there,  in  spite  of 
occasional  local  shortages  which  crop  up 
because  of  poor  distribution.  Colors 
aren't  as  varied  as  they  used  to  be,  owing 
to  a  scarcity  of  chemicals  which  go  into 
the  dyes.  Towels  will  be  lighter  in  tone, 
for  dyes  must  go  farther.  Irish  linens  are 
still  coming  to  oiur  shores  in  limited  quan- 
tities, but  their  prices  are  high. 
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Merry  Christmas  eating 


A4o$f  traditional  holiday  dishes  i 
But  if  you  cant  get  exactly  what 
of  tempting  second  choices. 


SALUTE  THE  HAPPY  MORN— Santa  will  have  oranges 
and  tangerines  to  tuck  into  those  stocking  toes.  Big  crops  from 
California  and  Florida  will  be  coming  to  market  by  then.  Alto- 
gether we'll  have  about  10  percent  more  oranges  than  last  winter. 


MAKE  A  WISH — You  want  a  roast  bird  for  the  main  course? 
Probably  you  can  get  it — though  maybe  not  exactly  what  you 
want.  Turkeys  are  about  as  plentiful  as  last  year.  Roasting 
chickens  are  having  a  bumper  year.  Duck  and  geese  supplies 
depend  on  your  local  market.    Roast  pork  is  also  a  good  choice. 
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'ill  still  be  with  us  this  Christmas, 
you  want  at  firsts  there  are  plenty 


WELL-STUFFED— Plenty  of  bread  or  mashed  potatoes  for  the 
stuffing  base.  Sage  is  short,  but  there  is  plenty  of  mixed  poultry 
seasoning.  Celery  seed  scarce,  but  dried  celery  leaves  are  as 
good  or  better.    There  will  be  enough  onions  to  add  a  taste  zing. 


SWEET  AND  IRISH— Never  a  better  year  For  potatoes  for 
Christmas  dinner.  Cabbage  may  be  hard  to  get.  Onions  not 
plentiful  enough  for  a  separate  dish.  There'll  be  crisp  celery— 
but  not  as  much  as  last  year.  Should  be  plenty  of  carrots.  And 
let  those  Victory  gardens  bloom  again  in  tasty  vegetable  dishes. 
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NO  STRINGS — of  either  popcorn  or  cranberries.  Supplies  of 
both  for  civihans  ore  about  what  we  have  in  any  short-crop  year. 
You  won't  find  much  cranberry  jelly  or  sauce  in  glass  or  tin  this 
year.   So  plan  ahead  of  time  to  make  your  own  from  fresh  berries. 


SHARE  THE  APPLES— so  we  con  all  have  some.  Raisins, 
prunes,  figs,  and  dates  will  be  in  about  the  same  supply  as  they 
were  last  year,    A  very  large  crop  of  lemons  coming  to  market. 


THAT  LAST  NOTCH— Let  out  your  belt  for  mincemeat  or 
pumpkin  pie — fruit  cokes  or  plum  puddings.  But  choose  just  one. 
All  these  favorites  are  o  little  below  last  year's  supply,  except 
pumpkin.    There  should  be  more  canned  pumpkin  than  lost  year. 


ABOVE  AVERAGE— are  all  nut  crops.  Filbert  crop  should 
be  the  largest  on  record.  Pecans  are  more  plentiful  than  last  year, 
and  so  are  peanuts.    The  walnut  crop  is  also  outdoing  lost  year's. 


CURTAIN  ON  TOO  MUCH— This  third  wartime  Christmas  HE'S  DREAMING— of  Christmas  at  home._  If  you  can't  get 

won't  be  a  "glorious  day  of  great  Too  Much."   Have  enough —  some  special  Christmas  goody,  remember  there's  probably  a  good 

but  just  don't  cook  or  buy  more  than  your  family  will  really  eat.  reason.    Maybe  the  men  overseas  need  a  supply  of  it  more  than 

Waste  is  every  bit  as  unpatriotic  December  25  as  any  other  day.  we  do.  Or  perhaps  it  is  a  luxury  item  dropped  to  speed  the  war. 
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Pioneers  in  the  kitchen 


Boston^s  Food  Clinic^  first  in  the  worlds  has 
brought  the  science  of  nutrition  to  the  man  on 
the  street  for  more  than  25  years. 


WHEN  Boston,  "land  of  the  bean  and 
the  cod,"  ran  into  a  meat  shortage 
recently,  it  turned,  not  to  Beacon  but  to 
Bennet  Street,  where  its  Food  Clinic 
has  been  solving  diet  problems  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Newspaper  reporters  sought  Frances 
Stern,  founder  of  the  clinic,  and  still  its 
Chief.  "What,"  they  asked,  "shall  we 
tell  people  to  eat  when  meat  is  scarce?" 

She  told  them  to  write  about  fish, 
poultry,  milk,  cheese,  beans,  peas,  eggs, 
and  nuts.  She  told  them  how  to  select 
foods  that  would  supply  the  same  nu- 
trients that  meat  supplies.  She  advised 
popularizing  variety  meats,  because  they 
are  cheap  and  rich  in  nutrients. 

Front  page  stories  appeared  in  the  press, 
dramatizing  meat  substitutes,  coming  out 
with  such  revolutionary  statements  as: 
"Nutritionally  speaking,  liver  is  more 
glamorous  than  porterhouse  steak." 

Boston  read — and  ate — and  stretched 
its  ration  points. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  Frances  Stern 
started  a  Food  Clinic  in  the  old  Boston 
Dispensary  Building  to  help  solve  food 
problems  brought  on  by  World  War  I. 
Today,  history  repeats  itself.  Food's 
vital  role  in  the  present  war  is  accen- 
tuated a  thousand  times,  and  the  Boston 
Dispensary  Food  Clinic  is  throwing  the 
full  force  of  its  experience  into  the  fight 
for  Freedom  from  Want. 


Frances  Stern  and  the  clinic  she  founded 
in  1918  pioneered  in  a  field  that  has  at- 
tained international  significance.  Based 
on  the  science  of  nutrition,  their  work 
has  been  effective  and  far  reaching.  To- 
day, what  began  locally  is  being  carried 
forward  on  a  Nation-wide  scale. 

Frances  Stern  began  her  task  in  the 
field  of  social  work,  teaching  nutrition  to 
children,  to  their  mothers,  and  to  their 
low-paid,  factory-employed  fathers.  She 
saw  the  kind  of  diets  many  doctors  pre- 
scribed for  people  who  came  to  clinics  and 
out-patient  wards  of  hospitals — diets  that 
cost  every  penny  a  man  earned,  diets  that 
did  not  fit  the  food  habits  he  may  have 
brought  with  him  from  a  foreign  land. 

"You  can't  pull  food — or  diet — out  of 
life,"  she  maintained.  "You  have  to 
know  the  case  history  of  a  patient,  his 
habits,  his  income,  his  emotional  prob- 
lems, if  any,  his  work,  his  family  relation- 
ships, and  all  the  fine  fabric  of  his  life 
before  you  can  prescribe  a  diet  that  he  will 
be  able  to  accept  and  grow  strong  on." 

What  holds  for  individuals,  holds  for 
nations,  too — especially  in  wartime.  Then 
diet  becomes  more  than  a  clinical  problem. 
It  becomes  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  those 
who  control  supplies.  Even  countries 
with  enough  to  eat  must  watch  the  na- 
tional diet  carefully,  lest  "hidden  hunger" 
take  its  toll  from  energy  and  morale. 

World  War  I  gave  us  the  most  terrible 
"clinical  demonstration"  of  malnutrition 
in  history,  and  this  global  war  is  laying 
the  groundwork  for  another.  After  World 
War  I,  whole  populations  were  afflicted 
with  deficiency  diseases.  Scurvy  struck 
army  and  prison  camps  in  Germany  when 
fresh  foods  were  strangled  by  blockade. 
Children  in  Austria  became  stunted  and 
deformed  by  rickets.  Clearly,  these  eff^ects 
were  due  not  to  starvation  alone,  but  to 
shortages  of  certain  foods  containing  sub- 
stances needed  for  adequate  nutrition. 

Frances  Stern  had  scarcely  established 


her  Boston  Food  Clinic,  when  she  was 
called  on  to  serve  with  the  Red  Cross  in 
France  after  the  armistice.  She  set  up  a 
food  clinic  in  the  Red  Cross  settlement  in 
Paris  to  teach  mothers  and  their  children 
essential  facts  about  essential  foods.  And 
after  immediate  relief  needs  were  met,  she 
returned  to  Boston  to  take  up  the  job  of 
teaching  the  man  on  the  street  to  benefit 
from  the  science  of  nutrition. 

There,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  old  Boston 
Dispensary,  that  had  such  men  as  John 
Hancock  and  Paul  Revere  as  its  early  sup- 
porters, she  taught  proper  "food  habits" 
to  families  of  all  income  levels. 

So  well  did  the  clinic  do  its  job,  that 
the  League  of  Nations  turned  to  it  for  help, 
when  the  League's  Health  Division  ad- 
vised member  countries  to  start  public 
health  programs  for  their  peoples. 

Representatives  from  nearly  every  civi- 
lized country  on  the  globe  came  to  the 
clinic  to  study  applied  nutrition  and  die- 
tetics, and  their  role  in  public  health. 
These  leaders  began  a  pilgrimage  that 
many  others  have  followed.  From  far  and 
near,  health  officers,  students,  dietitians, 
and  doctors  of  leading  medical  centers 
traveled  to  Boston  to  observe  the  methods 
of  the  world's  first  food  clinic. 

Its  work  has  spread.  Today  about  fifty 
clinics  have  been  established  in  the  United 
States,  several  in  Great  Britain,  and  some 
out-patient  dietary  work  is  carried  on  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East. 
In  addition,  thousands  of  practicing  physi- 
cians, dietitians,  teachers,  social  workers, 
and  health  officers  are  bringing  to  people 
lessons  of  good  nutrition  learned  at  the 
Food  Clinic. 

Diet  Help  for  Patients 

The  Food  Clinic  of  the  Boston  Dis- 
pensary cares  for  about  1,500  patients, 
of  30  nationalities,  every  year.  These 
patients  average  a  total  of  7,000  visits 
annually.    A  staff  of  4  dietitians  and  1 
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health  educator  carries  for%vard  this  im- 
mense volume  of  work,  assisting  the 
physicians  in  the  general  medical  clinics 
as  well  as  special  clinics. 

Though  it  is  part  of  the  large  Boston 
Dispensary,  the  Food  Clinic  on  the  build- 
ing's first  floor  looks  more  like  a  homey 
kitchen  than  a  hospital  clinic.  Blue 
curtains  at  the  window,  a  Russian  samovar 
on  the  table,  Italian  pottery  and  Syrian 
baskets,  make  it^a  friendly  place.  Seeing 
here  an  appreciation  of  their  native  crafts 
and  customs,  foreign-born  Bostonians  feel 
no  embarrassment  when  discussing  diet 
problems  brought  on  by  a  mixture  of 
baked  beans,  foreign  food  habits,  and  low 
incomes. 

Here's  John  Mann,  a  war  plant  worker. 
He  has  been  losing  weight.  Doctors  in 
the  Medical  Clinic  found  nothing  organi- 
cally wrong  with  him,  and  referred  him 
to  the  Food  Clinic.  A  trained  dietitian 
sits  down  with  him  to  talk  things  over, 
while  Mrs.  Mann  sits  anxiously  by. 

What  does  he  eat  for  breakfast?  Coffee 
and  toast  and  maybe  an  egg.  Ho%v  long 
does  he  take  to  eat  his  breakfast?  His 
wife  answers  for  him.  "Three  minutes. 
He  gulps  it  down  and  runs.  He  doesn't 
eat  right,  I  tell  him." 

What  about  lunch?  Usually  it's  a 
sandwich  at  a  drug  store  or  lunch  cart, 
and  more  coffee,  also  gulped. 

His  evening  meal  is  substantial  and  hot. 


There's  thick  soup  and  potatoes  and  bread 
and  meat.  But  no  salad.  He  doesn't  like 
grassy  stuff.  He  eats  at  home  at  about 
6:30  p.  m.,  but  shortly  afterwards,  say 
about  7:30,  he  gets  this  uncomfortable 
feeling  around  his  heart.  He's  worried. 
He  can't  figure  out  what's  the  matter. 

The  dietitians  and  doctors  can — and  do. 
He  gets  a  diet,  balanced  and  nutritious, 
and  his  wife  vows  she'll  see  that  he  fol- 
lows it  in  full.  What's  more,  the  diet 
has  been  planned  to  take  into  account  their 
income,  their  favorite  foods,  and  their 
ration  books,  as  well  as  to  give  them  all 
the  food  substances  needed  for  health. 

The  clinic  keeps  hundreds  of  patients  out 
of  hospital  wards.  In  fact,  Boston  finds 
it  sound  economy  to  run  an  out-patient 
food  clinic  like  this,  for  it  costs  the  com- 
munity S6  per  day  to  care  for  a  hospital 
ward  patient,  but  only  about  $1  per  visit 
to  care  for  a  clinic  case.  And  when  you 
add  up  the  human  savings  involved  in 
keeping  people  on  their  feet,  with  their 
families,  and  able  to  earn  their  livings, 
the  dividends  become  immeasurable. 

Training  for  Students 

Treating  patients  is  just  one  phase  of 
the  clinic's  work.  For  every  thousand  it 
helps  in  Boston,  there  are  coimtless  others 
•  throughout  New  England  and  the  world 
who  benefit  from  the  training  given  to 
students  of  medicine  and  dietetics. 


Frances  Stern,  at  left,  gives  a  Food  Clinic  patient  special  help  with  nutrition,  while 
others  study  charts  and  wax  models  of  food  portions  to  visualize  how  much  they  should  eat. 


Medical  students  from  Tufts  College 
spend  part  of  their  third-year  clinical  train- 
ing course  at  the  Boston  Dispensar}-.  The 
Food  Clinic's  Chief,  Frances  Stern,  is  an 
assistant  in  medicine  at  Tufts  College 
Medical  School,  and  received  an  honorary 
degree  from  Tufts  College  in  recognition 
of  her  work  at  the  Food  Clinic. 

A  student  who  trains  here  works  with 
the  patient.  She  helps  get  the  facts  about 
the  patient's  food  intake;  studies  the  gen- 
eral recommendations  of  the  physician; 
interprets  to  the  patient  the  '  'recommended 
food  for  the  day."  She  goes  farther  than 
that.  She  plans  menus,  and  helps  translate 
them  into  terms  of  the  patient's  own 
grocery  store,  his  income,  food  preferences, 
racial  customs,  etc.  She  even,  if  necessary, 
may  accompany  a  social  Avorker  to  the 
patient's  home,  to  help  get  things  started. 

The  student  learns  to  recognize  the 
effect  of  emotions  and  mental  attitudes  on 
the  appetite.  Food  Clinic  dietitians  know 
and  watch  for  this.  One  mother  brought 
her  child  in  for  help,  because  the  youngster 
awoke  every  night  with  an  acute  '  'stomach 
ache."  A  physical  checkup  revealed  no 
disease  or  organic  disorder.  Investigation 
showed  that  it  wasn't  the  food  the  child 
was  eating,  but  an  emotional  situation  in 
the  home  that  was  causing  the  upset. 
When  the  situation  was  relieved,  the 
stomach  aches  vanished. 

However,  mental  hygiene  is  but  one  of 
the  many  considerations  in  the  Food 
Clinic's  work.  Medical  students  are 
taught  to  see  the  relationship  of  food  to 
disease.  Physicians  in  the  dispensary's 
thirty  or  more  clinics  refer  many  cases  to 
the  Food  Clinic  for  food  therapy. 

Not  only  do  medical  students  come  to 
the  Food  Clinic  for  practice  and  study,  but 
many  practicing  physicians  frequently 
come  in  from  outlying  New  England  com- 
munities for  postgraduate  courses  at  the 
Boston  Dispensar)^  These  doctors  obser^-e 
the  Food  Clinic,  work  in  it,  and  carry  back 
a   sounder  knowledge  of  nutrition. 

The  Food  Clinic's  door  is  always  open 
to  serv^e  any  good  cause  connected  with 
dietetics.  The  Rockefeller  Foimdation 
selected  it  as  one  of  its  training  centers  for 
their  Fellows  who  were  to  serve  in  dietetic 
departments  in  London,  Brussels,  Vienna, 
Tokyo,  Peiping,  and  other  strategic  for- 
eign health  centers. 

Members  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  after  visiting  the  Food 
Clinic,  urged  the  organization  of  similar 
clinics  as  adjuncts  to  every  out-patient 
medical  clinic  in  this  country.  Requests 
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for  Its  exhibits  and  other  media  of  visual 
education  come  in  daily  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Educating  the  Public 

Treating  patients  and  training  doctors 
and  dietitians  are  important  aspects  of 
the  clinic's  work.  But  its  third  line  of 
attack — community  education — is  as  effec- 
tive and  progressive  as  the  first  two. 

It  carries  on  a  continuing  preventive 
program,  reaching  hosts  of  young  and 
old  people.  Its  staff  members  lecture  to 
mothers'  clubs,  parent-teacher  groups, 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  meetings.  Many  of 
the  leaders  of  these  groups  come  to  the 
Food  Clinic  for  specialized  training. 

People  who  wait  their  turn  at  the  Boston 
Dispensary  don't  sit  and  twiddle  their 
thumbs.  Weekday  talks  on  nutrition  are 
given  to  children  in  attendance  at  the 
medical  clinics,  and  on  Saturday  morning 
these  talks  are  given  for  children  of 
school  age  in  almost  all  the  clinics  of 
the  dispensary.  Decorative  posters  and 
exhibits  are  placed  throughout  the  corri- 
dors and  waiting  rooms  of  the  dispensary 
wherever  children  and  their  mothers 
have  idle  moments  while  awaiting  treat- 
ment. This  health  education  work  is 
carried  out  by  Miss  Stern's  small  staff 
under  the  direction  of  herself  and  Miss 
Mary  Pfaffmann. 

The  teaching  methods  used  in  the  Food 
Clinic  are  simple,  but  scientific.  Instead 
of  saying  to  a  patient,  "You  aren't  getting 
enough  ascorbic  acid  daily,"  he  is  given 
an  interesting  chart  that  shows  him  why. 


At  the  top  of  this  chart,  a  legend  states 
that  ascorbic  acid  (Vitamin  C)  helps  to 
build  teeth  and  bones,  helps  keep  gums 
healthy,  helps  strengthen  the  walls  of  the 
small  blood  vessels.  It  also  states  that 
ascorbic  acid  is  found  in  fruits  (especially 
citrus  fruits),  in  tomatoes,  and  in  some 
vegetables  (especially  when  eaten  raw). 

Next  it  gives  a  brief  table  of  the  ascorbic 
acid  needed  daily  by  men,  women,  and 
children,  measured  in  milligrams.  And 
then  the  fun  begins. 

There  are  12  little  boxes  on  the  chart 
each  containing  a  picture  of  a  serving  of  a 
food  that  has  Vitamin  C.  There's  half  of  a 
grapefruit  (40  milligrams),  one  large 
banana  (20  milligrams),  one  green  pepper 
(125  milligrams),  one  saucedish  of  raw 
cabbage  (60  milligrams),  and  so  on.  The 
patient  lists  the  ascorbic  acid  foods  he  has 
eaten  that  day,  together  with  the  number 
of  milligrams  in  each.  Then  he  adds  the 
milligrams  to  see  how  close  he  has  come 
to  the  figure  that  applies  to  him  in  the 
table  at  the  top. 

There  are  10  charts  like  this — 1  each  for 
carbohydrate,  protein,  fat,  iron,  calcium. 
Vitamin  A,  thiamine  (Vitamin  B),  ribo- 
flavin (Vitamin  B2  or  C),  ascorbic  acid 
(Vitamin  C),  and  Vitamin  D.  After  a 
person  has  figured  out  his  food  intake  on 
the  charts,  he  is  well  aware  of  what  he 
lacks  nutritionally.  It's  as  plain  to  him 
as  2  plus  2  makes  4. 

One  child  came  home  from  a  session 
at  the  Food  Clinic  and  startled  her 
mother  by  asking  for  some  calcium. 

"Calcium?" 


"Of  coarse,"  replied  the  child,  from 
the  heights  of  her  new  knowledge,  "milk 
has  cahium  and  I  need  calcium,  so  please 
may  I  have  a  glass  of  it?" 

Is  all  this  "propaganda"  effective? 
One  mother  said  recently  that  before  she 
knew  about  the  principles  of  nutrition, 
she  had  no  way  of  placing  a  true  estimate 
on  the  accuracy  of  advertisements,  printed 
words,  or  radio  announcements.  Now 
she  finds  she  can  decide  which  foods  she 
should  buy,  and  whether  her  family  is 
using  those  that  protect  health. 

Why  It  Lives 

At  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Food  Clinic,  Frances 
Stern  was  asked  the  question:  "Why  has 
the  Food  Clinic  lived?" 

Her  answer  charts  a  course  for  people 
everywhere  who  are  interested  in  public 
health. 

"The  Food  Clinic  has  lived,"  she 
replied,  "because  it  meets  the  needs  of 
human  beings,  and  because  it  approaches 
the  problem  with  understanding. 

"Today,  as  the  result  of  its  experience 
in  peacetime,  the  Food  Clinic  is  able  tu 
make  its  service  effective  in  wartime — 
helping  men  and  women  in  industry  and 
in  the  home;  teaching  homemakers, 
teachers,  students  in  medicine,  social  serv- 
ice, nursing,  dietetics,  and  public  health; 
making  its  resources  such  as  materials 
and  exhibits  available  to  the  community; 
sharing  the  responsibility  of  community 
projects;  interpreting  and  assisting  in  the 
nutrition  program  of  the  Government." 


Hundreds  of  patients  in  the  Boston  Dispensary  stop  to  examine  The  clinic's  kitchen  has  milk  on  hand  fo  r  patients  needing  it  while 
this  nutrition  exhibit — an  example  of  the  Food  Clinic's  indirect  awaiting  consultation.  In  special  cases,  patients  are  taught  to 
teaching.    It  supplies  directions  for  making  exhibits,  too.  cook,  and  shown  how  to  keep  all  the  vitamins  in  food. 
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November  16. — Tokens  will  take  their 
place  in  the  rationing  scheme  along  about 
February,  says  OPA.  About  500,000,000 
blue  and  500,000,000  red  ones  are  now 
being  manufactured,  and  they  will  be  used 
by  the  homemaker  as  change  for  proc- 
essed foods  and  meat-fat  ration  stamps. 
Each  token  will  be  worth  one  point,-  the 
red  will  be  used  for  meats  and  fats  buying, 
the  blue  for  processed  foods. 

When  the  tokens  are  put  into  use,  ail 
blue  and  red  stamps  will  be  given  a  value 
of  10  points  each.  If  the  purchase  amounts 
to  1  6  points,  for  instance,  the  consumer  will 
give  the  retailer  2  stamps  and  will  receive 
4  tokens  in  change.  These  tokens  may 
then  be  used  any  time  to  buy  other  rationed 
foods  in  the  same  group. 

Vitamin  C  Grows  on  bushes,  believe  it 
or  not.  Many  bush  fruits — raw,  cooked, 
and  canned — are  high  in  this  vitamin  and 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  urges 
home  gardeners  to  plant  varieties  suitable 
to  their  areas  to  improve  family  diets. 

From  a  half  cup  to  a  cupful  of  fresh 
raspberries,  blackberries,  or  dewberries 
will  supply  20  to  35  milligrams  of  Vitamin 
C.  This  is  about  one. third  to  one-half  the 
daily  requirement  of  70  grams  for  an 
adult.  Raw  blueberries,  red  currants,  and 
gooseberries  also  contain  sizeable  quan- 
tities of  this  vitamin. 

Coupon  Rationing  of  Coal  won't 
become  a  reality  for  Americans  this  winter, 
says  OPA.  Del  iveries  are  being  curtailed, 
however,  in  order  to  spread  supplies  as 
evenly  as  possi  ble.  H  ouseholders  unable 
to  obtain  sufficient  anthracite  to  meet  their 
immediate  heating  needs  are  urged  to 
replace  hard  coal  with  bituminous  coal. 

Wreathed  in  Smiles,  that's  the  way 
most  mothers'  faces  will  look  when  they 
realize  that  all  the  family's  shoe  coupons 
won't  have  to  be  spent  to  keep  the  kiddies 
shod.  A  new  supply  of  children's  non- 
leather  shoes  will  be  available,  ration-free, 
about  the  first  of  the  year.  Children  below 
8  years  of  age  will  benefit  most,  for  shoes 
larger  than  misses'  and  youths'  size  3  will 
be  rationed. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  the  shoes  will  hove 
canvas  uppers,  they  will  not  be  ordinary 
gym  or  tennis  shoes.  The  soles  will  be 
made  from  remnants  and  other  available 
materials,  principally  heavy  woven  fabric, 
reinforced  with  vulcanized  rubber.  They 
will  be  suitable  for  general  wear,  and  should 
supply  substantial  amounts  of  extra  mileage 
for  youngsters.  .  .  .  Other  news  on  shoes 
is  that  OPA  has  provided,  for  ration-free 
sale,  small  available  stocks  of  gym  and 


tennis  soles  with  canvas  uppers.  .  .  .  Shoe 
ration  stamps  which  dealers  issue  to  their 
customers  for  refunds  will  no  longer  have  a 
30-day  time  limit,  but  will  be  good 
indefinitely,  just  as  Airplane  Stamp  1  is, 
soys  OPA. 

The  Stretch  Has  Come  Back  to  many 
of  the  under  garments  women  can't  do 
without.  All  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
elastic  fabric  in  girdles,  corsets,  combina- 
tions, sanitary  belts,  garter  belts,  and 
brassieres  have  been  removed  by  the  War 
Production  Board. 

Finders  of  Lost  Ration  Books  can 

do  the  losers  a  good  turn  by  sending  them 
back  promptly.  Just  drop  the  book  in  the 
mail;  there's  no  need  for  postage  or  to 
enclose  them  in  envelopes.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  arrangements  mode  by 
OPA  with  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Dry  Beans,  Peas,  or  Soy  Grits  in 

school  lunches  make  on  excellent  protein 
base  for  the  main  dish  of  the  meal.  Whether 
baked,  scalloped,  stewed,  or  served  in  a 
loaf,  these  legumes  are  nourishing  and 
tasteful.  When  combined  with  two  vegeta- 
bles, or  with  a  vegetable  and  fruit,  plus 
milk,  bread,  and  butter  or  margarine,  the 
meal  will  provide  one-third  of  the  day's 
food  requirements  for  the  child. 

"Menu-Planning  Guide  for  School 
Lunches"  contains  many  suggestions  for 
the  use  of  beans,  soy  grits  and  other  meat 
substitutes.  The  meals  are  based  on  FDA 
requirements  for  Type  A  and  Type  B 
lunches,  and  all  are  nutritionally  well- 
balanced.  In  addition,  they  take  into 
account  such  factors  as  saving  time  and 
labor  in  preparing  meals,  and  making 
ration  stamps  stretch  as  far  as  they  must. 
For  a  copy  of  the  Menu-Planning  Guide, 
write  to  Food  Distribution  Administration, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

A  Consumer  Survey  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the 
War  Production  Board  to  find  answers  to 
these  questions:  (1)  Are  shortages  and 
other  consumer  problems  causing  actual 
hardship?  (2)  What  products  now  in  short 
supply  are  needed  most?  Is  the  lack  of 
any  specific  item  seriously  affecting  health 
and  morale?  (3)  Are  consumer  goods 
being  distributed  fairly?  (4)  FHow  are 
consumers  fixed  for  durable  goods,  such  as 
electric  irons  and  washing  machines? 

They're  Off  the  ration  list,  those  little 
jars  of  jams,  jellies,  and  preserves  that 
you've  been  thinking  of  sending  to  your 
service  man  for  Christmas.    Jars  weighing 


ounces  or  less  now  hove  no  point  value 
and  you  may  buy  them  without  depleting 
your  supply  of  ration  stamps.  Jams  and 
preserves  (excluding  citrus  marmalades) 
over  5  ^2  ounces,  but  not  more  than  8  ounces, 
still  cost  3  points,  jellies  and  fruit  butter  in 
the  same  sizes,  2  points. 

Christmas  Cards  are  still  to  be  hod, 
but  this  year's  cards  will  be  slightly  different 
from  those  of  a  year  ago,  soys  WPB.  To 
stretch  the  paper  supply  there  will  be  fewer 
big  cards,  fewer  heavy  ones,  fewer  with 
paper  consuming  folds.  There  will  be 
fewer  boxed  assortments,  since  the  use  of 
boxes  for  nonessential  purposes  is  limited. 
Designs  will  be  fewer,  too,  and  those  of 
specialized  appeal  will  be  scarce,  for  fewer 
designs  mean  less  metal  used  for  card 
production  plates. 

Consumer  Calendar 

Processed  Foods. — Green  stomps  A, 
B,  C  in  War  Book  4,  good  through  Decem- 
ber 20.  Green  stamps  D,  E,  F  good  from 
December  1  through  January  20. 

Meats  and  Fats. — Brown  stamps  G, 

H,  J,  K  in  War  Book  3,  good  through  De- 
cember 4,  L  and  M  good  through  January 

I.  Other  brown  stamps  valid  as  follows: 
N  good  from  December  5  through  January 
1;  P  good  from  December  12  through 
January  1;  O  good  from  December  19 
through  January  1 . 

Sugar. — Stamp  29  in  War  Book  4, 
good  for  5  pounds  through  January  15. 

Shoes. — Stomp  1  8  in  War  Book  1 ,  and 
"Airplane"  stamp  No.  1  in  War  Book  3, 
each  good  indefinitely  for  one  pair  of  shoes. 

Fuel  Oil.— Period  1  and]  2  coupons 
all  valid  throughout  December.  Inventory 
reserve  and  change  maker  coupons  also 
valid.  Period  1  coupons  not  valid  after 
January  4. 

Stoves. — Apply  at  your  local  ration 
board  for  purchase  certificates. 

Gasoline.— A-8  gasoline  coupons  (3 
gallons)  good  in  17  Eastern  States  and 
District  of  Columbia  through  February  8. 
A-9  gasoline  coupons  (3  gallons)  good 
outside  that  area  through  January  21. 

Tires. — Motorists  holding  basic  rations 
only  are  not  eligible  for  new  or  used  tires. 
Those  with  total  rationed  mileage  of  more 
than  120  miles  per  month  may  apply  at 
their  local  rationing  boards  for  purchase 
certificates  for  used  tires  and  tires  made  of 
reclaimed  rubber. 
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Down  Where  the  Dolphins  Play 

There  are  some  young  Americans  who 
have  never  tasted  anything  but  beans  and 
rice  with  a  little  codfish  on  the  side.  They 
have  never  seen  snow  at  Christmas.  And 
some  of  these  youngsters  have  never  been 
bothered  by  a  truant  officer  when  they 
failed  to  appear  at  school,  because  they 
have  been  too  poor  to  go  to  school.  They 
live  on  a  crowded  island,  called  Puerto 
Rico,  southeast  of  Florida  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  Since  the  7th  of  December  1941 
they  have  had  to  depend  upon  U.  S.  con- 
voyed ships  for  their  food.  They  have 
always  suffered  from  hunger  because 
there  is  not  enough  food  grown  on  the 
island  to  feed  2  million  people,  yet  since 
the  concentration  of  German  submarines 
in  the  Caribbean,  it  is  paradoxical  that 
there  are  twice  as  many  children  eating 
twice  as  much  good  nourishing  food  as 
before.  The  Food  Distribution  Administra- 
tion buys  food  out  of  the  stockpile  of 
supplies  and  local  organizations  feed  the 
children.  School-lunch  programs  and  milk 
stations  have  been  furnishing  these  Puerto 
Rican  youngsters  of  Spanish  descent  with 
practically  all  the  food  they  get  during 
the  day.  Some  children  receive  three 
meals,  others  just  the  noon  meal,  and  the 
preschool  youngsters  are  at  the  milk 
stations  when  they  open  at  7:30  a.  m. 
waiting  for  their  cup  of  evaporated  milk. 
There  are  196,480  children  participating  in 
the  school-lunch  program  in  Puerto  Rico. 

It's  !n  the  Box 

Green-growing  plants  in  the  house 
this  winter  can  furnish  you  with  herbs 
for  flavorful  food  which  you  would  other- 


wise miss,  inasmuch  as  spices  are  scarce 
or  absent  from  grocery  shelves.  Take  a 
box  at  least  8  inches  deep,  cover  the  bot- 
tom, in  which  there  are  a  couple  of  holes, 
with  a  1-inch  layer  of  broken  stones. 
Fill  the  box,  after  screening  thoroughly, 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  sand,  two  or 
three  parts  garden  loam,  an  organic  ferti- 
lizer, and  a  little  bone  meal.  Place  the 
box  before  a  sunny  south  window.  Care- 
fully put  in  the  young  parsley,  chives, 
basil,  sweet  marjoram,  and  spearmint 
plants.  Water  regularly.  Green  chive 
shoots  with  their  delicate  onion  flavor, 
basil  with  its  taste  of  clove,  the  sweet 
marjoram,  and  the  mint  of  spearmint 
will  soon  be  ready  to  flavor  winter  soups, 
salads,  meats,  cheese,  stuffings,  fish,  poul- 
try, vegetables,  desserts,  and  beverages. 
You  will  have  flavor  for  the  taste,  and 
green-growing  things  to  delight  the  eye. 

Noel,  Noel 

In  France  Christmas  tradition  requires 
that  a  shoe  filled  with  straw  for  the  rein- 
deer of  Saint  Nicholas  be  placed  outside 
the  door.  After  the  straw  is  gone,  the 
Saint  replaces  it  with  a  few  presents.  It's 
a  good  thing  in  America  that  St.  Nick 


prefers  stockings  to  shoes,  because  a  lot 
of  shoes  this  year  wouldn't  be  back  from 
the  shoemaker's  shop  in  time.  Shoe  re- 
pairmen are  so  hard  put  to  find  assistants 
to  tap  on  new  heels  and  soles  that  many 
shoes  are  added  to  the  avalanche  of  shoes 
for  5  weeks  before  they  feel  a  shoemaker's 
awl.  Most  of  the  shoes  are  women's. 
Half-sole  prices  range  from  preration 
prices  to  black-market  rates  for  ordinary 
work.  Some  fixit-while-you-wait  shops 
are  still  clinging  to  their  motto  by  renew- 
ing heels  and  lifts,  others  refuse  to  do  this 
except  during  nonrush  hours.  But  all 
repairmen  are  working  dawn  to  dusk 
hours  in  the  greatest  shoe-repairing  boom 
in  history. 


Cotton     Doesn't     Cotton     to  the 
Consumer 

Cotton  rolls  off  American  looms  at  the 
rate  of  815  miles  an  hour — every  hour. 
But  consumers  get  only  30  percent  of  it. 
The  rest  goes  to  our  armed  forces.  The 
Army's  Quartermaster  Corps  is  the  world's 
biggest  buyer  of  textiles,  for  every  soldier 
must  be  furnished  with  40  articles  that 
add  up  to  250  pounds  of  cotton.  The 
average  civilian  uses  about  20  pounds  of 
cotton  each  year.  Insect  netting  for  the 
army  in  the  Tropics  as  well  as  in  the 
Arctic  runs  to  40  million  yards,  and  the 
cotton  cloth  for  barrack  bags  is  enough  to 
hold  Honshu  Island,  largest  part  of  Japan. 


First  Floor  Gift  Suggestions 

In  cosmetics  no  cream,  lipstick,  polish,  or 
powder  is  prohibited — and  no  color  is 
banned,  but  variety  has  been  cut  by  the 
industry  itself.  Perfumes  a.re  few,  and  none 
are  imported.  Most  of  the  popular  leath- 
ers for  gloves  are  available,  but  manpower 
is  tight  and  dye  controls  have  reduced 
color  variety.  Critical  war  metals,  in- 
cluding platinum,  are  banned  for  jewelry. 
Gold  is  under  this  restriction,  but  stones, 
real  and  artificial,  are  available  for  jewelry. 
Cowhide  needed  for  shoes  is  banned  for 
handbags,  but  other  leathers  are  being  used 
without  any  prohibition  in  style  or  color. 
If  manufacturers  can  get  them,  zippers 
may  be  used.  But  most  handbag  initials 
have  been  eliminated  through  metal  rul- 
ings. Only  a  small  amount  of  steel  is 
allowed  for  umbrella  frames,  which  means 
fewer  ribs  and  more  wood.  Novelties  in 
umbrellas  have  been  dropped  and  manu- 
facturers are  making  one  style  for  men  and 
one  for  women. 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday — Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.C.       12:15  p.  m.  EWT 
11:15  a.  m.  CWT 
10:15  a.  m.  PWT 

Dramatizations,  interviews,  questions  and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.     Tune  in. 

Brought  to  you  by  the 

WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
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We  salute  the  home  front 


Consumer  CommitteeSj^  Wor,  Price  and  Rationing  Boards^  and  thou- 
sands of  other  volunteers  have  done  their  part  in  the  war  effort 


1943  saw  volunteer  groups  all  over  the 
Nation  making  incalculable  contributions 
to  the  war  effort.  From  coast  to  coast, 
in  cities  and  towns,  in  suburbs,  in  slums, 
in  country  neighborhoods  and  apartment 
house  districts,  Americans  got  together. 
They  got  together  to  help  each  other 
with  wartime  changes  and  to  speed  the  day 
of  Victory.  There's  no  compilation  of  the 
total  man-  or  woman-hours  worked,  no 
roster  of  the  names  of  the  great.  The 
anonymity  of  these  thousands  of  home 
front  heroes  and  heroines  is  one  of  the 
striking  things  about  them.  Their  whole 
story  can  never  be  told  for  it  is  the  story  of 
all  civilian  America  at  war. 

From  the  millions  of  this  unknown  army 
last  month  OPA  singled  out  nearly  100,000 
for  special  notice.  Volunteers  on  the  War 
Price  and  Rationing  boards  who  had 
worked  100  hours  since  the  boards  were 
organized  were  given  certificates  of  War 
Service  signed  by  Chester  Bowles  and  their 
local  officials.  Those  who  had  worked 
500  hours  received  Distinguished  Service 
pins  and  a  citation. 

Also  last  month  some  of  the  Consumer 
Interest  Committees  of  the  Office  of  Civil- 
ian Defense  sent  in  to  Consumer's  Guide 
summaries  of  their  work  in  1943.  Excerpts 
from  reports  of  these  two  groups,  whose 
personnel  and  activities  frequently  overlap, 
give,  not  a  high  light,  but  at  least  a  glim- 
mer of  what  has  been  going  on  on  the 
civilian  front.  They  give  the  rest  of  us, 
too,  ideas  about  what  we  can  do  in  1944. 

It  would  take  volumes  to  list  their  ac- 
tivities— salvage  drives.  Victory  Gardens, 
canning  projects,  conservation  classes,  and 
day  nurseries;  their  nutrition  courses. 
Swap  Shops,  and  ration  point  "ex- 
plainers." And  they  are  all  worthy  of 
record — the  scholarly  job  of  the  city 
librarian  who  had  shelves  of  useful  con- 
sumer publications  displayed  in  all  the 
libraries  of  his  city,  and  the  unselfishness 


of  the  small  town  family  who  gave  the  use 
of  their  living  room  and  dining  room  to 
the  Ration  Board  for  20  months;  technical 
cost  of  living  studies  and  ingenious  shoe- 
swap  centers,  and  baby  carriage  ex- 
changes. We'd  like  to  tell  about  all  of 
them  and  the  thousands  of  other  efforts 
that  are  being  made  to  promote  better 
consumer  understanding  and  acceptance 
of  wartime  conditions,  but  space  forbids. 
The  best  we  can  do  for  the  present  is  to 
take  a  fast  trip  over  the  country  and 
snatch  a  few  glimpses  at  random  of  our 
civilian  selves  in  emergency  living. 

In  PENNSYLVANIA  the  Consumer  In- 
terests Committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mrs.  Conway  Zirkle,  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  on  publications.  13,500 
copies  of  the  manual,  "Consumer  Educa- 
tion for  Wartime  Living,"  for  use  in  the 
public  schools  were  distributed.  Requests 
for  the  manual  have  come  to  Pennsylvania 
from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  from 
Canada  and  Great  Britain.  Manuals  on 
home  mechanics,  study  programs,  and  fuel 
conservation  have  also  had  wide  distribu- 
tion. A  series  of  bulletins,  entitled  "The 
Pennsylvania  Consumer  in  Wartime,"  are 
published  and  revised  to  meet  current 
needs. 

Black  Market  operations  came  in  for 
scrutiny  by  the  Pennsylvania  women,  too. 
The  County  Consumer  Chairman  and  the 
OPA  District  Enforcement  Officers  made  a 
State-wide  survey  which  showed  where 
correction  was  most  needed. 

Every  county  in  the  State  has  some  form 
of  consumer  organization.  There  are  348 
consumer  committees  in  the  State,  and  147 
local  papers  handle  consumer  material. 
Six  counties  have  regular  weekly  radio 
programs,  and  7  more  have  broadcasts — 
at  least  one  a  month. 

One  of  the  most  current  activities  of  the 
committees  is  that  of  reporting  any  com- 
modity shortages  to  the  State  Food  Dis- 


tribution Administration  in  order  that  a 
fair  distribution  of  supplies  may  be  made. 

From  FLORIDA  the  report  of  Mrs.  Leila 
V.  Hager,  Chairman  of  Consumer  Interests 
Section,  gives  us  the  feeling  that  there  is 
no  subtropic  languor  in  that  southernmost 
State.    Here  is  part  of  it: 

Each  of  the  150  county  and  local  defense 
councils  of  Florida  has  its  own  consumers' 
interests  committee;  numerous  towns  and 
cities  in  the  State  have  theirs.  In  many 
cases  the  chairman  of  the  Consumers'  In- 
terests Committee  is  also  the  Community 
Service  member  of  the  War  Price  and  Ra- 
tioning Board  and  a  member  of  the  local 
Price  Panel  as  well. 

The  activities  of  the  county  chairman 
cover  a  broad  field  of  interest.  Many 
have  acted  as  chairmen  of  the  Food 
Fights  for  Freedom  program,  and  through 
their  educational  programs  have  attacked 
the  problems  of  black  markets,  explained 
point  rationing,  price  control,  and  salvage 
control.  They  have  assisted  with  the 
promotion  of  the  school  lunch  and  school 
milk  programs,  trained  and  furnished 
speakers  on  consumer  topics  and  supplied 
articles  for  radio  and  press. 

One  chairman  even  reports  success  in 
getting  farm  machinery  for  the  harvesting 
of  peanuts  for  farmers  unable  to  get  it 
themselves. 

County  and  local  consumers'  interest 
committees  work  a  great  deal  on  their 
own  initiative.  The  State  chairman,  with 
her  contact  with  the  central  office  in  Talla- 
hassee, makes  an  effort  to  see  that  the 
committees  are  supplied  with  working 
literature. 

Many  schools  are  now  requesting  com- 
mittee material  for  use  in  their  consumer 
problems  classes  with  the  result  that 
people  are  conscious  of  their  consumer 
problems.  They  are  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity to  initiate  reforms  in  price  control 
and  buying  and  selling  practices  and  in 
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rhe  use  and  care  of  personal  and  household 
goods. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  women  had  con- 
ducted price  sur\'evs  even  before  OPA 
was  established.  This  was  done  by  the 
Food  Committee  of  the  County  Defense 
Councils,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
Christine  S.  Gee,  of  Greenwood.  Ever\- 
month  the  prices  of  25  staple  foods  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  were  assembled. 
State-wide  averages  were  then  published  in 
county  papers.  Women  became  price  con- 
scious and  were  ready  to  carry  on  when 
rationing  and  price  control  arrived,  giving 
expert  assistance  to  their  local  Price 
Panels.  Mrs.  Gee  added  the  job  of  Price 
Panel  Assistant  to  that  of  President  of  the 
South  Carolina  Committee  for  the  Common 
Good,  which  has  v^orked  many  years  on 
consumer  problems. 

In  Greenwood  the  oldest  woman's  club 
took  the  initiative,  organized  voltmteers 
from  all  the  other  women's  clubs  and  went 
into  the  stores  the  first  days  that  people 
were  buving  on  the  point  basis  and  assisted 
shoppers. 

Education  on  rationing  and  ceiling 
prices  was  carried  on  in  the  schools. 

Mrs.  Rush,  the  clerk  of  the  Price  Panel, 
says  that  small-business  men  in  Greenwood 
have  told  her  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
OPA  they  would  have  been  out  of  business, 
the  large  concerns  with  a  lot  of  capital 
would  have  bought  up  all  the  goods  avail- 


able. That  small  capital  could  not  have 
competed  with  large  capital.  They  would 
have  been  forced  out  of  business. 

For  MISSOURI  we  have  only  the  report 
from  St.  Louis  where  Mrs.  Marion  Weir 
is  Consumer  Interest  Committee  chairman. 

There  one  of  the  department  stores  set 
up  a  model  store,  staffed  by  members  of 
the  committee.  In  this  realistic  setting 
they  answered  rationing  and  price  ceiling 
questions,  which  saved  uncovmted  hours 
for  shoppers  and  storekeepers  alike. 

A  \'ictory  booth  was  established.  Here 
all  wartime  consumer  information  is  con- 
solidated, and  Consumer  Interest  Com- 
mittee people  have  taken  on  the  job  of 
knowing  all  the  answers. 

St.  Louis  now  has  four  Constimer  Infor- 
mation Centers.  Their  publication,  "Con- 
sumer Information  Center  Bulletin,"  comes 
out  every  month,  giving  the  latest  new^s 
on  points  and  prices  and  warning: 

Remember ! ! !  *  *  *  there  would  be 
no  black  markets  if  no  one  patronized 
them."  A  city-wide  check  on  food  prices 
has  been  carried  on  since  January  1942. 
It  is  called  ' '  Food  Basket  Index. ' '  Volun- 
teers check  a  list  of  staples  every  week  in 
their  neighborhood  stores.  ^Any  inquir- 
ing consumer  may  determine  the  best  buy 
in  the  city  by  consulting  the  files  at  the 
consumer  center. 

In  Denver,  COLORADO,  Mrs.  Marion 
Jordan  Ulmer,  of  the  Consumer  Interest 


Committee,  showed  how  four  could  be  ade- 
quately fed  on  a  dollar  a  day  in  1943  even 
though  the  cost  of  the  same  foods  had 
increased  28  percent  over  that  in  1942 
when  she  had  made  a  similar  experiment. 
A'Irs.  Ulmer,  wife  of  a  doctor  and  mother 
of  five  children,  was  chief  dietitian  in  an 
xArmy  Base  Hospital  in  World  War  I,  and 
has  been  adding  to  her  nutrition  informa- 
tion ever  since. 

Denver  has  a  Victory  Information  Cen- 
ter at  the  main  library  and  every  branch 
library  has  on  display  special  collections 
of  the  most  useful  works  on  consumer 
education,  nutrition,  home  planning,  and 
the  production  and  use  of  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

In  OHIO  the  Consumer  Conference  of 
Greater  Cincinnati  publishes  a  monthly 
periodical,  "Consumer  Conference  News," 
and  maintains  an  information  center  spon- 
sored by  the  Consumer  Interest  Committee 
of  OCD.  Mrs.  Dennis  E.  Jackson  is 
President  of  the  Conference  and  editor  of 
the  News.  Organized  in  1934  and  affili- 
ated with  practically  every^  civic,  social, 
and  religious  organization  in  the  city  the 
conference  has  developed  and  maintained 
a  pleasant  working  relationship  wath 
trade  and,  through  this  cooperation,  has 
developed  a  program  of  truth  in  advertis- 
ing and  better  labeling  for  Cincinnati 
shoppers.  The  News  keeps  its  members 
up  to  date  on  current  legislation,  both 
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All  volunteer  members  of  the  War  Price  and  Rationins  Boards 
are  entitled  to  wear  the  pin  (top  of  picture),  and  last  month 
nearly  100,000  received  this  certificate  for  working  100  hours. 


Typical  Board  members  are  Henry  E.  Libby,  Maine,  and  Mrs. 
Lillian  Turner,  Colorado.  Barely  visible  on  Mrs.  Turner's  lapel 
is  the  OPA  D  istinguished  Service  pin,  for  500  hours'  service. 
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Busy  day  at  the  Swap  Shop  in  the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  New  York  The  thrift  of 
these  patrons  saves  them  many  a  penny  and  conserves  essential  material  as  well. 


Federal  and  State,  runs  local  consumer 
news  and  editorials  on  timely  subjects. 

Two  3-nionth  weekly  classes  in  making 
over  old  clothes,  and  lessons  on  plumbing 
and  repair  of  electrical  appliances  were 
conducted.  A  swap  shop  for  children's 
shoes  was  started  in  November. 

In  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  the  Consum- 
er Committee  is  the  Consumer-Nutrition 
Committee  of  the  Civilian  War  Services 
Committee  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Composed  of  representatives  of  all  the 
women's  organizations  and  social  agen- 
cies in  the  city,  it  has  worked  closely  with 
OPA.  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Witt  is 
chairman. 

In  June  of  1943  the  committee  recruited, 
trained,  and  organized  the  volunteers  who 
checked  12  commodities  in  Washington's 
1,600  grocery  stores  in  order  to  determine 
how  well  OPA  price  and  posting  regu- 
lations were  being  observed.  As  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  project,  the  Consumer 
Committee  conducted  a  Consumers'  In- 
stitute. Authorities  from  the  local  and 
from  the  national  OPA  and  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  addressed  the 
institute.  Some  of  the  topics  discussed 
were  the  reasons  for  price  ceilings  and  for 
posting  prices  in  the  stores,  how  con- 
sumers could  determine  ceiling  prices,  the 
relation  of  quality  to  price,  and  instruc- 
tions on  meeting  merchants  and  explaining 
to  them  errors  in  pricing  and  posting. 
Despite  the  large  percentages  of  errors 


which  were  found  both  in  pricing  and  in 
posting,  there  was  scarcely  an  instance  of 
unpleasantness  or  resentment.  Rather, 
both  the  grocer  and  OPA  made  new 
friends.  Since  that  time  many  of  the 
volunteers  have  become  price  panel  mem- 
bers or  price  panel  assistants. 

In  ARKANSAS  the  State  director  of  the 
Consumer  Interests  and  Nutrition  Division 
is  Miss  Connie  Bonslagel.  She  reports 
that  Extension  Service  held  conservation 
schools  for  leaders  in  all  counties  during 
1943.  Eleven  thousand  attended  the  con- 
servation classes. 

Particular  emphasis  was  given  to  the 
care  and  repair  of  pressure  cookers  and 
pressure  gauges.  The  wartime  food  situa- 
tion was  high-lighted  by  showing  how 
meals  can  be  planned  on  the  "Basic  7" 
guide. 

Some  interesting  pamphlets,  "Terms 
and  Definitions  Used  in  Describing  Tex- 
tiles," were  published  and  assembled  for 
Arkansas  consumers  by  a  committee  rep- 
resenting the  Extension  Services,  Voca- 
tional Homemakers,  and  the  Federal 
Security  Agency.  They  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  buying  knowledge  of  homemak- 
ers. Another  publication,  "Conservation 
in  the  Home,"  was  prepared  for  distribu- 
tion by  the  Arkansas  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. 

In  MASSACHUSETTS  the  Boston  Con- 
sumer Interests  Committee  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Settlements  works  through 


mothers'  clubs  to  explain  point  rationing 
and  to  make  price  control  effective. 
Although  most  stores  were  selling  fuel 
and  food  at  abnormally  high  prices  and 
few  had  ceiling  prices  posted,  the  people 
seemed  not  to  know  anything  about  legal 
requirements.  Now  stores  which  do  not 
post  ceiling  prices  or  who  sell  above  them 
are  reported  to  the  local  OPA  office.  For 
point  rationing  explanation,  shelves  of 
point  rationed  canned  foods  were  set  up. 
The  mothers  were  interested  in  the  display 
and  were  able  to  clear  up  misunder- 
standings. 

In  Cambridge  the  War  Price  and 
Rationing  Board  describes  itself  and  its 
work  in  these  words: 

"The  Board  consists  of  12  average  mem- 
bers of  an  average  American  community  of 
138,000  American  people.  There  is  noth- 
ing outstanding  about  any  member  of  the 
Board  except  the  ability  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  to  face  unflinchingly  the  new 
rationing  problems  as  they  arise,  and  put 
them  into  operation.  The  only  thing  that 
we  think  is  outstanding  about  the  Board 
is  its  ability  to  devote  the  usual  number 
of  hours  to  earning  a  living,  and  to 
devote  an  equal  number  of  hours  to  the 
patient  work  of  rationing  to  American 
citizens." 

In  Warwick  the  Board  gives  brief  com- 
ment thus: 

"The  original  members  of  the  Board 
were  induced  to  accept  their  appointments 
we  believe  for  patriotic  motives  and  an 
inability  to  foresee  the  growth  of  the  work 
of  the  Board.  They  still  remain  as 
members  because  they  can  find  none  will- 
ing to  fill  their  places. 

"We  get  a  few  laughs  but  the  headaches 
are  much  more  numerous.  We  might 
suggest  for  our  epitaph:  'Here  lies  buried 
*  *  *  a  member  of  the  Warwick  Ra- 
tioning Board.  He  served  without  hope 
of  reward.    He  received  none.'" 

In  MINNESOTA,  where  Mrs.  A.  N. 
Satterlee  is  chairman  of  the  Minneapolis 
Consumer  Interest  Division  and  member  of 
the  OPA  Price  Panel,  great  interest  centers 
on  the  Consumer  Clinic,  and  Radio  Forum 
broadcasts.  Guest  experts  in  various  fields 
are  recruited  to  answer  questions  on  every 
imaginable  subject.  For  example.  What 
use  can  be  made  of  goose  grease?  Is  WPB 
making  an  effort  to  learn  what  con- 
sumers' needs  are?  Are  pear  trees  hardy 
enough  for  Minnesota  winters?  Is  there 
any  safe  way  to  clean  carpets  and  rugs  on 
the  floor? 

{Concluded  on  'page  14) 
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You'll  get  yours 

No  matter  what  the  war  demands  on  our 
food  supply  or  on  our  transportation^  civilian 
diets  will  be  gooc/,  thanks  to  CFRB 


PERHAPS  at  the  instant  you  read  this 
story,  a  large  transport  plane  carrying 
green  vegetables  and  fresh  fruit  is  drifting 
down  onto  the  airfield  of  a  California  plane 
factory.  Thousands  of  miles  away,  a 
long  string  of  refrigerator  cars  is  slowly 
inching  into  the  crowded  railway  yards 
of  a  boom  city  on  the  eastern  coast.  On 
the  edge  of  a  little  town  in  Kansas,  a  can- 
nery is  being  constructed.  In  a  village 
schoolhouse  in  Alabama,  children  are 
helping  their  teacher  to  build  a  kitchen 
annex.  A  refrigerated  truck  is  being  un- 
loaded outside  a  New  York  City  hospital. 
And  in  Washington,  a  meeting  is  in 
progress  at  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

On  the  surface,  these  scattered  happen- 
ings may  seem  to  have  little  connection. 
But,  strangely  enough,  they  are  all  inti- 
mately tied  together  in  a  program  that 
has  a  vital  significance  for  you,  and  every 
other  American.  Let's  examine  them  a 
little  more  closely,  and  you'll  soon  see 
their  interrelationship.  Take  the  first 
event,  for  example.  The  cargo  of  food 
on  that  transport  plane  will  enable  Joe 
Farnsworth  and  several  thousand  other 
aircraft  workers  to  get  a  good  square  meal 
at  their  in-plant  cafeterias.  Before  the 
war,  the  plant  that  employs  Joe  had  about 
3,000  workers.  In  the  few  months  fol- 
lowing Pearl  Harbor,  the  total  number  of 
people  on  its  pay  rolls  jumped  to  about 
15,000.  Unfortunately,  the  plant's  man- 
agers had  no  time  to  prepare  adequate 
eating  facilities  to  cope  with  this  influx 
of  workers.  They  soon  were  faced  with 
continued  absenteeism,  and  a  rapid  turn- 
over of  workers.  The  plant's  production 
dropped  to  such  an  extent  that  something 
had  to  be  done  immediately  to  pro- 
vide adequate  meals  for  the  workers. 

Joe  Farnsworth  was  appointed  chairman 
of  a  workers'  committee,  formed  to  help 
solve  this  dilemma.  One  day  his  com- 
mittee met  with  the  management  commit- 


tee, and  both  agreed  that  more  than  a 
stopgap  solution  was  needed.  One  execu- 
tive had  read  about  the  in-plant  feeding 
program  being  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  he  suggested 
that  they  get  in  touch  with  local  FDA 
representatives.  This  was  done,  and,  to 
bring  the  story  up  to  date,  if  you  visit 
Joe  Farnsworth's  plant  now,  you'll  find 
that  the  morale  of  the  workers  is  high. 
Each  building  now  has  its  own  cafeteria. 
Lunches  consist  of  hot  soup,  a  selection  of 
two  meats,  nvo  •v'egetables,  salads,  breads, 
butter  or  fortified  margarine,  pies  and 
cakes,  and  milk,  tea,  or  coffee.  No 
wonder  Joe  Farnsworth's  plant  has  hit  a 
record  production! 

Because  of  the  other  seemingly 
"random"  happenings,  housewives  in  a 
food-storage  area  on  the  East  coast  will  be 
able  to  fill  their  grocery  bags  again;  John 
Satmders,  a  hospital  patient,  will  be  given 
the  extra  supply  of  foods  without  which 
he  could  not  recover  so  speedily;  a  school 
kid  named  Dickey  Watson  will  get  an 

^^^^^P^. .  NO  SMOKT> 


adequate  lunch  from  now  on;  and  the 
food  needs  of  all  will  be  plarmed  again 
by  the  time  1945  rolls  aroimd. 

All  of  these  occurrences  are  logical, 
carefidly-thought-out  parts  of  our  civilian 
food  program.  Ir  is  up  to  the  Food 
Distribution  Administration's  Civilian 
Food  Requirements  Branch  to  plan  this 
program,  and  see  that  it  is  actually  carried 
into  operation  without  a  hitch,  to  the 
benefit  of  every  individual  in  our  popu- 
lation. 

The  planning  part  alone  is  one  of  the 
biggest  jobs  on  our  home  front.  Econo- 
mists and  nutritionists  in  the  Civilian 
Food  Requirements  Branch  must  deter- 
mine a  year  in  advance  exactly  v>'hat 
kinds  of  food  our  people  will  want  and 
need,  and  in  what  amounts.  There  is  a 
significant  distinction  bet^veen  "want" 
and  "need."  For  harder  w^orking  hours 
and  increased  purchasing  power  have 
boosted  many  of  our  food  demands 
beyond  existing  supplies.  In  cases  of  this 
sort.  Civilian  Food  Requirements  officials 
fit  the  available  supply  to  individual 
nutritional  needs  and  food  habits,  rather 
than  individual  wants,  so  that  everyone 
can  obtain  an  equal  share  as  far  as  possible. 

A  special  Food  Needs  Division  of  the 
CFRB  has  the  job  of  figiu^ing  out  the 
special  energy  requirements  of  Joe  Farns- 
worth, Dickey  Watson,  John  Saunders, 
and  millions  of  other  Americans,  including 
you.  From  time  to  time,  this  division 
makes  recommendations  which  are 
followed  very  closely  in  determining  the 
amounts  of  food  we'll  get  in  each  coming 
year. 


Here's  what  Joe  Famsworfh's  plant  looks  like  at  lunchtime.  Joe  and  his  friends  eat  at 
the  in-plant  cafeteria,  but  many  of  the  workers  prefer  this  mobile  canteen. 
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Af  this  meeting,  the  Food  Allocations  Committee  is  weighing  your  food  needs  with 
those  of  our  allies  and  fighting  men.    The  Committee  holds  meetings  once  a  week 


In  order  to  see  that  each  American  gets 
food  of  the  right  quality,  and  in  the  right 
proportions,  to  satisfy  his  special  needs, 
the  Food  Needs  Division  prepares  yearly 
balance  sheets,  showing  the  nutritional 
requirements  of  our  population.  These 
balance  sheets  are  followed  as  closely  as 
possible  in  estimating  actual  requirements. 
The  Division  uses  the  National  Research 
Council's  recommended  allowances  as  a 
nutritional  yardstick. 

But  the  problem  of  determining  indi- 
vidual food  needs  is  not  merely  one  of 
adjusting  requirements  figures  to  civilian 
needs.  Food  needs  have  to  be  examined 
from  many  other  angles.  There  is  the 
psychological  angle,  for  instance.  Civil- 
ian Food  Requirements  officials  must  be 
careful  that  the  allotments  fit  into  the 
established  food  habits  of  every  family  in 
the  country.  Rice  is  a  basic  food  for 
many  families  in  the  South.  Up  North, 
comparatively  few  families  eat  rice,  but 
many  consume  large  quantities  of  potatoes. 
Despite  the  fact  that  new  substitutes  are 
changing  the  habits  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, differences  like  this  one  still  exist 

Another  problem  that  must  be  con- 
sidered is  the  physical  nature  of  the  food 
itself.  This  is  important,  because  the 
CFRB  recommends  rationing  programs 
to  the  OPA.  It  is  not  anticipated  that 
many  more  food  groups  will  have  to  be 
rationed.  It  probably  would  not  be  fea- 
sible to  ration  some  foods.  Eggs,  for 
instance,  would  be  nearly  impossible 
to  ration  effectively,  because  there  are 
so  many  dealers  and  so  much  "over- 
the-back-fence  business"  in  them.  Conse- 
quently, the  Branch  tries  to  obtain  an 
allocation  of  eggs  as  near  civilian  demand 
as  possible. 

You  may  be  wondering  how  civilian 
demands  are  determined  in  the  first  place. 
Do  officials  just  guess  at  the  amounts  of 
food  they  think  people  will  require?  Not 
at  all.  CFRB's  Commodity  Require- 
ments Division  works  in  close  collabora- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  whose  economists  have  made 
extensive  studies  on  the  kinds  and  amounts 
of  food  we  have  consumed  in  the  past. 
These  studies  are  used  as  a  basis  for  making 
next  year's  allocations.  But  sometimes 
considerations  other  than  past  consump- 
tion enter  the  picture.  For  instance,  the 
trend  of  potato  consumption  has  shown  a 
steady  decline  during  the  last  few  years. 
So  you  might  expect  that  this  year  people 
would  be  allocated  the  same  amount  as 
last  year,  or  even  less.    However,  you're 


probably  going  to  notice  that  grocery 
stores  are  stocked  up  with  more  potatoes 
than  ever  before.  For  potatoes,  like 
citrus  fruits,  are  a  vital  source  of  ascorbic 
acid.  They  also  contain  iron,  thiamine, 
and  niacin,  and  are  an  excellent  energy 
food.  For  these  reasons  and  because 
potatoes  are  universally  well  liked,  an 
increase  in  acreage  has  been  recommended 
for  this  year. 

As  soon  as  the  CFRB  has  its  require- 
ment figures  on  paper,  they  are  presented 
to  the  Food  Requirement  and  Allocations 
Committee.  Here  the  Chief  of  the  CFRB 
represents  civilian  food  claims  when 
civilian,  military,  and  lend-lease  and  other 
needs  are  weighted  together.  Sometimes 
your  requirements  for  a  certain  food  are 
scaled  down  somewhat;  but  whenever 
they  are,  it  means  that  more  food  is  going 
to  our  soldiers  and  our  allies,  or  to  the 
hungry  people  in  some  liberated  territory. 
You  can  begin  to  appreciate  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  face  the  members  of  these 
subcommittees.  Since  food  is  an  indis- 
pensable weapon  on  both  the  fighting  and 
the  home  fronts,  deciding  the  relative 
shares  of  each  is  not  an  easy  task. 

Speaking  of  requirements  and  alloca- 
tions, what  will  the  civilian  food  outlook 
for  this  year  be?  On  the  basis  of  needs, 
the  over-all  outlook  is  excellent.  The 
available  food  will  provide  a  more  gen- 
erous supply  of  proteins,  fats,  carbo- 
hydrates, minerals,  thiamine,  niacin,  and 
ascorbic  acid  than  the  National  Research 
Council's  Recommended  Dietary  Allow- 
ances. You'll  be  eating  more  of  some 
foods  than  ever  before. 


Let's  start  off  with  meat,  which  pro- 
vides such  a  large  share  of  the  protein, 
fat,  B  vitamins,  minerals,  and  calories  in 
your  diet.  You'll  get  about  131  pounds, 
which  is  about  the  same  as  you  had  last 
year. 

Due  to  the  success  of  the  anti-sub- 
marine war,  we  may  have  a  larger  supply 
of  fish.  Poultry  supplies  will  remain 
about  the  same,  and  the  chances  look 
good  for  another  record  egg  production. 
There  will  be  an  ample  crop  of  dry  beans 
and  peas.  You'll  be  eating  more  peanut 
butter  and  peanuts  than  ever  before. 
At  least  300,000  pounds  of  soya  flour  and 
grits  will  be  available,  in  a  variety  of 
mixes  for  use  in  muffins,  pancakes,  and 
macaroni,  and  in  other  forms  suitable  for 
household  cooking. 

You  can  probably  expect  an  abundance 
of  low-priced  staple  foods.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  there  will  be  more  potatoes 
on  hand  than  during  any  previous  war 
year.  The  supply  of  bread  and  other 
grain  products  should  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  market  demand.  Your  bread 
will  have  more  niacin,  thiamine,  and  iron 
in  it  this  year.  It  will  also  contain  more 
riboflavin,  some  of  it  reclaimed  from  the 
large  quantities  of  whey  now  going  to 
waste. 

Farmers  have  been  asked  to  increase 
their  acreage  of  tomatoes  and  green  and 
leafy  vegetables.  You  can  look  for  less 
shortenings,  and  a  tight  situation  of 
butter  with  some  increases  in  margarine. 
Milk  production  likely  will  decline  this 
year,  but  we'll  still  drink  lots  more  than 
we  did  before  the  war.    Cheese  supplies 
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will  be  somewhat  less.  There  should  be 
about  as  much  fresh  fruit  as  in  1935-39, 
and  an  amount  of  canned  fruits  and  fruit 
juices  equivalent  to  that  which  you  con- 
sumed in  1942,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
dried  fruit  as  in  1941.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  dehydrated  soups — enough  to 
meet  the  full  civilian  demand  for  them. 

Getting  these  requirements  and  supplies 
down  on  paper  is  one  thing;  seeing  that 
the  food  is  actually  distributed,  is  another. 
So  far  you've  seen  only  one  side  of  the 
Civilian  Food  Requirements  Branch's  war 
job.  Now  let's  look  at  the  other  side, 
which  consists  of  working  out  special 
programs  to  meet  any  distribution  prob- 
lems that  may  arise.  Each  program  is 
handled  by  a  special  division. 

The  Industrial  Feeding  Division,  for  ex- 
ample, helped  Joe  Farnsworth's  plant  to 
develop  its  feeding  facilities.  This  divi- 
sion sponsors  thousands  of  other  industrial 
in-plant  programs.  The  chief  job  of  the 
Industrial  Feeding  Division  is  to  see  that 
adequate  food  and  equipment  are  channeled 
to  each  plant  with  a  feeding  program,  and 
to  recommend  menus  that  supply  one-third 
of  the  workers'  daily  nutritional  needs. 
The  w^ork  of  this  division  is  rapidly  ex- 
panding, as  an  increasing  number  of  plants 
adopt  in-plant  feeding.  Recently,  an  In- 
ter-Agency Committee,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  several  governmental  agen- 
cies, was  established  to  formulate  over-all 
policies  on  industrial  feeding. 

The  other  day,  the  Civilian  Food  Dis- 
tribution Division  in  the  CFRB,  got  a 
letter  from  a  wholesaler  in  a  crowded  de- 
fense area,  complaining  that  he  was  having 
difficulty  in  getting  supplies  of  canned 


fruits  and  vegetables.  He  said  the  influx 
of  workers  had  created  a  heavy  consumer 
demand  for  these  products  w'hich  he 
couldn't  meet,  and  asked  if  something 
couldn't  be  done  about  it.  A  meeting 
was  immediately  called,  contracts  were 
made  with  some  processors  in  that  area, 
and  the  shortage  was  relieved. 

Problems  like  this  one  are  frequently 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Civilian 
Food  Distribution  Division.  It  is  up  to 
the  Distribution  Division  to  secure  volun- 
tary agreements  with  processors  and 
wholesalers  to  iron  out  temporary  food 
shortages  and  surpluses.  The  division 
constantly  acts  as  a  "trouble  shooter"  in 
working  out  cooperative  action  within 
normal  trade  channels. 

Many  reports  of  food  shortages  are 
received  by  the  CFRB  through  the 
President's  Committee  for  Congested  Pro- 
duction Areas.  This  Committee  has  rep- 
resentatives in  several  defense  areas 
over  the  country,  each  of  whom  keeps  a 
sharp  lookout  for  any  indication  of  a 
food  shortage  in  his  area. 

When  Dickey  Watson's  teacher  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  her  community  interested 
in  providing  better  lunches  for  the  chil- 
dren in  her  school,  she  w'rote  for  advice  to 
the  School  Lunch  and  Food  Preservation 
Division  of  the  CFRB.  She  immediately 
received  an  application  form,  on  which 
she  was  told  to  indicate  a  reliable  or- 
ganization willing  to  sponsor  the  program, 
and  the  type  of  lunches  w^hich  they  would 
guarantee  to  serve.  The  FDA  then  con- 
tacted this  sponsoring  group  and  an 
agreement  %vas  signed,  providing  that 
monthly  food  costs  would  be  paid  on  a 


fixed  rate-per-meal  basis,  if  the  sponsors 
ser%xd  nutritious  meals. 

Thanks  to  the  School  Lunch  Program, 
thousands  of  other  school  administrators 
all  over  the  country  are  able  to  see  to  it 
that  the  children  in  their  community  get 
adequate  meals  at  school. 

The  School  Lunch  and  Food  Preser^^a- 
tion  Division  also  administers  the  Com- 
munity Food  Preservation  Program.  This 
community  program  is  enabling  rural  and 
urban  communities  to  build  their  own 
canning  facilities.  Housewives,  who  agree 
to  share  5  percent  of  their  produce  with  a 
school  lunch  program,  can  use  their 
local  canning  center  to  preserv^e  their 
surplus  garden  foods.  This  adds  up  to 
quite  a  lot  of  preserved  food  when 
hundreds  of  families  avail  themselves  of 
their  community  facilities.  Already  many 
carloads  of  food  have  been  preserved,  in 
several  different  areas,  as  a  result. 

This  year,  more  equipment  is  being  re- 
leased for  the  purpose  of  constructing  com- 
munity canneries.  You  can  find  out  how 
to  obtain  this  equipment  by  wTiting  to 
your  regional  FDA  office.  You  can  also 
get  plans  for  model  canneries,  and  a  multi- 
lithed  manual  suggesting  how  to  organize 
and  operate  community  caiming  centers. 

You  may  not  realize  it,  but  the  job  now 
being  performed  by  the  CFRB  is  a  history- 
making  one.  For  the  first  time,  the  food 
needs  of  every  American  are  being  scientif- 
ically planned  and  administered.  It  is  one 
of  the  biggest  planning,  as  w^ell  as  one  of 
the  greatest  distribution,  jobs  of  all  time. 
The  health  standards  it  has  established 
are  meant  primarily  to  help  us  in  winning 
the  war,  but  they  must  not  be  discarded 
w^hen  peace  comes. 


Truck  farms  all  over  the  Nation,  like  this  field  in  California,  are 
expected  to  yield  plenty  of  dry  beans  and  peas  durins  1944. 


How  food  shortages  ore  relieved:  these  green  vegetables  have 
been  routed  to  a  terminal  market  in  an  eastern  defense  area. 
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Health  beqins  at  home 


MORE  and  more  families  these  days  are 
learning  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  do 
without  a  doctor.  They're  trying  to 
combine  the  resourcefulness  of  grand- 
mother with  the  science  of  modern  medi- 
cine in  order  to  become  efficient  "home 
nurses."  They  are  busy  learning  to  take 
care  of  themselves  because  they  know 
there  are  fewer  doctors  and  nurses  to  take 
care  of  them  if  they  get  sick. 

Before  the  war  you  could  step  to  the 
telephone,  call  a  doctor  and  he  would 
come.  Now  50,000  of  the  United  States' 
176,000  doctors  have  joined  the  armed 
forces  and  those  at  home  have  three  times 
as  many  patients  to  handle.  Nurses  are 
scarce,  too,  with  the  Army  and  Navy  ab- 
sorbing them  at  the  rate  of  2,500  a  month. 

To  make  matters  worse,  people  are  more 
likely  to  get  sick  or  injured  during  war- 
time because  they're  working  harder  and 
putting  in  longer  hours.  It's  estimated 
that  industry  loses  the  equivalent  of 
1,000,000  employees'  work  every  day  be- 
cause of  illness  and  injury.  And  the 
amount  of  food  that  farm  workers  don't 
produce  because  of  sickness  isn't  even 
known,  but  it  would  doubtless  feed  a  lot 
of  hungry  mouths. 

"Treatins"  a  Doctor 

Do  you  know  how  to  "  treat"  a  doctor? 

Most  people  think  they  do  but  most 
doctors  think  they  don't.  For  one  thing 
don't  call  a  doctor  at  night  except  in  special 
emergency.  And  when  you  want  him  to 
visit  during  the  day,  get  word  to  him  as 
early  in  the  morning  as  possible  so  he  can 
plan  his  time  and  won't  have  to  waste 
any  trips. 

Then  decide  in  advance  what  you  are 
going  to  tell  him.  Know  how  you're 
going  to  explain  what  bothers  you,  and 
be  businesslike  in  talking.  This  will 
save  time  for  both  you  and  him.  Finally, 
listen  carefully  to  every  word  he  says  so 
that  you  can  follow  instructions  intel- 
ligently and  "to  the  letter." 

Whether  or  not  to  call  a  doctor  naturally 
depends  on  your  line-up  of  symptoms. 
You  know  what  to  check — aches  and 
pains,  feeling  "sick  at  the  stomach," 
being  too  hot  or  too  cold  as  happens  with 
chills  or  fever,  dizziness,  listlessness, 
stepped-up  pulse  or  breathing,  cough,  un- 
usual discharge  from  nose  or  eyes  or  any 


other  part  of  the  body,  a  "  sick  expression" 
on  the  face,  skin  eruptions,  changes  in 
color  of  skin,  slumping  while  walking  or 
sitting,  and  so  on. 

"We  don't  need  to  become  diagnos- 
ticians," Miss  Olivia  Peterson,  National 
Director  of  Home  Nursing  for  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  says,  "but  every  home 
needs  a  good  ' suspectician.'"  So  learn  to 
recognize  symptoms  and  interpret  them, 
and  also  learn  what  to  do  about  some  of 
them. 

Maybe  there's  sickness  in  your  home 
right  now.  If  so,  maybe  there  are  some 
things  you  could  do  to  lighten  your  job, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  your  patient 
more  comfortable. 

Home-made  hospital  helps. 

For  instance,  did  you  realize  that  the 
average  bed  in  the  home  is  so  low  it's  hard 
to  tend  a  sick  person  in  it  without  severely 
straining  your  back?  You  could  raise  the 
bed  to  a  comfortable  height  with  some 
home-made  "bed  blocks."  Take  four 
blocks  of  solid  hardwood,  about  10  to  12 
inches  high  and  6  to  8  inches  square;  bore 
holes  in  the  blocks,  4  to  6  inches  deep, 
large  enough  to  fit  the  legs  of  the  bed, 
preferably  with  casters  removed.  If  you 
can't  get  wooden  blocks,  take  four  large 
tin  cans  the  same  size  and  fill  them  about 
three-fourths  full  of  sand.  Then  put  the 
detached  can  top  on  top  of  the  sand  in 
each  can  so  that  the  bed  legs  won't  sink 
into  the  sand. 

If  your  patient  needs  a  back  rest,  try 
slipping  a  washboard  into  a  pillowcase 
behind  the  pillow;  "lean"  a  folded  card 
table  or  bread  board  on  a  slant  against  the 
back  of  the  bed;  or  use  a  straight-back 
chair,  bottomside  up,  so  that  its  legs  lean 
against  the  head  of  the  bed  and  its  back 
forms  an  inclined  plane;  and  cover  the 
support  with  pillows. 

For  a  bed  table,  knock  out  both  sides 
of  a  soap  box,  or  orange  crate,  and  paint 
or  paper  the  box,  or  cover  it  with  gay- 
colored  cloth.  Tack  cloth  or  paper  pock- 
ets on  the  ends  to  hold  eyeglasses,  writing 
material,  or  other  small  articles.  Or  for 
a  single  bed,  put  an  ironing  board  across 
the  bed,  resting  it  on  the  backs  of  two 
chairs  with  seats  facing  each  other  under 
the  bed. 

To  make  a  bedside  table,  turn  an  orange 


crate  on  end  and  nail  a  wide  smooth  board 
across  the  top  to  give  more  space.  The 
partition  inside  the  crate  makes  a  good 
shelf  for  books,  toys,  or  toilet  articles. 

You  can  improvise  an  inhalator  by 
inverting  a  large  paper  bag — with  a  3- 
inch-square  hole  cut  in  the  edge  at  the 
bottom,  for  your  mouth — over  an  electric 
percolator  half  full  of  water  and  with 
cord  plugged  in.  Or  if  you  don't  have 
electricity  at  your  house,  you  can  turn 
the.  bag  over  a  pitcher — not  made  of 
glass — of  boiling  water. 

It  is  easy  to  make  a  bedpan  by  taking  a 
large  oblong  baking  pan  and  padding  a 
board  to  fit  across  one  end.  Or  you  can 
roll  newspapers  around  a  strong,  heav^ 
cord  to  form  a  circle,  then  put  a  "floor" 
in  it  of  folded  newspaper,  covered  with 
slick  pages  from  an  old  magazine,  or  waxed 
paper  from  bread  wrappers. 

You  can  make  a  bed  pad  by  stitching 
together  old  newspapers,  and  perhaps 
covering  them  with  bleached  feed-sack 
cloth,  and  binding  around  the  edges. 
Instead  of  rubber  sheeting,  you  can  use 
heavy  brown  wrapping  paper,  oilcloth, 
or  pieces  of  an  old  raincoat. 

For  an  ice  bag  you  can  tie  the  ends  of  a 
piece  of  inner  tube,  securely;  carefully  sew 
up  the  sleeve  of  an  old  raincoat;  or  fold 
over  the  zippered  edge  of  a  vegetable  bag. 
For  a  hot-water  bottle,  you  can  substitute 
a  glass  fruit  jar,  jug,  or  strong  glass  bottle, 
if  you  test  for  leakage  when  you  fill  it,  and 
wrap  it  carefully.  Old  stand-bys  for  hot 
water  bottles,  of  course,  are  bricks,  flat- 
irons,  lids  of  dutch  ovens,  and  cloth  bags 
filled  with  salt,  sand,  small  grain,  or  meal. 

Instead  of  a  drinking  tube,  you  can  use 
a  stick  of  macaroni.  Even  a  teapot,  coffee 
pot,  cream  pitcher,  or  gravy  boat,  is 
easier  to  drink  from  than  a  glass. 

For  a  food  tray,  you  can  use  a  framed 
picture,  shallow  pan,  or  pasteboard  box. 
For  a  door  silencer,  tie  a  sponge,  cloth,  or 
piece  of  rubber  between  the  two  handles 
of  a  door  knob.  For  a  wheel  chair,  attach 
casters  to  the  legs  of  a  straight-back 
chair.  For  a  sputum  box,  you  can  use  a 
small  heavy  paper  bag,  pasteboard  box, 
folded  newspaper  envelope,  or  a  small  tin 
box  with  a  lid. 

In  case  of  communicable  diseases  in  the 
house,  it's  a  good  idea  to  draw  a  chalk 
mark  on  the  sickroom  floor,  at  the  door,  to 
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2  chairs  make  a  bed  table 


remind  you  that  anything  crossing  the 
white  line,  going  our,  should  be  disin- 
fected. Outside  the  door  you  can  put 
down  some  heaw  newspapers  and  keep  a 
dishpan  of  soapy  water  to  dunk  used 
dishes  in,  and  a  wash  boiler  with  soapy 
water  to  receive  soiled  towels,  sheets, 
washcloths,  and  other  linens  until  every- 
thing can  be  boiled.  Such  super-cleanli- 
ness, of  course,  is  to  make  sure  that  no 
germs  leave  the  sickroom  on  hands,  Imen, 
clothing,  body  discharges,  dishes,  food, 
or  flies. 

Medicine  cabinet 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  necessarv 
things  in  every  home  is  a  medicine  cabinet. 
Although  cabinets  can  be  bought  inex- 
pensively, they  are  not  hard  to  make. 
The  Farm  Security  Administration  savs 
groups  of  women  in  its  borrower  families 
sometimes  get  together  for  a  kind  of 
medicine  cabinet  zvork  day. ' '  The  women 
spend  the  morning  making  or  repairing 
cabinets,  then  spend  the  afternoon  dis- 
cussing contents  and  making  some  of  the 
articles  to  go  in  them. 

IN  YOUR  MEDICINE  CABINET 

Aspirin  Essence  of  peppermint 

Tube  of  vaseline  Adhesive  tape 

Bandages  of  gauze  or  clean  white  cloth 
An  antiseptic  for  cuts  and  scratches 
A  tannic  acid  ointment  for  burns 
Boric  acid  jelly  for  boils 
A  simple  liniment  for  sore  muscles 
Epsom  salts  to  make  hot  soaks  for  injured  hands  or 
feet 

Mineral  oil  to  use  as  a  simple  laxative 
Salt  or  ordinary  baking  soda  to  make  a  gargle 
A  stimulant  such  as  spirits  of  ammonia  for  fainting 
or  shock 

List  of  what  to  do  in  case  of  poisoning  or  other 
emergency 

Other  items  recommended  or  approved  by  doctor  . 

A  number  of  families  have  furnished 
medical  supply  kits  to  exchange  among 
themselves  in  case  of  sickness.  Each  kit 
contains  4  sheets,  6  pillowcases,  half  a 
dozen  towels,  4  washcloths,  a  hot-water 
bottle,  ice  cap,  rubber  bed  sheet,  bedpan, 
gauze,  cotton,  and  several  other  articles. 
Then  each  member  of  the  "cooperative" 
is  entitled  to  use  the  kit  for  only  25  cents  a 
week,  plus  the  expense  of  having  soiled 
linen  laundered.  The  small  fees  create  a 
reserve  fund  to  buy  and  replace  articles. 
One  woman  in  each  community  is  chosen 
to  be  mainly  responsible  for  the  kit,  and 
to  keep  it  in  circulation. 

Along  the  same  line,  a  group  of  Farm  Se- 
curity borrower  families  in  Candler  Coun- 
ty, Ga.,  organized  a  "Community  Health 
Chest."  The  chest  was  a  real  chest  made 
of  wood  and  contained  supplies  people 


needed  during  sickness.  The  plan  grew 
out  of  a  meeting  in  w^hich  neighbor  fami- 
lies talked  over  their  problem  of  not  hav- 
ing certain  articles  when  they  were  sick, 
and  the  result  was  that  19  families  became 
charter  members  of  the  Communitv  Health 
Chest.  At  the  same  meeting,  the  mem- 
bers elected  a  chairman  to  be  general  sup- 
ervisor and  caretaker,  and  made  a  list  of 
w^hat  they  wanted  the  chest  to  contain. 
Each  contributed  a  dollar  to  buv  the  origi- 
nal contents  which  included  2  dozen 
towels,  2  hot-water  bottles,  2  ice  caps,  a 
bedpan,  sheets,  pillowcases,  and  hospital 
gowns.  Sometimes  similar  neighborhood 
groups  have  received  a  pair  of  crutches  or 
a  wheel  chair  that  somebody  had  finished 
with  and  wanted  to  donate. 

Keep  well 

But  who  wants  to  be  sick  an}-wav?  Be- 
ing sick  is  no  picnic  and  never  was.  It's 
really  our  duty  in  wartime  to  keep  fit  for 
our  wartime  jobs.  So  first  of  all  we  want 
to  do  everything  w"e  can  to  avoid  sickness. 
Usually  it's  possible  to  ward  it  otf  by  eat- 
ing enough  of  the  right  kinds  of  food,  get- 
ting plenty  of  rest  and  sleep,  practicing 
rules  of  cleanliness,  wearing  proper  cloth- 
ing, living  in  a  reasonably  comfortable 
house,  and  by  doing  everything  we  can  to 
prevent  accidents  and  injury. 

But  not  always.  It  seems  that  no  mat- 
ter how  many  precautions  we  take,  sooner 
or  later  somebody  in  the  family  "comes 
down"  with  something.  The  only  thing 
we  can  do  then  is  to  get  well  as  fast  as 
possible.  These  days  a  lot  of  people  are 
speeding  up  recovery  by  learning  to  do 
for  themselves.  They  realize  it  pavs  to 
know  what  to  do  till  the  doctor  comes  or 
after  he  goes,  or  if  they  don't  call  a 
doctor  at  all. 

Schools  for  "teachers" 

In  four  East  Central  States — Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  North 
Carolina — this  past  November,  155  home 
supervisors  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration attended  classes  to  "teach 
teachers"  what  to  do  in  case  of  sickness. 
All  the  supervisors  had  already  had  home 
nursing  courses  during  college,  but  wanted 
to  brush  up  on  their  knowdedge  by 
attending  the  1-day  "refresher"  courses  in 
their  districts.  The  classes  prepared  them 
to  return  to  the  40,000  small-farm  families 
they  represented  and  to  instruct  these 
families  individually  and  in  groups  in 
home  care  of  the  sick. 
{Concluded  on  -page  14) 
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Food  to  the  rescue 

Alerc/  ships,  launched  by  the  tragedy  of 
Greece^  carry  supplies  to  a  starving  nation, 
and  chart  a  course  of  future  aid  to  Nazi  victims 


SHIPS  steal  silently  from  ports  all  over 
the  world,  under  the  cover  of  night, 
carrying  weapons  of  war.  But  nine 
freighters  sail  the  seas  with  lamps  ablaze, 
and  special  floodlights  focused  on  the  two 
flags  they  fly.  One,  the  flag  of  neutral 
Sweden,  the  other,  the  Red  Cross  flag. 

From  Canada  to  Greece  and  back  again, 
the  nine  ships  ply  regularly,  loaded  with 
grain,  foodstuffs,  medicines,  wheel  chairs, 
sewing  machines,  artificial  limbs,  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  stricken  people 
of  Greece. 

For  over  a  year  now,  they  have  held  to 
their  course,  making  an  aggregate  of  more 
than  44  trips. 

The  story  of  allied  aid  to  Greece  is  one 
of  the  great  sagas  of  this  war.  The  men 
who  sail  those  nine  freighters  derive  a 
special  sense  of  service  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  How,  in  a  world  torn  by 
conflict,  have  they  managed  to  move  their 
precious  cargoes  past  submarines,  battle- 
ships, and  bomber  planes? 

The  answer  lies  in  a  remarkable  piece  of 
international  cooperation,  demonstrating 
the  inherent  decency  of  mankind.  It  lies 
also  in  the  fact  that,  of  all  the  occupied 
countries,  Greece  has  so  few  resources  of 
value  to  the  Nazi  Germans  that  the  Nazis 
are  willing  to  allow  the  Greeks  to  starve. 
They  do  not  have  to  keep  a  working 
population  going,  as  they  must  in  France 
and  Czechoslovakia.  That's  why,  along 
with  humanitarian  reasons,  the  allies  are 
disposed  to  treat  the  Greek  situation  in  a 
wholly  different  fashion,  and  to  allow  food 
for  the  Greeks  to  come  through. 

Two  years  ago,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
whole  Greek  nation  must  perish  from 


starvation.  In  Athens,  all  business  was 
suspended;  people  thought  of  one  thing 
only — how  to  keep  alive.  Children 
roamed  from  door  to  door,  clutching  tin 
cans  in  their  ropelike  fingers,  begging  for 
fishbones  and  scraps.  Their  little  bodies 
were  swollen,  their  complexions  straw- 
yellow,  their  eyes  sore  and  feverish. 
Thousands  died  in  the  streets,  and  their 
relatives  left  them  unidentified  to  avoid 
turning  in  their  bread  tickets.  Adults 
died,  too,  by  the  thousands.  During  the 
cold  days  of  January  1942,  the  daily  death 
rate  in  Athens,  normally  40,  soared  to 
over  200,  and  the  monthly  rate  rose  to 
6,200. 

Hospitals  were  without  medicines  and 
supplies.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see 
mutilated  soldiers,  without  arms  or  legs, 
being  pushed  around  in  soap  boxes,  grind- 
ing their  teeth  to  bear  the  pain.  The 
Nazis  had  confiscated  all  wheel  chairs. 

Through  the  blockade 

Under  the  stress  of  such  human  urgency, 
the  blockade  was  finally  lifted  to  permit 
monthly  shipments  of  food  and  medicines. 
The  first  mercy  ship  to  pass  through  the 
allied  blockade  after  the  occupation  of 
Greece  was  the  Swedish  ship,  Skilia, 
which  set  sail  from  New  York  City  in 
March  1942,  with  more  than  50,000  bags  of 
flour,  9  tons  of  medicines,  and  500,000 
capsules  of  concentrated  vitamins. 

Now,  every  month,  hundreds  of  freight 
cars,  carrying  over  7  million  pounds  of 
food,  cross  the  plains  and  pass  through 
the  railroad  terminals  of  the  United 
States  to  converge  in  Canadian  ports. 


One  train  comes  from  Detroit,  Mich., 
loaded  with  dry  beans;  another  from  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  carrying  dry  peas;  a  third 
hails  from  Mexico  with  millions  of 
pounds  of  chick  peas;  a  fourth  pulls  in 
from  Chicago,  111.,  bearing  dry  soup  pow- 
der; from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  comes  sweet- 
ened condensed  milk;  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
evaporated  milk;  and  rice  arrives  from 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  peas,  beans,  chick  peas,  and  rice 
travel  in  100-pound  bags;  the  dry  soup 
powder  in  1-  or  5-pound  moistureproof 
packages,  shipped  8  or  24  to  a  case;  the 
milk  comes  in  14}^-  or  15-ounce  cans,  48 
to  a  case. 

These  foodstuffs,  together  with  15,000 
tons  a  month  of  Canadian  wheat,  are 
loaded  on  ships  which  leave  Canada, 
cross  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  sail  thence  to  Piraeus,  the  harbor  of 
Athens,  and  to  other  ports  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  Greeks. 

Nine  ships  in  all  are  engaged  in  carry- 
ing food  to  Greece — an  average  of  three 
ships  leave  Canada  each  month.  It  takes 
them  approximately  20  days  to  reach 
Greece,  where  they  unload;  they  then 
return  to  Canada  bearing  no  cargo  ex- 
cept empty  gasoline  barrels,  and  packing 
materials.  As  of  November  1943,  they 
had  made  a  total  of  44  round  trips. 

The  ships  vary  in  tonnage  from  the 
Fenris,  which  carries  3,375  tons  of 
freight,  to  the  Formosa,  which  carries 
9,400  tons.  The  total  capacity  of  the 
nine  ships  is  60,210  tons. 

Most  of  the  ships  go  to  Piraeus,  but  two 
proceed  regularly  to  Salonika.  A  small 
Swedish  vessel,  the  Wiril,  carries  supplies 
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from  the  large  ports  to  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean  Sea. 

All  these  ships  sail  under  safe  conduct  of 
both  the  Allies  and  the  Axis.  Agree- 
ments are  made  about  routes  and  sailing 
times,  and  both  sides  are  properly  notified 
at  least  10  days  before  sailing  date.  There 
have  been  no  difficulties  about  the  safe 
conduct  of  the  ships  agreements  have  been 
kept  to  the  letter,  and  supplies  have  gone 
through. 

Sometimes  ships  are  held  up  at  Gibral- 
tar, because  of  naval  action  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Such  delays  may  have  the 
effect  of  cutting  down  the  rations  in 
Greece.  On  one  occasion,  the  bread 
ration  in  Athens  was  reduced  from  60  to 
40  "drammias,"  or  from  7  to  4-3  ounces, 
a  day,  because  a  boat  was  delayed.  Since 
it  would  be  both  undesirable  and  practi- 
cally impossible  to  develop  a  food  stock- 
pile in  Greece,  a  delayed  boat  pushes  the 
Greek  people  a  step  closer  to  star\'ation. 

Food  report 

Up  to  November  1,  1943,  the  United 
States,  under  lend-lease,  delivered  the 
following  foodstuffs  to  Canada  for  ship- 
ment to  Greece: 

39,957,807  pounds  of  dry  beans 
10,692,490  pounds  of  chick  peas 
8,697,920  pounds  of  evaporated  milk 
2,819,834  pounds  of  sweetened  con- 
densed milk 
6,665,440  pounds  of  dr\-  soup  concen- 
trate 

13,380,200  pounds  of  dr)-  peas 
112,000  pounds  of  baby  food 

82,325,691  pounds 
In  the  future,  it  is  expected  that  food 
shipments  to  the  Greeks  will  be  increased, 
and  that  protein  foods,  especially,  will 
be  added.  Monthly  shipments  from  the 
United  States  to  Canadian  ports  are  ex- 
pected to  run  as  follows: 

6,048,000  pounds  of  pulse  (dry  beans, 
peas  and  chick  peas) 
672,000  pounds  of  dr^-  soup  concen- 
trate 

1,344,000  pounds  of  milk 

560,000  pounds  of  rice 
2,240,000  pounds  of  sundn-  fish  prod- 
ucts 

672,000  pounds    of  high  protein 

spaghetti 
672,000  pounds  of  dry  vegetable 

soya  stew  mix 


12,208,000  pounds 


Greeks  need  protein 

Lack  of  protein  in  the  diet  causes  a 
swelling  of  the  body,  know-n  as  edema, 
and  leaves  the  system  more  susceptible  to 
infection.  Medical  science  has  now  fully 
recognized  the  fact  that  edema  is  due  to 
protein  deficiency.  If  the  diet  does  not 
supply  protein  for  plasma  regeneration  in 
the  blood,  germs  cannot  be  kept  from  mul- 
tiplying. 

Because  protein  is  so  sorely  needed  in 
star\nng  Greece,  the  Food  Distribution 
Administration  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
with  the  cooperation  of  industry,  has  de- 
veloped some  emergency  foods  that  are 
high  in  protein  quality  and  low  in  cost. 

They  are  based  on  flour  from  the  soy- 
bean, which  approximates  the  protein  value 
of  milk  or  meat,  and  is  much  better  than 
peas,  beans,  oats,  wheat,  or  corn.  Sova 
fortifies  and  supplements  wheat  flour  so  the 
wheat  protein  becomes  more  complete. 

Government  scientists  found  that  soya 
flour  makes  a  good  base  for  soup.  In  fact, 
soya  was  used  in  soup  for  school-lunch 
programs  in  the  United  States  during  the 
days  when  surplus  foods  were  distributed 
for  that  purpose.  The  basic  formula  of 
that  soup  is  now  being  used  for  the  Greeks, 
but  the  flavor  has  been  adapted  to  suit 
their  tastes. 

There  are  several  types  of  soup  powder 
containing  soya  flour.  The  one  in  largest 
supply  contains  50  percent  pea  flour,  25 
percent  soya  flour  or  soya  grits,  10  percent 
skim  milk,  and  15  percent  of  spices,  flavor- 
ing, and  yeast.  Large  purchases  of  this 
type  of  soup,  fortified  with  high  vitamin 
B  complex  yeast,  have  been  made  for  ship- 
ment to  Greece. 

Two  ounces  of  these  soups — an  average 
serving  or  a  bo%vlful — gives  20  percent  of 
the  daily  protein  requirement.  Experi- 
ments show  that  the  soup  is  a  complete 
protein  food — rich  in  vitamins — especially 
the  soya  soup  that  contains  yeast  powder. 
These  dry  soup  powders  cost  the  U.  S. 
Government  from  15  to  18  cents  a  potmd. 

Besides  soup  mixes,  other  high  protein 
types  of  foods  have  been  developed.  One 
is  a  cereal  concentrate  or  porridge,  which 
is  especially  popular  in  Russia.  i\s  in  the 
case  of  soup  powder,  only  water  is  needed 
for  its  preparation. 

The  porridge  contains  56  percent  rolled 
oats  or  wheat,  20  percent  soya  grits  or 
flakes,  14  percent  skim  milk  powder,  8 
percent  sugar,  and  2  percent  salt.  It  is 
mixed  for  quick  cooking  and  for  emer- 
gency feeding  on  a  large  scale. 


Another  high  protein  food  is  a  stew  mix 
containing  15  or  20  ingredients  and  tasting 
like  a  meat  and  vegetable  stew.  In  it  are 
chick  peas,  green  and  yellow  peas,  navy 
beans,  carrots,  noodles,  potatoes,  mixed 
greens,  barley,  and  soybean  grits.  -  Unlike 
the  soups  which  can  be  prepared  by  mixing 
with  water  and  bringing  to  a  boil,  the  stew 
mix  must  be  soaked  and  cooked  for  30 
minutes. 

A  high  protein  spaghetti  made  with 
soya  flour  is  also  being  prepared  for  ship- 
ment to  Greece.  It  contains  83  percent 
durum  wheat  flour,  15  percent  soya  flour, 
and  2  percent  egg  solids. 

Ground  pilchard,  packed  in  6-poimd 
cans  and  shipped  in  wooden  boxes,  6  or  8 
boxes  in  a  case,  is  another  high  protein 
food  destined  for  Greeks  and  especially 
requested  by  them.  Prepared  and  packed 
on  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States, 
this  fish  must  travel  10,000  miles  to  feed 
the  star^'ing  Greeks. 

The  Food  Distribution  Administration 
also  contracted  for  over  750,000  pounds  of 
canned  squid  during  1943-  The  Greeks 
like  and  are  accustomed  to  squid,  a  high 
protein  food,  and  a  shipment  will  be  for- 
warded as  soon  as  necessary  arrangements 
can  be  made.  In  addition,  consideration 
is  now  being  given  to  production  of  from 
9  to  13/2  million  pounds  of  this  product  in 
1944. 

Food  stock  roundup 

Rounding  up  foodstuffs  for  shipment  is 
the  job  of  the  Food  Distribution  Admin- 
istration. For  instance,  if  dry  beans,  peas, 
dry  soup,  condensed  milk,  evaporated 
milk,  and  rice  are  requested  for  shipment 
to  Greece,  the  Food  Distribution  Adminis- 


A  Greek  child  showing  clearly  the  men- 
tal and  physicol  effects  of  long  starvation. 
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Greek  refugees  receive  hot  food  from 
relief  agencies  at  a  station  platform. 

tration  will  determine  the  location  of  the 
commodities  and  may  request  the  follow- 
ing shipments: 

Thirteen  cars  dry  beans,  weighing 
1,040,000  pounds,  from  Detroit,  Mich.;  12 
cars  dry  peas,  weighing  999,400  pounds, 
from  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  23  cars  chick  peas, 
weighing  2,150,970  pounds,  from  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.;  20  cars  dry  soup,  weighing 
1,344,000  pounds,  from  Chicago,  III.;  3 
cars  sweetened  condensed  milk,  weighing 
178,000  pounds,  from  Cleveland,  Ohio;  4 
cars  sweetened  condensed  m.ilk,  weighing 
270,000  pounds,  from  Cleveland,  Ohio.; 
7  cars  evaporated  milk,  weighing  448,000 
pounds,  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  7  cars  rice, 
weighing  560,000  pounds,  from  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Export  permits  are  issued  in  the  United 
States,  and  clearance  is  given  in  London 
and  Canada.  Foods  such  as  dry  soup  are 
packaged  by  manufacturers  in  specially 
designed  Victory  containers,  with  direc- 
tions for  mixing  given  in  a  dozen  lan- 
guages. 

The  Swedish-Swiss  Commission  has  a 
Committee  of  Action  in  Greece  composed 
of  30  members — half  Swedish  and  half 
Swiss.  This  committee  is  in  complete 
charge  of  the  reception  of  food  shipments, 
and  determines  the  orders  of  foods  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Its  re- 
quests are  transmitted  through  the  Swedish 
Foreign  Office  in  Stockholm,  to  the 
American  and  British  Legations  there  and 
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This  lad,  a  victim  of  "hunger  swellings," 
roams  the  streets  in  a  savage  hunt  for  food. 

through  them  to  London  and  Washington. 

The  orders  are  then  considered  in  Wash- 
ington by  an  inter-agency  committee 
which  meets  about  once  a  month  to  decide 
all  questions  pertaining  to  Greek  relief. 
The  British,  Canadian,  and  United  States 
governments  are  all  represented  on  this 
committee.  After  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  here  and  approved  in  London,  the 
British  and  American  Legations  in  Stock- 
holm are  informed,  and  the  message  is 
transmitted  back  to  Greece  through  the 
Swedish  Foreign  Office. 

The  financing  of  the  project  has  been 
managed  as  follows:  The  ships  were 
chartered  in  the  name  of  the  Swedish  Red 
Cross,  after  the  Greek  Government  had 
underwritten  the  charter  on  the  promise 
that  the  Greek  War  Relief  Association 
would  pay  for  it.  Since  January  1,  1943, 
the  United  States  Government,  under  Lend 
Lease  arrangements,  has  taken  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  shipping  expenses,  ex- 
cept for  a  part  which  GWRA  still  pays. 
Funds  for  this  are  raised  through  volun- 
tary contributions  to  GWRA  by  Amer- 
icans who  are  interested  in  helping  Greece. 
In  addition  to  covering  the  costs  of  hiring 
the  ships,  lend-lease  funds  finance  the  ship- 
ment of  foods  described  above.  The 
Canadian  Government,  through  the  Cana- 
dian Wheat  Board,  donates  about  15,000 
tons  of  wheat  per  month,  while  the 
American  and  Canadian  Red  Cross  pay  for 
and  procure  medical  supplies. 


The  Greek  War  Relief  Association  pays 
for  most  of  the  equipment  (including  cars, 
motorcycles,  and  trucks  and  petrol  to 
run  them)  for  distribution  of  goods  in 
Greece.  Also  some  of  the  essential  office 
supplies  and  the  various  requests  for  com- 
modities that  do  not  come  under  lend- 
lease  operations.  The  Greek  War  Relief 
Fund  of  Canada  participates  in  this  pro- 
gram, too. 

Future  Plans 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Greek  War  Relief 
Association  on  September  21,  1943,  to 
consider  an  expanded  program  for  reha- 
bilitation needs,  National  President  Spyros 
P.  Skouras  emphasized  that  while  the 
death  rate  has  been  reduced  by  the  food 
from  the  mercy  ships,  the  Greek  people 
are  really  more  dead  than  alive.  For  the 
most  part,  they  are  human  skeletons, 
suffering  the  dire  effects  of  3  years  of 
malnutrition,  malaria,  tuberculosis,  and 
other  diseases.  It  will  take  10  to  15  years 
to  repair  the  ravages  of  starvation  among 
the  living,  especially  among  the  children 
and  youth. 

The  entire  economy  must  be  recon- 
structed. Feeding,  housing,  medicines, 
and  hospitals  must  be  provided.  Burned 
villages  must  be  rebuilt,  and  refugees 
returned  home.  Care  for  orphans  and 
disabled  people  must  be  provided.  Edu- 
cation and  other  public  welfare  projects 
must  be  reestablished. 

Plans  for  liberated  Greece  were  formu- 
lated at  recent  sessions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration meeting  from  Nov.  10  to  Dec.  1, 
1943,  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
But  the  task  is  so  tremendous  that  neither 
the  Government  nor  private  agencies  can 
handle  it  alone.  The  rehabilitation  of 
Greece,  and  other  liberated  countries,  is  an 
undertaking  that  will  require  help  from 
all  quarters.  And  the  American  people 
are  ready  to  do  their  part. 

Nine  ships  now  sail  the  seas,  immune 
against  bombs  and  bullets,  bearing  life- 
giving  food  to  Greece.  But  they  are  just 
the  forerunner  of  the  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion that  must  come  when  war  ends. 
When  the  war  ends  a  whole  fleet  of  mercy 
vessels  must  set  sail  from  ports  all  over 
the  world,  with  lights  on,  flags  in  full 
view,  carrying  cargoes  of  food,  clothing, 
and  medicine  for  the  bleeding  victims  of 
Naziism. 
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THE    "BACK -OF -THE -YARDS" 

section  in  Chicago's  South  Side  gets  its 
name  from  the  slaughterhouses  and  stock- 
yards that  dominate  that  odorous  district. 

There  was  a  time  when  more  than  the 
atmosphere  was  unsavory.  The  section 
was  notorious  as  a  breeding  place  for 
juvenile  delinquency  and  crime. 

Social  workers  tried  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. They  established  recreational  proj- 
ects, but  without  much  success.  And  it 
was  not  until  the  Back-of-the- Yards  Neigh- 
borhood Council  began  its  super^'ised 
child-feeding  program,  that  the  problem 
began  to  clear. 

From  1939,  when  the  Council  sponsored 
the  first  Community  School  Lunch  pro- 
gram with  the  aid  of  free  commodities 
from  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  (now  Food  Distribution  Ad- 
ministration), the  child-feeding  program 
has  grown  until  now  nearly  7,000  children 
are  served  at  least  one  daily  meal. 

Recently,  when  the  distribution  of 
surplus  food  products  was  discontinued 
under  Congressional  direction,  dark  days 
loomed  ahead.  Thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  in  the  Back-of-the- Yards  neighbor- 
hood wrote  letters  to  Congressmen  and 
Senators  asking  that  the  school-lunch 
program  be  continued — letters  like  these: 
Today  I  have  heard  about  the  milk  that 
was  being  sold  at  the  school  will  not  be 
sold  any  longer.  Now  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  ever  since  from  the  time  I  drank  the 
milk  it  gave  me  energy  and  aided  in  my 
class  work  and  for  my  muscles  also. 
Please  make  this  favor  for  my  benefit.  Let 
us  continue  milk. — Salome  Atlas." 

' '  I  think  the  penny  milk  is  a  fine  thing 
and  wish  to  succeed  in  receiving  it. 
Some  day  Til  repay  you  by  using  my 
strength  and  health  for  the  good  of  my 
country. — Rose  Gramczak." 

Although  it  was  too  late  for  House 
action,  the  United  States  Senators  rein- 
stated funds  for  a  Nation-wide  Community 
School  Lunch  program.  In  addition,  the 
Illinois  State  Legislature  appropriated 
81,500,000  to  provide  supplementary  funds 
for  the  operation  of  Community  School 
Lunches  in  the  State.  As  a  result,  thou- 
sands of  children  in  Illinois,  and  millions 
throughout  the  United  States,  are  enjoy- 
ing a  daily  lunch  or  glass  of  milk. 

This  year  the  School  Lunch  and  Feeding 
program  of  the  Back-of-the- Yards  Neigh- 
borhood Council  is  speeding  ahead  through 
opportunities  provided  by  the  reimburse- 
ment features   of  the  new  Community 
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Twelve  o^clock  scholars 


School  Lunch  program  of  the  FDA.  By 
careful  and  judicious  buying,  the  Council, 
as  sponsor  for  all  the  programs,  is  able  to 
buy  high  quality  foods  in  large  variety  at 
such  reasonable  prices,  that  the  lunches 
provided  for  the  children  are  remarkably 
complete  and  appetizing. 

A  total  of  50  million  dollars  was  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  School  Lunch  pro- 
grams in  1943  and  1944. 

According  to  preliminary  reports  an 
average  of  4,233,000  children  participated 
in  the  Federal  school  lunch  program  in 
December.  Of  these  542,000  were  served 
free  meals,  and  178,000  were  served  at  less 
than  the  prevailing  charge.  The  total 
cost  to  the  Food  Distribution  Administra- 
tion was  $4,474,000. 

Under  the  Food  Distribution  Adminis- 
tration's program,  school  lunches  must 
measiure  up  to  nutritional  standards,  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  Federal  funds.  As 
a  result,  the  programs  are  ser\ang  to 
educate  parents  as  well  as  children.  Here's 
what  the  principal  of  a  school  in  Cumber- 
land Furnace,  Tenn.,  says: 

We  feel  that  otur  School  Lunch  program 
is  of  paramount  importance  to  our  school 
children,  especially  to  those  underprivi- 
leged youngsters  whose  parents  know 
nothing  of  the  nutritive  values  of  foods. 
Through  nutrition  study  courses  for  the 
past  6  weeks,  we  have  striven  to  teach  oiur 
children  just  what  foods  they  should  have 
daily  for  proper  health  and  growth.  In 
many  instances  this  information  has  been 
carried  over  to  the  homes,  and  has  made 
parents  more  nutritionally  minded." 

The  Food  Distribution  Administration's 
School  Lunch  program,  with  its  T^^pe  A  and 
Type  B  lunches,  is  designed  on  principles 
of  sound  nutrition.  The  flexibility  of  the 
menus  and  the  simplicity  of  preparing  and 
serving  them  are  practical  methods  of 
teaching  nutrition.  The  Menu-Planning 
Guide  for  School  Lunches,  NTC-IO,  \^Tit- 
ten  for  the  sponsors  of  these  programs,  is 
being  widely  used  as  a  primer  on  nutrition 
through  low  cost  meals. 

Today,  emphasis  in  School  Lunch  pro- 
grams is  on  nutrition,  rather  than  on  the 
disposal  of  surplus  foods.  But  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  menus  allows  for  the  use  of 
foods  that  are  in  abundance  locally. 

Take  Coon  Rapids,  Iowa,  as  an  example. 


Located  in  the  com,  hog,  and  chicken 
country,  it  used  to  hold  an  annual  Rooster 
Day.  About  the  middle  of  June,  after  the 
hatching  season,  poultry  and  egg  buyers 
who  wanted  to  insure  a  supply  of  infertile 
eggs,  would  offer  premium  prices  for  roost- 
ers in  order  to  get  the  male  birds  culled  out. 

Last  Jime,  however,  Roswell  Garst,  a 
seed  corn  farmer,  persuaded  merchants  and 
poultr)-men  to  stage  a  new  kind  of  Roost- 
er Day.  Instead  of  buying  roosters, 
poultry  and  egg  buyers  bought  big  "ads" 
in  local  papers,  urging  poultrj-men  and 
farmers  of  the  surrounding  countryside  to 
donate  roosters  for  use  in  the  commimity 
school-lunch  project.  They  readily  do- 
nated the  birds  because  they  were  provid- 
ing food  for  their  own  youngsters. 

A  local  poultry  house  did  the  slaughter- 
ing, cooling,  and  cleaning  without  charge. 
Then  a  local  woman's  club  cooked  and 
canned  800  quarts  of  chicken,  enough  for 
chicken  lunches  in  Coon  Rapids  schools 
twice  a  week. 

Nutrition  education  and  the  using  of 
local  surpluses  are  but  two  of  the  good 
results  of  school-lunch  programs.  The 
total  benefits  are  immeasurable. 

Back-of-the- Yards  in  Chicago  or  in  Coon 
Rapids,  Iowa,  thousands  of  young  Amer- 
icans are  growing  straight  and  strong 
through  the  help  of  proper  meals.  ' '  Free- 
dom from  want"  is  more  than  a  slogan  of 
war.  It's  the  foundation  for  a  healthy, 
responsible  citizenship. 
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We  Salute  the  Home  Front 

(Concluded  from  p.  4) 


Red  and  blue  plastic  ration  tokens  worth 
one  point  each  make  their  debut  Feb.  27. 

Victory  Gardens  covered  Minneapolis 
with  glory  this  year,  too.  The  19,894 
gardens  produced  1,110  carloads  of  food. 

This  paragraph  from  the  chairman's 
report  expresses  the  feeling  of  many  Con- 
sumers' Interest  committees:  "In  all  our 
years  of  public  work  we  have  never  found 
any  relationships  as  worth  while." 

In  MICHIGAN  the  Highland  Park  Com- 
mittee on  Living  Costs  and  Consumers' 
Protection  was  appointed  by  the  mayor 
shortly  after  war  was  declared.  Gener- 
ally known  as  "The  Mayor's  Committee," 
it  is  composed  of  representatives  of  social 
and  civic  organizations.  Its  chairman  is 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Mueller.  Mrs.  Mueller  also 
serves  on  the  County  and  State  Consumer 
Interests  Committees  and  is  community 
service  member  of  the  War  Price  and 
Rationing  Board.  In  1943  the  committee 
conducted  courses  on  wartime  consumer 
problems,  nutrition,  and  household  re- 
pairs. A  public  meeting  for  consumers 
was  planned  jointly  with  the  Ration 
Board's  Price  Panel. 

In  Wayne  County  OPA  asked  Consum- 
ers' Interest  Committee,  headed  by  Mary 
West  Jorgensen,  to  help  with  the  ration- 
ing program.  The  committee  discovered 
that  in  some  foreign  neighborhoods  the 
mothers  were  losing  their  coupons  with- 
out receiving  equivalent  value.  Commit- 
tee members  took  an  interpreter  and  ex- 
plained rationing  in  their  own  language. 

The  Board  of  Education  gave  the  use  of 
the  schools  for  meetings  on  rationing. 
Speakers  explained  the  points  and  ration- 
ing to  parents  in  more  than  300  schools. 
Where  possible,  the  upper  grade  children 


were  brought  in  to  hear  the  explanation 
as  so  many  of  them  are  the  family  shoppers 
and  the  school  is  training  them  to  use 
points. 

In  NEW  YORK  CITY  consumer  centers, 
and  consumer  information  centers  are  the 
outlets  for  the  Consumer  Services  Division, 
directed  by  Mrs.  Aubyn  N.  Wentworth. 
Here  women  who  come  to  market  can  get 
information  on  ceiling  prices,  food  values 
and  other  practical  marketing  problems. 
Volunteers  on  duty  will  help  them  with 
OPA  forms  and  explain  regulations. 

New  York  consumers  for  many  years 
have  been  listening  to  the  "Best  Buys  of 
Today"  broadcast  by  the  Department  of 
Markets,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Frances  Foley  Gannon. 

As  in  many  other  cities  throughout  the 
country  the  American  Women's  Volunteer 
Services  of  New  York  has  given  courses 
in  consumer  education  leadership  to  equip 
qualified  women  with  much  needed  in- 
formation on  consumer  problems  in  order 
that  they  may  become  group  leaders. 
They  have  established  rationing  informa- 
tion desks  at  each  of  their  unit  headquarters 
in  Greater  New  York  and  have  been  par- 
ticularly helpful  to  the  foreign-born 
groups.  In  many  places  in  the  State,  a 
consumers'  service  bureau  is  rendering  a 
real  help  to  Army  and  Navy  wives  on 
problems  of  housing,  marketing  and 
general  shopping  information. 

The  New  York  settlement  houses  have 
done  much  to  improve  the  buying  knowl- 
edge of  the  low-income  consumers.  In 
addition  to  their  educational  services, 
their  action  programs  have  been  notable. 

Henry  Street  started  the  first  Swap  Shop. 

Bronx  House  has  a  cooperative  buy- 
ing club. 

Greenwich  House  has  a  Consumer  Infor- 
mation Center  staffed  by  Home  Economic 
volunteers. 

New  York  City's  Consumer  council  is 
jointly  sponsored  by  settlements,  trade 
unions,  women's  groups,  and  neighbor- 
hood councils. 


LEHER  TO  A  RATIONING  BOARD 
REGARDING  BOOK  II 

"Dear  Sir:  To  Whom  it  may  concern  1  am  writing  about 
my  Ration  Book  No.  2,  the  hoy  7/p  stairs  runs  to  the  store 
for  me  after  school,  and  I  gave  him  my  hook  and  he  changed 
his  pants  to  work  after  school  and  the  man  down  stairs  took 
the  pants  that  had  my  hook  was  in  we  caught  him  with  the 
pants  on  but  he  says  he  hasn't  seen  the  hook  and  they  was 
in  the  pants  he  said  at  first  he  would  look  for  the  book  and 
now  him  and  his  mother  gets  smart  every  time  1  ask  for 
the  book  he  had  the  pants  on  and  he  must  have  seen  the 
book. 

Oblige." 


Health  Begins  at  Home 

(Concluded  from  p.  9^ 

Each  session  included  a  talk  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  local  health  department  on 
available  services,  discussion  of  daily 
routine  in  the  sickroom,  study  of  diets 
for  the  sick,  demonstration  of  simple 
home  care  methods,  display  of  no-cost  and 
low-cost  improvised  equipment,  discussion 
of  prenatal  and  postnatal  care  of  mothers, 
home  delivery  of  babies,  care  of  a  new- 
born infant,  discussion  on  contents  of  a 
home  medicine  cabinet,  and  a  concluding 
summary  of  important  points. 

A  doctor  or  nurse  from  the  local  Public 
Health  Department  attended  each  school 
and  cooperated  in  every  way  with  the 
supervisors.  To  them  the  course  repre- 
sented a  fine  way  of  saving  doctors'  and 
nurses'  time  and  enabling  them  to  spread 
their  services  among  more  families.  Miss 
Gertrude  Drinker,  FSA  Regional  Chief  of 
Home  Management  at  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
originated  the  idea  of  the  refresher  courses 
and  directed  the  schools.  Mrs.  Cornelia 
Roys,  supervising  nurse  for  the  Mid- 
Western  Agricultural  Workers  Health  As- 
sociation, did  most  of  the  teaching. 

Red  Cross 

For  many  years  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  been  promoting  home  nursing  instruc- 
tion for  members  of  families  and  has  pro- 
vided teachers  for  classes  in  rural  and 
urban  areas  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Anyone  may  join  a  Red  Cross  home 
nursing  course,  or  start  the  ball  rolling 
to  get  one  organized  in  the  community. 
The  nearest  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  will 
approve  an  instructor,  locate  a  place  to 
hold  classes,  and  order  textbooks  and 
supplies.    The  courses  are  free,  too. 

Every  family  needs  a  copy  of  the  Red 
Cross  home  nursing  textbook  called  "Red 
Cross  Home  Nursing."  It  costs  only  60 
cents  and  can  be  obtained  from  any  Red 
Cross  chapter,  most  book  stores,  or  bv 
writing  to  the  American  Red  Cross, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Although  this  book  contains  several 
chapters  on  preparation  for  home  delivery 
of  babies,  care  of  the  mother,  and  han- 
dling of  newborn  infants,  a  special  book- 
let with  more  details,  called  "Emergency 
Care  for  the  Birth  of  a  Baby,"  may  also  be 
obtained  from  the  Red  Cross. 

Still  another  publication  that  should  be 
in  every  home  is  "Until  the  Doctor 
Comes, ' '  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C,  costing  only  10  cents. 
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last  minute  reports 

from  U.  S.  Government  Agencies 


December  25  through  January  21 

"Know  the  Top  Ceiling  Prices"  is  the 
slogan  for  consumers  during  February  and 
March.  Ask  your  War  Price  and  Ration- 
ing Board  for  a  copy  of  the  doliar-and- 
cents  ceiling  price  lists  now  available. 
Also  ask  for  information  on  how  to  report 
violations.  Public  libraries,  community 
centers,  and  women's  organizations  are 
participating  vigorously  in  the  campaign 
to  help  enforce  ceiling  prices. 

Children's  Clothing  an6  low-cost  clothing 
have  become  scarce  in  stores,  while  some 
luxury  items  with  high  ceiling  prices  ore 
still  on  sole.  Both  OPA  and  WPB  ore 
taking  action  to  insure  adequate  production 
of  essential  civilian  goods.  WPB  has 
taken  steps  to  increase  supplies  of  infants' 
and  children's  clothing  which  should  arrive 
on  retail  counters  during  February  and 
March.  Further,  Chester  Bowles,  OPA 
Administrator,  says  that  "as  time  goes  on 
we  are  hopeful  that  an  increased  percent- 
age of  it  will  carry  easy-to-recognize 
dollar-and-cents  prices  marked  on  each 
article." 

More  Food  for  School  Lunches  will  be 
assured  by  the  new  OPA  rationing  plan 
basing  allotments  on  the  number  of  persons 
served  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February  1  944,  instead  of  on  the  amount  of 
food  used  in  December  1942.  The  new 
allotments  are  sufficient  to  provide  the 
A  and  B  lunches  which  FDA  encourages 
for  the  school  children's  noon  meal.  You 
can  help  in  this  program  by  urging  school 
representatives  to  go  to  their  ration  boards 
as  soon  as  possible  to  get  their  allotments. 
When  they  go  to  the  ration  board,  they 
should  know  the  number  of  children  to 
whom  the  school  expects  to  serve  meals 
during  the  months  of  January  and  February. 
The  schools  under  contract  with  FDA  should 
state  the  type  of  meals  they  plan  to  serve. 
Those  schools  that  are  not  under  contract 
with  FDA  should  be  prepared  to  give 
detailed  information  on  the  kind  of  meals 
to  be  served  and  the  amount  of  food 
needed. 

Colored  Margarine  may  now  be  used  by 
public  schools  in  their  school  lunches  with- 
out paying  the  $600  Federal  tax,  according 
to  a  new  ruling  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue.    White  margerine  may  be  col- 


ored, honey  or  peanut  butter  or  other 
spread  may  be  added  to  change  the  flavor 
or  color,  and  it  may  be  used  without  dis- 
playing a  sign  to  that  effect.  However, 
if  there  are  State  laws  affecting  the  use  of 
margarine  in  public  eating  places,  the 
public  school  lunchrooms  must  conform. 
The  forgiveness  of  the  Federal  tax  applies 
only  to  publicly  operated  lunchrooms,  and 
not  to  those  operated  by  concessionaires. 

Many  More  Potatoes  will  be  coming  to 
market  during  the  first  6  months  of  1944 
than  came  in  1943.  There  won't  be  a 
potato  famine  this  year.  Eaten  daily, 
potatoes  can  provide  as  much  as  25  per- 
cent of  an  average  person's  vitamin  C 
needs,  together  with  B  vitamins,  iron  and 
other  minerals,  a  good  quality  of  protein, 
and  starch  as  a  fuel  food.  Boil  potatoes  in 
their  jackets  to  preserve  vitamin  C.  Bake 
them,  and  urge  your  family  to  eat  skin 
and  all. 

Count  on  Cabbage  as  a  Victory  Food 
Selection  the  latter  part  of  February  or 
early  March.  There  will  be  lots  of  it 
coming  to  market  for  some  time  now. 

Jams,  Jellies,  Marmalade,  and  fruit  but- 
ter produced  from  fruits  harvested  lost 
summer  and  fall  are  now  reaching  the 
civilian  market  in  greater  quantities.  By 
next  June,  the  end  of  the  current  pack  year, 
civilians  will  have  consumed  416  million 
pounds  ofth  ese  fruit  spreads,  the  estimates 
show.  All  citrus  marmalades  containing 
citrus  fruits  only  are  point  free. 

There's  not  Enough  Niacin  to  go  'round, 
so  the  effective  date  of  the  enrichment  of 
bakery  products  other  than  white  bread 
has  been  postponed  until  May  1,  1944. 
By  that  date,  niacin  supplies  are  expected 
to  be  adequate  so  that  enrichment  of  white 
flour  in  all  yeast-raised  products  (except 
biscuits  and  crackers)  and  all  doughnuts 
can  be  mode. 

Rubber  Heels  sold  to  consumers  who 
wont  to  do  the  job  of  attaching  them  in- 
stead of  taking  them  to  the  shoe-repair 
shop,  now  hove  a  ceiling  price  of  10  and 
1  5  cents  a  pair. 

You  Won't  Get  Hooked  if  you  buy 
hooked  rugs.  Dollar-and-cents  ceiling 
prices  have  been  determined  for  them,  and 
prices  must  be  attached  to  the  rugs. 


Be  Sure  Your  Correct  Address  is  written 
plainly  on  the  cover  of  your  ration  book. 
Hundreds  of  lost  ration  books  dropped  in 
the  mails  by  the  finders  are  being  sent  to 
the  dead  letter  office  every  month,  because 
owners  failed  to  fill  in  their  addresses  on 
the  covers.  Anyone  who  finds  a  book 
need  only  drop  it  in  the  mail  (if  the  name 
and  address  are  written  on  the  cover)  and 
it  will  be  sent  to  the  owner,  who  will  be 
required  to  pay  the  postage. 

CONSUMER  CALENDAR 

Processed  Foods. — Green  stamps  G,  H, 
J  in  Book  4,  good  through  February  20. 
K,  L,  M  valid  from  February  1  through 
March  20.  Blue  stamps  A8,  B8,  C8,  D8, 
E8  in  Book  4  valid  on  February  27  for 
10  points.  Blue  tokens,  valued  at  one 
point  each,  will  be  used  to  moke  change, 
for  these,  as  well  as  for  green  stamps, 
until  they  run  out  on  March  20. 

Meats  and  Fats. — Brown  stamps  V,  W, 
in  Book  3  good  through  February  26. 
Brown  stomp  X  valid  February  6,  expires 
February  26/  Y  valid  February  1  3,  and  Z 
valid  February  20,  both  expire  March  20. 
Red  stamps  AS,  B8,  C8  in  Book  4  valid 
on  February  27  for  10  points  each.  Red 
tokens,  worth  1  point,  will  be  used  to  make 
change  for  these,  as  well  as  for  Brown 
stamps,  until  they  run  out  on  March  20. 

Sugar. — Stamp  30  in  Book  4  good  for  5 
pounds  through  March  31. 

Shoes. — Stamp  18  in  Book  1,  and  Air- 
plane stomp  No.  1  in  Book  3,  each  good 
indefinitely  for  one  pair  of  shoes. 

Fuel  Oil. — East  and  Far  West:  period  2 
coupons  expire  February  7/  period  3  valid 
all  month;  period  4  become  valid  February 
8.  Midwest:  period  2  coupons  expire 
February  7;  period  3  valid  all  months- 
period  4  and  5  become  valid  February  8. 
South:  period  3  coupons  expire  February 
21/  period  4  and  5  valid  all  month. 

Stoves. — Apply  at  your  local  ration 
board  for  purchase  certificates. 

Gasoline. — A-8  gasoline  coupons  (3 
gallons)  good  in  17  Eastern  States  and 
District  of  Columbia  through  February  8. 
A-9  coupons  (3  gallons)  become  valid  on 
February  9.  Outside  that  area,  A-10 
coupons  ore  valid  (3  gallons)  all  month. 
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GUIDE  POSTS 


Swap  It  or  f!x  !t 

The  Swap  Shop  started  by  Karin  Peterfy 
of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  in  New 
York  City  is  now  a  large  bargain  basement 
department  store — at  least  it  looks  like 
one.  It's  such  a  success,  that  a  whole 
chain  of  swap  shops  are  springing  up. 

The  New  Year  saw  the  opening  of  a  new 
service  for  those  who  want  to  save  shoes 
and  shoe  leather.  It's  called  a  Self  Shoe- 
Repair  Shop.  Anyone  can  come  there, 
receive  instructions,  and  find  leather, 
nails,  and  cobbler  tools  to  resole  and  heel 
his  shoes.  For  details,  write  to  Henry 
Street  Settlement,  265  Henry  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Spotlight  on  food  waste 

Do  you  ever  consider  the  drama  in  food 
waste  and  wonder  how  to  impress  it  upon 
others?  Carrie  Pimm  Cook  of  Chicago, 
III.,  read  a  statement  in  the  October  CON- 
SUMERS' GUIDE  that  gave  her  an  idea 
for  a  dialogue.  The  statement  was:  "We 
wasted  enough  food  last  year  to  feed  33 
million  people  for  6  weeks."  So  she 
wrote  a  playlet,  and  called  it  ' '  We  Save 
for  Uncle  Sam."  It  has  been  presented 
before  many  audiences  already,  and  has 
resulted,  we  are  sure,  in  saving  hundreds 
of  pounds  of  food.  Acting  time  is  only 
10  minutes;  it  is  suitable  for  use  before  all 
groups. 

Mildred  Mahoney  of  Warsaw,  Ind.,  had 


a  similar  idea,  and  spun  it  out  into  a 
delightful  skit  called  "Jimmie  and  the 
Victory  Fairy."  It's  suitable  for  presenta- 
tion by  children  in  grades  3  and  4. 

Another  dramatized  story  of  food  con- 
servation, written  by  Catherine  Beau- 
champ  of  the  Food  Distribution  Adminis- 
tration, is  called:  "Let's  Play  Soldier." 
It  is  briefer  than  the  other  two  and  is 
excellent  for  those  occasions  when  you 
are  allowed  only  a  few  minutes  to  put  the 
message  over. 

If  your  club  or  school  can  use  these 
playlets  write  for  a  mimeographed  copy 
of  any  or  all  of  them,  to  Marketing  Re- 
ports Division,  Food  Distribution  Admin- 
istration, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Polly  put  the  kettle  on 

And  we'll  all  have  tea.  Supplies  are 
nearly  up  to  normal  again.  Usually,  we 
average  about  140  cups  of  tea  a  year.  If 
shipments  come  through  as  expected,  you 
can  count  on  136  cups  per  person  in  1944. 
That's  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket,  how- 
ever, to  British  tea-drinkers,  who  average 
2,400  cups  a  year. 


Before  the  war,  the  United  States  im- 
ported tea  from  India,  Ceylon,  Java, 
Sumatra,  China,  and  Japan.  Normal  im- 
ports ran  between  95  and  100  million 
pounds  a  year.  In  1944,  we  will  receive 
76  million  pounds,  and  the  tea  will  come 
only  from  India  and  Ceylon. 


The  United  Nations  all  share  in  the 
available  supply  of  tea.  It's  allocated 
among  them  by  the  Combined  Food  Board, 
on  the  basis  of  normal  usage  and  shipping 
facilities.  The  War  Food  Administration 
buys  and  imports  the  entire  U.  S.  supply 
of  tea  and  distributes  it  fairly  among 
members  of  the  teaifrade  in  this  country. 
They,  in  turn,  distribute  it  to  retailers. 


Round-up  on  spice  *n  everything 
nice 

There's  more  real  cinnamon  on  the  mar- 
ket today  than  before  the  war.  Then  you 
bought  powdered  cassia  bark  from  China 
and  Java;  now  real  cinnamon  from  Ceylon 
is  getting  through.  Total  stocks  of 
cinnamon  in  the  country  are  about  one- 
third  of  the  pre-war  supply.  An  imita- 
tion cinnamon  powder,  synthetically 
flavored,  is  helping  to  stretch  the  supply. 

Since  September,  cloves  have  come  in 
from  Zanzibar  and  Madagascar  and  now 
are  near  90  percent  of  the  usual  supply. 
Ginger  will  be  about  as  plentiful  in  '44  as 
in  '43.  Allspice  from  Jamaica  will  be 
close  to  normal  in  supply. 

Imports  of  black  and  white  pepper  from 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  have  been  cut  off 
for  almost  2  years.  The  large  reserve  we 
had  on  hand  at  the  outbreak  of  war  is 
being  distributed  under  Government  regu- 
lation to  assure  a  supply  for  the  duration. 
That's  why  there's  less  than  half  as  much 
pepper  on  the  market  now  as  before  the 
war. 

Note  on  spice  keeping:  Transfer  spices 
from  wartime  cardboard  boxes  to  tight 
cans  or  small  glass,  screw-top  jars;  air,  heat, 
and  light  impair  the  flavor. 
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cw  Year 
-new  nope 


ROY  F.  HENDRICKSO.N, 

Director,  Food  Distribution  Administration. 


Most  Americans  are  entering  the  new 
year  with  new  hope.  Italy,  as  a  fighting 
force,  is  out  of  the  war.  The  myth  of 
German  invincibility  has  been  destroyed 
forever.  The  Allies  are  making  consider- 
able headway  in  the  fight  against  Japan. 
Without  being  overly  optimistic,  we  can 
see  a  rift  in  the  clouds. 

We  also  are  more  hopeful  about  the 
Battle  of  Food.  A  year  ago  there  were 
dire  predictions  that  we  would  run  into 
serious  want;  that  the  Allies  were  getting 
all  our  foods;  that  the  farmers — faced 
with  innumerable  handicaps — would  never 
be  able  to  keep  our  larder  filled.  Those 
predictions  have  failed  to  materialize. 

Take  your  own  case.  Perhaps  you 
haven't  been  able  to  obtain  beef — the 
armed  forces  use  a  lot  of  beef — but  have 
you  been  unable  to  obtain  pork  or  lamb 
or  mutton?  And  granting  that  you 
haven't  been  able  to  obtain  any  of  the 
so-called  red  meats,  how  much  real 
trouble  have  you  run  into  in  purchasing 
alternate  protein  foods — poultry  or  eggs 
or  fish  or  beans? 

We  are  fortunate  in  this  country  that 
we  are  able  to  obtain  alternate  foods.  In 
Greece,  in  Yugoslavia,  in  Poland,  in  other 
countries  still  under  the  Axis  heel,  a  food 
shortage  means  a  shortage  of  all  foods — 


not  just  the  ones  people  like  or  are  accus- 
tomed to  eating.  If  we  talked  to  some  of 
the  desperate  people  in  occupied  countries 
about  our  food  shortage,  chances  are  they 
would  look  at  us  in  amazement.  They 
would  consider,  in  the  light  of  what  they 
are  going  through,  that  we  have  no  food 
shortage  here  at  all. 

We  take  a  different  approach  to  the 
problem,  however.  We  say,  "People  in 
the  United  States  always  have  had  plenty 
to  eat.  Look  how  much  less  we  have  now 
than  in  the  years  before  the  war." 

Let's  see. 

In  the  years  before  the  war  we  had  no 
ration  coupons  to  bother  with.  But — a 
great  many  of  us  had  no  dollar  bills  to 
bother  with,  either.  And  the  lack  of 
money  can  cut  down  on  food  consumption 
just  as  drastically  as  the  lack  of  ration 
points. 

Actually,  civilian  per  capita  food  con- 
sumption in  1943  was  5  percent  greater 
than  the  1935-39  average — the  years  we 
like  to  talk  about.  Consumption  in  1943 
was  not  a  great  deal  less  than  that  of  1941 
and  1942,  when  this  country  sat  down  to 
the  greatest  feast  in  its  history. 

Most  civilians  are  working  now  and  are 
able  to  buy  food.  Under  rationing  they 
are  able  to-  obtain  adequate  amounts  in 


the  grocery  stores — either  the  foods  they 
are  accustomed  to  eating  or  alternate 
foods.  This  means  that  the  nutritional 
status  of  our  total  civilian  population, 
through  the  better  distribution  of  food,  is 
probably  at  an  all-time  high. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  an  idealized 
picture  of  the  food  situation.  There  have 
been  shortages  of  beef,  turkeys,  butter, 
oranges,  and  other  foods  we  heretofore 
have  been  able  to  buy.  These  shortages 
have  interrupted  our  usual  way  of  doing 
things.    They  have  annoyed  us. 

But  let's  ask  ourselves  a  few  questions. 
How  can  we  compare  the  annoyance,  of 
not  being  able  to  buy  beef  with  the 
poignancy  that  comes  when  a  soldier  says 
good-bye  to  his  wife  and  children.  How 
can  we  compare  the  annoyance  that  comes 
from  not  being  able  to  buy  oranges  with 
the  suffering  of  a  Marine  who  has  been 
wounded  at  Tarawa?  There  is,  of  course, 
no  basis  for  comparison.  Mere  annoy- 
ance cannot  be  compared  with  real 
sacrifice. 

During  1943  most  of  us  had  become  ad- 
justed to  the  nuisance  of  using  ration 
books.  In  1944,  we  will  have  become 
more  adjusted  to  the  types  of  food  that  are 
available  to  us.  When  we  become  com- 
pletely adjusted — when  we  get  a  perspec- 
tive on  the  total  food  situation — we  will 
decide  that  we  aren't  doing  so  badly  after 
all. 

Food  prospects  in  1944  appear  to  be 
reasonably  bright.  Most  of  the  food  al- 
locations made  thus  far  give  us  as  much 
food  as  we  had  during  the  period  1935-39. 
A  few  give  us  more.  But  the  final  story, 
of  course,  will  depend  on  what  the 
Weather  man  has  in  store  for  us,  how 
successful  our  farmers  will  be  in  making 
adjustments  to  wartime  conditions,  on  the 
course  of  the  war,  and  many  other  factors 
that  are  still  in  the  future. 

But  we  had  the  same  unknowns  to  con- 
tend with  at  the  beginning  of  1942  and 
again  at  the  beginning  of  1943.  We  faced 
those  troubled  periods  with  confidence  and 
we  can  look  forward  to  1944  with  confi- 
dence. 

Now  that  we  are  in  the  third  year  of 
war,  the  unknowns  no  longer  frighten  us. 
In  a  manner  of  speaking,  we  are  veterans. 
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Consumers'  guide 


How  well  eat  this  year 

Experts  look  into  1944  food  supplies— estimate 
what  we^ll  have  compared  with  what  wed  like 


BASIC  7  FOODS 

Group  1. — Green  and  yel- 
low vegetables  —  some 
raw,  some  cooked,  frozen, 
or  canned. 


Group  2. — Citrus  fruits  and 
tomatoes,  raw  cabbage, 
or  salad  greens. 

Group  3- — Potatoes,  other 
vegetables,  and  fruit. 


Group  4. — Milk  and  milk 
products.  Fluid,  'evapo- 
rated, and  dried  milk,  or 
cheese. 

Group  5- — Meat,  poultry, 
fish,  or  eggs,  or  dried 
beans,  peas,  nuts,  or  pea- 
nut butter. 

Group  6. — Cereals,  natural, 
whole  grain,  enriched,  or 
restored. 

Group  7- — Butter  and  forti- 
fied margarine. 


GOOD 


FAIR 


Sweetpotatoes  

Those  extra  2  million  Victory 
Gardens  aimed  for  this  year 
will  bring  many  vegetables 
into  this  class  for  some  fami- 
lies. 


Citrus  should  be  in  good  supply 
through  the  spring.  Toma- 
toes will  be  a  favorite  in  Vic- 
tory Gardens. 

Potatoes — After  about  May  1 
will  depend  on  new  crop. 


Fluid  milk — if  shared  fairly. 


Pork  for  first  few  months  of 
1944,  dried  beans  and  peas, 
peanut  butter,  eggs.  Soy  flour, 
grits. 

Wheat  products,  flours,  pre- 
pared cereals.  Oatmeal. 

Margarine,  compared  with  pre- 
war. In  amount,  less  than 
}^  that  of  butter. 


Probably,  in  relation  to  de- 
mand, most  vegetables  will 
come  in  this  category.  How- 
ever, the  weather,  man- 
power, machinery,  ceiling 
prices,  will  all  have  a  part  in 
the  final  answer.  Canned  and 
frozen  vegetables  too. 

Commercially  canned  grapefruit 
juice.  Commercially  canned 
tomato  juice.  Fresh  tomatoes 
depend  on  weather,  etc. 

Same  as  group  1,  for  fresh  vege- 
tables. Probably  most  will  be 
fair,  but  hard  to  predict  far 
ahead  of  time. 

Cheese,  both  hard  and  soft, 
canned  milk.  Cream,  butter- 
milk, ice  cream. 

Beef  (except  scarce  in  second 
quarter).  Luncheon  meats, 
poultry.  Pork  during  sum- 
mer.   Canned  fish. 


Butter. 


Onions  will  be  scarce 
until  Texas  deal 
starts  in  April.  Ba- 
nanas. Canned 
fruits. 

Dried  milk. 


Lentils.  Fresh  fish. 


Whole  corn  meal. 


OTHER  FOODS 


Sugars,  sirups,  other  sweets .   Sugar,  same  as  this  year  for    Honey   Corn  sirup. 

,      your    coupons.     More    for    Jams  and  jellies,  above  normal 
I     home-canning.  but  below  bid  demand. 

Citrus  marmalade.  Sherbets. 

Cereals   Macaroni,  spaghetti   Rice   Hominy  grits.  White 

corn  meal. 

Fats   Bacon,  lard   Salad  oils  except  olive  -  Olive. 

Salad  dressings.    Shortenings,  j 
Miscellaneous   Vinegar — more  white,  less  ci-    Tea,  cocoa,  marjoram   Coconut,  pineapple. 


der. 
Ginger. 


sage,  celery  seed, 
cinnamon,  thvme, 
black  pepper. 
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War  models  for  the  home  front — 1944 


That  brassy  note  at  reveille  jarring  sol- 
diers in  United  States  army  camps  into 
reluctant  wakefulness  is  now  likely  to  be 
synthetic.  It  comes  from  a  new  quarter- 
master bugle,  olive  drab,  made  of  cellulose 
acetate  butrate.  And  that  synthetic  swing 
note  from  the  radio  pours  out  from  a  glass 
base  transcription.  Glass  is  the  newest 
imagination-catching  material  on  the  mar- 
ket— and  sand,  its  principal  ingredient,  is 
dirt  cheap.  From  city  to  farmyard,  syn- 
thetics are  releasing  war-essential  materials. 

Everything  is  conservation.  The  army 
rebuilds  shoes,  using  the  old  uppers,  and 
thereby  saves  nearly  9  million  square  feet 
of  leather — or,  in  money,  3  million 
dollars — for  2,733,000  sturdy  G.  I.  shoes. 
Doctors  cut  bandages  with  shears  Iji 
inches  shorter  than  usual,  to  save  metals; 
fighting  men  use  signal  pistols  with  plastic 
handles  instead  of  the  usual  brass;  and 
the  Glenn  Martin  Plant,  outside  of  Balti- 
more, is  reclaiming  all  usable  floor  sweep- 
ings. It  feels  rich  in  straining  out  a 
handful  of  valuable  filings,  screws,  and 
bolts  from  metals  that  are  irreplaceable. 

Changes,  made  to  conserve  vital  war 
materials,  tell  a  wonderful  story  of 
America's  adaptability.  The  housewife 
is  preparing  dinner  in  ceramic  cooking 
ware  or  in  the  new  glass  pie  plates,  double- 
boilers,  or  baking  dishes  which  absorb 
heat  rather  than  reflect  it  as  metal  vessels 
do.  And  the  man  of  the  house — now  the 
man  of  war — is  protected  from  bullets  in  a 
flying  fortress  by  3  inches  of  transparent 
laminated  glass — a  layer  of  glass,  a  thin 
strip  of  amber-colored  resin,  a  layer  of 
glass,  and  so  on  like  a  club  sandwich 
pressed  together  into  impenetrability. 

This  is  1944  and  the  average  consumer 
has  used  up  her  nylon  hose,  her  two-way 
stretches,  her  rubber  gloves.  She  would 
like  a  new  lamp  for  the  living  room,  a 
piece  of  real  jewelry,  a  dress  with  a  zipper 
from  here  to  there,  and  a  lovely  rich-toned 
rug,  but  what  is  she  going  to  get? 

Rubber  goods 

It  is  possible  that  within  the  next  few 
months  she  will  be  able  to  buy  a  girdle 
made  from  synthetic  rubber  elastic  thread — 
a  wholly  new  material  that  will  be 
called ' '  rubber' '  by  courtesy.  The  material 
holds  a  new  world  of  possibilities.  But 
■it  may  be  well  into  1944  before  quantities 
of  the  rubber  thread  products  are  available. 
Non-thread  rubber  goods  such  as  baby 


pants,  protective  sheeting,  and  rubber 
gloves  to  protect  nail  polish — only  10 
shades  to  choose  from! — will  be  on  the 
market,  too.  Hot  water  bottles  have  been 
considered  essential  and  their  manufacture 
has  been  permitted  all  along. 

Stockings 

One  of  the  greatest  changes  in  war  manu- 
facture for  civilians  has  occurred  in  the 
hosiery  made.  Rayon  stockings  took  the 
place  of  silk  and  nylon  before  the  technical 
problems  of  making  rayon  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute were  solved.  Now  this  product 
is  much  improved  and,  except  for  its  com- 
parative lack  of  elasticity,  is  a  good  buy. 
Rayon  stockings  are  made  in  5  colors  and 
in  black  and  white.  The  only  stocking 
you  won't  find — except  for  the  possibility 
of  a  temporary  short  supply  on  some 
dealer's  shelf — is  the  number  so  sheer  it 
can  be  worn  but  once. 

Shoes 

More  than  one-third  of  our  total  sole 
leather  (cattle  hide)  goes   to  military 

BRUSHES  AND  BROOMS 


orders.  But  excellent  quality  cattle  hide 
is  still  being  used  for  men's  and  women's 
shoes  despite  the  tremendous  military  re- 
quirements. About  one-fifth  of  the  suit- 
able sole  leather  is  set  aside  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  your  shoe  repairing.  Manu- 
facture of  shoes  with  synthetic  soles  and 
fabric  uppers  will  not  be  increased,  nor 
will  the  designs  be  permitted  endless  re- 
visions. In  a  recent  exhibition,  the  War 
Production  Board  showed  a  child's  shoe 
with  a  vinyl  resin  sole  and  tipping  that 
indicated  no  wear  when  the  rubber  heel 
and  the  leather  uppers  did.  Another 
exhibit  showed  that  shoes  treated  with 
mineral  oil  increased  wearing  qualities 
about  14  percent;  those  treated  with  a  wax 
compound  increased  wear  up  to  40  percent. 

Millinery 

No  controls  have  been  placed  on  women's 
hats,  which  up  until  now  have  been 
known  in  the  trade  as  "temptation 
merchandise."  But  recently  the  industry 
has  voluntarily  developed  its  own  war- 


CIVILiAN  PRODUCTS 


This  corner  of  War  Production  Board  conservation  exhibit  shows,  in  pre-war  end  Victory 
models  side  by  side,  how  we  are  making  the  most  of  what  we  have  for  home  use. 
Brooms  with  bamboo  handles  and  less  straw,-  gqibage  cans  of  reprocessed  paper  and 
wood  instead  of  zinc  and  steel;  plastic  cases  for  clocks  and  vacuum  jugs;  no 
stainless  steel  tableware;  hairpins  in  2  sizes  instead  of  10. 
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time  conservation  code.  It  determines 
how  many  inches  of  veiling,  or  ribbon 
may  decorate  a  hat,  how  many  inches  of 
brim  a  hat  may  have. 

Fabrics 

Facilities  for  making  all  textiles — wool, 
rayon  and  cotton — have  become  increas- 
ingly tight.  More  wool  goods  can  be 
produced  only  through  more  efficient  use 
of  manpower.  There  are  neither  spindles, 
looms,  construction  materials,  nor  workers 
for  factory  expansion.  To  meet  military 
demands  and  equip  civilians,  fabric  facili- 
ties are  being  operated  to  the  limit  of 
capacity.  The  bottleneck  is  at  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving  lines.  Manufacturers 
are  reducing  the  varieties  of  colors  and 
counts,  and  are  running  larger  lots.  All 
processes  are  being  simplified. 

Colors  and  dyes 

In  very  few  cases  have  colors  been  specified 
in  WPB  orders.  A  manufacturer  is  told 
he  may  make  a  line  of,  say,  four  colors. 
He  then  decides  his  own  limited  color 
range  according  to  (a)  what  sells  best,  and 
(b)  what  he  cannot  get  in  the  way  of 
war-needed  chemicals.  The  subtle  shades 
which  one  woman  in  a  hundred  might 
buy  have  naturally  disappeared.  The 
average  woman  thinks  that  pink  or 
chartreuse  is  banned.  This  isn't  so,  the 
colors  that  are  on  the  market  are  the 
colors  that  sell. 

Household  items 

Some  American  rugs  and  car-pets  are  still 
being  made,  but  only  a  fraction  of  the 
peacetime  quantity.  Most  lines  have  been 
voluntarily  simplified  with  no  authoriza- 
tion as  to  sizes.  No  wool  of  carpet  weight 
is  raised  in  the  U.  S.  This  wool  came 
from  China  and  India.  Some  rugs  are  im- 
ported from  Venezuela  and  Mexico,  but 
the  total  number  is  not  large.  Rug  pads, 
however,  are  being  made  to  meet  all  de- 
mands. They  are  usually  made  of  animal 
hair  matted  to  form  a  resilient  felt. 

About  half  of  America's  bedding  pro- 
duction is  for  the  armed  forces.  Cots, 
bunks,  sleeping  bags,  springs,  and  mat- 
tresses are  needed  in  tremendous  numbers 
by  the  services.  But  for  this  production 
as  well  as  for  that  reserved  for  civilians 
the  lack  of  steel  is  the  biggest  problem. 
The  bedding  industry  in  pre-war  years 
consumed  well  over  300  thousand  tons 
of  steel  each  year.  Now  it  gets  about 
50  thousand  tons  for  springs,  and  none 
at  all  for  mattresses.  War  model  mat- 
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Only  IV4  pounds  of  steel  in  new  model. 
Pre-war  design,  left,  used  about  20. 


tresses  lack  the  luxury  of  innersprings, 
but  are  as  good  as  the  best  types  obtain- 
able 30  years  ago.  Bedsteads  are  not  a 
major  difficulty.  They  must  do  with 
only  joining  metal.  Some  woods  are  out, 
and  novelties  are  decidedly  fewer.  All 
upholstered  jurniture,  studio  couches,  and 
sofa  beds  are  denied  metal  for  springs. 
In  this  field,  however,  wooden  springs 
have  put  in  an  appearance,  and,  as  every 
archer  knows,  wood  can  have  amazing 
resiliency.  Wood,  however,  is  scarcely 
less  critical  than  steel.  Hardwoods  are 
needed  for  army  trucks  and  trailer  bodies 
plywood  for  airplanes,  and  crating  woods 
for  the  armed  forces  are  in  enormous  de- 
mand. One  of  the  problems  of  the  furni- 
ture maker  is  how  to  move  his  product, 
crated,  to  the  retailer. 

Blankets  84  inches  in  length  are  made  in 
four  colors  plus  white,  standardized  to 
assure  production  of  utilitarian  and  well- 
wearing  types.  Although  bedspreads  are 
considered  relatively  nonessential,  some 
are  still  being  made,  but  large  quantities 
of  cottons  and  rayons  are  going  to  more 
tirgent  uses.  But  the  stocks  should  be 
enough  for  some  time  to  come.  Sheets 
for  double  beds  are  sometimes  easier  to 
buy  than  the  single  sheets  used  by  the 
armed  forces  and  hospitals. 

The  supply  of  scissors  and  shears  for 
household  uses  is  no  longer  plentiful,  but 
more  material  has  recently  been  granted. 

Carpet  sweepers  may  once  more  be  pro- 
duced with  limited  quantities  of  metal 
not  suited  to  war  goods.  And  even 
though  Army  camps  and  ships'  decks  call 
for  tremendous  numbers  of  mops,  there  is 


War  model  icebox  takes  at  most  6 
pounds  of  steel.    Pre-war  style,  85  pounds. 


still  an  adequate  supply  for  civilians. 
Household  waxes  are  not  scarce,  nor  is 
ammonia.  A  new  kind  of  earthenware 
pail  is  being  manufactured  to  supplement 
the  fair  supply  of  galvanized  buckets. 

Of  the  ten  active  silver-plate  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States,  five  have  con- 
verted most  of  their  facilities  to  production 
of  war  goods.  The  others  are  restricting 
production  to  the  most  essential  items: 
Knives,  forks,  dessert  spoons,  and  tea- 
spoons. Silver-plated  carving  sets  have 
been  specifically  banned  by  WPB  because 
their  sale  encourages  increased  purchase  of 
two  units,  whereas  only  one  piece  may  be 
needed.  Such  frills  as  oyster  forks, 
bouillon  spoons  and  butter  knives  are  no 
longer  being  made  except  in  sterling  silver. 
New  silver-plate  patterns  are  not  being 
developed  and  most  old  ones  are  being  dis- 
continued until  the  war  is  over. 

Production  of  toiveling  is  approximately 
the  same  as  usual,  but  there  are  fewer 
towels  for  household  use.  Coarse  linen 
fabrics  for  dish  towels  are  made  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  consumer  demands. 

The  acute  paper  shortage  is  a  head- 
ache for  goods  that  must  have  cartons. 
Recently  a  carload  of  glass  products  were 
stacked  one  on  another  in  a  freight  car 
without  protective  containers  or  wrap- 
pings, and  shipped  to  a  retailer. 

Every  factory  has  simplified  production — 
sometimes  at  Government  order,  some- 
times voluntarily.  Purpose  is  to  release 
critical  materials,  facilities,  and  manpower 
for  war  production  to  assure  civilians  a 
steady  supply  of  goods  by  sacrificing  large 
selections  and  complicated  designs. 
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I  will  safeguard  my  family's  health  by  giving  them  the  proper 
food  every  day,  for  I  know  that  sickness  is  sabotage  and  health 
is  strength.  There  is  no  better  way  for  me  to  contribute  to  the 
war  effort  than  by  keeping  myself  and  my  family  well. 


I  will  learn  to  substitute  for  scarce  things,  and  teach  my  family 
to  eat  unaccustomed  dishes.  We'll  get  the  Basic  7  that  the 
nutrition  experts  recommend,  by  eating  things  available  in 
plentiful  supply  even  though  they  may  not  be  our  old  favorites. 


I  will  save  "womonpower"  by  having  simple  meals.  In  that 
way  I  can  give  more  time  to  volunteer  war  work.  I'll  stream- 
line my  housekeeping  so  that  nothing  vital  is  neglected  and 
nothing  unnecessary  is  allowed  to  use  my  time  and  energy. 


1*11  shop  early  in  the  week  and  early  in  the  day  in  order  to  get 
a  better  selection  and  to  help  out  the  overworked  grocer  I'll 
buy  only  what  I  need  and  I'll  do  my  best  to  help  stomp  out  black 
markets  by  accepting  no  rationed  goods  without  ration  stamps. 
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I'll  store  left-over  food  correctly  so  tfiat  notfiing  will  be  wasted 
for  I  know  that  much  of  the  value  of  certain  foods  is  lost  by 
improper  storage.  I'll  learn  new  ways  to  stretch  rationed 
foods  and  new  recipes  for  left-over  bread  and  vegetables. 


I'll  save  cans  end  do  my  share  in  the  Nation-wide  drive  to  pro- 
vide 400,000,000  used  tin  cans  every  month  in  1944.  I'll 
wash  and  flatten  the  cans  and  watch  the  papers  for  news  of  the 
regular  collection  time  of  the  local  salvage  committee. 


I'll  save  all  foi,  and  what  I  can't  re-use  I'll  turn  in  to  my  butcher. 
[Housewives  are  no  longer  asked  to  strain  it,  and  even  when  it's 
rancid  it  is  valuable.  And  the  2  points  a  pound  the  butcher 
will  pay  me  will  be  a  help  with  my  meat  ration. 


I'll  gef  father  to  make  an  early  start  on  our  Victory  Garden 
this  year,  so  that  we  can  produce  more  food  than  we  did  lost 
year.  We'll  profit  by  last  year's  mistakes  and  not  plant  too 
much  of  anything,  or  things  which  are  unsuited  to  my  area. 


I'll  encourage  my  children  to  save  waste  paper  and  collect 
scrap.  Both  paper  and  scrap  metals  are  critical  items  on  our 
war  production  program.  Millions  of  containers  made  from 
waste  paper  are  being  sent  overseas  to  our  fighting  forces. 


I'll  remind  my  family  to  remember  our  fighters  and  our  allies 
when  favorite  foods  are  scarce — they  don't  have  all  the  things 
they'd  like  best  to  eat  all  the  time  either!    We'll  all  resolve 

to  PRODUCE,  PRESERVE,  SHARE,  and  PLAY  SQUARE. 
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Bab 


es 


in  wartime 


They  took  my  fancy  perambulator! 

It  isn't  funny!  They  remodeled  my  carriage  until 
now  it  looks  a  lot  more  like  grandma's  than  a  twentieth 
century  vehicle.  They  took  my  scales,  too,  and  you 
know  how  important  scales  are  in  keeping  a  check  on 
a  girl's  figure.    They've  even  rationed  my  foods! 

Now  don't  get  the  wrong  idea.  I'm  not  complain- 
ing, not  a  bit  of  it.  Neither  are  my  3,000,000  play- 
mates, for  we're  1943's  war  babies. 


Many  of  the  fathers  of  1944's  babies,  as 
the  1943's,  will  be  serving  as  enlisted  men 
in  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  or  7th  grades  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  the  Government  will 
continue  to  help  in  the  care  of  their 
babies  until  they  are  1  year  old.  The 
Emergency  Maternity  and  Infant  Care 
program  will  look  out  for  both  mothers 
and  babies.  Here's  how  it  works:  A 
woman  may  get  a  form  requesting  the 
care  from  her  doctor  or  from  one  of  her 
local  health  and  welfare  agencies,  a  local 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  a  pre- 
natal clinic,  or  a  military  post.  She  fills 
it  out,  including  her  husband's  serial 
number.  Then  her  doctor  completes  the 
form  and  sends  it  to  the  State  director  of 
maternal  and  child  health.  Once  the 
care  has  been  approved,  she  receives  com- 
plete maternity  service  during  the  pre- 
natal period,  childbirth,  and  6  weeks 
thereafter. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  role  the  Gov- 
ernment is  playing  in  the  lives  of  war 
babies.  It  sees  to  it  that  all  of  them  get 
a  fair  share  of  rationed  foods.  Each  new 
baby  is  entitled  to  a  ration  book,  and  the 
allowance  is  so  ample  that  every  baby 
under  2  years  can  get  his  entire  require- 
ments from  canned  foods  if  canned  grape- 
fruit juice  is  substituted  for  tomato  juice 
and  cans  or  glass  jars  containing  4% 
ounces  of  strained  fruits  and  vegetables 


at  one  point  each  are  used.  Baby  foods 
themselves  are  expected  to  be  produced 
in  even  larger  quantities,  over  a  million 
and  a  half  more  cases  than  last  year,  and 
metal  allowances  for  their  containers  are 
ample. 

Mothers  worried  about  short-lived  scar- 
cities of  oranges  can  substitute  canned 
citrus  fruit  juices  or  tomato  juice.  Twice 
as  much  tomato  juice  as  orange  juice,  the 
experts  say,  supplies  the  same  amount  of 
vitamin  C. 

Milk,  the  most  important  single  item 
in  a  baby's  diet,  must  be  safe,  reasonably 
uniform  in  composition,  and  available  in 
sufficient  quantities.  Looking  after  baby's 
milk  needs,  as  well  as  his  other  food 
needs,  is  the  Special  Needs  Section  of  the 
Civilian  Food  Requirements  Division  of 
the  War  Food  Administration.  Not  so 
long  ago,  when  canned  milk  was  rationed, 
it  was  this  agency  that  had  21  cans  out  of 
48  in  every  case,  set  aside  for  civilians,  and 
the  Special  Needs  Section  also  helped  to 
work  out  the  rationing  program  in  such 
a  way  that  babies  get  18  cans  out  of  that 
21.  This  year  there  will  be  2  million 
more  cases  of  evaporated  milk  for  civilians 
than  last  year — thanks  to  the  continued 
efforts  of  the  Division.  Since  all  canned 
milk  must  meet  specific  Federal  standards 
and  is  highly  uniform,  one  brand  may  be 
replaced  by  another  with  no  change  in 


nutritional  value.  The  only  difference 
lies  in  the  vitamin  D  content,  for  some  are 
irradiated — a  few  are  not. 

Other  items  pertaining  to  babies'  lives 
have  been  cut  as  to  frills  but  the  supply  of 
necessities  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
Government  attention.  There  will  be 
enough  tiny  garments  to  outfit  any  baby, 
although  the  variety  will  be  less,  as  even 
his  small  cothes  must  compete  for  vital 
raw  materials  and  work  hours.  The 
Government  is  asking  mothers  to  cooper- 
ate, not  to  buy  baby  an  elaborate  layette 
but  to  buy  him  only  what  he  needs  as  he 
needs  it,  to  resist  buying  clothes  that  may 
be  outgrown  before  they  can  be  worn  out. 

Diapers,  a  must  for  any  baby,  are  now 
being  made  at  the  rate  of  8  million  dozen 
a  year,  almost  twice  the  1939  production. 
Ever  since  the  war  started  the  production 
figures  have  topped  those  of  1939,  but  for  a 
time  they  were  somewhat  less  than  the 
increasing  consumer  demand.  In  some 
cases  bird's-eye  machinery  was  being 
temporarily  used  for  army  twill  but  now 
diaper  facilities  are  not  permitted  to  manu- 
facture other  products.  Occasional  local 
shortages  pop  up  even  now,  but  these  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  stepped-up  pro- 
duction has  not  yet  filled  all  the  gaps  left 
by  the  several  months  of  lower  supply. 
Heavily  populated  war  centers  are  slated 
to  get  their  baby  supplies  more  evenly 
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too,  thanks  to  a  recent  equitable  distribu- 
tion order  issued  hy  WPB. 

Safetypins  will  continue  co  be  produced 
in  about  the  same  amount  as  they  were  in 
1941.  That  means  that  those  that  mam- 
mas do  buy  must  not  be  lost.  Brass  is  the 
troublemaker  on  the  safetypin  front. 
There  just  isn't  enough,  and  what  there 
is  must  go  into  the  manufacture  of  shell 
casings  and  other  vital  war  supplies. 
Pins  must  now  be  made  entirely  of  steel, 
and  that's  a  poser  for  manufacturers. 
They  have  difficulty  in  converting  their 
machines  to  the  changed  material  but 
they  are  making  excellent  progress. 

Biggest  nursery  bug-a-boo  was  the 
shortage  of  rubber.  Standardized  nipples 
and  hot  water  bottles  will  continue  to  be 
made,  but  the  new  synthetic  rubber  which 
is  being  made  available  for  essential  civil- 
ian products  is  expected  to  have  a  favor- 
able effect  on  nursery  items  as  soon  as 
their  manufacture  gets  under  way.  Pants, 
protective  sheeting,  and  bath  equipment 
are  now  being  made  with  a  waterproof 
coating.  Rounded  glides  keep  cribs  mov- 
able, replace  rubber  wheels. 

Baby  won't  miss  his  daily  bath  for  lack 
of  the  necessaries  either.  There  will  still 
be  plenty  of  pure  soap  on  the  market  and 
plenty  of  talcum,  too.  Olive  oil,  often 
used  for  bathing  new  babies  stays  some- 
what scarce,  but  there  will  be  mineral 
oil  instead  and  that's  preferred  by  many 
authorities  because  it  doesn't  become 
rancid.  Sterilized  raw  cotton  will  con- 
tinue to  be  easy  to  buy.    So  will  be  toilet 


seats,  soft  brushes  for  baby's  hair,  stiff 
brushes  to  clean  his  bottles,  and  tiny 
brushes  for  his  first  teeth. 

Baby  scales,  once  prohibited  to  save 
metal  for  war  goods7  are  now  made  in 
limited  quantities  and  can  be  bought  on  a 
doctor's  prescription.  Baby  can  be 
weighed,  however,  on  his  regular  visit  to 
the  doctor  or  community  clinic  for  a 
check-up. 

Many  cotton  looms  are  busy  weaving 
war  goods  and  that  leaves  few  free  to 
weave  baby's  bedding.  For  that  reason 
there  will  not  be  an  endless  supply  of 
crib  sheets,  quilted  pads,  and  other  baby 
bedding,  but  enough.  There  will  be 
enough  blankets,  too,  in  cotton,  part  wool, 
or  all  wool  in  standardized  sizes.  Pat- 
terns and  construction  are  limited  to  those 
already  established,  but  the  traditional 
pink,  blue,  and  white  still  prevail.  Pil- 
lows and  mattresses  will  still  be  available 
in  good  quality,  but  the  War  Production 
Board  is  asking  mothers  to  buy  these  and 
other  bedding  items  unselfishly,  leaving 
the  extras  in  the  store  to  supply  another 
baby's  needs. 

The  baby  carriage  situation  has  changed 
for  the  better.  There  have  been  so  many 
demands  for  carriages  that  the  \Va.T  Produc- 
tion Board  has  loosened  its  restrictions 
and  there  will  be  almost  a  million  new 
carriages  for  this  year's  babies  to  ride  in. 
Metal  allowance  has  been  increased  for 
simple  carriages,  but  elaborate  styles  are 
out  for  the  duration.  Twins  and  even  trip- 
lets will  ride  in  carriages  suited  to  their 
size  but  no  more  ornate  than  the  rest. 


Although  cribs,  high  chairs,  and  essen- 
tial bath  and  toilet  equipment  will  still  be 
restricted  to  the  least  possible  use  of  metal 
and  less  than  the  usual  variety  of  design, 
as  are  other  items,  enough  of  them  will  be 
produced  to  fill  baby's  needs.  Other 
furnitm-e  essential  to  baby's  health  and 
proper  care  will  continue  to  be  available, 
but  mothers  with  dreams  of  considerable 
decoration  will  find  them  impossible  of 
attainment.  Highly  decorative  items 
without  an  essential  purpose  can't  be 
manufactured  in  wartime. 

Rubber  ducks  no  longer  bob  entranc- 
ingly  up  and  down  in  baby's  bath,  nor  do 
rubber  balls  respond  to  his  sqeezings  and 
give  out  strange  sounds,  for  there  aren't 
any  to  buy.  His  play  gadgets  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  of  noncritical  materials. 
There  w^ill  still  be  rattles  painted  in  lead- 
free  paints,  but  there  won't  be  as  many 
colors  for  the  choosing. 

Neither  for  baby  nor  for  anyone  else  are 
there  newly  made  electrical  appliances. 
Copper  wire  for  connections  is  one  of  the 
main  causes,  for  we  just  don't  have  enough 
of  it.  Bottles  must  be  warmed  the  way 
grandma  did,  in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  for 
mechanical  bottle  warmers  aren't  being 
made.  Gone  from  the  scene,  too,  are 
plug-in  sterilizers  that  used  to  cut  down 
the  mileage  mothers  walked  tending  to 
baby  every  day.  Even  though  these  have 
disappeared,  however,  baby  will  still  have 
more  conveniences  surrounding  him — 
lucky  fellow — than  his  grandfather  had. 


Big  worry  for  many  war  mothers  has  been  diapers  for  baby.  Bath  luxuries  for  baby  are  qs  scarce  as  for  his  elders,  but  his 
'44's  babies,  like  this  one,  will  get  enough  to  meet  all  their  needs.     bath  will  continue  to  be  fun  even  if  he  doesn't  have  a  rubber  tub. 
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Standards  hold  the  line 


They  pack  protection  for  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  Nation's  consumers.    Prospects  for  44 


Tomato  catsup  tested  for  thickness  in  FDA's  Processed  Foods  laboratory 


Not  fit  to  eat. 

That  was  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration's verdict  on  a  batch  of  cookies 
shipped  recently  from  New  York  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey. 

Why?  The  answer  lies  in  what  the 
Administration  found  in  those  cookies. 
No  one  would  have  called  them  edible,  for 
their  contents  included  rodent  hairs,  insect 
fragments,  cat  hairs,  paint  and  metal  frag- 
ments, even  wood  splinters.  But  thanks 
to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
and  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  passed  in  1938,  those  cookies 
never  got  to  market.  They  were  destroy- 
ed and  the  biscuit  company  who  made 
them  was  fined  $2,000. 

Not  an  isolated  instance,  this,  for  there 
are  scores  of  similar  cases  prosecuted  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  the 
violation  of  their  minimum  food  standards, 
standards  that  make  sure  the  food  we  get 
IS  fit  to  eat. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is 
only  one  of  three  Government  agencies 
that  deal  with  standards  in  one  way  or 
another.  It  sets  up  standards  of  identity, 
fill  of  container,  and  minimum  standards 
of  quality  to  protect  consumers  against 
adulteration  of  products,  and  to  make  sure 
that  foods  come  up  to  certain  quality 
standards. 


Citrus  fruit  coming  into  a  Florida  cannery  gets  the  once  over.     Processed  Foods  Inspector  eyes  cans  of  grapefruit  sections. 
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The  Food  Distribution  Administration 
establishes  quality  grades.  In  other  words, 
starting  with  Food  and  Drug  standards  of 
identity,  the  Food  Distribution  Adminis- 
tration goes  a  step  further  and  grades  for 
quality  aboye  the  minimum  standards. 
Finally,  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion uses  standards  and  grades  as  a  means 
of  fixing  prices  in  its  fight  against  in- 
flation. 

Most  grades  set  up  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  for  yolun- 
tary  use  by  packers  of  meats,  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  and  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

They  work  like  this :  A  processor  or  pro- 
ducer who  wishes  his  product  to  be  graded 
applies  for  Federal  inspection  and  grading 
to  the  division  of  the  Food  Distribution 
Administration  which  specializes  in  his 
product.  He  may  want  only  a  certain  part 
of  his  output  graded,  such  as  a  carlot;  or 
he  may  want  it  inspected  and  graded  after 
it  has  been  packed,  as  in  the  case  of  eggs; 
or  he  may  want  continuous  inspection 
service  by  which  all  his  products  would  be 
graded  throughout  the  year  or  the  canning 
season.  When  this  is  the  case,  his  plant 
must  meet  the  Government's  requirements 
on  sanitation  before  an  inspector  is  as- 
signed to  his  plant. 

Wholesalers,  brokers,  and  other  indi- 
viduals also  often  want  their  products 
inspected  and  graded  so  as  to  be  sure  of  the 
grade  they  are  selling.  In  all  cases  the 
person  requesting  the  service  pays  for  the 
Federal  inspector's  time  on  a  basis  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  which  is 
approximately  $5  a  carload  or  y%  cent  per 
case  of  24  No.  2  or  V/^  cans.  Consequently, 


Citrus  juice  is  tested  for  sugar  content. 
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this  small  fee  adds  practically  nothing  to 
the  cost  of  a  can  of  food. 

In  the  case  of  processed  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, when  the  product  has  been  packed 
under  continuous  factory-  inspection,  the 
packer  agrees  to  put  on  the  market  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  his  product  with  the 
grades  clearly  marked.  Often  packers 
grade  their  product  themselves  and  label 
it,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  state  on  the 
label  that  the  product  was  packed  under 
continuous  inspection  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  unless  the  service  has  been 
used. 

Usually  the  inspectors  are  men  and 
women  who  have  had  specialized  training 
in  colleges  and  who  are  further  trained  by 
the  Department.  Sometimes  they  are 
people  who  have  gone  to  special  schools. 
Take  turkey  graders,  for  example.  Last 
year,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  War  Food  Administration 
and  various  State  departments  of  agricul- 
ture, special  instruction  on  turkey  grades 
and  turkey  grading  was  given  in  55  schools. 
These  schools  trained  people  who  wanted 
to  obtain  Federal-State  licenses  to  grade 
turkeys,  and  provided  instruction  for  pro- 
ducers who  wanted  to  learn  about  such 
grading,  so  that  they  could  take  advantage 
of  ceiling  prices  based  on  Federal  grades. 

Biggest  buyer  of  graded  and  labeled 
products  is  the  Government  itself.  It 
buys  for  Army,  Navy,  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  Veterans,  and  others. 

Uncle  Sam,  like  the  rest  of  us,  does  his 
buying  at  ceiling  prices,  and  that's  where 
grades  and  standards  play  another  role. 
Ceiling  prices  for  many  foods  are  based 
on  grades  worked  out  by  Food  Distribu- 


Packing  grapefruit  in  a  Florida  cannery. 


tion  Administration.  These  describe  the 
quality  of  the  foods — such  as  butter,  eggs, 
meats,  and  canned  goods — for  which  the 
price  is  fixed,  and  they  protect  the  con- 
sumer against  reduction  in  the  quality  of 
an  article  without  a  corresponding  drop 
in  price.  Where  grades  do  not  exist  for  a 
certain  product,  a  quality  standard  is  set 
up  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
on  which  the  price  is  based. 

Proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 
Proof  of  the  value  of  standards,  grades, 
and  labels  showing  grades,  is  in  how 
useful  they  are.  To  a  producer,  grades 
mean  he  will  get  a  price  for  his  product 
in  accordance  with  the  quality  of  the  goods 
he  has  to  sell.  To  the  processor,  grades 
are  the  means  of  evaluating  the  product 
he  buys  or  sells.  To  the  consumer, 
grades,  when  found  marked  on  an  article, 
are  an  asstirance  of  a  standard  of  qualit}-, 
and  a  help  in  the  enforcement  of  price 
ceilings. 

Grades  and  grade  labeling,  however, 
aren't  something  new.  They  were  im- 
portant way  back  in  1316  in  England. 
At  that  time  the  pepper  and  spice  trades- 
men appealed  to  the  Mayor  of  London  to 
set  up  standards  on  spices.  An  ordinance 
was  adopted  by  the  Mayor  and  Alderman, 
but  enforcement  evidently  left  something 
to  be  desired,  for  in  1447  they  appealed 
again  and  another  similar  ordinance  was 
passed.  In  1592  the  grocers  published  a 
statement  against  people  who  garbled  or 
mixed  spices  badly.  But  the  problem 
persisted  and  grew  Nation-wide.  Finally, 
in  1603,  an  act  was  passed  by  Parliament 
calling  for  the  "well  garbling"  of  spices. 

1943  found  standards,  grades,  and  grade 


U.  S.  grade  labeled  Foods  look  like  these. 
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labeling  being  put  to  more  use  than  ever. 
The  Food  and  Drug  standards  helped  hold 
the  line  on  food  and  prevented,  to  a  large 
extent,  adulteration  of  food  and  mis- 
branding. When  food  gets  scarce  there  is 
more  of  a  tendency  to  stretch  it  by  the 
addition  of  other  substances  than  when  it 
is  plentiful. 

Jams  and  jellies  are  other  foods  affected. 
The  only  protection  the  consumer  has 
against  the  appearance  of  fruit  jellies  and 
preserves  on  the  market  that  look  like  the 
real  thing  but  contain  little,  if  any, 
fruit,  are  standards  established  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

When  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion first  started  to  establish  standards  for 
the  enrichment  of  flour,  some  time  before 
the  war,  enrichment  was  a  hodgepodge. 
Producers  added  different  vitamins  and 
minerals — added  them  in  varying  amounts, 
and  it  became  next  to  impossible  for  a 
consumer  to  figure  out  what  he  was  getting 
from  a  certain  flour. 

Then  the  Food  and  Drug  officials  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  it.  They 
held  a  public  hearing  at  which  interested 
persons — millers,  bakers,  nutritionists,  and 
consumers — made  recommendations.  Based 
on  their  facts,  a  standard  for  enriched  flour 
was  set  up  in  1941. 

About  a  year-and-a-half  later,  they  dis- 
covered that  the  amounts  of  enrichment 
ingredients  were  not  large  enough  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  for  which  they  had 
been  set  up,  namely,  to  supply  through  flour 
certain  vitamins  and  minerals  that  were 
not  supplied  in  needed  amounts  in  the 
ordinary  diet.  Hearings  were  held  again, 
and  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  amounts 
of  the  enriching  ingredients.  Now  flour 
contains  goodly  amounts  of  thiamine, 
riboflavin,  niacin,  and  iron. 

The  Food  Distribution  Administration 
in  1943  revised  many  standards  and  grades. 
The  use  of  them  grew.  Throughout  the 
year  the  Processed  Standardization  and 
Inspection  Division  inspected  and  graded 
more  than  70  different  kinds  of  processed 
fruits  and  vegetables.  An  estimated  35% 
of  the  Nation's  pack  for  1942  and  1943 
went  to  the  armed  forces  alone. 

Grading  of  dairy  products  grew,  too. 
Figures  tell  the  story  .  .  .  over  18  million 
more  pounds  of  dressed  poultry,  88  million 
more  pounds  of  dried  eggs,  and  104  million 
more  pounds  of  butter  were  inspected  and 
graded  in  1943  than  in  1942. 

Egg  grades,  poultry  grades,  and  butter 
graaes  underwent  revision  to  make  them 
more  understandable  for  the  consumer  and 
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producer.  Butter  instead  of  being  graded 
by  score  can  now  be  rated  that  way  or 
according  to  grades  93-AA,  92-A,  90-B, 
and  89-C. 

In  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
the  use  of  grade  labeling  grew  apace,  then 
was  eliminated  by  the  passage  of  the  Taft 
amendment  to  the  Emergency  Price  Con- 
trol Act.  Now  prices  are  still  based  on 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  other  grades 
wherever  it  is  possible,  but  producers, 
manufacturers,  and  wholesalers  no  longer 
have  to  mark  the  grade  on  the  article  for 
the  consumer  to  see.  Whenever  the  prod- 
uct is  not  grade-labeled,  however,  they 
must  mark  the  grade  on  the  invoice. 
Some  of  them  have  voluntarily  chosen  to 
continue  grade  labeling  their  products. 

Sole  exception  to  the  ruling  is  the  grade 
labeling  of  beef,  lamb,  veal,  and  mutton. 
Meats  must  be  graded  and  grade  stamped 
in  compliance  with  an  order  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Stabilization  at  the 
request  of  consumers  and  the  War  Meat 
Board,  the  latter  made  up  of  advisers  from 
the  industry  itself. 

Factual  labeling  of  some  products  is  also 
required  by  OPA  in  place  of  grade  labeling. 
This  type  of  labeling  is  not  prohibited  by 
the  Taft  amendment  and  does  help  the 
consumer  to  know  something  of  the  qual- 
ity of  a  product  for  which  a  specific  ceiling 
price  is  fixed. 

Well,  you  say,  that  has  all  happened, 
but  what's  in  the  wind  for  standards, 
grades,  and  grade  labeling  this  year?  Pre- 
dictions run  like  this.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  will  be  devoting  itself 
largely  to  the  enforcement  of  existing 
standards  by  making  sure  that  a  food  is  of 
the  quality  a  label  says  it  is.  New  stand- 
ards will  probably  be  set  up  on  ice  cream, 
on  various  kinds  of  bread,  and  perhaps  on 
a  few  other  foods.  Most  of  the  new  mini- 
mum standards,  however,  will  not  be 
established  until  peace  comes  again. 

The  grading  services  of  the  Food  Distri- 
bution Administration  in  most  cases  will  be 
fmrther  expanded  as  the  Government  con- 
tinues to  buy  food  for  our  expanding  Army 
and  Navy,  for  Lend-Lease,  and  for  feeding 
peoples  of  the  reoccupied  countries  until 
they  can  gain  enough  strength  to  feed 
themselves. 

In  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
standards  and  grades  will  continue  to  be 
the  basis  for  formulating  ceiling  prices,  for 
it  is  the  belief  of  Chester  Bowles,  Admin- 
istrator, that  "you  can't  control  prices 
successfully  without  some  control  of  what 
is  in  the  product. " 
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Candy  confiscated  by  Food  and  Drug 
Administration   contains  a  grain  beetle. 


Food  and  Drug  inspector  takes  samples 
of  frozen  eggs  to  test  for  decomposition 
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Labor  pulls  for  square  meals 


Along  with  Management  and  Governmentj^  it  works  to  hold  production 
lines  at  top  speedy  by  providing  good  food  on  the  job 


The  Bay  Area  shipyards  in  San  Fran- 
cisco turn  out  fighting  vessels.  Every 
minute  of  every  day  lost  by  the  176,000 
men  and  women  who  work  there,  means 
rime  added  to  war's  duration.  Yet  when 
the  noon  whistles  blow,  only  15,000  work- 
ers can  find  meals  in  the  yards;  161,000 
workers  must  bring  their  own  lunches  or 
forage  for  food  in  outside  eateries. 

Even  the  15,000  who  "'get  there  first" 
could  scarcely  feel  properly  nourished  with 
the  meals  they  find.  An  average  menu 
consists  of  hamburgers,  hot  dogs,  sand- 
wiches, coffee,  and  thin  cuts  of  pie.  A 
meal  costs  about  50  cents. 

The  workers  eat  in  the  yards,  sitting  on 
boxes  or  curbstones,  with  no  shelter  or 
protection  from  the  weather.  Over  15 
minutes  of  the  mealtime  is  lost  in  covering 
the  distance  they  have  to  walk  to  the  food 
dispensaries,  leaving  about  15  minutes  for 
them  to  eat  and  rush  back  to  their  stations. 

These  conditions  were  reported  to  the 
San  Francisco  Labor  Council  last  May,  by 
its  special  committee  on  Shipyards'  Food 
Facilities.  The  Labor  Council  and  the 
Nutrition  Committee  of  the  San  Francisco 
Defense  Council  sent  reports  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Nutrition  in  Industry 
Division  of  the  Food  Distribution  Admin- 


istration. An  Industrial  Nutrition  repre- 
sentative investigated  and,  as  a  result  of 
the  combined  reports,  new  cafeterias  are 
being  built  by  the  shipyards  to  accommo- 
date war  workers  and  serve  meals  that 
really  "pack  a  nutritional  pimch." 

Labor  and  management  are  recognizing 
more  and  more  how  great  a  stake  they 
have  in  food .  To  management,  p>oor  eating 
places  for  workers  mean  less  production, 
higher  accident  rates,  greater  employee 
turnover.  To  labor,  poor  food  means  poor 
health,  time  and  money  lost  on  the  job, 
lowered  efficiency,  bad  morale. 

Many  farsighted  plant  managers  have 
built  cafeterias  in  their  shops,  and  found 
production  cur\'es  on  the  upswing  as  a 
result. 

In  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  the  local  War 
Council,  with  the  help  of  the  Nutrition  in 
Industr)"  Division,  put  on  a  nutrition  cam- 
paign that  won  Nation-wide  recognition. 
As  a  direct  result  of  it,  William  L.  Belknap, 
president  of  an  old  New  England  company 
that  manufactured  bayonets  during  the 
Civil  War,  installed  a  cafeteria  in  his  ivy- 
covered  plant,  where  todav  valves  for 
war  machinery  are  turned  out. 

He  hired  an  excellent  Swiss  chef,  who 
serA'es  3,100  meals  a  month  at  35c^  each. 


They  cost  the  company  62 'se  per  meal  for 
food  and  labor,  but  the  company  finds  that 
they  pay  dividends  in  increased  produc- 
tion. 

Most  of  the  men  used  to  bring  lunches 
from  home.  They  started  eating  at  their 
benches  about  9:30  in  the  morning, 
finishing  the  last  piece  of  fruit  around  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon.  All  this  nibbling 
slowed  production. 

Now  99  percent  of  the  workers  eat  in  the 
cafeteria,  where  an  average  meal  consists 
of  roast  beef  and  gravy,  mashed  potatoes, 
harv^ard  beets,  com  and  string  beans, 
lettuce  and  tomato  salad,  bread,  pie  or 
cake,  milk  or  coffee. 

Management  in  some  areas  has  done 
much  to  improve  the  meals  of  workers. 
Labor,  too,  has  put  its  shoulder  to  the 
nutrition  wheel,  and  helped  to  bring  better 
food  and  eating  facilities  to  war  workers. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  3,000  Labor- 
Management  Production  Committees,  cov- 
ering more  than  6  million  workers,  func- 
tioning in  war  plants  throughout  the 
country.  About  one-third  of  them  have 
been  active  on  plant  feeding  problems. 

Many  have  turned  to  the  Nutrition  in 
Industry  Division  of  the  Food  Distribu- 
tion Administration  for  aid  in  setting  up 


Mobile  units  bring  hot,  well-balanced  meals  to  these  Boeing  Exhibits  telling  the  story  of  food  as  c  tool  of  production  and  a 
workers.    They  will  have  time  afterwards  for  a  good  visit.  weapon  of  war  drew  interested  crowds  at  the  AF  of  L  convention. 
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feeding  programs.  But  the  number  of 
people  in  war  plants  still  needing  help, 
reaches  into  the  millions. 

Here  are  the  figures.  Today,  20  million 
men  and  women  work  on  war  production 
of  all  kinds.  Eight  million  work  in  plants 
or  on  operations  where  eating  facilities  are 
not  needed  or  are  not  practical — or  else 
they  belong  to  that  ever-present  20  percent 
of  all  war  workers  who  prefer  to  carry 
their  lunches. 

That  leaves  about  12  million  in  man- 
ufacturing plants  who  could  use  in- 
plant  feeding  programs.  Some  of  these 
12  million  already  eat  well.  Indus- 
trial nutritionists  from  FDA  regional 
offices,  during  a  12-month  period,  made 
on-the-ground  surveys  and  provided  as- 
sistance to  plants  employing  2  million 
workers.  Additional  millions  were  pro- 
vided assistance  through  promotional  and 
educational  activities  of  the  Nutrition  in 
Industry  Division  and  local  Nutrition 
Committees.  But  from  5  to  6  million  still 
work  in  plants  where  food  on  the  job  is  not 
provided  but  is  sorely  needed. 

Labor  organizations  have  thrown  the 
weight  of  their  membership  behind  the 
program  of  better  food  for  war  workers. 
They  are  tackling  the  problem  from  many 
angles — from  the  lunch  boxes  packed  at 
home  to  the  meals  served  in  the  factories, 
and  the  prices  of  food  sold  in  the  stores. 

The  labor  press  has  devoted  many  col- 
umns to  nutrition  news,  with  excellent 
results  in  the  lunches  packed  for  war 
workers.  The  Union  Label  Trades  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  published  two  pamphlets,  "Nutrition 
and  Labor, ' '  and ' '  War  Food  Information,' ' 
and  distributed  over  50,000  copies  of  the 
first,  and  10,000  of  the  second  to  their 
members. 

Nutrition  has  even  become  paft  of  the 
programs  of  national  labor  conventions. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  de- 
voted a  whole  day  to  the  subject,  during 
its  1943  convention  in  Boston  last  October. 
It  was  called  ' '  Labor's  Conference  on  Food 
and  Nutrition,"  and  among  those  who 
addressed  the  delegates  were  Roy  F. 
Hendrickson,  Director  of  Food  Distribu- 
tion, War  Food  Administration,  Paul  H. 
Appleby,  Under  Secretary  of  U.  S.  D.  A., 
and  Chester  Bowles,  Director  of  OPA. 

At  the  1943  Convention  of  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  November,  food  was  a  major 
issue.  A  resolution  was  passed  calling  for 
representation  of  workers  on  the  food 
policy    agencies    of   the    United  States 


Government,  as  well  as  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  "every  plant  holding  a  war 
supply  contract  with  the  Government,  or 
a  sub-contract  with  a  war  supply  con- 
tractor, should  be  required  to  take  what- 
ever steps  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
satisfactory  feeding  facilities  and  to  see 
that  adequate  food  of  good  quality  at 
reasonable  cost  is  available  to  the  workers 
on  each  shift." 

The  CIO  also  called  for ' '  the  expenditure 
of  Government  subsidies,  when  necessary, 
to  guarantee  sufficient  supplies  of  food  for 
plant  feeding  of  war  workers  at  reasonable 
cost." 

Getting  down  to  the  grass-roots  level. 
Labor  has  helped  the  food  situation  in 
more  ways  than  resolutions.  Unions  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  started  nutrition  classes 
among  their  members,  giving  them  instruc- 
tions in  packing  nutritional  lunches. 

In  Detroit,  the  United  Auto  Workers 
were  largely  responsible  for  setting  up  a 
labor-management-Government  committee 
to  deal  with  plant  feeding  problems  of  that 
area.  Now  food  problems  are  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  by  the 
unions,  conditions  are  checked  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government's  Nutrition  in 
Industry  Program,  and  then  a  report  is 
made  to  the  committee,  along  with  recom- 
mendations for  improvements. 

This  action  came  as  a  result  of  a  survey 
made  by  the  War  Policy  Division  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  CIO.  The  survey 
covered  150  plants,  in  which  half  a  million 
workers  are  employed.  Results  showed 
that  75  percent  of  the  workers  were  dis- 
satisfied with  eating  facilities.  Reasons 
for  complaining  included:  Overcrowding, 
cold  food,  no  variety,  no  meats,  bad  food, 
slow  service,  and  insanitary  surroundings. 
Many  of  these  complaints  are  disappearing 
as  a  result  of  the  committee's  activity. 

The  women's  auxiliaries  of  labor  unions 


Eat  the  Basic  7  every  day 

Posters  like  this  one  promote  good 
nutrition  in  plants  with  inplant  feeding. 


have  been  busy  on  the  food  front,  too. 
Not  only  have  they  started  nutrition 
courses,  but  they  have  taken  leadership  in 
community  projects  to  help  war  workers. 

CIO  auxiliaries  have  been  responsible 
for  child  care  programs  from  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  to  Washington  Heights,  N.  Y. 
The  wife  of  a  unionist  in  a  Detroit  factory 
opened  a  canteen  for  workers,  serving 
nutritious  sandwiches  and  milk. 

In  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  a  lively  CIO  auxil- 
iary of  oil  workers  helped  solve  some  of 
the  problems  confronting  this  large  in- 
dustrial section  where  war  workers  have 
swarmed  by  the  thousands. 

The  union  auxiliary  formed  an  Emer- 
gency Council  and  invited  representatives 
from  other  groups  to  join.  At  first  about 
seven  responded,  representing  parent-teach- 
er organizations,  church  clubs,  women's 
clubs,  and  so  on.  These  delegates  worked 
out  a  seven-point  plan,  and  proceeded  to 
publicize  it.  More  organizations  sent 
delegates  to  the  Emergency  Council,  and 
soon  the  whole  community  was  well 
represented. 

Then  things  began  to  happen.  A  new 
census  was  taken  of  the  district  so  that 
food  distribution,  allocated  on  the  old 
census,  could  be  changed  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  influx  of  war  workers.  Plans 
are  under  way  for  setting  up  recreation 
centers  and  child  care  centers.  The  whole 
town's  humming  with  activity  aimed  at 
solving  human  problems  and  thereby  help- 
ing to  turn  out  more  oil  to  win  the  war. 

Labor,  management,  and  Government 
must  all  pull  together  to  solve  the  food 
problems  of  war  workers.  In  Government, 
the  Food  Distribution  Administration  is 
responsible  for  coordinating  activities  of 
Federal  agencies  relating  to  the  Industrial 
Feeding  Program.  This  is  done  through  an 
Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Food  for 
Workers,  which  includes  representatives 
of  War  Food  Administration,  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion, Office  of  Price  Administration,  the 
Maritime  Commission,  and  other  Federal 
agencies. 

For  help  and  information  on  war  plant 
feeding  problems,  write  to  the  Food  Dis- 
tribution Administration.  Regional  offices 
are  located  at: 

150  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

Marietta  &  Forsyth  Sts.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

5  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  3,  111. 

425  Wilson  Building,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 

821  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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November  16  through  December  22 

War  service  award  certificates  will  be  given 
by  OPA  to  nearly  100,000  volunteers 
who  have  worked  100  hours  or  more  as 
assistants  to  the  Nation's  War  Price  and 
Rationing  Boards,  in  recognition  of  their 
sen/ice  in  helping  to  make  rationing  and 
price  control  assure  a  fair  share  at  a  fair 
price  to  the  people  of  their  own  com- 
munities. The  presentation  will  be  mode 
on  January  5,  to  mark  the  second  birthday 
of  the  boards,  now  numbering  5,500. 
Later  in  the  month,  a  special  certificate 
will  be  presented  to  board  members  them- 
selves. 

Rationing  y/ith  tokens  begins  February  27. 
OPA  has  ordered  2  billion  tokens — red 
for  meats  and  fats,  blue  for  processed 
foods — which  will  be  distributed  to  grocers 
through  the  Nation's  banks.  Under  the 
new  plan,  each  consumer  will  have  5 
processed  food  stamps  (worth  50  points) 
at  the  start  of  each  month,  and  3  meat-fats 
stamps  (worth  30  points)  every  2  weeks. 
Tokens,  each  worth  1  point,  will  be  used 
as  change  for  the  stamps. 

Aid  for  Santa  came  from  OPA  in  time  for 
Christmas  giving.  Rules  were  eased,  and 
now  anyone  who  has  given  stamps  for 
rationed  foods  or  shoes,  con  give  away 
these  commodities,  if  he  pleases. 

Speaking  of  shoes,  here's  th?  latest  ration 
news.  A  person  discharged  from  military 
service  may  exchange  his  Ration  Book  3 
for  one  that  contains  Airplane  Stamps  1 
through  4,  the  "shoe"  stamps,  which  were 
removed  from  all  books  issued  to  eligible 
servicemen.  Just  apply  for  such  an  ex- 
change to  your  loca  I  War  Price  and  Ration- 
ing Board.  A  rule  effective  November  24 
sets  a  deadline  of  30  days  for  ration  pay- 
ment for  shoes  purchased  on  any  lay-away 
plan.  Formerly,  the  deadline  was  at  the 
expiration  of  the  shoe  coupon. 

A  Consumer  Advisory  Committee  has  been 
appointed  by  Chester  Bowles  to  study  the 
effects  of  OPA  policies  and  regulations  on 
the  consumer  and  on  the  household.  First 
recommendations  of  the  committee  called 
for  establishment  of  dollors-and-cents  ceil- 


ing prices  for  as  many  commodities  as 
possible. 

Save  the  peel,  and  you  save  vitamin  C. 
Peelings  and  parings  of  fruit  that  so  often 
find  their  way  to  the  garbage  pail  can  con- 
tribute considerable  vitamin  C  to  meals  if 
wisely  used.  Th  ere's  about  three  times  as 
much  of  this  vitamin  in  the  peel  of  citrus 
fruits  as  in  the  pulp  and  juice.  Add  thin 
slices  or  gratings  of  the  peel  to  sauces, 
spreads,  and  desserts;  make  candied  peel  or 
sweet  marmalade. 

Here's  ration  relief  for  school  lunch  pro- 
grams operating  under  Food  Distribution 
Administration  contracts.  Sponsors  of  the 
programs  may  register  as  institutional  users 
with  the  OPA  District  Office,  thereby 
obtaining  points  for  new  programs  or  in- 
creasing allotments  as  the  number  of  pupils 
served  increases.  Wh  ere  a  school  lunch 
program  changes  its  type  of  operation  to 
serve  a  more  substantial  lunch  than  previ- 
ously (as  a  change  from  type  C  to  type  A), 
sponsors  may  file  a  petition  for  a  change 
of  base  with  the  local  board,  and  the 
District  Offcers  are  authorized  to  act  on 
such  petitions. 

Selling  your  car?  Be  sure  to  turn  into  your 
War  Price  and  Rationing  Board  any  unused 
gas  coupons  you  have  left.  Your  board 
will  give  you  a  receipt  for  these  in  dupli- 
cate. Whoever  buys  your  car  must  have 
these  duplicate  receipts  before  he  con 
operate  the  car.  An  estimated  200  thou- 
sand cars  change  ownership  each  month 
throughout  the  country,  and  if  a  lot  of 
unused  ration  coupons  changed  hands  with 
those  cars,  it  would  amount  to  a  lot  of  gas 
getting  to  oeople  who  hove  no  right  to  it. 

Home  canned  gooJssoldat  roadside  stands 
or  in  quantities  under  1  ,500  quarts  a  year, 
hove  been  removed  from  price-control 
regulations. 

Butter  your  bread  carefully  for  the  next 

few  months,  hlouseholds  will  average  11 
pounds  of  butter  per  year  per  person.  If 
you  ever  feel  like  complaining  about  the 
shortage,  remember  that  linseed  oil — used 
mainly  in  paint  in  the  United  States — is 
used  by  Russians  in  bakery  products,  for 
frying,  on  salads,  and  in  cooked  cereals. 


The  butter  or  oleomargarine  we  send  them, 
goes  to  the  Army  or  to  hospitals. 

Yours  without  points  ore  cans  of  grapefruit 
juice.  Reason  for  their  removal  from  the 
ration  list  is  that  the  Government  has  re- 
leased about  2,500,000  coses  while  the 
new  crop  is  being  packed.  That  means 
plenty  of  canned  grapefruit  juice  for 
civilians  and  a  good  supply  of  vitamin  C. 

Save  your  wood  ashes  for  spring  use  in  your 
Victory  Garden  soys  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Ashes  left 
from  burning  hardwood  are  best  for  they 
contain  as  much  as  5  percent  potash  and  a 
little  1  ime.  Keep  them  dry  so  the  potash 
won't  leach  out,  then  work  them  thoroughly 
into  the  soil  in  the  spring.  Up  to  50 
pounds  may  be  used  on  a  garden  30  by  60 
feet. 

CONSUMER  CALENDAR 

Processed  foods. — Green  stamps  D,  E,  F 
in  War  Book  4,  good  through  January  20. 
Green  stamps  G,  H,  J  good  from  January 
1  through  February  20. 

Meats  and  fats. — Brown  stomp  R  in  War 
Book  3  good  through  January  29.  S  valid 
January  2,  T  valid  January  9,  U  valid 
January  16 — all  expire  January  29.  V 
valid  January  23  and  W  valid  January  30, 
expire  February  26. 

Sugar. — Stomp  29  (5  pounds)  in  War  Book 
4  expires  January  15.  Stomp  30  valid 
January — 1 6for5  pounds, expires  March  31 . 

Shoes. — Stomp  18  in  War  Book  1 ,  and 
Airplane  stomp  No.  1  in  War  Book  3, 
each  good  indefinitely  for  one  pair  of  shoes. 

Fuel  oil. — East  and  Far  West:  Period  1  cou- 
pons expire  January  3/  period  2  coupons 
valid  all  month;  period  3  coupons  become 
valid  January  4.  Midwest:  Period  1  cou- 
pons expire  January  3;  period  2  and  3 
coupons  valid  all  month.  South:  Period  1 
coupons  expire  January  3;  period  2  cou- 
pons expire  January  24;  period  3  coupons 
volid  all  month.  Period  4  and  5  coupons 
become  valid  January  25. 

Stoves. — Apply  at  your  local  ration  board 
for  purchase  certificates. 

Gasoline. — A— 8  gasoline  coupons  (3  gal- 
lons) good  in  1 7  Eastern  States  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  through  February  8.  A-9 
gasoline  coupons  (3  gallons)  expire  out- 
side that  oreo  January  21,  and  A-1 0 
coupons  become  valid  January  22. 
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New  Foods 

As  dehydrating  plants  catch  up  on  war 
orders,  the  new  year  promises  that  more 
dried  foods  will  be  coming  to  civilian 
tables.  Dried  soups,  familiar  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  have  had  their  production  in- 
creased more  than  133  percent.  These 
soups  are  inexpensive,  quick,  and  space 
saving.  One  of  the  newest  potentials  for 
consumer  markets  is  being  made  to  save 
broth  that  used  to  go  down  the  sink  in  the 
commercial  boning  of  chickens.  Clam 
broth  bubbling  up  from  a  pennylike  disk 
makes  a  bouillon  with  a  breath  of  the  sea. 

Civilians  may,  get  a  taste  of  dehydrated 
sweetpotatoes,  carrots,  and  onions  before 
the  new  year  is  out.  Cafes  and  commer- 
cial eating  houses  have  been  using  them 
this  last  month.  Dehydrated  gravy  is 
even  now  popular  on  many  family  tables 
because  of  meat  shortages. 

There  may  be  something  new  on  the 
grocery  shelves — dehydrated  bananas  to 
be  used  in  breads  and  puddings.  Already 
there  are  dehydrated  banana  flakes,  apple 
flakes,  and  cranberry  flakes. 

Dehydrated  eggs  are  now  being  sold  in 
London  markets,  a  dozen  to  a  5K-ounce 
package;  price  about  35  cents.  And  jam 
powder  goes  along  with  gunpowder  in 
the  holds  of  cargo  ships.  Dehydrated 
molasses  when  water  is  added  becomes 
a  sweet  sirup  for  Army  flapjacks. 

Another  boon  is  the  dehydrated  butter 
which  keeps  firm  at  high  temperatures. 
Compressed  potatoes  can  be  stored  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  future  in  one-fourth  of  the 
space  they  would  require  in  fresh  form, 
and  pumpkin  pies  will  be  coming  out  of 
an  envelope. 


Burbanlilns 

Prognosticators  of  agriculture  and  the 
California  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion say  that  a  new  melon,  named  with 
grand  simplicity,  "No.  5"  will  be  the 
leading  melon  of  the  1944  crop  in  the 


Imperial  Valley  of  California.  One  parent 
of  No.  5  was  an  inedible  type  imported 
from  India,  but  it  had  the  big  value  that 
plant  breeders  wanted — resistance  to  pow- 
dery mildew  disease.  The  new  melon 
yields  more  than  200  crates  to  the  acre — 
a  25  to  50  crate  plus  that  more  than  makes 
up  for  its  imperfections,  which  are  largely 
a  matter  of  looks. 


.    .    .    As  Pretty  Does 

Pierre,  Antoine,  and  Auguste  have  been 
drafted;  Adele,  Elaine,  and  Louise  are  in 
defense  plants.  Many  of  the  country's 
usual  100,000  beauty  operators  are  either 
carrying  guns  or  making  them.  However, 
the  800-million-dollar  business  of  beauty — 
to  which  the  average  woman  contributes 
$16  a  year — has  always  operated  with  a 
small  skillful  personnel,  relatively  simple 
materials,  and  will  continue  its  pursuit  of 
beauty  in  1944  with  a  successful  adaptation 
to  war  conditions,  finding  alternates  to 
such  war  casualties  as  alcohol,  perfume, 
and  glycerine. 

Women  war  workers  in  munitions  plants 
are  making  use  of  special  new  "insulation" 
creams  that  have  been  developed  for  their 
skin  protection.  Vanishing  and  grease- 
less,  these  creams  are  somewhat  like  a 
powder  base,  and  prevent  embedded  grime. 

Ham'n  E33S. 

January  brings  a  good  supply  of  pork, 
fresh  and  cured,  and  1944  hens  are  starting 
another  60-billion-egg  year.  The  cackling 
in  the  hen  houses  will  be  terrific  as  118,000 
eggs  are  laid  every  minute.  Every  person 
could  have  had  255  eggs  apiece  last  year, 
topping  1942  by  nearly  3  dozen  eggs  per 
individual. 

Which  Comes  First? 

The  old  controversy  over  the  chicken  or 
the  egg  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  new 
chicken-flavored  food  that  is  being  devel- 
oped for  feeding  liberated  peoples  overseas 


now  and  for  all  free  people  later  on.  It  is 
called  calcium  glucamate,  and  is  a  byprod- 
uct of  processing  beet  molasses  for  sugar. 
Its  chicken  flavor  and  protein  content  are 
enriching  the  dehydrated  stews  and  hashes 
for  the  European  breadbasket. 


High  C 

When  vegetables  are  dehydrated  in  the 
presence  of  natural  gas  rather  than  air, 
experiments  have  shown  that  they  have  a 
100  percent  vitamin  C  retention.  This 
means  that  there  is  more  vitamin  C  in 
potatoes  dehydrated  by  this  method  than 
in  those  cooked  at  your  house  for  dinner, 
since  in  ordinary  preparation  potatoes  lose 
30  percent  of  their  vitamin  C — the  most 
perishable  of  all  vitamins. 

Night  work 

It  may  be  in  the  future  that  your  grocer 
will  subtly  guide  your  food  purchases  so 
that  you  will  really  get  the  most  for  your 
money.  He  will  say,  "Those  beans  will 
furnish  your  protein  for  the  meal,  all 
right.  Now  what  about  a  green  leafy 
vegetable?"  Or  at  least  there  is  an  indica- 
tion of  a  coming  trend  in  nutrition-minded- 
ness  when  such  grocers  as  Mr.  McNulty  of 
Columbia,  Wis.,  order  books  on  nutrition 
to  study  up  on  their  trade.  Mr.  McNulty 
is  a  businessman  who  is  not  content  to 
solve  problems  involving  points,  ceiling 
prices,  food  shortages,  transportation  head- 
aches, and  lack  of  boypower,  but  spends 
his  nights  poring  over  the  "Science  of 
Nutrition,"  by  Henry  C.  Sherman,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pleasures  of  Pitblishing, 
organ  of  the  Columbia  University  Press. 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday — Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.  C.         12:15  p.  m.  EWT 
11:15  a.  m.  CWT 
10:15  a.  m.  MWT 
9:15  a.  m.  PWT 

Dramatizations,  interviews,  questions  and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.     Tune  in. 
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What'  s  your  score 
on  food  waste? 


LEE  MARSHALL 

Director  of  Food  Distribution 


A  few  evenings  ago  81  men  and  women 
sat  down  to  dinner  in  a  small  Midwestern 
town.  They  were  civic-minded  people 
gathered  together  to  discuss  plans  of 
action  to  make  their  community  more 
useful  to  the  war  effort.  The  meal 
served  was  simple — a  regular  three-course 
meal,  fruit  cup,  followed  by  roast  chicken 
and  dressing,  two  vegetables,  and  pie  for 
dessert.  No  notice  had  been  served  upon 
the  guests  that  a  graphic  experiment  in 
food  waste  was  being  conducted.  But  as 
the  plates  were  cleared  away  the  edible 
food  left  on  each  plate  was  assembled  in 
the  kitchen.  When  the  meal  was  com- 
pleted the  food  was  weighed.  It  totaled 
17  pounds  and  4  ounces,  approximately  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  per  person.  When 
they  were  told  about  the  food  they  had 
unconsciously  wasted,  there  were  few  pres- 
ent who  did  not  realize  that  at  this  rate 
they  were  throwing  away  almost  a  pound 
of  food  apiece  every  day,  and  they  were 
shocked  later  to  learn  that  plate  waste  is 
only  one  important  origin  of  food  waste. 

In  1942  we,  the  people  in  this  country, 
wasted  more  food  than  was  needed  by  our 
armed  forces  and  our  lend-lease  require- 
ments for  our  allies.  We  wasted  from  20 
to  30  percent  of  what  we  produced.  This 


was  wasted  from  the  time  the  food  crop 
matured  until  it  reached  the  table.  Due 
to  exigencies  of  war,  manpower  shortage, 
and  lack  of  farm  machinery,  quantities  of 
food  went  to  waste  unharvested  on  farms. 
We  lost  some  food  in  transit,  and  some  of 
it  bruised  and  spoiled  was  thrown  out  of 
retail  stores;  still  more  was  scraped  off  of 
plates  into  the  garbage  pails  of  homes  and 
restaurants.  In  addition  food  was  lost  in 
the  kitchen  through  improper  preparation, 
careless  storage,  and  thoughtless  pur- 
chases. 

We  have,  in  the  past,  been  in  a  land  of 
surplus  food  supplies  and  only  this  last 
year  have  we  been  called  upon  to  recognize 
that  our  food  basket  is  not  bottomless. 

Although  our  farmers  have  achieved  the 
greatest  production  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  the  demands  of  war  have  made 
heavy  inroads  on  these  great  crops.  The 
relation  of  these  demands  to  over-all  total 
supply  gives  us  cause  to  pause  and  revise 
many  of  our  wasteful  habits  which  were 
bred  of  surpluses. 

We  can  get  some  pertinent  advice  from 
a  letter  written  by  George  Washington  in 
1794.  His  instructions  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  every  housewife  and 
every  husbandman  today.  Consider 


the  following  excerpts  of  his  letter  to  a 
steward  whom  he  was  engaging  to  oversee 
his  Mount  Vernon  home :  On  food  losses,  he 
admonished  his  employee  that  they  occur, 
by  inattention  and  carelessness  in  suffering 
things  to  be  wasted  and  destroyed  in  the 
family  which  might  and  ought  to  have  been 
prevented."  And  he  gave  warning,  too, 
that  there  was  waste  in  poorly  planned 
meals  and  hasty  shopping.  Such  waste,  he 
said,  could  be  prevented  "by  providing  no 
more  for  the  use  of  the  family,  especially 
in  the  article  of  provision  than  is  really 
necessary." 

Housewives  could  take  another  hint 
from  the  First  President's  ideas  on  proper 
times  for  shopping.  Washington  noted: 
"the  morning  is  the  proper  time  for  mar- 
keting. Let  it  be  the  rule  therefore  to 
go  thither  early  and  know  your  wants, 
provide  accordingly."  And  he  added  in 
another  part  of  the  instructions  to  see 
that  which  is  provided  "be  not  suffered 
to  spoil." 

"There  is  an  old  Scotch  adage  'That 
many  mickles  make  a  muckle'  indicating 
that  however  trifling  a  thing  may  be  in 
itself,  when  it  stands  alone,  yet,  when 
they  come  to  be  multiplied  they  mount 
high,  which  serves  to  prove  that  nothing, 
however  trifling,  ought  to  be  wasted  that 
can  be  saved — nor  bought  if  you  can  do 
well  without  it." 

Of  our  great  farm  production  we  civil- 
ians get  the  largest  share,  about  75  per- 
cent. Our  armed  forces  get  about  13 
percent  of  our  food  production,  our  allies 
around  the  globe  are  receiving  about  10 
percent,  and  our  territorial  needs  add  up  to 
about  2  percent.  The  farmer  is  pressed  to 
the  limit  to  grow  his  record  yields.  He  can- 
not be  expected  to  make  up  the  differences. 

All  of  us  cannot  be  producers  but  we 
can  have  the  effect  of  producing  more 
food  by  the  simple  process  of  saving  it. 
If  we  cut  our  plate  waste,  alone,  down  to 
33  percent  a  day,  we  would  be  adding 
25  million  pounds  of  food  each  24  hours 
to  our  domestic  food  supply,  and  that 
means — at  the  rate  of  5  pounds  per  day 
per  soldier — that  we  can  contribute 
enough  to  feed  5  million  men  of  our  armed 
forces. 
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Relief  food  will  roof  the  allied  beachhead  in  Europe.  The  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration^  now  organized^ 
is  facing  a  tremendous  job.     Here  is  how  that  job  will  be  handled. 


TRY  to  imagine  a  corporation  with  about 
700,000,000  stockholders  and  nearly 
1,000,000,000  potential  customers;  with  44 
nations  represented  on  its  board  of  direc- 
tors; with  many  world-famous  experts  on 
its  operating  staff;  and  with  a  charter 
which  pledges  it  to  help  build  the  future 
peace  of  the  world.  If  you  can  picture 
such  an  enterprise,  you  have  a  rough  idea 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration — or  UNRRA, 
for  short. 

UNRRA  is  now  preparing  to  tackle  one 
of  the  toughest,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant jobs  of  our  times.  Sometime 
this  year,  a  flotilla  of  landing  barges  will 
pour  out  of  England's  harbors  and  strike 
at  Europe.  Almost  immediately  after  our 
troops  have  established  a  beachhead  and 
have  started  to  push  forward  into  Nazi- 
occupied  Europe,  large  supplies  of  relief 
food,  seed,  and  fertilizer  will  be  sent  to 
the  people  in  liberated  areas.  These  sup- 
plies will  be  ammunition,  in  a  sense,  the 
same  as  are  bullets  and  shells,  for  they 
will  enable  the  people  to  begin  their 
battle  against  starvation  and  disease.  The 
Army  will,  of  necessity,  handle  the  relief 
job  at  first,  but  it  will  later  be  turned  over 
to  UNRRA. 

Although   the  exact  relief  needs  of 


Europe  have  not  yet  been  determined, 
about  1,000,000  shiploads  of  food  will 
probably  be  needed,  during  the  first  year, 
to  meet  even  the  minimum  relief  require- 
ments in  the  "outer  fringe"  of  Europe. 
This  outer  fringe  area  comprises  the  coun- 
tries that  are  expected  to  come  first  in  the 
order  of  invasion.  It  does  not  include  the 
immense  needs  of  Russia,  nor  those  of 
China  and  the  many  occupied  islands  m  the 
Pacific. 

The  "second  beachhead"  of  relief  food, 
therefore,  is  going  to  require  careful  and 
elaborate  planning.  That  is  why,  follow- 
ing several  months  of  negotiation, 
UNRRA  has  been  created. 

The  first  step  in  UNRRA's  development 
was  taken  over  a  year  ago.  In  December 
1942,  President  Roosevelt  told  Congress: 
"The  Nazis  and  Japanese  have  butchered 
innocent  men  and  women  in  a  campaign  of 
organized  terror.  They  have  stripped  the 
lands  they  hold  of  food  and  other  resources. 
They  have  used  hunger  as  an  instrument 
of  the  slavery  they  seek  to  impose.  0//r 
policy  is  the  direct  opposite.  United  Nations' 
forces  will  bring  food  for  the  starving  and 
medicine  for  the  sick.  Every  aid  possible 
will  be  given  to  restore  each  of  the  liber- 
ated countries  to  soundness  and  strength, 
so  that  each  may  make  its  full  contribution 


to  United  Nations'  victorv  and  to  the 
peace  which  follows." 

Since  then,  the  common  people  of  the 
United  Nations  have  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  tremendous  relief  needs  that 
will  exist  all  over  the  world  when  fighting 
is  over.  They  have  voluntarily  indicated 
their  willingness  to  cooperate  in  supplying 
these  needs.  As  a  result,  a  meeting  took 
place  last  November  which  you  probably 
remember  from  the  news  reels.  The  lead- 
ers of  44  nations  came  together  and  signed 
an  agreement  in  the  White  House,  pledging 
that  as  soon  as  any  specific  area  has  been 
liberated,  its  population  shall  be  provided 
with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  This 
agreement  laid  the  foundation  for  an  inter- 
national relief  agency  which  was  called 
The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration,  or  UNRRA.  Two 
days  later,  the  delegates  met  again  at 
Atlantic  City  and  held  the  first  council 
meeting  of  UNRRA. 

UNRRA,  in  more  ways  than  one,  is 
something  new  under  the  sun.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  the  first  such  international  relief 
agency  in  history.  Do  you  remember  how 
relief  was  handled  during  the  last  ware'  It 
was  carried  on  chiefly  by  private  relief 
agencies  until  the  Armistice  was  signed. 
Then  the  Hoover  Commission  began  its 
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work  of  supplying  the  stricken  people  of 
Europe  with  American  food  and  clothing. 
Since  relief  needs  then  were  not  so  enor- 
mous as  they  are  now,  the  entire  job  was 
taken  over  by  the  United  States. 

Secondly,  UNRRA  represents  a  unique 
form  of  international  organization.  Each 
of  the  44  nations  has  one  representative, 
and  one  vote,  on  UNRRA's  Council. 
This  Council  will  meet  twice  a  year. 
The  Director  General  has  top  executive 
authority.  It  is  up  to  the  Council  to 
establish  a  number  of  standing  committees 
to  take  care  of  specific  problems.  So  far, 
the  Council  has  set  up  only  four  of  these 
committees.  The  first,  and  most  im- 
portant, is  the  Central  Committee,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  China,  Russia, 
the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain. 
The  Central  Committee  handles  day-to- 
day problems  that  cannot  wait  to  be  acted 
upon  in  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Council. 
A  report  of  its  decisions  is  submitted  at 
each  session  for  ratification  by  the  Coun- 
cil. The  other  standing  committees  right 
now  are  a  Committee  for  Europe,  a  Com- 
mittee for  the  Far  East,  and  a  Supply 
Committee.  The  members  of  UNRRA's 
Council  will  establish  committees  on 
nutrition,  transport,  agriculture,  health, 
finance,  and  repatriation  sometime  in  the 
near  future. 

UNRRA  is  organized  to  deal  with  broad, 
over-all  policies,  as  well  as  with  more 
specific  ones.  It  is  a  sort  of  international 
legislative  chamber,  with  democratic  rep- 
resentation and  a  chief  executive  to  pre- 
side over  it.  The  chief  executive  of 
UNRRA  is  Director  General  Herbert  H. 
Lehman,  whose  administrative  abilities 
have  already  been  demonstrated  in  a 
variety  of  posts. 

As  soon  as  its  staff  is  completely  organ- 
ized, UNRRA  intends  to  get  an  immediate 


start  on  solving  the  thousand  and  one  prob- 
lems connected  with  its  relief  program. 
They  have  already  made  a  good  beginning 
on  many  of  these  problems.  For  instance, 
the  nutritional  demands  of  all  the  people 
in  occupied  areas  are  being  studied,  as  well 
as  the  nutritional  adequacy  of  the  total 
supplies  which  are  expected  to  be  available 
for  relief.  Relief  officials  calculate  that 
relief  food  will  provide  enough  calories  to 
keep  an  ordinary  adult  alive  and  comfort- 
able. Relief  needs  in  this  war  are  going 
to  be  so  tremendous  that  supplies  will 
have  to  be  stretched  somewhat  so  as  to 
maintain  a  minimum  of  health  for  every- 
body. 

Since  certain  groups  among  the  liberated 
populations  are  expected  to  need  different 
types  of  food,  differential  rations  have 
been  suggested.  Under  this  system,  spe- 
cial foods  would  be  made  available  for 
nursing  mothers  and  infants.  Liberal  ra- 
tions— "emergency' '  rations  ready  to  eat — 
would  be  prepared  for  the  many  thousands 
of  people  who  will  rely  entirely  on  relief 
for  their  food.  People  who  happen  to 
have  cooking  facilities,  but  no  food,  will 
get  ordinary,  or  "maintenance"  rations. 
"Supplementary"  rations  will  be  sent  to 
the  many  thousands  of  persons  who  have 
some  food  but  not  enough  to  keep  above 
the  level  of  starvation. 

Relief  officials  have  also  tried  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  the  agricultural 
resources  of  each  occupied  country  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  war.  These  officials 
have  tentatively  decided  that  the  liberated 
countries  probably  will  be  able  to  produce 
a  fairly  large  percentage  of  their  own  food 
needs  if  provided  with  seeds  and  fertilizer 
and  machinery.  But  productive  capacity 
will  vary  greatly  from  country  to  country, 
since  the  war  will  have  left  some  countries 
more  devastated  than  others.   Probably  a 


very  few  regions  will  be  left  nearly  intact, 
others  will  have  been  "scorched"  twice. 

UNRRA  may  have  to  rely  on  current 
supplies  for  most  of  its  food.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  member  nations  of  UNRRA 
after  having  determined  their  individual 
requirements,  will  file  requests  through 
UNRRA  for  the  amounts  of  food  they 
need.  On  receiving  these  requests,  UNRRA 
will  present  them  to  the  Combined  Food 
Board,  which  handles  the  allocation  of  all 
available  food  stocks,  to  get  an  "okay" 
on  each  requested  allocation.  After  this 
the  job  of  actual  food  procurement  in  the 
United  States  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
War  Food  Administration. 

Many  of  the  relief  rations  will  un- 
doubtedly be  dehydrated.  The  Office  of 
Distribution  of  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Division  of  Liberated 
Areas  in  UNRRA,  have  made  recent 
attempts  to  develop  new  forms  of  pre- 
cooked rations.  The  Agricultural  Re- 
search Administration  has  gotten  the  art 
of  dehydration  down  to  a  fine  point  with 
a  precooked  ration  that  packs  three  square 
meals  into  a  paper  box  3K  inches  square! 
Each  box  contains  15  compressed  food 
tablets  that  will  reconstitute  into  a  daily 
ration  of  milk,  soup,  eggs,  candy,  orange 
juice,  corn  meal,  and  cornstarch  pudding. 
The  Division  of  Liberated  Areas  has 
helped  to  develop  a  precooked  vegetable 
stew  made  up  of  beans  and  peas,  soybean 
grits,  barley,  dehydrated  diced  vegetables, 
brewers'  yeast,  meat  seasoning,  -  and  de- 
hydrated soup  powder. 

You  might  think  that  the  job  of  food 
supply  alone  would  be  big  enough  to 
occupy  all  the  time  and  efforts  of  one 
agency.  But  don't  forget  that  second  '  'R'  * 
in  UNRRA's  name.  Relief  is  going  to  be 
only  one  phase  of  UNRRA's  work;  the 
second  phase  will  be  the  rehabilitation  of 


WALNUT 
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Their  size  doesn't  tell  their  value.  Compressed  foods  like  these —  liberated  areas  as  soon  as  possible.  The  nutrients  they  contain 
so  economical  of  shipping  space — will  go  to  the  people  of     will  help  to  build  health  and  strength  needed  for  new  free  lives. 
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devastated  territories.  Indeed,  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  operations  of  UNRRA 
go  hand  in  hand.  UNRRA  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  permanent  charity  organization. 
Its  main  purpose  is  to  help  populations 
that  have  been  knocked  out  by  the  war,  to 
get  back  on  their  feet  again,  as  soon  as 
possible.  Director  General  Lehman 
stressed  this  in  his  acceptance  speech:  "In 
approaching  the  task  which  lies  ahead  one 
cardinal  principle  above  all  else  should 
motivate  our  actions  and  govern  our 
policies.  That  is  the  principle  of  hel-ping 
people  to  help  themselves.  That  principle 
must  always  be  the  guiding  light  of 
UNRRA.  The  nations  and  peoples  who 
have  suffered  most  directly  from  this  war 
will  not  easily  or  willingly  become  recipi- 
ents of  relief  assistance.  Nations  will  not 
seek  aid  for  a  period  or  to  an  extent  greater 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  permit 
them  to  work  out  their  own  problems." 

So,  UNRRA  will  not  confine  itself  to 
providing  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
medical  supplies.  It  will  ship  rehabilita- 
tion supplies — seeds,  raw  materials,  ferti- 
lizers, machinery,  and  fishing  equipment — 
to  countries  which  need  them.  UNRRA 
officials  will  assist  in  repairing  the  lighting 
systems,  water  power,  transportation,  and 
communication  facilities  within  liberated 
areas.  And  UNRRA  will  also  act  as  a 
sort  of  bureau  of  missing  persons,  helping 
the  people  who  have  been  dislocated  by 
the  war  to  return  to  their  homes  again. 

A  large  part  of  the  time  of  the  UNRRA 
conference  at  Atlantic  City  w^as  spent  in 
working  out  an  equitable  method  of  financ- 
ing relief  operations,  so  that  each  of  the  44 
nations  may  bear  its  fair  share.  Here  is 
the  method  that  was  finally  decided  upon. 
Every  government  is  going  to  contribute 
its  part  to  the  cost  of  relief.  In  order  that 
poor  and  rich  countries  will  not  contribute 
the  same  amount  of  money,  it  was  decided 
that  each  country  which  has  not  been 
occupied  by  the  enemy  shall  contribute  1 
percent  of  its  national  income.  How 
much  would  this  be  for  the  United  States? 
About  $1,350,000,000,  approximately  the 
amount  we  are  spending  every  5  days,  right 
now.  A  pretty  low  investment,  for  a 
project  that  may  shorten  the  war. 

Altogether,  the  unoccupied  countries 
should  be  able  to  contribute  nearly 
$2,500,000,000.  This  will  not  necessarily 
cover  the  entire  cost  of  relief.  It  may  be 
more  than  is  needed,  since  most  of  the  relief 
costs  are  expected  to  be  paid  by  the  coun- 
tries getting  relief.  Many  of  these  coun- 
tries will  be  in  a  buyer  position  after  the 


war,  and  even  though  they  may  be  in  des- 
perate need  of  tangible  commodities,  they 
will  not  have  to  be  given  any  financial 
assistance. 

Our  investment  in  UNRRA  seems  par- 
ticularly low,  when  you  consider  the  im- 
portant benefits  it  will  bring  to  this 
country.  Our  farmers,  workers,  and 
businessmen  all  stand  to  profit  from 
UNRRA's  operations,  which  will  help  this 
country  to  secure  markets  after  the  war. 
For  a  nation  is  like  an  individual  when  it 
comes  to  buying  goods.  No  nation  can 
buy  a  commodity  without  money.  And, 
naturally,  no  nation  can  earn  money 
unless  it  produces  something.  In  helping 
foreign  countries  to  rebuild  their  agri- 
cultural resources,  and  their  industries, 
therefore,  we  are  helping  to  guarantee 
that  there  will  be  a  large  demand  for  Ameri- 
can products  and  a  prosperous  world, 
rather  than  one  susceptible  to  business  and 
agricultural  depressions,  which,  sooner  or 
later,  would  spread  to  this  country. 

Indeed,  in  the  immediate  period  after 
the  war,  UNRRA  may  well  prove  to  be  the 
lifesaver  of  American  industry.  American 
shoes,  soap,  textiles,  and  machinery  will 
be  badly  needed  for  rehabilitation  pur- 


poses abroad.  Our  businessmen,  having  a 
ready-made  market  for  their  goods,  will 
find  it  much  easier  to  retool  their  factories 
and  convert  their  businesses  back  to  a 
peacetime  basis. 

The  phrase  "Relief  Food  Is  a  Weapon" 
has  been  used  so  often  here  at  home  that 
many  people  take  it  for  granted,  without 
realizing  its  true  importance.  But  to  our 
fighting  men  on  the  various  foreign  battle 
fronts,  it  is  a  profound  truth.  Our  armies 
could  not  long  continue  their  fight  in 
these  territories,  with  thousands  of  hungry 
demoralized  civilians  at  their  rear.  More- 
over, if  disease  and  epidemics  were  al- 
lowed to  get  a  head  start,  they  inevitably 
would  spread  to  our  fighting  forces  and 
take  a  heavy  toll  among  our  soldiers. 
Relief  is  such  a  necessary  military  weapon, 
in  fact,  that  the  Army  is  now  using  critical 
materials  and  vital  shipping  space  to 
bring  in  relief  food  and  rehabilitation 
supplies  to  the  peoples  of  each  liberated 
area.  UNRRA  will  eventually  take  over 
this  task,  whenever  it  is  requested  to  do  so 
by  the  Army. 

As  one  of  the  stockholders  of  this  great 
new  world  corporation,  you  can  expect  to 
receive  big  dividends  from  it  some  day. 
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Gardens  again 


Two  million  more  wanted  this  year 


For  fun,  for  food,  for 

WHEN  the  hickory  bud  curls  out  like  a 
squirrel's  paw  and  the  dogwood  blossom 
turns  white,  that's  the  time  to  plant  your 
corn.  And  when  the  maples  on  your  hill 
are  in  full  leaf,  get  your  beans  in.  A 
little  after  that  get  in  your  squash  and 
pumpkins.  And  I  know  I  don't  have  to 
tell  you  when  spring  comes,  but  just  as 
soon  as  ever  it  does  come  and  you  can 
work  your  ground,  plant  peas,  lettuce, 
carrots,  and  radishes.  If  we  get  some 
frost  a  little  later  on  it  won't  do  them 
any  harm. 

And  so  my  farmer-neighbor  talked  on 
as  we  paged  through  the  new  seed  cata- 
logue together.  Outside,  the  snow  was 
still  on  the  ground  and  the  winter  constel- 
lations still  in  the  sky.  Nevertheless, 
this  old  man  who  had  planted  gardens 
ever  since  he  was  a  boy  could  each  year 
find  new  excitement  in  the  catalogue. 

That  night  in  late  January  we  talked  of 
slopes  and  soils,  tools,  seeds,  fertilizer, 
and  what  insects  would  come,  and  what 
plants  would  need  careful  handling.  On 
the  sample  order  blank  we  listed  almost 
everything  in  the  catalogue,  just  enjoying 
ourselves,  but  knowing  that  before  we 
sent  the  order,  half  the  items  would  be 
crossed  out  and  the  other  half  reduced  in 
quantity.    For,  if  you've  ever  gardened. 


Victory. 

you  know  your  first  sample  order  is  just  a 
spree,  but  the  one  you  pay  for  is  carefully 
calculated. 

This  planning  with  my  neighbor  hap- 
pened a  year  ago.  He  had  his  garden  and 
although  there  were  6  weeks  without  rain 
he  had  his  crop.  I  and  millions  of  others 
in  cities  and  suburbs  had  our  gardens  too. 
As  a  matter  of  cold  fact  we  had  20  million 
gardens.  Families,  friends,  and  neighbors 
together  produced  8  million  tons  of  food. 
If  we  valued  gardens  in  a  purely  monetary 
sense,  each  garden  was  worth  $50  and  the 
total  value  of  home-produced  food 
amounted  to  1  billion  dollars. 

Most  of  us  were  brand  new  at  it.  We 
read  the  Federal  and  State  bulletins  on 
Victory  Gardens,  we  listened  to  the  radio 
programs,  we  took  advice  where  we  could 
find  it.  And  now  this  year  we're  ready  to 
spade  the  ground  again  and  stake  out  the 
rows.  We're  ready  to  add  another  2 
million  gardens  to  last  year's  total. 

Needless  to  say,  we  learned  from  experi- 
ence last  year  and  this  year's  gardens  will 
be  the  better  for  it.  More  seeds  will  germ- 
inate, fewer  cabbage  leaves  will  be  eaten 
by  insects,  and  more  of  our  corn  will  have 
well-filled-out,  tender  ears.  As  "veter- 
ans" we  shall  persuade  others  to  search  out 
a  plot  of  land  and  know  the  pride  of  seeing 


young  lettuce  shoot  out  in  green  lines 
across  the  brown  soil.  The  advice  we'll 
give  will  be  as  plentiful  as  weeds  in  an  old 
field. 

But  if  we  want  to  be  truly  helpful  we'll 
remember  how  we  ourselves  were  bogged 
down  our  first  garden  year  by  a  welter  of 
information.  Every  instruction  loomed 
large,  every  caution  scared  us.  So  let's 
tell  the  new  gardners  just  a  few  of  the 
basic  principles  we  found  out. 

The  first  thing  the  novice  will  want  to 
know  about  is  how  to  select  and  plan  the 
plot.  Now,  of  course,  the  location  of 
many  family  and  community  gardens  will 
be  predetermined — vacant  lots  bordering 
the  town,  open  areas  along  railroad  right- 
of-ways,  backyards — so  there  won't  be 
much  here  you  can  do. 

But  the  plan  of  the  garden,  that's  where 
the  beginner  frequently  makes  an  error. 
First  off,  tell  him  to  grow  what  he  likes 
to  eat,  but  not  to  let  one  crop  monopolize 
the  area.  Then  give  him  suggestions  for 
approximate  garden  sizes.  For  instance,  a 
30  x  50  garden  is  pretty  small  but  for  a 
beginner  with  limited  time  it's  probably 
all  that  can  be  handled  and  still  be  pro- 
ductive. But  a  garden  100  x  200  feet  will 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  an  average  family 
during  the  entire  growing  season  and  will 
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A  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its 
seeds,  and  plants.    A  tool  shed  need  not  b( 

<  

provide  a  surplus  for  preserving  and  stor- 
ing. The  larger  garden  %vill  also  allow 
room  for  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  and  the 
rambling  plants,  such  as  squashes,  melons, 
cucumbers.  But  it's  important  to  keep 
the  garden  plot  to  a  size  that  can  be 
managed. 

Next,  get  him  to  draw  a  plan  of  the 
whole  garden,  labeling  the  rows  with 
each  type  of  vegetable  and  remembering 
to  have  the  tall  crops  on  the  north  or 
west  side,  the  first  plantings  of  small, 
early  maturing  crops  such  as  peas,  lettuce, 
radishes,  and  spinach,  on  the  south  or 
east  side,  with  the  later  crops  planted 
progressively  across  the  area.  The  plan 
should  also  allow  for  constant  use  of  all 
the  garden  all  the  time.  Succession  and 
companion  cropping  are  very  important. 
But  remember,  don't  follow  one  crop  with 
another  of  its  kind.  Instead,  plant  an  un- 
related crop.  For  instance,  peas  and  beans 
may  be  followed  by  late  cabbage,  celery, 
carrots,  or  beets;  early  corn  or  potatoes 
by  fall  turnips  and  spinach. 

In  order  to  plan  the  garden,  it's  a  pretty 
good  idea  to  draw  up  a  planting  calendar. 
Most  newspaper  columns  on  gardening 
and  nearly  all  Federal  and  State  bulletins 
on  that  subject  give  approximate  dates 
for  the  last  killing  frosts  in  spring  and 
the  first  killing  frost  in  autumn.  Your 
planting  calendar  will  revolve  around 
these  frost  dates.  If  you  learn  the  seeds 
that  can  be  planted  before  the  last  frost, 
at  the  time  of  the  last  frost,  after  all 
danger  of  frost  has  passed,  or  not  until 
both  the  weather  and  the  ground  are  warm, 
you'll  be  better  off  than  to  rely  on  the 
color  of  the  dogwood  blossom  or  the 
phases  of  the  moon.  Tack  your  calendar 
on  the  wall  over  your  tools  and  seed  box 
and  refer  to  it  constantly.  The  seasons 
wait  for  no  man — least  of  all,  the  gardener! 

Next  big  job  in  good  gardening  is  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  seeds. 
Everyone  knows  that  if  you  can't  get  a 
neighboring  farmer  to  come  in  and  plow 
the  land,  you've  got  to  get  out  with  a 
spade.  But  maybe  everyone  doesn't  know 
that  the  reason  you  spade  is  not  to  put  the 
subsoil  on  top,  but  to  break  up  and  pulver- 
ize the  topsoil.  Since  the  topsoil  of  most 
cities  and  suburbs  is  very  thin,  don't  try 
to  be  a  Samson  when  you  spade.  Instead, 
save  your  strength  for  raking.  Get  the 
ground  level  and  smooth  and  make  sure  all 
the  clods  are  broken  up.  Now  comes  the 


place  means  money  saved  on  tools,  fertilizer, 
I  expensive  or  elaborate  to  be  useful. 

enrichment  of  the  soil.  Of  course,  you 
veterans  took  care  of  your  gardens  in  the 
fall;  you  built  up  a  compost  pile;  you  put 
wood  ashes  on  the  plot;  you  hauled  stable 
manure  onto  the  land.  Perhaps  some  of 
you  even  had  the  fun  of  fall  plowing  and  of 
sowing  rye  broadcast  on  the  land.  This 
crop  will  be  given  back  to  the  soil  in  the 
spring  and  will  make  an  excellent  green 
manure.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  you  will 
need  a  chemical  fertilizer.  The  special 
"Victory  Garden  Fertilizer"  now  available 
is  adequate  for  almost  any  garden. 

But  don't  waste  it.  Don't  spread  it  all 
over  the  garden  and  thereby  give  the 
weeds  an  extra  boost — as  if  they  needed 
encouragement!  Most  experts  recommend 
putting  the  fertilizer  in  nvo  furrows 
bordering  the  plant  line.  Work  it  well 
into  the  soil  and  be  sure  the  seeds  or  first 
young  roots  do  not  come  into  direct  con- 
tact with  it. 

At  last  the  ground  is  ready  to  receive 
the  seed.  Most  seed  envelopes  give  spe- 
cific instructions  for  planting  each  type  of 
seed.  But  there  are  a  few  general  tips; 
Small  seeds  should  be  planted  in  the 
smoothest  seedbed  you  can  make,  should 
be  placed  close  together  in  the  row,  and 
covered  lightly  with  soil.  Large  seeds 
can  push  through  a  less  smooth  bed. 
They  should  be  planted  thin,  spaced 
evenly,  and  well  covered  with  soil. 
Seeds  which  are  planted  in  hills  should 
be  covered  with  a  light  sprinkling  of 
straw  or  lawn  clippings  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  hard  crust. 

Probably  the  one  aspect  of  gardening 
which  the  novice  has  heard  most  about  is 
cultivation.  Actually,  the  agonies  of 
hoeing  and  weed  control  have  been  grossly 
exaggerated.  Sweat  and  muscle  pain  come 
only  to  those  who  \%ait  too  long  before 
getting  after  those  moisture-robbing,  food- 
robbing,  and  space-consuming  weeds. 
The  time  to  hoe  is  before  you  can  see  the 
weeds. 

However,  don't  cultivate  deeply  and 
don't  cultivate  when  the  ground  is  wet. 
As  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  it's  well  to 
spread  straw  or  leaves  between  the  rows. 
This  will  discourage  weeds  and  will  pre- 
vent drying  out  and  caking  of  the  soil. 

Insect  control  is  also  a  part  of  cultiva- 
tion. Keep  a  sharp  eye  out,  look  under  the 
first  leaves  of  the  vegetables,  don't  let 
the  bugs  multiply.  Get  'em  early  and 
get  'em  quick!   Remember,  there  are  two 


main  classes  of  insects — the  suckers  and 
the  chewers.  Use  a  stomach  poison  on 
the  first,  pyrethrum  or  nicotine  on  the 
second.  More  important,  study  some 
good  garden  handbook,  such  as  Farmers' 
Bulletin  1371,  Diseases  and  Insects  of 
Garden  Vegetables. 

You  can't  prepare  the  soil,  you  can't 
plant,  you  can't  cultivate  without  good 
tools.  But  don't  be  like  the  city  slicker 
who  bought  himself  a  complete  fishing 
outfit  and  when  he  got  to  the  roaring  creeks 
couldn't  catch  a  fish  for  fear  of  hurting  his 
expensive  equipment.  My  farmer  friend 
says  that  the  best  way  to  treat  a  hoe  is  to 
use  it  an  hour  a  day. 

You'll  need  a  spade  or  spading  fork,  a 
steel  rake,  a  sturdy  hoe,  strong  cord,  and 
a  few  stakes.  Of  course,  a  trowel  is  ex- 
cellent for  transplanting.  A  wheel  hoe  or 
garden  cultivator  is  a  boon  in  a  large 
garden.  In  a  community  plot  it's  proba- 
bly a  good  idea  to  have  one  or  two  wheel 
hoes  which  can  be  shared  by  all.  But  no 
tool,  no  matter  how  expensive  or  elabo- 
rate, will  last  long  or  be  of  much  use  with- 
out good  treatment.  Sun,  soil,  and  rain 
affect  tools  like  three  evil  demons.  They'll 
leave  tell-tale  rust,  they'll  dull  the  blades, 
they'll  split  and  roughen  the  handles. 
So,  when  a  neighbor  drops  by  some  simi- 
mer  evening  for  a  chat,  just  when  you're 
making  progress  on  the  weeds,  don't  drop 
your  tools  and  leave  them  to  battle  with 
the  elements.  Let  your  neighbor  wait  5 
minutes  while  you  clean  the  soil  off  the 
hoe  and  rake,  and  hang  them  in  the  shed 
or  basement.  A  new  coat  of  paint  on  the 
handles  will  keep  them  from  splintering. 
If  rust  has  got  on  the  metal  parts  rub  them 
down  with  sandpaper.  But  most  of  all, 
use  your  tools. 

If  the  novice  has  come  along  with  us 
this  far  he's  ready  to  start  the  adventure 
of  gardening.  He'll  have  fun,  food,  and 
a  sense  of  having  contributed  to  the  inter- 
national war  food  program. 

For  More  Help — 

Get  these  FREE  bulletins  from  Office  of 
Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington  25,  D.  C. : 

Victory  Gardens,  MP  483. 

The  Fann  Garden,  1673F. 

Hot  Beds  and  Cold  Frames,  1743F. 

Disease-Resistant  Varieties  for  the  Home 
Garden,  203L. 

A  Victory  Gardener's  Handbook  on  Insects 
and  Diseases,  MP  525. 

Growing  Vegetables  for  Town  and  Country, 
MP  538.  . 
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Womanpower  on  the  swing  shiFt 


Ever  since  Mom  became  foreman  on  the  swing  shift,  she's  been  running  the  house  like 
clockwork.    She  made  a  simple  schedule,  and  everyone  follows  it  easily. 


Mom  rests  when  she  gets  home  while  others  start  the  meal.  Wc  don't  dry  dishes — just  drench  with  hot  water. 

8  Consumers'  guide 


Or  how  to  keep  house  for  your  family  and  hold 
a  war  job 


Major  housecleanlng  jobs,  such  as  vacuuming  rugs,  ore  spaced  throughout  the  week        We  use  table  mats  to  save  laundering. 


Bric-a-brac  and  knickknacks  are  packed  in  the  attic  for  the  duration,  to  simplify  housecleaning  and  dusting. 


t£T'eMHA\J£  t' 


No  fancy  entertaining  for  us.  Friends  drop  in  after  supper  for 
a  game  and  a  simple  snack,  but  we  don't  fuss  over  them. 


As  neighbors  see  how  well  Mom 
manages,  they're  heading  for  war  jobs,  too. 


\  DiJDaa 

fT  ""J-,*  .  1 
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Salvage  waste  paper,  tin  cans,  and  fat.  Send  them  to  war 
as  plasma  containers,  torpedo  covers,  and  sulpha-drug  solvents 


Household  nuisances  aren't  nuisances  any 
more.  They're  wartime  necessities.  Waste 
paper,  tin  cans,  household  fats,  rags,  and 
scrap  metal  aren't  things  to  get  rid  of  as 
quickly  as  possible,  but  stuff  for  the 
sinews  of  war — materials  that  must  be 
cared  for,  collected,  and  started  on  their 
way  to  the  battle  fronts. 

It's  a  task  that  knows  no  age  limit.  In 
Saint  Clair  County,  Mich.,  the  War 
Salvage  Commando  Corps,  a  body  made 
up  of  school  children  in  the  first  eight 
grades,  has  shown  how  ably  youngsters 
can  play  a  part.  Totals  for  the  first  2 
months'  collection  tell  the  story — 90,587 
pounds  of  waste  paper,  56,382  tin  cans, 
2,261  pounds  of  household  fat,  113,593 
pounds  of  scrap  metal,  13,531  pounds  of 
rags,  and  29  jalopies. 

To  these  children  the  previous  month's 


total,  no  matter  how  high,  serves  not  as  a 
goal  to  be  met  but  one  to  be  surpassed. 
Under  the  able  direction  of  their  teachers 
who  bear  the  title  of  colonel,  the  program 
will  be  carried  on  throughout  the  entire 
school  year.  Each  school  is  responsible  for 
collections  from  all  the  homes  in  its 
district  whether  or  not  school  children 
live  in  them.  Through  a  reporting  system 
under  the  leadership  of  the  student  who 
has  collected  the  most  salvage  and  who 
bears  the  rank  of  captain,  totals  for  the 
month  are  assembled  and  reported  to  the 
colonel.  She  turns  them  in  to  Commando 
headquarters  in  the  county  school  com- 
missioners' office  in  Port  Huron. 

Salvage  is  also  a  community-wide  re- 
sponsibility. Many  cities  are  already  or- 
ganized for  the  task.  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
had  just  such  an  organization  for  regular 


Blood  plasma  packed  in  proper  cartons  matces  its  welcome  arrival  at  a  jun3le  outpost; 


collections.  Even  so,  city  officials  felt  the 
need  of  a  special  campaign  to  round-up  the 
extra  waste  paper  stored  away  in  people's 
homes — paper  that  could  go  to  war.  They 
put  their  heads  together.  The  result  was 
the  successful  Mop-Up  Campaign  carried 
on  the  day  after  Christmas. 

The  mayor  served  as  honorary  chairman 
of  the  Mop-Up  Committee  and  issued  a 
special  proclamation.  Radio  officials, 
members  of  the  women's  salvage  com- 
mittee, paper  and  cardboard  manufacturers, 
Teamsters  Union  100,  public  and  parochial 
schools,  charity  waste  collectors,  the  Ac- 
credited Waste  Dealers  Association,  U.  S. 
Army,  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  its 
A.  S.  T.  P.  Commandant,  trucking 
companies,  clergy.  Red  Cross,  Boy  Scouts, 
and  prominent  industrialists  were  all  rep- 
resented on  the"  committee.  They  made 
arrangements  for  the  donation  and  use  of 
trucks,  for  the  details  of  collection,  for  the 
truck  crew,  for  emergency  repair  equip- 
ment, and  for  a  means  of  handling  tele- 
phone calls  to  campaign  headquarters. 

When  December  26th  arrived,  trucks 
started  rolling  in  at  7:45  in  the  morning, 
crews  came  on  at  8:15,  and  despite  a  cold, 
drizzling  rain  the  collection  got  under  way. 
Waste  paper,  a  veritable  avalanche  of  it, 
was  waiting  at  the  curb  side  to  be  picked 
up.  Few  indeed  were  the  doorbells  the 
Boy  Scout  crews  serving  under  a  soldier 
captain  had  to  ring. 

Telephone  calls  poured  in  from  people 
who  had  large  quantities  of  paper,  too 
large  to  get  to  the  curb.  When  these  were 
collected  some  of  them  totaled  500  and 
1,000  pounds  each,  some  even  made  up 
whole  truck  loads. 

During  the  noon  hoiu",  the  Red  Cross 
helped  out  by  feeding  workers  hot  meals 
from  nine  mobile  canteens. 

Total  collections  for  the  city  of  Cincin- 
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nati  alone  amounted  to  1,679  tons,  which 
is  7.38  pounds  per  capita.  Eight  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty  dollars  were 
divided  among  the  U.  S.  O.,  Red  Cross, 
Army  Emergency  Relief,  Navy  Relief,  and 
a  scholarship  for  a  returning  veteran  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  The  drive  was 
such  a  big  success  that  residents  are  still 
talking  about  it,  are  more  than  ever  on 
their  toes,  turning  in  all  waste  paper  that 
comes  their  way- 

Another  outstanding  job  is  being  done 
by  women's  organizations  in  Michigan. 
There  the  "31  Club,"  enrolled  165,000 
members  in  V-z  months.  Each  .member 
pledged  to  save  a  tablespoonful  of  fat  a 
day  until  the  war  is  won.  It  was  organ- 
ized by  Michigan's  salvage  volunteers  and 
is  backed  by  the  Women's  Home  Salvage 
Group,  including  all  women's  organiza- 
tions and  many  service  clubs.  Members 
were  recruited  chain  fashion,  a  representa- 
tive of  each  club  of  31  members  signing  up 
another  club.  To  those  who  formed  the 
clubs  a  red,  white,  and  blue  "Salvage  Serv- 
ice Bar,"  bearing  the  figiu-e  "31,"  vvas 
presented. 

Now  additional  salvaged  fat  is  pouring 
in;  1  pound  a  month  from  every  member, 
that's  what  the  31  tablespoonfuls  saved 
add  up  to — 165,000  pounds  a  month,  pour- 
ing in  to  swell  Michigan's  monthly  total. 
This  is  a  good  start  toward  greasing  the 
skids  for  the  Axis.  But  it's  your  task, 
too,  a  task  you  can  take  on  right  now. 

How^  Let's  look  at  the  list  of  things 
that  those  salvaged  materials  make.  A 
good  part  of  the  waste  paper  is  used  by 
the  Army.  They  wrap  trucks  in  it,  put 
12  pounds  of  it  into  bomb  rings  and  con- 
tainers for  each  500-pound  bomb.  They 
use  it  in  cardboard  shell  containers  for 
overseas  shipment,  in  camouflage,  para- 
chute flares,  vests  for  fliers  and  ground 
troops,  gas  mask  containers,  cartons  for 
blood  plasma,  fuel  tank  linings,  wing  tips, 
and  sun  helmets.  The  Navy  uses  25  tons 
of  it  alone  in  blueprint  paper  that  goes 
into  the  making  of  every  battleship. 
All  of  this  paper  isn't  just  one  kind 
Some  is  rustproof,  some  is  greaseproof, 
and  then  there  are  the  waterproof  types. 

Tin  cans — and  these  incidentally,  are 
only  about  1  percent  tin,  99  percent  steel 
— have  just  as  important  a  role  as  paper  in 
the  war  effort.  The  tin  from  them  goes 
into  the  tin  coats  that  torpedoes  wear  to 
prevent  corrosion;  into  every  battleship, 
for  each  one  contains  76  tons  of  tin;  and 
into  a  part  of  every  cannon  and  machine 
gun.    It  protects  the  food  a  soldier  eats. 


and  100  percent  pure  tin  encloses  the 
individual  morphine  h\-podermic  syringe, 
called  a  syrette,  which  soothes  the  pain 
of  a  wounded  soldier. 

"How  do  I  go  about  saving  these 
things?"  you  ask.  First  of  all,  there's 
waste  paper.  Remember  to  keep  it  flat. 
Fold  the  newspapers  flat  the  way  the  paper 
boy  sells  them  and  tie  them  in  bundles 
about  12  inches  thick.  Lay  magazines  flat 
and  tie  them  securely  in  bundles  about  18 
inches  thick.  Flatten  out  corrugated  and 
cardboard  boxes  and  cartons  and  tie  them  in 
bundles  the  same  thickness  as  the  news- 
papers. As  for  wastebasket  paper,  just  pack 
it  down  in  a  box  so  that  it  can  be  carried. 

Secondly,  there  are  tin  cans.  After 
emptying  can — wash,  remove  label.  Re- 
move both  ends,  or  leave  them  attached  by 
no  more  than  a  half-inch  and  fold  them  in. 
Flatten  the  can  by  stepping  on  it,  and  store 
in  a  dry  place. 

As  for  fat,  it  should  be  saved  every  time 
you  cook.  Save  pan  drippings  from  all 
roasts,  all  broiler  drippings,  bacon  grease 
that  can  no  longer  be  used  in  cooking,  fat 
which  has  solidified  on  top  of  soups,  stews, 
and  gravies,  all  deep  frying  fats,  whether 
vegetable  shortening  or  lard  that  cannot  be 
re-used,  and  fat  from  fish  frying.  Render 
solid  fat  by  simmering  it  over  a  very  low 
heat  or  by  placing  it  in  a  covered  oven  dish 
while  you're  baking  at  low  heat.  Then 
strain  it  into  a  clean  tin  can.  It  makes  no 
difference  what  color  the  fat  is,  brown- 
colored  fat  contains  as  much  glycerine  as 
the  light-colored.  Then  store  it  in  a  cool 
place  until  you  have  1  pound.  Your 
butcher  will  give  you  tv^'o  red  points  for  it 
and  send  it  on  its  way  to  war. 

When  your  waste  paper,  tin  cans,  rags, 
and  scrap  metal  pile  up  before  it's  time  for 
the  collection  in  your  district,  telephone 
your  local  salvage  committee  and  ask  that 
they  be  picked  up.  Thing  to  remember 
about  this  is,  be  sure  you  have  substantial 
amounts  of  these  things  before  you  ask  a 
collector  to  come  for  them.  Tires,  gaso- 
line, and  manpower  are  short,  too. 

The  time  to  get  busy  is  now,  for  even 
yet  we  aren't  salvaging  all  we  need  for  the 
war.  We  should  be  saving  waste  paper, 
for  instance,  at  the  rate  of  at  least  650,000 
tons  a  month,  instead  of  our  average  of 
500,000  tons.  The  story  is  much  the  same 
for  fats.  We  need  16,666,000  pounds  a 
month  and  we're  saving  only  7,351,245 
pounds.  Tin  collections,  too,  lag  behind, 
and  from  all  appearances  we  won't  meet 
our  goal  of  480,000  gross  tons  this  year. 

Salvage  is  wartime  job  on  the  home  front. 
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Is  war  making  housewives  wasteful?  Read 
what  Weights  and  Measures  officials  have  to 
say  about  shopping  for  food  in  wartime 


I 


Dear  Mrs.  Consumer:  You're 
getting  careless  in  your  shopping 
these  days — many  of  you.  You 
don't  watch  the  scales  when  things 
are  being  weighed.  Often  you 
don't  even  ask  the  price  per  pound. 
You  just  say,  "How  many  points 
will  it  take?"  It's  been  a  long  time, 
too,  since  I've  seen  you  look  for 
the  net  weight  on  a  package,  not 
to  mention  figuring  the  cost  per 
pound.  You're  so  glad  to  get  what 
you  ask  for  that  you  don't  think 
of  anything  else.  Pull  yourself 
together,  dear  madam.  I  know 
how  busy  you  are,  but  you  should 
be  used  to  ration  stamps  by  now. 
Surely  you  can  handle  points  and 
money  by  this  time.  You  used  to 
be  a  help  to  me  in  my  work  of  see- 
ing that  everyone  gets  full  weight 
and  just  measure  when  she  buys. 
But  since  the  war  you've  forgotten 
all  about  me — apparently. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon, 
Your 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspector. 

That,  roughly,  is  what  Weights  and 
Measures  Inspectors  wrote  to  Consumers' 
Guide  last  month.  Of  the  48  State  sealers 
and  inspectors  we  questioned,  30  replied. 
They  represent  every  section  of  the  country 
— New  England,  the  Middle  West,  the 
West  Coast,  the  Southwest,  and  the  deep 
South,  industrial  and  rural  regions.  So  we 
can  accept  their  answers  as  giving  a  true 
picture  for  the  Nation. 

An  inspector  from  a  large  eastern  State 
sent  us  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the 
weights  and  measures  situation,  which 

1  Compiled  from  replies  to  an  informal  inquiry  made  by 
Consumers^  Guide. 


makes  a  good  beginning  for  our  study. 
He  said  "Weights  and  Measures  bureaus 
have  been  encouraging  the  buying  public, 
for  more  than  30  years,  to  become  Weight 
and  Measure  minded  and  watch  indicators 
on  weighing  and  measuring  devices. 
Merchants  should  also  encourage  the 
buyer  to  do  this.  It  is  added  protection 
for  them.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean  that 
all  our  merchants  are  dishonest  and  need 
watching.  The  contrary  of  this  is  true; 
it  will  prevent  many  errors,  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  some,  human  errors  on  the 
part  of  others,  and  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  a  very  few.  In  our  State  we  have 
a  law  which  requires  that  all  weighing 
and  measuring  devices  be  placed  in  full 
view  of  the  purchaser. 

"Count  Your  Change'* 

"In  many  places  of  business  we  see  a 
sign  posted  in  front  of  the  cash  register, 
'Count  your  change.'  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  cashier  or  person 
registering  the  sale  and  making  change 
is  dishonest.  The  purpose  is  to  settle 
disputes  at  the  time  of  the  transaction. 
This  same  reason  should  prevail  in  the 
case  of  quantity  determination.  It  is 
better  for  buyers  to  know  they  have  been 
treated  fairly,  rather  than  to  have  a 
suspicion  that  they  did  not  receive  what 
they  paid  for.  It  is  far  better  for  the 
merchant  to  send  a  buyer  away  'quantity 
satisfied'  than  to  have  the  buyer  suspect 
he  did  not  receive  the  quantity  paid  for. 
This  suspicion  is  unfounded  in  most 
cases,  but  the  damage  is  done,  ill  feeling 
is  created  between  merchant  and  buyer. 
The  buyer  complains  to  the  Weights  and 
Measures  bureau  in  his  district.  Mer- 
chants are  unjustly  embarrassed  by  in- 
vestigations that  could  have  been  en- 
tirely avoided  if  they  had  showed  the 
same  interest  in  quantity  determination 
as  they  do  in  change  determination." 


From  one  of  the  largest  States  in  the 
Middle  West  comes  this  gentle  rebuke  to  all 
of  us  who  are  interested  in  consumer  edu- 
cation: "I  know  of  nothing  that  has  been 
more  neglected  as  far  as  consumer  educa- 
tion is  concerned,  than  information  on 
Weights  and  Measures."  So  here  are  a 
few  of  the  questions  we  asked,  and  some 
of  the  answers: 

We  asked,  "Are  consumers  more  watch- 
ful of  their  weights  and  measures  in  war- 
time?' '  Almost  two  to  one  of  the  inspectors 
answered  "No."  In  a  few  States  your  in- 
spector thinks  that  being  accurate  about 
points  has  made  you  careful  about  weights 
and  measures,  too.  And  one  inspector 
gives  you  A+  with,  "Yes,  this  goes  with- 
out question  and  is  verified  by  the  number 
of  complaints  received."  He  speaks  for  a 
New  England  State.  Let's  quote  a  few 
lines  from  some  of  the  inspectors'  letters. 
From  the  Middle  West  comes:  "It  appears 
that  the  consumer  is  much  less  watchful 
of  weights  and  measures  now  than  at  any 
other  time  within  my  knowledge. ' '  From 
an  eastern  State  with  numerous  war  indus- 
tries, "People  with  the  new  wartime 
wages  buy  with  abandon  and  with  an  ap- 
parent sublime  faith  that  all  is  well 
because  they  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
what  they  want."  He  adds,  however, 
that  this  doesn't  apply  to  people  with 
fixed  incomes. 

Another  Midwest  inspector  says:  "By 
observation  we  know  that  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  shoppers  watch  the 
scale  or  even  inquire  the  price  per  pound. 
Their  main  thought  seems  to  be  hov\^  many 
points  an  article  will  cost." 

From  a  Southern  State  comes  this  sharp, 
reminder,  "With  full  time  employment! 
and  good  wages,  many  consumers  are  care-' 
less.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  educate 
the  public  to  insist  that  their  purchases  be 
weighed  in  their  presence.  There  is  no 
difference  in  being  short-weighted  and 
short-changed." 
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Another  wrote,  *  'Their  minds  are  so  oc- 
cupied with  the  point  system  .  .  .  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  price  and 
whether  or  not  they  receive  full  weight  or 
measure." 

From  another,  "If  the  buying  public 
were  as  particular  in  checking  quantity 
received  as  they  are  in  checking  their  ra- 
tion points  and  counting  their  change,  it 
would  not  only  relieve  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures officials  of  one  of  their  greatest  war- 
time problems,  but  also  benefit  merchants, 
who  suffer  most  of  all.  Their  burdens  are 
heavy  and  any  relief  and  cooperation  ex- 
tended them  by  the  buying  public  is  wel- 
come." 

Are  you  beginning  to  feel  a  little  guilty, 
Mrs.  Consimier? 

These  remarks  come  from  men  appointed 
by  your  own  State,  county,  and  city  gov- 
ernments to  protect  you,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  protect  all  honest  merchants. 
They  see  that  scales  are  accurate  and  that 
you  get  what  you're  paying  for,  at  least  in 
quantity. 

Low  Mark  for  Consumers 

We  asked  the  inspectors  about  consumer 
cooperation  with  the  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures office.  And  on  that  question  your 
national  average  was  almost  zero.  Al- 
though a  majority  of  the  inspectors  say 
there  are  more  infringements  of  the  laws 
now  than  before  the  war,  your  cooperation 
is  less.  Two  States  said  you  are  good,  and 
two  said  you  are  improving.  The  rest 
said,  with  varying  shades  of  emphasis, 
that  you  are  uninterested.  For  instance: 
"In  spite  of  appeals  ...  by  radio  and 
newspapers  for  complaints  to  be  filed  with 
our  inspectors  or  our  Division  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  we  receive  very  few,  al- 
though we  know  that  violations  exist. 
Too  many  consumers  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  are  receiving  correct  weight  and 
measure." 

"I  wish  to  say  that  we  receive  very  few 
complaints  from  buyers  relative  to  short 
weight  or  short  measure.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  inspectors  are  continually  find- 
ing commodities  sold  in  package  form 
which  do  not  contain  the  amount  stated 
on  the  label." 

"In  certain  packaged  commodities,  such 
as  dry  peas,  beans,  etc.,  we  have  found 
evidence  of  either  extreme  carelessness  or 
premeditated  fraud  on  the  part  of  packers, 
in  which  connection  we  have  found  some 
of  these  packages  running  as  high  as  3 
ounces  short  on  a  1-pound  unit." 


Lady,  lady  look  at  the  scales!  How  much  does  your  roast  weigh  How  much  does  it 
cost  per  pound?    You  can  count  up  your  points  later.    It  pays  to  be  careful. 


From  another  State  inspector  we  re- 
ceived a  table  which  tells  a  graphic  story: 

Violations  of  Weights  and  Measures 
law  in  this  State  were  reported  as  follows: 

Violations 

1939  to  1940   8,605 

1940  to  1941   9,024 

1941  to  1942   10,035 

And  to  sum  it  all  up,  here's  a  master- 
piece of  understatement :  ' '  Consumer  inter- 
est in  weights  and  measures  seems  to  be 
very  low  at  present." 

In  spite  of  this  gloomy  picture  of  the 
national  average  on  this  subject,  we  know 
that  Consumers'  Guide  readers  and  many 
other  groups  have  long  been  weight-and- 
measure  conscious.  An  analysis  of  a  num- 
ber of  consumer  study  programs  indicates 
that  weights  and  measures  legislation  and 
its  enforcement  have  been  given  special 
emphasis.  Other  reports  show  sample 
spot  checks  of  neighborhood  stores  where 
purchases  have  been  reweighed  and  short 
weight  reported  to  Weights  and  Measures 
officials  with  the  result  that  the  offenders 
have  been  summoned  to  court.  We  aren't 
complaining  about  joa,  and  neither  are  the 
inspectors.  But  how  we  wish  there  were 
more  of  you ! 

Storekeepers  get  "Excellent" 

We  asked  the  inspectors  about  store- 
keepers.   "Are  tradespeople  cooperative 


in  the  enforcement  of  your  Weights  and 
Measures  law?"  we  wrote.  Their  answer 
may  surprise  you  when  you  think  of  what 
your  storekeeper  has  had  to  go  through 
since  war  began.  He  has  had  to  take  a 
post  graduate  course  in  price  ceilings  and 
ration  stamps.  He  has  had  to  struggle 
with  shortages  in  commodities  and  gaso- 
line, untrained  help  and  not  enough  of 
that,  new  rulings  about  deliveries,  and 
worst  of  all — complaints  and  demands 
from  all  of  you.  Yet  inspectors  10  to  1 
say:  "Yes,  storekeepers  cooperate  in  en- 
forcement of  the  law."  Perhaps  we  con- 
sumers don't  realize  the  great  value  of 
Weights  and  Measures  service  to  honest 
merchants,  Uncontrolled  chiselers  and 
swindlers  would  give  cutthroat  competi- 
tion almost  impossible  to  combat,  but  let's 
let  the  inspectors  go  on  talking: 

"The  vast  majority  of  merchants  in  this 
city  are  honest  and  fair  in  their  dealings 
with  the  public.  There  are,  however, 
some  few  who  seek  to  enrich  themselves 
by  selling  commodities  by  short  weight  or 


measure 


"As  a  whole,  yes.  Of  course,  always  a 
few  who  do  not  willingly  cooperate  can  be 
found  and  these  are  kept  well  in  mind." 

■  'Merchants  are  greatly  handicapped  by 
short  help  and  scarcity  of  merchandise." 

"In  a  metropolitan  area,  especially,  you 
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will  always  find  some  unscrupulous  dealers 
who  try  to  take  advantage  of  the  public. 
They  are  not  in  the  majority.  Fortu- 
nately, the  great  majority  of  merchants 
are  honest  and  welcome  our  inspection. 
They  need  this  protection  against  unfair 
competition  of  the  dishonest  merchant 
just  as  much  as  the  consumer  needs  it." 

"Because  of  insufficient  help  and  haste 
in  packing  foods  there  are  probably  more 
infringements  as  to  incorrect  weight  than 
in  peacetime." 

"We  find  our  reputable  tradespeople 
here  quite  cooperative  with  us  in  our 
work.  Of  course,  the  cheat  and  crook 
in  business  does  not  cooperate  and  he  is 
treated  accordingly." 

Inspectors*  Trials 

After  we  had  asked  about  you  and  about 
your  storekeepers  we  asked  the  in- 
spectors about  themselves.  "Are  inspec- 
tion services  more  lax  in  wartime?"  we 
asked,  "and  what  about  getting  scales 
repaired?"  The  answer  to  the  first  is  a 
resounding  "NO,"  in  spite  of  manpower 
shortage  and  pressures  from  many  sources. 

There's  no  way  of  learning  what  these 
inspectors  have  saved  us,  but  a  few 
quotes  from  some  of  their  recent  reports 
give  an  idea: 

'  'On  June  30,  23  storekeepers  paid  fines 
ranging  from  $5  to  $50  for  selling  commodi- 
ties by  short  weight  or  short  measure;  the 


cases  of  2  were  dismissed;  1  resulted  in  a 
suspended  sentence;  and  5  were  adjoiu-ned. 
Inspectors  testified  that  the  cases  were  dis- 
covered during  June  while  making  routine 
purchases  in  the  stores  and  markets. 
Among  the  violations  charged  were  2  for 
operating  inaccurate  gasoline  pumps;  13 
for  the  sale  of  poultry  by  short  weight;  6 
for  selling  meat,  cheese,  and  fish  by  short 
weight;  and  2  for  using  faulty  scales." 

"A  county  inspector  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  recently  reported  the  prosecu- 
tion of  three  coal  dealers  charged  with  the 
sale  of  coal  short  in  weight.  A  large 
number  of  deliveries  were  reweighed  over 
the  municipal-owned  scale.  One  delivery 
of  four  tons  was  short  190  pounds;  another 
of  three  and  three-fourths  tons  was  short 
380  pounds;  and  the  third  delivery  of  one 
ton  was  short  450  pounds." 

Repairs  of  scales  have  been  extremely 
difficult  nearly  everywhere.  Skilled  me- 
chanics are  scarce,  and  extra  parts  hard  to 
get.  New  scales  are  almost  out  of  the 
question.  Some  storekeepers  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  situation  and  that  has 
made  more  work  for  the  inspectors. 

An  Old  Story 

The  peacetime  Weights  and  Measures, 
story  has  been  told  many  times  in  Con- 
sumers Guide  and  elsewhere.  It's  the  same 
in  wartime  only  more  so  and  officials  know 
that  shoppers  haven't  learned  the  lesson  yet. 


Here  she  goes  again!  Thinking  only  of  her  points!  Weights  and  Measures  officials  say 
this  is  typical  of  wartime  shopping  all  over  the  Nation.   The  main  interest  is — points. 


Here  are  the  primary  rules  for  an  eco- 
nomical shopper  in  peace  or  wartime: 

Always — 

Look  for  the  inspector's  seal  indicat- 
ing that  the  scale  has  been  tested  recent- 
ly. See  that  the  scale  starts  at  zero. 
Know  the  unit  price,  that  is,  price  per 
pound,  dozen,  etc. 

Watch  the  scales  while  your  purchase 
is  being  weighed  and  be  sure  that  the 
seller  allows  time  for  the  indicator  to 
come  to  rest  after  your  purchase  has 
been  placed  on  the  scale. 

Check  weight  of  chickens,  fish,  meats, 
etc.,  before  cleaning  or  trimming.  It  is 
impossible  to  check  afterward.  Call 
attention  to  short  weight  as  quickly  as 
you  would  to  short  change. 

Read  the  net  weight  of  contents  on  pack- 
aged goods.  If  you  cannot  check  it  im- 
mediately reweigh  it  at  home. 

If  you  think  you  have  received  an 
incorrect  amount  of  any  purchase,  call 
your  storekeeper's  attention  to  it  first, 
and  then  call  your  Weights  and  Measures 
office.  He  will  welcome  your  call  and 
investigate  as  soon  as  possible. 

Do  your  share  and  your  Weights  and 
Measures  official  will  do  his.  That  is 
one  of  the  ways  democracy  works  .  .  . 
and  like  many  other  things  in  democ- 
racy, it  works  best  when  everybody 
helps. 

P.  s. 

And  now  a  postscript  to  the  letter  we 
began  with: 

Your  Weights  and  Measures  laws, 
properly  enforced,  are  important  factors  in 
price  control.  If  you  do  not  know  what 
these  laws  are  in  your  State,  county,  or 
town,  urge  you  club  or  group  to  find  out. 
Get  your  club  to  consider  such  questions 
as:  How  adequate  are  the  Weights  and 
Measures  laws  which  provide  consumer 
protection  in  our  community?  Is  the 
appropriation  for  enforcement  sufficient? 
Are  the  laws  honestly  enforced?  Is  the 
public  awake  to  the  need  of  effective  laws, 
adequate  appropriations,  and  competent 
officials  to  safeguard  the  public? 

Help  From  Experts 

Some  of  our  State  offices  have  issued 
practical  little  booklets  which  include 
local  regulations,  tables  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  cautionary  shopping  guides. 
Why  not  get  one  and  study  up  on  your 
"home  work"?  We  want  you  to  be  ex- 
perts in  managing  our  country's  largest 
industry — Housekeeping. 
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last  minute  reports 

from  U.  S«  Goyernmerit  Agencies 


January  22  through  February  21 

Record  Breaker  right  now  is  cab- 
bage. Over  500,000  tons  of  it  have  been 
grown  by  farmers  in  the  South  this  winter — 
50  percent  more  than  1942's  record  crop. 
This  means  that  even  when  the  needs  of 
our  armed  forces  are  filled  there  will  still 
be  a  huge  supply  of  cabbage  for  civilians, 
far  more  than  we've  ever  had  before  at 
this  time  of  year.  The  War  Food  Ad- 
ministrator has  designated  cabbage  as  the 
Victory  Food  Selection  from  February  24 
through  March  4.  There  will  be  plenty, 
however,  throughout  March. 

This  is  good  news  for  consumers  when 
many  foods  are  scarcer,  as  cabbage  is  one 
of  the  important  vegetables  in  our  diets. 
Good  news,  too,  is  the  fact  that  most  of 
this  cabbage  is  in  the  form  of  good  round 
heads,  from  2  to  4  pounds  in  size. 

Time  for  a  New  Tire  you  think?  Well, 
whether  or  not  you'll  get  one,  from  now  on, 
will  depend  not  on  how  far  you've  driven 
on  the  old  tire,  in  a  given  month,  but  on' 
the  purpose  for  which  you  drive  your  auto- 
mobile, says  OPA.  Drivers  doing  work 
most  essential  to  the  war  effort,  to  public 
health,  or  to  safety  will  come  first. 

A  Little  Less  Cheese,  about  a  pound  less 
per  person,  will  be  available  for  American 
consumers  in  1944  in  comparison  with  what 
they  hod  in  1943,  according  to  the  War 
Food  Administration.  The  quantity  avail- 
able will  be  mostly  Cheddar  cheese  (plain 
American  cheese),  the  kind  consumers,  as 
a  whole,  like  best.  Cheddar  is  also  the 
type  most  suitable  for  war  export  purposes. 
Its  moisture  content  is  low,  it  ships  and 
stores  better  than  other  types  of  cheese,  it 
contains  a  high  proportion  of  milk  solids, 
and  it  is  an  important  food  in  the  diet  of 
people  who  don't  get  enough  fluid  milk. 

A  new  milk  order  will  help  to  augment 
supplies  of  Cheddar  cheese  this  year. 
There'll  be  less  of  other  types  such  as  Lim- 
burger,  cream,  Roquefort,  and  Italian,  as  a 
result — but  more  Cheddar,  which  is  the  kind 
most  needed. 

Where  is  the  cheese  going?  Some  of 
it  will  go  to  servicemen.    They've  been  al- 


lotted about  5  million  more  pounds  in  order 
to  provide  the  milk  nutrients  needed  by  our 
armed  forces  overseas.  More  cheese  than 
lost  year  is  going  to  our  allies  and  to  the 
Red  Cross  which  helps  to  feed  United  States 
r^risoners  of  War. 

Lost  Ration  Coupons  for  fuel  oil  won't 
mean  you'll  do  without  fuel  to  keep  you 
worm.  While  OPA  is  investigating  loss 
or  theft  of  oil  ration  coupons,  the  con- 
sumer may  obtain  on  interim  coupon  sheet 
from  his  local  War  Price  and  Rationing 
Board. 

It's  Spinach!  Lots  of  it — 30  percent  more 

than  last  year.  Barring  unfavorable  weath- 
er there'll  continue  to  be  an  abundance  of 
this  vitomin-and-minerol-rich  vegetable  all 
through  March.  Prices  are  reasonable. 
Let  'em  eat  spinach! 

"Best  Buy"  Egg  Charts  Homemakers 
should  now  start  watching  for  better  egg 
buys  that  they  may  have  been  passing  up. 
Here's  a  chart  which  shows  when  medium 
and  small  eggs  are  as  good  or  a  better 
value  than  large  eggs. 


When  larse 
Grade  A 
eggs  cost 

Medium 
Grade  A 
eggs  are 
as  good  or 
better 
value  at 

Small 
Grade  A 
eggs  are 
as  good  or 

better 
value  at 

$0.40 

$0.35 

$0.30 

.45 

.39 

.33 

.50 

.43 

.37 

.55 

.48 

.41 

.60 

.52 

.45 

Gasoline  Rationing  has  been  somewhat 
revamped  by  OPA.  Individual  motorists 
will  soon  get  their  gasoline  coupons  through 
the  moil  instead  of  in  person  from  their 
local  boards.  Carefully  guarded  issuing 
stations  located  in  population  centers 
throughout  the  country  will  send  them  out. 

^  Based  on  Federal  inspection,  minimum  weights 
of  eggs  per  dozen  in  the  three  size  categories  are: 
To  classify  as  LARGE,  eggs  must  weigh  24  ounces 
or  better  per  dozen,-  MEDIUMS,  21  ounces  or  up 
to  24  ounces  per  dozen,-  SMALL,  1  8  ounces  up 
to  21  ounces  per  dozen. 


An  important  phase  of  this  program  is 
that  thefts  of  ration  coupons  from  local 
War  Price  and  Rationing  Boards,  which 
lost  year  cost  the  nation  142,000,000 
gallons  of  gasoline,  will  be  eliminated. 

CONSUMER  CALENDAR 

Processed  Foods. — Green  Stamps  K,  L, 
M  valid  through  March  20.  Blue  stamps 
A8,  B8,  C8,  D8,  E8  in  Book  4  good  for 
10  points  each  through  May  20.  A  sim- 
ilar number  of  points  will  become  valid  in 
April.  Blue  tokens,  valued  at  one  point 
each,  will  be  used  to  make  change,  for 
these,  OS  well  as  for  green  stamps. 

Meats  and  Fats. — Brown  stamps  Y  and 
Z  expire  March  20.  Red  stamps  A8,  B8, 
C8  in  Book  4  good  for  10  points  each 
through  May  20.  D8,  E8,  F8,  become 
valid  March  12,  and  are  good  through 
May  20.  G8,  H8,  J8,  become  valid 
March  26.  Red  tokens,  worth  1  point,  will 
be  used  to  make  change  for  these,  as  well 
as  for  brown  stamps.  One  point  green  and 
brown  stamps  may  also  be  used  for  change 
during  the  first  weeks  of  the  token  system. 

Sugar. — Stamp  30  in  Book  4  good  for  5 
pounds  through  March  31.  Stamp  40  in 
Book  4  good  for  5  pounds  for  home  can- 
ning, valid  through  February  28,  1945.  A 
maximum  of  20  additional  pounds  per 
person  will  be  mode  available  for  canning 
later,  on  application  to  local  boards. 

Shoes. — Stamp  1  8  in  Book  1  ,  and  Air- 
plane stomp  No.  1  in  Book  3,  each  good 
indefinitely  for  one  pair  of  shoes. 

Fuel  Oil. — East  and  Far  West:  period  4 
became  valid  February  8.  Period  5  be- 
comes valid  March  14.  Good  through 
September  30.  Midwest  and  South:  pe- 
riod 4  and  5  valid  for  remainder  of  heating 
year. 

Stoves. — Apply  at  your  local  ration 
board  for  purchase  certificates. 

Gasoline. — A-9  coupons  (3  gallons)  be- 
came valid  February  9  in  1  7  Eastern  States 
and  District  of  Columbia.  Must  last 
through  May  8.  Outside  that  area,  A-1  0 
coupons  (3  gallons)  are  valid  through 
March  21.  A-1 1  (3  gallons)  become 
valid  March  22.    Good  through  May  21. 


March  1944 
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GUIDE  POSTS 


V  ...  —  Mail 

To:  Office  of  Food  Administration 

Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S.  A. 
From:  Somewhere  in  Italy 

Gentlemen:  Since  the  day  I  heard  Capt. 
Hall,  Medical  Officer  of  the  366th  In- 
fantry, say  that  "potato  peelings  contain 
valuable  food  content,"  I  have  wondered 
why  the  Army  fails  to  make  use  of  the  food 
value  in  them.  Thousands  of  pounds  are 
given  to  waste  each  day  when  those  peel- 
ings could  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  some 
of  our  other  foods. 

If  potatoes  are  washed  thoroughly  be- 
fore the  coat  is  removed,  the  peelings  may 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  rice,  bread,  etc., 
in  puddings.  When  I  was  a  mess  sergeant, 
I  prepared  this  dish,  and  my  "customers" 
thought  it  very  delicious.  I  call  it  "Sot 
Pie"  (i'craps  On  the  Table). 

A  very  good  substitute  for  pretzels,  po- 
tato chips,  or  crackers  may  be  made  by 
frying  peels  in  a  deep  pot  of  hot  fat  until 
they  have  the  desired  crispness  and  color. 
I  call  them  "TACS"  (preTzel,  potAto- 
chips,  and  craCkers). 

I  suggest  that  you  try  a  dish  of  potato 
peelings.    You'll  like  it. 

(^Signed)    Robert  Hollingsworth,  Corp. 


Angel  Food 

With  eggs  rolling  into  market  at  a  fast 
clip,  homemakers  can  again  turn  their 


cooking  talents  toward  angel  food,  me- 
ringue, souffle,  and  other  fluffy  egg  treats. 
Here  are  some  hints  on  using  egg  whites. 
A  chilly  egg  separates  most  easily  because 
the  white  is  firm  and  the  yolk  less  likely  to 
break,  but  the  white  whips  best  after  the 
egg  has  warmed  up  to  "room  tempera- 
ture." Whip  the  white  till  it  holds  up  in 
a  soft  peak  and  looks  glossy,  but  not  so 
long  that  it  looks  dry.  If  you  use  an 
electric  beater,  set  it  at  moderate  speed. 
Both  acid  and  salt  help  egg  whites  hold 
stiffness,  so  add  a  pinch  of  salt  or  cream  of 
tartar  at  the  start  of  whipping.  But  don't 
let  even  a  particle  of  fat  get  in — and 
remember  that  the  yolk  contains  fat — 
because  it  will  prevent  the  white  from 
beating  stiff.  Low  or  moderate  heat  is  the 
rule  for  cooking  egg  white  dishes. 


Look  Gift  Horses  in  the  Mouth 

If  your  soldier  overseas  has  a  tourist's 
passion  for  souvenirs,  and  sends  you 
"slips"  or  cuttings  from  plants,  watch 
out.  They  may  be  dangerous  and  carry 
pests.  Even  more  dangerous,  because 
there  is  so  much  more  of  it,  is  the  dead 
and  dry  material  used  in  packing  souvenirs 
to  prevent  breakage  in  the  mails.  A 
reduced  staff  of  Federal  inspectors  may 
miss  some  material  that  ordinarily  would 
be  destroyed.  They  have  already  found 
pink  bollworm  larvae  in  gift  packages 
bound  for  homes  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 
There  is  real  risk  that  gift  parcels  may 
introduce  the  rice  borer  and  other  insects 
as  troublesome  as  the  Japanese  beetle  or 
Hessian  fly.  So  burn  any  packing  mate- 
rial that  comes  with  gifts  from  abroad, 
lest  they  bring  in  dangerous  and  unwel- 
come guests. 


"As  You  Sow,  So  Shall  You  Reap" 

You'll  be  able  to  plant  a  well-planned 
patch  this  year.  Even  though  you  may  not 
be  able  to  find  some  of  the  special  varieties, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  all  the  necessary 
vegetable  seeds  for  Victory  gardens  and 
farm  gardens.  U.S.  civilians  will  receive 
275,252  pounds  of  vegetable  seed,  or  70.3 
percent  of  the  supply. 

Other  shares  in  the  estimated  391  million 
pounds  of  seed  will  go  to  our  allies,  lib- 
erated areas,  exports  and  shipments  to 
U.S.  territories.  Seed  shipping  makes 
good  sense,  because  fresh  vegetables  are 
bulky  and  perishable.  One  ounce  of 
tomato  seed  will  grow  like  Jack's  bean- 
stalk, and  produce  5  tons  of  food. 

Are  Your  Pipes  Frozen? 

If  you  were  a  "helpless  householder" 
in  pre-war  days,  and  are  now  serving  as 
general  home  mechanic,  here's  help  from 
engineers  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  what  to  do  when  you 
wake  up  to  find  the  pipes  frozen  solid 
after  an  extra  cold  night. 

In  thawing  a  frozen  water  pipe  begin  at 
the  faucet  and  work  back.  Never  start 
warming  the  middle  of  the  pipe  for  the 
expansion  of  melting  ice  in  the  midst  of 
solid  ice  may  burst  the  pipe.  Have  faucets 
open  so  that  water  can  flow  out  as  the  ice 
melts.  The  simplest  and  safest  way  to 
warm  pipes  is  to  wrap  them  with  cloths, 
set  a  pail  underneath,  and  then  pour  boil- 
ing water  onto  the  cloths.  When  thawing 
a  waste  or  sewer  pipe  work  from  the  lower 
end  up  to  permit  water  to  drain  away. 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday — Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.  C.         12:15  p.  m.  EWT 
1l!l5  a.  m.  CWT 
10:15  a.  m.  MWT 
9:15  a.  m.  PWT 

Dramatizations,  interviews,  questions  and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.     Tune  in. 

Brought  to  you  by  the 

WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
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LEE  MARSHALL 

Director  of  Food  Distribution 


SLOGANS  that  capture  national  atten- 
tion are  slogans  which  tell  the  story  of  a 
people's  aim  and  effort.  Several  of  these 
phrases  which  have  impressed  themselves 
on  all  of  us  by  the  vital  story  they  tell  are 
centered  around  the  wartime  food  situa- 
tion: "Food  will  win  the  war  and  write 
the  peace";  "Food  for  our  Fighting  Men"; 
"Make  Food  Fight  for  Freedom — Share, 
'  Produce,  Conserve,  and  Play  Square." 
They  offer  a  challenge  to  all  of  us  be- 
cause they  express  in  everyday  terms  the 
action  that  we  as  civilians  can  engage  in  on 
the  home  front.  A  new  calendar  of 
events  has  been  charted  for  our  home  front 
action.  This  month,  April,  we  open  a 
new  theater  of  civilian  warfare  against 
food  shortages.  Its  location  is  in  the 
Victory  Garden  area.  Its  call  to  service  is 
"Produce."  It  has  many  slogans  of  its 
own:  "Produce  more  in  '44."  "Grow 
vegetables  for  vitamins  and  victory." 
"Keep  'em  growing  'til  it's  snowing." 
"Plant  with  a  plan."  "Garden  with  a 
grin."  "Grow  the  Big  3:  Tomatoes, 
greens,  and  yellow  vegetables." 


What  does  it  all  add  up  to?  Just  this: 
We're  out  to  raise  more  of  the  food  we 
need — to  raise  it  in  backyard  gardens,  in 
community  gardens,  school  gardens,  and 
in  garden  plots  provided  us  by  industrial 
plants,  railroad  companies,  or  anyone  else 
who  can  make  suitable  land  available  for 
"growing  our  own  victuals." 

Why?  Because  the  demands  on  the  na- 
tional food  supply  are  to  be  greater  this 
year  than  ever  before;  because  we  need 
22,000,000  Victory  gardens  this  season  for 
family  food  production;  because  we  need 
to  grow  some  of  our  own  vitamins  and 
minerals  to  supplement  the  foods  we  will 
buy;  because  vegetables  fresh  from  the 
garden  taste  good,  look  good,  and  have  all 
their  vitamins  intact;  because  we  can  grow 
in  small  space  and  with  little  effort  enough 
to  allow  us  to  eat  "garden  fresh"  products 
and  still  preserve  a  supply  for  the  non-pro- 
ductive months;  because  gardening  is  good 
exercise,  relieves  tension,  offers  a  chance 
for  new  friends  and  old  to  exchange  neigh- 
borly chats  while  resting  on  the  hoe;  be- 
cause family  gardening  will  help  solve  the 


national  problem  of  enough  of  the  right 
kinds  of  food  for  all  in  wartime. 

There  is  no  single  answer  for  the  first- 
time  gardener  who  wants  to  know  how 
much  and  what  to  plant.  If  space  and 
growing  conditions  allow,  if  suitable  food 
preservation  equipment  is  available,  and 
if  storage  for  the  preserved  products  is' 
adequate,  a  year-round  supply  of  a  number 
of  kinds  of  vegetables  would  be  the  ideal 
goal  for  the  Victory  gardener.  Even  so, 
there  are  choices  to  make  in  terms  of 
family  favorites  and  in  terms  of  relative 
food  values. 

Planting  with  a  plan — a  plan  to  produce 
a  well-rounded  list  of  foods  in  amounts 
the  family  needs  on  a  year-round  basis — is 
not  a  new  idea.  It  has  been  featured  for 
many  years  by  the  Extension  Service  in 
encouraging  rural  people  to  produce  as 
muth  of  the  family's  food  supply  as  pos- 
sible. But  the  war  has  carried  this  idea 
over  into  the  urban  community — into  Vic- 
tory gardens  large  and  small.  No  matter 
how  small  the  urban  garden  plot  is,  the 
choice  of  what  and  how  much  to  plant 
should  be  made  in  relation  to  family  food 
needs. 

First  consideration  should  go  to  the 
"Big  3":  tomatoes,  greens,  and  yellow 
vegetables — for  these  are  the  vegetables 
that  provide  needed  vitamins  and  minerals 
most  generously.  The  small  gardener 
may  well  turn  over  his  entire  Victory  plot 
to  the  production  of  the  "  Big  3" — he  will 
reap  his  reward  in  vitamin  C,  vitamin  A, 
riboflavin,  and  iron  to  bolster  his  family's 
health.  Make  every  inch  of  garden  count 
toward  better  nutrition. 

So  this  is  your  cue:  You  can,  if  you  have 
the  facilities,  grow  your  own  vitamins  and 
minerals.  If  you  are  green  at  the  game, 
get  in  touch  with  your  local  Victory 
Garden  Committee  or  your  State  or  county 
Extension  Service,  or  write  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  here  in  Washington. 
Victory  gardening  was  not  only  a  satis- 
factory experience  for  many  families  in 
1943,  and  will  be  the  same  for  many  more 
in  '44 — but  it  is  a  real  contribution  to  the 
health  of  the  nation  and  to  Victory. 
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What's  your  neighbor  cooking? 


International  food  relations  add  zest  to  wartime  meals^  give  pointers 
on  food  conservation^  make  us  better  acquainted  with  our  allies. 


FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM 

are  words  we  want  everyone  in  our  coun- 
try to  know  and  understand  and  remember 
for  the  duration — and  after.  But  there 
are  several  million  Americans  to  whom 
those  words  can  mean  no  more  than  these  do 
to  you:  "Potravina  bojuje  za  svobodu" — 
or — "Zywnos'c  walczy  o  wolnosc." 

In  our  1940  census  llji  million  of  us 
reported  some  language  other  than  Eng- 
lish as  our  mother  tongue.  Twelve  mil- 
lion of  us  were  born  abroad.  Twenty-six 
million  are  but  one  generation  removed. 
Fourteen  million  of  us  are  not  of  the  white 
race.  Yet  all  of  us  are  Americans,  eager 
to  do  our  part  for  freedom.  One  thousand 
one  hundred  foreign  language  publications 
reach  6  or  7  million  homes.  One  hundred 
sixteen  radio  stations  send  out  300  pro- 
grams in  24  foreign  languages.  Through 
them  the  news  of  national  food  programs 
is  spread.  That's  one  side  of  the  story. 
But  the  other  side,  the  contribution  to 
our  national  life  that  these  millions  can 
make  from  their  varied  abilities  and 
diverse  pasts — what  of  that? 

Part  of  the  answer  is  being  supplied  by 
the  Common  Council  for  American  Unity. 
The  Council,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City,  has  long  been  working,  as  its 
name  implies,  for  better  understanding 
and  closer  cooperation  among  all  groups. 

"  "Food  Fights  for  Freedom,"  in  Czech  and  Polish. 


It  is  trying  to  interpret  Americans  of  dif- 
ferent backgrounds  and  races  to  each 
other.  And  what  better  way  to  interpret 
than  to  exchange  recipes  and  culinary  lore? 
So  the  "What's  Cooking  in  Your  Neigh- 
bor's Pot?"  parties  were  begun. ^ 

Women  of  a  different  nationality  group 
take  charge  of  each  party.  There  are  usu- 
ally about  200  guests,  talking  in  what 
sounds  like  almost  as  many  languages. 
Some  5  or  6  favorite  national  dishes  are 
prepared  beforehand,  or  where  possible 
in  the  tiny  kitchen  adjoining  the  hall. 
Guests,  seated  at  card  tables,  get  a  sizable 
taste  of  each  dish,  while  speakers  explain 
the  recipes  and  tell  of  American  substi- 
tutes for  native  ingredients.  The  recipes  for 
these  and  other  native  dishes  are  mimeo- 
graphed and  distributed  to  the  guests.  In- 
cluded with  these  recipes  is  an  analysis  of 
the  national  diet  according  to  the  Basic 
7  food  standard.  The  Greeks,  for  in- 
stance, add  "vine  leaves"  to  the  familiar 
group  1,  green  and  yellow  vegetables;  and 
yaourti  (cultured  milk)  to  Group  4. 
Greek-Americans  have  learned  to  make  up 
for  the  heavy  imported  olive  oil,  which 
gives  the  characteristic  flavor  to  their 
foods,  by  adding  a  little  of  it  to  thinner 
American  oils.  They  have  learned  to  put 
down  vine  leaves  in  brine  in  casks  or 
crocks  at  home,  and  to  use  chopped  Brazil 
nuts  instead  of  pignolia  nuts. 

Greek-American  housewives  can  give  us 
valuable  lessons  in  thrift.  They  say  that 
by  combining  several  ingredients  in  one 
dish,  there  are  no  left-over  bits  which  have 
to  be  thrown  away.  And  since  many 
dishes  taste  better  when  cooled  and  "rip- 
ened," they  are  greeted  with  pleasure, 
rather  than  groans.  Greek-American  rec- 
ipes, which  are  derived,  of  course,  from 
those  in  Greece  where  meat  was  never 
plentiful,  use  every  bit  of  the  meat  and  in 
ways  that  enable  it  to  be  "stretched"  with 
vegetables  and  grain  foods.  Furthermore, 
these  recipes  call  for  "low-point"  meats, 
variety  meats,  and  forequarters  and  neck 


of  lamb.  Americans  can  learn  too  from 
their  Greek-American  neighbors  how  to 
bring  cereal  into  the  other  meals  of  the 
day  as  well  as  breakfast.  And  fermented 
milk,  as  a  substitute  for  the  vanished  heavy 
cream,  makes  an  excellent  topping  for  des- 
serts, and  may  be  a  simple  additional  way 
to  supply  adults  with  milk. 

The  Scandinavian  "pot"  disclosed  an 
array  of  that  long-time  favorite  of  Ameri- 
cans, the  Swedish  hors  d'oeuvres  or 
Smorgasbord,  some  loaves  of  the  flakiest 
of  Danish  pastry,  and  the  Norwegian 
version  of  the  school  lunch.  Known  as 
the  "Oslo  breakfast"  it  was  designed 
originally  for  malnourished  Norwegian 
children,  and  was  served  daily  at  11  a.m. 
Improvement  in  the  children's  health  was 
so  marked  that  scientific  curiositv  was 
aroused  in  many  countries,  and  the  meal 
has  since  been  copied  in  British  factories. 
It  consists  of  1^2  pints  of  milk,  half  an 
orange,  whole-grain  bread,  cheese,  but- 
tered rusks,  half  an  apple  or  a  carrot,  and 
a  tablespoonful  of  cod  liver  oil.  Before 
the  war  many  elementary  school  children 
received  this  meal  daily. 

Scandinavian-Americans  have  several 
food  habits  which  might  well  be  followed. 
They  use  for  food  parts  of  animals  and  fish 
which  we  consider  as  offal.  Calf's  head, 
blood  sausage,  fish  livers,  and  fish  heads 
appear  in  main  dishes  and  entrees.  Fish 
roe,  which  many  of  us  know  only  as  caviar 
or  shad  roe,  is  a  very  nourishing  food. 

Techniques  for  making  simple  foods 
attractive  to  the  eye — techniques  which 
have  been  brought  to  such  perfection  in 
these  northern  countries — might  well  be 
adopted  by  everyone.  Why  should  the 
caterers  and  expensive  restaurants  have  a 
monopoly  on  these?  An  average  house- 
wife in  any  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
gives  an  extra  touch  of  appetite  appeal  to 
the  simplest  dishes  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

The  western  Mediterranean  neighbors 
— Southern  France,  Italv,  Spain — brought 
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Oslo  breakfast  for  school  children,  was  so  successful  in  pre-war 
Norway  that  Britain  uses  it,  where  possible,  for  her  war  workers. 


Greeks  recommended  this  balanced  meal  of  chicken  with  rice 
and  greens,  cheese,  yaourti  (cultured  milk),  bread,  fruit,  and  wine. 


many  delectable  dishes  to  their  party. 
These  dishes  were  by  no  means  all  garlic 
and  oil,  as  some  Americans  think.  The 
soups  of  this  part  of  the  world  are  re- 
nowned, and  the  "neighbors"  had  a  taste 
of  two  of  the  best.  One  was  minestrone  a 
la  Genovese,  a  meal  in  itself,  almost  thick 
enough  to  be  eaten  with  a  knife  and  fork. 
The  most  confirmed  meat  eater  could  not 
have  detected  that  there  was  not  one 
ounce  of  meat  or  stock  in  the  whole  kettle. 
The  other,  labeled  simply  "Fish  Soup, 
South  of  France,"  was  an  exotic  tasting 
brown  mixture  about  the  consistency  of  a 
very  thin  gravy.  After  every  drop  in  the 
tiny  cups  had  been  drained  by  the  appre- 
ciative "  neighbors,"  its  proud  French  chef 
told  delightedly  that  the  soup  was  made 
mostly  of  fish  heads — "Things  you  throw 
away  in  this  country."  There  were  also 
rice  and  noodles  in  pungent  new  guises, 
and  corn-meal  mush  which  would  never  be 
recognized  by  its  deep  South  (U.  S.  A.) 
prototype,  for  it  was  smothered  in  fish  and 
tomatoes. 

Like  all  people  from  countries  poor  in 
natural  resources,  western  Mediterraneans 
have  learned  to  make  the  little  they  have 
go  a  long  way.  They  have  a  fine  respect 
for  food,  for  they  come  by  it  with  great 
toil.  And  even  the  poorest  families  are 
likely  to  make  almost  a  ritual  of  their 
meals.  In  some  ways  diet  in  these  coun- 
tries is  better  than  the  average  diet  here. 
The  four  basic  ingredients  of  their  cooking 
are  olive  oil,  tomatoes,  dried  legumes,  and 
cheese.    These  alone,  plus  large  quantities 


of  green  leafy  vegetables,  cover  all  nutri- 
tional needs.  Meals  are  nearly  always 
ended  with  fresh  fruits,  and  the  low  milk 
consumption  is  partly  remedied  by  the 
abundant  use  of  cheese. 

When  rationing  was  first  introduced  in 
the  United  States,  items  most  missed  by 
the  Mediterranean  neighbors  were  canned 
tomatoes  and  cheese.  Victory  Gardens 
have  yielded  tomatoes  for  home  canning 
and  for  a  home-made  tomato  paste  which 
is  proving  quite  satisfactory.  After  a 
lapse  of  several  months,  the  types  of  cheese 
they  prefer  are  now  being  manufactured 
in  this  country.  Like  the  Greeks,  they 
have  learned,  too,  to  flavor  domestic  oils 
with  whatever  imported  olive  oil  they 
can  get.  Commercial  firms  are  making 
"transfusion  oils"  by  immersing  olives  in 
American  salad  oils.  These  are  excellent 
for  cooking,  and  their  use  saves  the  im- 
ported oil  for  the  inevitable  salad. 

Lessons  for  all  of  us  to  learn  from  our 
western  Mediterranean  neighbors  are  how 
to  get  along  with  less  meat,  how  to  make  a 
little  do  the  job  of  pre-war  portions  and 
still  be  greeted  with  delight,  and  how  to 
use  up  every  last  bit  of  food  so  that  none 
will  be  wasted. 

Three  more  parties  are  planned  for  other 
nationality  groups — Oriental,  Slav,  and 
regional  American.  Again  the  hall  will 
hum  with  the  unfamiliar  syllables  of  new 
Americans  working  for  a  common  cause. 
Again  the  aroma  of  foods  familiar  once  in 
far-off,  war-torn  lands  will  bring  a  breath 
of  hope  for  a  world  of  friends. 


What's  Cooking?' 

A  few  recipes^  from  the  "What's  Cook- 
ing in  Your  Neighbor's  Pot?"  parties. 

Meat,  Fish,  and  Meat  Substitutes: 

Greek    Gumbo  Yachni 

2  lbs.  gumbo  (okra)  %  cup  of  water 

3  onions  2  tbs.  minced  parsley 
2  large  tomatoes       salt  and  pepper 

Wash  and  cut  the  stems  off  the  okra. 
Place  in  a  bowl  and  sprinkle  well  with, 
vinegar.  Allow  to  stand  in  this  until 
ready  to  use.  Slice  onions  and  tomatoes 
and  add  the  water,  the  parsley  and  season- 
ings, and  bring  to  a  boil.  Cook  for  five 
minutes.  Remove  from  fire.  Drain  vine- 
gar from  gumbo.  Pour  half  of  the  sauce 
in  bottom  of  saucepan,  add  the  gumbo  and 
cover  with  remaining  sauce.  Place  a 
tight-fitting  cover  on  saucepan  and  bring 
mixture  to  a  boil.  Reduce  heat  and  cook 
slowly  until  gumbo  is  tender. 

Polish 

Golarki:  1  lb.  half  cooked  meat  (pork,  veal 
or  beef) — three-quarters  cup  of  cooked 
rice — one-half  onion,  fried  and  chopped — • 
one-half  pound  half  cooked  mushrooms 
(ccroked  in  stock  or  water,  the  residue  of 
which  is  kept  for  use  in  latter  part  of  this 
recipe) — 3  tablespoons  shortening  (butter 
or  crisco  will  do),  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Mix  all  ingredients  together,  then  add 

2  For  additional  recipes  write  to  the  Common 
Council  for  American  Unity,  222  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

^  Not  tested  in  Department  of  Agriculture  lab- 
oratories. 
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stock  from  mushrooms.  Loosen  with  care 
leaves  of  half-cooked  cabbage,  stuff  these 
leaves  with  mixture,  and  fasten  with  a 
toothpick.  Fry  in  crisco,  or  place  in  a 
pot,  pour  stock  over  them,  and  cook  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  tender. 

The  pound  of  meat  used  in  this  Polish 
dish  is  stretched  to  serve  10  generous  por- 
tions. 

French    Fish  Soup 

1  pound  fish  (bones,  heads,  and  trimmings 
of  different  fish),  2  pounds  sliced  onions 
(if  onions  are  difficult  to  obtain  leeks  may 
be  substituted  wholly  or  in  part). 
^3  cup  olive  oil  1  pinch  of  thyme 

1  tbsp.  flour  ^2  clove  garlic 

4  tbsp.  tomato  paste  1  pinch  powdered  saf- 

2  tbsp.    chopped  fron 

parsley  4  tbsp.  chopped  ver- 

a  piece  of  bay  leaf  micelli 

Fry  the  onions  in  oil  in  a  heavy  saucepan. 
When  cooked,  sift  the  flour  into  them  and 
allowto  brown  slightly,  stirring  constantly. 
Moisten  with  two  quarts  of  water  and 
add  the  fish  trimmings  cut  in  small  pieces, 
seasoned  to  taste.  Add  one  tablespoon  of 
chopped  parsley,  then  the  bay  leaf,  thyme, 
clove  of  garlic,  the  tomato  paste,  and  the 
saffron.  Cook  for  20  minutes.  Strain 
through  a  fine  sieve,  pressing  so  that  a 
thick  liquid  comes  through.  Set  this  to 
boil,  add  the  two  tablespoons  of  vermicelli 
and  cook  for  10  minutes.  Just  before  serv- 
ing, add  the  other  tablespoon  of  chopped 
parsley. 

Vegetables 
Greek 

Imamhaidi — This  is  Greek  eggplant.  In- 
gredients: 1  eggplant  (large),  6  green  pep- 
pers, 6  tomatoes,  4  leeks,  Spanish  onion. 
Method:  Slice  eggplant  into  one-half  inch 


slices,  peppers  in  rings,  tomatoes  into 
slices,  leeks  into  small  pieces,  and  onions  in 
slices.  Cover  a  pan  with  oil,  and  place  in 
it  alternate  layers  of  vegetables,  then  fill 
half  full  of  water,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  a  little  garlic  if  desired. 
Place  in  a  slow  oven  and  bake  2  to  2^  hrs. 
Ser\x  hot  or  cold  with  lemon. 

Italian    Tomato  Sauce 

4  lb.  fresh  tomatoes  2  onions 

2  large  carrots  small  bunch  of  pars- 

4  celery  stalks  ley 

Wash  and  quarter  tomatoes — dice  carrots, 

celerv  and  onions,  chop  parsley.    Put  all 

the  above  ingredients  in  pot.    Boil  slowly 

about  2  hours  or  until  thick.    Put  all 

through  sieve.    Add  3  tablespoons  olive 

oil  and  cook  another  hour.    This  is  the 

basic  tomato  sauce  used  in  many  Italian 

dishes  and  on  spaghetti.    It  can  be  put  in 

jars,  covered  with  some  olive  oil  to  keep 

the  air  out;  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  and 

keeps  almost  indefinitely. 

Desserts 

Greek — Kataif 

Shredded  wheat — walnuts — almonds — 
honey.  Split  shredded  wheat,  place  in 
buttered  pan,  cover  each  piece  with  the 
chopped  nuts  soaked  in  honey.  Place  in 
moderate  oven,  and  baste  with  butter. 
When  ready  serve  with  a  hot  sirup  made 
of  2  parts  honey  to  3  parts  water. 

Norwegian — Rod  Grot 
1  box  berries  or  rhubarb 
1  cup  water 

1  tablesp.  potato  flour  or  cornstarch 
vanilla 

This  may  be  made  with  raspberries  or 
canned  cherries  or  any  small  fruit  in  sea- 
son. Put  berries  in  water  and  let  simmer 
until  berries  are  disintegrated  and  add 
sugar  according  to  taste.    Add  potato 


flour  or  cornstarch  with  a  little  water  to 
fruit.  Stir  constantly  and  let  it  come  to  a 
boil,  then  add  a  few  drops  of  vanilla. 
Do  not  permit  to  boil  for  more  than  a 
minute  or  it  becomes  sticky.  Cool  and 
serve  either  plain  or  with  vanilla  custard 
sauce.    Serves  6  persons. 

EUROPE  AX   HOUSEWIFE'S   DAY  IN 
1944 

7  :  30  a.  m  Went  to  the  bakers  .  .  .  got  my 
ration  of  bread.  There  may  be 
some  rusks  at  11  :  00  o'clock. 

9  :  00  a.  m  It  is  a  meat  day,  but  the  butcher 
says  he  can't  give  any  out  until 
Saturday. 

9  :  30  a.  m.  Went  to  the  dairy.  They  don  t 
expect  any  cheese  to  be  delivered 
until  5  :  00  in  the  afternoon. 

10  :  00  a.  m   Queued  up  at  the  Tripe  Shop 

.  .  .  My  number  (32)  u^ll  only 
pass  about  4  :  00  o'clock. 

11  : 00  a.  m    Stood   in    line    again    at  the 

bakery  .  .  .  There  ivere  no  rusks 
left  by  the  time  I  got  in  with  my 
number  (52). 
1  :  30  p  .m.  Greengrocer  s  .  .  .  He  will  have 
some  vegetables  at  3  :  00  o'clock. 

4  :  00  p.  w.  Back  to  the  Tripe  Shop.  Man- 

aged to  get  a  small  sausage  jnade 
of  chitterlings. 

5  :  00  p.  m.  Waited  at  the  dairy .    The  cheese 

had  been  delivered  earlier  than 
they  had  expected  so  there  was 
none  left  for  me. 
5  :  30  p.  m.  Back  to  the  Greengrocer  s  .  .  . 

no  vegetables  at  all,  just  one 
head  of  lettuce  left. 

Total  for  the  day  .  .  .  9  errands  .  .  .  more 
than  5  hours  running  to  and  fro,  waiting  in 
line. 

Bought:  Some  bread,  one  small  sausage,  one 
head  of  lettuce. 


Norway  gives  the  other  "neighbors"  a  new  slant  on  the  ever-  Italy  has  tips  for  the  food-thrifty.  Serve  tagliatelle  (noodles  to 
popular  potato  cake.    Eat  them  with  goat's  milk  cheese.  you)  or  polenta  (corn  meal  mush)  with  savory  sauces. 
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Your  sugar  bowl's  a  bomb! 


This  year,  more  sugar  than  ever  before  is  flowing  into  factories,  to 
be  used  in  manufacturins  explosives,  synthetic  rubber,  and  a 
variety  of  other  vital  war  materials.  Although  civilian  supplies  will 
probably  be  tight,  everything  is  being  done  to  see  that  your  rations 
will  not  be  seriously  affected.  Here  is  the  story  of  sugar's  fighting 
role  in  this  war. 


THE  FIRST  time  war  struck  on  the  con- 
sumer food  front  was  in  those  February 
days  of  1942  when  we  lined  up  for  our 
first  ration  books.  The  first  food  to  be 
rationed  was  sugar.  It  led  the  list  for 
good  reasons .  Stocks  of  sugar  were  greatly 
reduced  by  the  record  takings  of  con- 
sumers in  1941.  Submarines  were  ram- 
pant along  our  Atlantic  Coast,  and  ship 
after  ship  was  going  to  the  bottom.  Our 
shipyards  were  not  geared  for  replace- 
ments. The  Philippines,  which  normally 
furnished  about  15  percent  of  our  sugar, 
were  in  Jap  hands.  Naturally  sugar  was 
scarce.  So  sugar  was  the  first  food  to 
make  its  departure  for  war  felt  on  our 
tables. 

Then  10  months  later  when  the  undersea 
wolf  packs  were  tamed  by  our  Navy  and 
ships  were  launched  faster  than  they  were 
destroyed,  the  transportation  problem 
eased  and  larger  quantities  of  sugar  became 
available.  Nevertheless,  the  increased  de- 
mands of  war  for  sugar  still  make  great  in- 
roads on  our  supplies.  For  sugar  goes  to 
war  in  different  forms  than  as  candy  bars 
for  our  far-flung  canteens,  in  K-rations,  and 
for  our  armed  forces'  coffeecups.  In  fact, 
that  demand  is  roughly  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  service  which  sugar  gives 
toward  victory. 

We,  on  the  home  front,  have  our  own 
tremendous  demands  for  sugar.  Home 
canners  don't  need  to  be  told  what  a  vital 
part  sugar  is  playing  in  the  preservation  of 
food.  This  year,  as  in  previous  war  years, 
a  large  quantity  of  sugar  will  be  set  aside 
to  meet  civilian  demands  for  canning  pur- 
poses. We  expect  to  receive  the  same 
amount  of  sugar  for  canning  that  we  did 
last  year — 25  pounds  per  person.  Stamp 
No.  40  will  enable  you  to  buy  5  pounds  of 
canning  sugar  at  your  local  store  any  time 
during  this  year.  If  you  need  more,  you 
can  apply  to  your  local  Price  and  Rationing 
Board.  Your  applications  should  be  in 
writing,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
Ration  Book  No.  1  for  each  person  for 
whom  application  is  made.  You  should 
also  mention  the  total  number  of  quarts 
or  pounds  of  finished  fruit  to  be  put  up, 
and  the  quantity  of  sugar  to  be  used  for 
making  jams  and  jellies. 

But  the  combined  military  and  direct 
civilian  needs  for  sugar,  as  a  food,  still 
represent  only  a  part  of  its  total  war  uses. 


Sugar  flows  into  the  roaring  plants  of  in- 
dustry. There's  hardly  a  war  commodity 
of  which  sugar  is  not  a  necessary  part. 
Normally,  blackstrap  molasses,  a  byprod- 
uct of  sugar,  is  the  chief  source  of  industrial 
alcohol,  and  alcohol  goes  into  the  making 
of  an  endless  variety  of  products.  The 
alcohol  made  from  blackstrap  molasses,  by 
the  way,  is  strictly  for  industrial  uses,  and 
not  for  beverage  purposes.  This  year, 
however,  as  in  1941  and  1942,  vast  quanti- 
ties of  invert  molasses,  from  which  no 
sugar  is  extracted,  are  needed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  industrial  alcohol.  This  invert 
molasses  will  mean  the  loss  of  800,000  tons 
of  sugar  for  food  purposes.  Our  factories 
are  also  going  to  use  more  grain  for  alcohol 
than  they  did  last  year.  But  our  indus- 
trial alcohol  program  is  expanding  so 
rapidly,  and  grain  is  so  vital  for  food  and 
feed,  that  sugar  has  become  an  indispens- 
able material  in  the  making  of  alcohol. 

One  of  the  most  important  products  de- 
rived from  industrial  alcohol  is  synthetic 
rubber.  During  the  coming  year,  indus- 
trial alcohol  is  expected  to  supply  about  53 


percent  of  all  the  butadiene  employed  by 
our  synthetic  rubber  industry.  Butadiene 
is  the  chemical  element  out  of  which  all 
synthetic  rubber  is  formed.  The  impor- 
tance of  synthetic  rubber,  on  both  the 
home  and  war  fronts,  could  hardly  be 
overemphasized.  Without  it  our  armies 
would  be  stalled,  and  many  useful  and 
necessary  activities  here  at  home  would  be 
forced  to  an  abrupt  halt.  Production  on 
many  farms  would  be  slowed  down,  if 
farmers  were  unable  to  obtain  tractor  tires 
and  had  to  rely  entirely  on  horsepower 
again.  The  manufacture  of  tires  and  inner 
tubes  is  an  important  use  for  synthetic 
rubber,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  Syn- 
thetic has  substituted  for  natural  rubber  in 
thousands  of  consumer  products,  and  in 
many  of  them  it  is  said  to  be  superior. 

You  have  often  heard  the  phrase  "food 
is  a  weapon."  In  the  case  of  sugar  this 
phrase  is  literally  true,  as  sugar,  via  indus- 
trial alcohol,  is  used  to  manufacture  ex- 
plosives. Some  sugar  was  used  to  make 
almost  every  bomb  that  is  being  dropped 
on  Germany.    Most  of  the  shells  that  are 


Sugar  goes  into  the  making  of  plastics,  which  in  turn  are  used  in  airplanes.  Here  you 
see  a  group  of  workmen  fitting  plastic  "greenhouses"  onto  our  latest  fighter  planes. 
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These  shells  made  partly  from  blackstrap  molasses,  will  probably  One  important  product  derived  from  sugar  is  synthetic  rubber, 
be  blasting  our  enemies  before  long.  This  sheet  of  crude  rubber  will  later  be  manufactured  into  tires. 


battering  the  Axis  into  defeat  are  made 
from  sugar  derivatives.  And  sugar  is 
making  hand  grenades  for  our  Marines  to 
blast  the  Japs  out  of  their  island  fox  holes. 
Sugar  looks,  innocent  enough  in  the  bowl 
on  your  table,  but  it  can  be  turned  by 
various  stages  of  manufacturing  into  a 
potent  agent  of  destruction. 

Another  important  industrial  use  of  sug- 
ar is  in  the  manufacture  of  plastics.  This 
versatile  branch  of  the  chemical  industry 
is  supplying  an  ever-increasing  variety  of 
commodities,  from  soup  pans  to  airplanes. 
Most  important  plastics  derived  from  sugar 
are  celluloid  and  celloglass.  Right  now, 
plastics  are  playing  a  vital  war  role  by 
substituting  for  metal  in  many  different 
ways.  The  chemical  industry  is  also  open- 
ing up  new  uses  for  sugar,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  dyes,  varnishes,  and  medicines. 

Taken  all  in  all,  sugar  is  doing  a  man- 
sized  job  in  this  war.  Other  uses  not  so 
spectacular  as  those  already  mentioned, 
are  no  less  important.  Almost  every  con- 
voy that  crosses  the  ocean,  carries  sugar 
for  our  allies,  and  for  the  people  in  liber- 
ated areas.  Relief  needs  for  sugar  are  ex- 
pected to  be  fairly  large,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably be  used  in  relief  rations,  to  strengthen 
the  resistance  of  starving  people  in  war- 
wrecked  territories  all  over  Europe.  The 
Red  Cross  is  distributing  sugar  to  aid 
prisoners  of  war,  and  war  refugees.  Some 
Red  Cross  sugar  has  been  sent  to  India,  to 
help  check  the  present  famine.  Recently, 
the  Red  Cross  requested  sugar  allotments 
from  the  War  Food  Administration,  to 
relieve  the  hunger  of  hundreds  of  penniless 
Polish  refugees,  driven  out  of  their  home 


country  by  the  Germans  and  how  settled 
in  Africa.  Sugar  is  placed  in  each  Red 
Cross  parcel  that  is  sent  to  Switzerland  for 
later  distribution  to  prison  camps  in 
Germany  and  Italy. 

All  these  demands  together  are  making 
a  large  dent  in  our  sugar  stock.  But  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  total  demand  for 
sugar  this  year  has  greatly  increased  over 
last,  the  OPA  doesn't  expect  that  con- 
sumer rations  will  be  drastically  affected. 
It  may  not  be  necessary  to  cut  household 
rations  at  all.  The  total  allocation  of 
sugar  for  civilians  this  year  is  only  6  per- 
cent less  than  the  quantity  of  sugar 
believed  to  have  been  consumed  by  them 
last  year.  Stamp  No.  30  in  your  War 
Ration  Book  No.  4  will  continue  to  be 
good  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
Like  many  other  foods  related  to  war 
demands  the  supply  of  sugar  is  tight. 
But  don't  be  misled  by  any  "  scare' '  stories. 

Our  present  sugar  stocks  are  being  built 
up  from  several  different  sources.  We 
usually  grow  about  30  percent  of  our  sugar 
here  in  the  continental  United  States. 
Most  of  this  30  percent  comes  from  the 
various  sugar  beet  growing  States  in  the 
Middle  West  and  Far  West,  and  the  rest 
from  sugarcane  grown  in  Florida  and 
Louisiana.  Last  year,  our  beer  sugar  sup- 
plies were  about  40  percent  less  than  the 
supply  in  1942.  Perhaps  the  chief  reason 
for  this  was  that  sugar  beets  require  exten- 
sive use  of  labor.  Apparently  farmers, 
therefore,  had  more  incentive  to  plant 
crops  which  were  remunerative  and  which 
required  less  labor.  The  Louisiana  cane 
crop,  however,  showed  some  increase,  al- 


though this  expansion  in  cane  production 
was  not  large  enough  to  balance  the  decline 
in  beet  output.  Sugar  production  in  these 
mainland  areas  may  expand  in  1944  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  price  support  offered 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Before  the  war  broke  out,  we  got  large 
quantities  of  sugar  from  the  Philippines, 
Hawaii,  Cuba,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Now 
that  the  Philippines  are  temporarily  in 
enemy  hands,  we  have  been  depending 
more  and  more  on  the  supplies  of  the 
other  three  areas;  particularly  those  from 
Cuba.  Almost  the  entire  Cuban  crop  has 
been  bought  by  this  country,  during  the 
last  3  years,  and  Cuba  has  increased  her 
sugar  output  this  year,  to  help  fill  the 
growing  sugar  requirements  of  the  United 
States  and  our  allies. 

Cuba  is  also  producing  much  of  the 
molasses  that  is  going  into  our  synthetic 
rubber,  explosives,  and  plastics,  via  indus- 
trial alcohol. 

Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  have  been  pro- 
ducing about  the  same  quantity  of  sugar 
as  they  did  before  the  war.  However, 
because  of  shortages  of  fertilizer  and  ma- 
chinery, the  sugar  output  of  these  domestic 
insular  areas  may  decline  this  year. 

Despite  the  difficulties  of  importing 
sugar  supplies  from  abroad,  of  maintaining 
production  here  at  home,  and  of  assuring 
an  adequate  distribution  of  sugar  to  our 
wartime  industrial  program,  everything 
is  being  done  to  see  that  civilians  have 
adequate  supplies  this  year.  Sugar  is 
going  to  keep  on  fighting  on  both  fronts 
this  year,  and  it  will  continue  to  play  a 
major  part  in  winning  this  war. 
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Old  goods — 
ew  problems 

Frantic  bidding  for  scarce 
used  goods  could  start  an 
inflation  spiral/  but  con- 
sumers have  a  powerful 
weapon  against  gougers  in 
OP  A  price  ceilings. 


THINK  of  paying  $200  for  a  second- 
hand refrigerator  that  was  worth  only  $12! 

Highway  robbery,  no  less. 

But  what  can  Mrs.  John  Q.  Consumer 
do  about  it?  What's  a  lone  woman  to  do 
in  a  wartime  world  where  there  are  no  new 
mechanical  refrigerators  for  sale,  and  the 
baby's  milk  still  turns  sour  unless  there's 
a  cool  spot  to  keep  it  in? 

Well,  Mrs.  Consumer  can  do  plenty,  if 
she  just  knows  her  rights.  For  she's  not 
alone  really  when  she  has  the  OPA  regula- 
tions on  the  sale  of  used  goods  to  back  up 
her  right  to  get  her  money's  worth. 

That  $12  refrigerator  with  the  $200 
price  tag  and  an  anxious  buyer  is  no  night- 
marish dream.  It  really  happened  in 
Brockton,  Mass.  But  the  buyer  found  out 
about  the  OPA  rules,  brought  suit  against 
the  dealer  for  treble  damages,  and  was 
awarded  $564  plus  lawyer's  fees. 

This  buyer  of  a  used  refrigerator  found 
it  worth  while  to  know  about  the  OPA 
regulations  and  to  take  steps  against  the 
black  market  in  used  goods.  But  more 
important,  from  the  standpoint  of  OPA 
and  of  all  families  of  the  community,  the 
action  served  notice  on  dishonest  dealers 
that  they  had  better  watch  their  step. 
Also  it  helped  the  great  majority  of  honest 
law-abiding  dealers  by  discouraging  their 
unscrupulous  competitors  from  trying  to 
buy  up  all  the  used  goods  at  a  premium  and 


selling  them  at  hold-up  prices,  after  cor- 
nering the  market.  And  last  but  not 
least,  the  story  found  its  way  into  the 
Boston  newspapers  and  put  thousands  of 
housewives  on  their  guard  against  black 
market  racketeering  in  second-hand  goods. 

"Very  interesting.  But  why  so  much 
excitement  about  dingy  refrigerators,  used 
furniture,  and  things?  If  the  price  goes 
too  high,  people  will  just  buy  new  things, 
won't  they?  Most  families  are  earning 
more  these  days,  anyhow,"  you  could  say. 

Ah!  But  there's  the  rub.  With  a  war 
on,  and  steel  and  machine  tools  and  man- 
power needed  to  build  up  the  fighting 
strength  of  our  army,  civilians  can't  expect 
much  new  household  equipment.  And 
who  wouldn't  rather  manage  with  an  old 
refrigerator  anyhow  to  help  get  a  new  gun 
to  that  boy  in  the  fox  hole!  Still  there 
are  times  when  Mrs.  Consumer  desperately 
needs  a  washing  machine  or  a  refrigerator 
or  an  electric  iron,  or  such.  If  she  can't 
find  or  afford  a  new  one,  she  just  naturally 
turns  to  the  second-hand  market.  Then, 
the  second-hand  market  becomes  IMPOR- 
TANT in  capital  letters. 

Not  that  the  second-hand  market  has 
ever  been  insignificant.  For  instance, 
used  vacuum  cleaners  were  sold  to  the  tune 
of  $8,000,000  in  1941.  And  the  second- 
hand washing  machine  business  totaled 
$22,000,000  that  same  year.    That  was 


back  in  the  days,  mind  you,  when  salesmen 
used  to  come  knocking  at  your  door  every 
day  or  so  to  ask  if  you  didn't  want  a  new" 
model  with  a  liberal  trade-in  allowance. 

In  these  days  it's  a  case  mostly  of  old 
models,  or  none,  so  the  demand  for  used 
goods  grows  stronger  and  stronger.  But 
the  supply  from  "trade-ins"  is  not  increas- 
ing at  the  same  rate  because  folks  are  hold- 
ing on  to  their  old  equipment  until  it 
wears  out  or  until  they  can  buy  new.  All 
this  adds  to  the  pressure  to  buy  and,  with- 
out controls,  prices  could  go  up  and  up. 

Literally  thousands  of  families  are  mov- 
ing— to  war  industry  areas  or  military 
posts.  Many  newly  married  couples  don't 
own  their  furniture  and  lots  of  others  can't, 
or  don't,  ship  their  household  goods. 
They  arrive  in  a  crowded  war  industry 
area  and  find  that  the  furnished  apartment 
they  wanted  just  isn't  to  be  had. 

In  some  areas,  in  fact,  there  isn't  any 
second-hand  furniture  left  and  what  new 
pieces  of  essential  furniture  are  still  on  the 
market  are  more  expensive  than  working 
families  can  afford.  To  get  workers  to 
come  into  these  critical  areas  in  many 
cases  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Public  Housing  Authority  not  only  to 
build  war  housing  projects  but  to  furnish 
the  dormitories  and  dwellings  with  sturdy, 
low-cost  basic  essentials  of  furniture:  beds 
and  bedding;  chests  of  drawers  and  mir- 
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rors;  tables;  and  chairs.  Though  this  fur- 
niture is  rented  with  the  dwelling  at  a 
small  cost,  it  pays  for  itself  through  the 
rent  over  a  period  of  2}^  years. 

But  not  all  towns  where  families 
are  setting  up  housekeeping  have  war 
housing  projects.  And  that  brings  us 
back  to  Mrs.  John  Q.  and  her  urgent  need 
for  used  household  goods. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  families  that 
could  ill  afford  it  have  been  charged  hold- 
up prices  for  necessities  like  bedsprings, 
mattresses,  stoves,  baby  carriages,  and 
refrigerators.  They  had  to  have  the 
goods  and  paid  heavily  for  them — many 
families  not  knowing  their  rights. 

Enforcement  officials  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  are  unanimous  in 
saying  that  Mrs.  Consumer  is  a  key  figure 
in  the  used-goods  situation.  They  point 
out  that  trade  in  used  goods  starts  with 
the  consumer  and  ends  with  the  consumer. 
So  if  Mrs.  John  Q.  is  always  on  the  job, 
if  she's  informed,  alert,  and  conscientious, 
the  black  market  in  used  goods  won't 
have  a  chance  to  survive. 

Being  informed  is  very  important. 

A  large  part  of  the  price  violations  in 
the  sale  of  used  goods  have  been  due  to 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  buyers  and  sellers. 
While  it's  a  legal  principle  that  ignorance 
of  the  law  doesn't  excuse  the  lawbreaker, 
OPA  operates  on  the  theory  that  the  aver- 
age buyer  and  seller  want  to  obey  the  law 
and  will  do  their  share  to  hold  the  line 
against  skyrocketing  prices.  There  are 
always  a  few  dishonest  people  and  the 
penalties  are  for  them — what  most  of  us 
need  is  information. 

How  are  we  to  become  informed?  The 
OPA  is  trying  to  see  to  that,  by  making 


No  new  ref riserators  today.  And  few  used  ones.  But  price 
ceilings  protect  Mrs.  Consumer  and  honest  dealers  from  chiselers. 


laneous  housewares,  such  as  clothes 
wringers,  pressure  canners,  carpet  sweep- 
ers, and  kitchen  equipment  other  than  ice 
boxes  and  refrigerators. 

Price  ceilings  on  the  second-hand  items 
just  mentioned  apply  to  sales  by  pawn- 
brokers, second-hand  dealers,  and  auc- 
tioneers. They  do  not  apply  to  sales  by 
individuals,  of  their  own  household  effects. 

However,  price  ceilings  on  several  of 
the  most  important  used  goods  items 
apply  to  sales  by  individual  families  as 
well  as  to  dealers,  auctioneers,  and  traders. 
That  means  that  householders  are  bound 
by  the  dollar-and-cents  ceilings  which 
apply  to  each  make  and  model  of  these 
particular  items,  as  are  regular  traders. 

In  many  cases  families  having  an  old 
refrigerator  stored  or  an  antique  electric 
iron,  have  dug  it  up  and  sold  it  at  more 
than  they  paid  for  it,  without  knowing 
that  they  were  breaking  the  law.  They 
just  saw  a  chance  to  make  a  little  money 
and  took  advantage  of  it,  without  bother- 
ing to  find  out  about  the  regulations,  and 
the  penalties. 

Then  there  are  some  sinister  operators — 
fly-by-night  dealers — who  pose  as  house- 
holders. They  run  dummy  "ads"  and  do 
business  in  what  appears  to  be  a  private 
home  that  is  being  broken  up.  Here 
today  and  gone  tomorrow,  they  aim  to 
palm  off  inferior  goods  on  the  unsuspect- 
ing public,  at  a  high  price. 

Phoney  thrift  shops  are  also  prone  to 
demonstrate  the  old  adage,  "a  fool  and  his 
money  are  soon  parted."  They  would 
have  you  believe  that  they  sell  bargain 
goods  from  the  homes  of  the  rich.  It's  a 
nice  story  but  the  rich  didn't  get  that  way 
by  being  poor  judges  of  values.  More 


Many  new  homes  will  be  furnished  with  something  old — or 
nothing — these  days.    So  eager  buyers  haunt  second-hand  stores. 


the  price  regulations  as  simple  as  possible. 

Time  was  when  it  was  quite  a  problem 
for  the  second-hand  dealer  and  buyer  to 
figure  out  the  price  ceiling  on  used  goods. 
Under  the  General  Maximum  Price  Regu- 
lation the  dealer's  selling  price  is  the 
highest  price  which  he  charged  for  the 
article  during  March  1942,  but  the  second- 
hand man  deals  with  too  many  odds  and 
ends  to  make  that  easy.  If  he  didn't  have 
a  particular  item  in  March  1942,  then  he 
must  charge  the  price  of  his  nearest 
competitor.    And  that  was  hard,  too. 

Now  everything  is  much  easier.  The 
ceiling  price  on  important  used  household 
items  is  determined  in  one  of  two  simple 
methods:  (1)  A  given  percentage  of  the 
retail  price,  new;  or  (2)  a  maximum  price 
in  dollars  and  cents. 

Whenever  buyers  or  sellers  are  in  doubt 
about  the  ceiling  price  on  a  second-hand 
article,  they  should  consult  the  price  clerk 
of  their  local  War  Price  and  Rationing 
Board.    He  has  or  can  get  the  information. 

Suppose  the  John  Q's  want  a  baby  car- 
riage. There's  a  perfectly  lovely  one  at 
the  second-hand  store  but  its  price  seems 
too  high.  Mrs.  Consumer  calls  at  her 
local  rationing  board  and  has  a  little  chat. 

Was  the  carriage  plainly  tagged?  (OPA 
regulations  require  that  most  second-hand 
items  costing  over  $2.00  be  clearly  tagged 
as  to  price.)  Is  the  baby  carriage  in  good 
condition,  with  no  parts  missing?  If  so, 
the  dealer  is  entitled  to  charge  75  percent 
of  the  retail  price,  new.  But  if  the  car- 
riage isn't  up  to  standard  then  all  he  can 
charge  is  33/3  percent  of  the  new  price. 

In  the  same  class  are  bedding,  ordinary 
rugs,  hardware  items,  furniture,  lamps, 
stoves,    sewing    machines,    and  miscel- 
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HouseS/  and  furniture?    War  workers  in  boom  towns  like  Key  West  here  have  big  problems.    So  OPA  and  FPHA  to  the  res-cue. 


than  likely  that  broken-down  chair  in  the 
thrift  shop  came  from  the  junk  pile  instead 
of  Mrs.  Moneybag's  drawing  room. 

Fake  auctions  are  another  easy  way  of 
taking  money  from  the  unwary.  When 
two  determined  bidders  raise  the  price  on 
each  other,  you  have  a  small-scale  example 
of  how  inflation  works.  Realizing  this, 
the  OPA  has  clamped  down  price  ceilings 
for  auctioneers,  too. 

Good  citizens  don't  want  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  war  to  make  dishonest 
profits.  And  the  chiselers  shouldn't  be 
allowed  to  get  away  with  it.  It  isn't  fair 
to  the  honest  folks,  and  it's  dangerous  to 
encourage  the  dishonest  elements  in  a 
community  because  highjacking  opera- 
tors have  their  roots  in  just  that  sort  of 
back-alley  dealings. 

And  that  brings  us  back  to  the  key  place 
that  Mrs.  Consumer  holds  in  the  vitally 
important  and  potentially  dangerous  used 
goods  situation. 

First  and  last,  Mrs.  Consumer  must  not 
forget  that  she  is  a  citizen,  too,  with  an 
obligation  to  know  and  uphold  the  Gov- 
ernment rules  for  keeping  prices  down. 
She  can  refuse  to  buy  or  sell  above  the 
ceiling  price.  She  can  help  too,  by  in- 
forming her  neighbors.  If  she  has  the 
time  she  can  become  a  volunteer  OPA 
worker,  perhaps  one  of  those  who  are 
helping  to  see  that  all  the  second-hand 
dealers  in  the  community  know  the  regula- 
tions on  price  ceilings.  Or  she  may  serve 
on  a  Price  Panel  which  holds  meetings  on 
price  violations  and,  in  many  cases,  works 
out  a  friendly,  neighborly  solution. 

From  all  over  the  country  come  reports 
to  the  Washington  office  of  OPA  which 
show  that  when  the  Consumers,  Mrs.  and 


Mr.,  take  action  against  the  black  market 
things  begin  to  improve. 

A  letter  from  Boise,  Idaho,  tells  that 
immediately  after  one  buyer  filed  a  treble- 
damage  action  against  a  dealer,  another 
trader,  who  had  been  a  persistent  violator, 
came  to  the  OPA  office  to  check  on  56 
sales  invoices  to  see  whether  he  had  over- 
charged his  customers  and  to  show  proof 
of  the  32  refund  checks  which  he  had  made 
to  customers  who  had  paid  above  the  price 
ceilings. 

This  same  office  reported  that  a  number 
of  complaints  were  received  of  overcharges 
by  householders.  In  every  case  the  seller 
proved  to  be  unaware  of  the  price  ceiling 
and  willingly  refunded  the  money. 

In  Dallas,  an  alert  buyer  investigated  the 
ceiling  price  on  a  mechanical  refrigerator 
and  received  a  voluntary  refund  of  $122. 
But  apparently  most  of  the  folks  who  paid 
too  much  for  used  alarm  clocks  sold  by  one 
firm  in  the  community  were  just  out  of  the 
money.  For  by  the  time  someone  com- 
plained and  the  OPA  investigated,  these 
alarm  clock  buyers  had  paid  cash  and  de- 
parted for  parts  unknown.  After  the 
OPA  lodged  a  protest,  however,  the  firm 
made  a  voluntary  contribution  of  $300  to 
the  Government  and  promised  to  "be 
good"  in  the  future. 

From  Los  Angeles  came  a  report  of  a 
furniture  company  which  had  its  license 
suspended  for  violating  the  price  ceilings 
in  used  goods.  A  sign  was  posted  on  the 
premises  telling  the  public  why  the  com- 
pany's license  had  been  suspended. 

A  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  family  found  out 
they  had  been  swindled  on  some  second- 
hand furniture  purchases.  With  the  aid 
of  their  local  OPA,  they  got  a  refund  of 


$98.50  OP  a  mechanical  refrigerator. 

Up  in  Connecticut,  a  treble  damage  claim 
for  overcharge  in  sales  of  used  watches  has 
already  been  settled  for  $2,000,  while  a 
similar  case  on  used  vacuum  cleaner  sales 
has  been  forwarded  to  the  district  attorney. 

And  so  it  goes.  Some  of  the  cases  are 
small.  Many  of  them  are  settled  without 
even  going  to  court.  Where  it's  a  case  of 
ignorance  or  misunderstanding,  all  that's 
necessary  in  most  cases  is  to  explain  the 
regulations  and  give  the  seller  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comply  with  the  law.  But  the 
penalty  is  there  to  compel  dishonest  trad- 
ers to  obey  the  regulations  or  take  the 
consequences.  Anyone  who  sells  used 
goods  above  the  price  ceiling  is  liable  to  a 
suit  brought  by  the  purchaser  for  treble 
damages  or  $50,  whichever  is  greater. 
Also  the  OPA  can  bring  either  civil  or 
criminal  action  against  offenders  through 
the  Federal  courts  if  that  becomes  necessary. 

But  the  OPA  has  comparatively  few 
investigators  and  they  can  do  little  with- 
out help  from  Mrs.  Consumer.  Often 
complaints  from  buyers  about  seemingly 
small  items  lead  to  the  discovery  of  big 
rackets.  So  officials  appreciate  receiving 
reports  of  the  smallest  violations. 

If  Mrs.  John  Q.  makes  a  complaint,  the 
local  Price  Panel  will  investigate.  Maybe 
Mrs.  John  Q.  hates  to  get  mixed  up  in 
things.  Most  people  do.  But  the  Price 
Panel  won't  use  her  name. 

Besides  Mrs.  Consumer  and  all  her 
family  and  all  her  neighbors  and  you  and 
I  are  all  mixed  up  in  the  wartime  cost  of 
living.  If  prices  of  used  goods  are  sky- 
rocketed, then  all  prices  will  go  up  and  up. 

Let's  not  underestimate  the  danger  of 
the  black  market  in  used  goods! 
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Plan  now  for  community  canning 

Food  rationing  poses  few  problems  to  the  women  of  Duval  County^ 
Fla.     They  grow  and  preserve  their  own  food  supplies. 


"This  is  only  the  first  one,  I've  got  two 
more  pigs  coming  on,"  Mrs.  W.  C.  Mick 
proudly  remarked  to  her  neighbor  as  she 
busily  molded  the  pork  sausage  meat  she 
had  prepared  into  patties  for  canning. 
"It  takes  a  lot  of  food  to  feed  my  family 
of  five  but  we  get  along  fine  with  what  we 
grow  in  our  garden  and  what  I  manage  to 
can." 

Her  neighbor  smiled,  nodded,  and  con- 
tinued pressing  cooked  pumpkin  through 
a  sieve.  "I  plan  to  raise  a  pig,  too,  later 
on,"  spoke  up  Mrs.  P.  P.  McEaddy  as  she 
separated  grapefruit  into  sections. 
"Right  now  I'm  canning  the  grapefruit, 
from  our  small  grove,  that  we  don't  eat 
raw  or  give  away,"  she  added.  "I'm 
planning  on  canning  at  least  6  bushels  in 
all,  and  we've  already  planted  150  tomato 
plants  that  we  hope  will  produce  a  lot  of 
tomatoes  for  canning." 

It  was  a  typical  morning  at  the  111 
Market  Street  Community  Canning  Center 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  everyone  was 
busy.  Besides  Mrs.  McEaddy  and  Mrs. 
Mick,  other  aproned  women  were  working 
at  preparation  tables,  at  exhaust  boxes, 
and  at  pressure  cookers.  Still  others 
were  washing  cans,  and  sterilizing  glass 
jars.  Steam  arose  in  small,  dense  clouds 
as  lids  were  lifted  from  pressure  cookers 
and  as  batches  of  jars  descended  into  hot 
water  baths  for  processing. 

Not  a  new  building,  the  one-story  can- 


ning center  is  only  one  of  the  14  in  opera- 
tion in  Duval  County,  Fla.  Last  year 
these  centers  served  over  3,000  families, 
and  a  total  of  230,932  pints  of  food  was 
preserved.  The  canning  centers  are  a  re- 
sult of  the  work  of  the  women  of  the 
county,  the  county  home  demonstration 
agent,  the  home  demonstration  clubs,  and 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  who 
succeeded  in  doing  the  job  without  Federal 
assistance. 

This  year,  many  of  the  county's  commu- 
nity canning  centers  are  expanding,  and  4 
additional  centers  are  being  planned.  As 
far  as  Duval  County  is  concerned  1944  is 
going  to  a  bigger  and  better  year  for  food 
preservation. 

Once  part  of  an  armory,  the  building 
which  houses  the  center  at  111  Market 
Street  has  also  served  as  a  part-time  voca- 
tional training  school.  The  women  of 
Jacksonville's  Home  Demonstration  Club 
arranged  for  its  present  role.  They  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  community  canning 
center,  located  the  building,  and  talked 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  into 
letting  them  have  it.  They  got  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  to  furnish  part  of  the 
equipment,  too.  The  rest  of  the  equip- 
ment was  given  to  them  by  Pearl  Laffitte, 
the  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent, 
to  whom  it  had  been  bequeathed  by  a  dis- 
continued summer  camp.  Through  her 
talks  at  home  demonstration  clubs,  garden 


clubs,  civic  groups,"  and  women's  clubs. 
Pearl  Laffitte  has  done  a  job  of  educating 
Duval  County's  women  as  to  the  how^s 
and  whys  of  canning. 

The  women  are  especially  proud  of  the 
two  electric  sealers  with  which  the  center 
is  equipped.  They  paid  for  these  sealers 
by  putting  a  dime  in  a  can  near  the  sealer 
each  time  they  used  it  instead  of  the  old 
hand-operated  sealer  which  necessitates  21 
turns  of  a  crank  to  properly  seal  one  can. 

Unlike  some  of  the  county's  other  cen- 
ters, the  one  at  111  Market  Street  operates 
all  the  year  around.  From  all  over  Jack- 
sonville and  its  suburbs,  women  who  have 
learned  about  the  canning  center  from  their 
neighbors,  or  from  articles  in  the  news- 
papers, keep  the  canning  facilities  in  con- 
stant use.  They  pay  a  cent  a  pint  or  2 
cents  a  quart  for  what  they  can — a  toll 
fixed  by  the  women  of  the  Home  Demon- 
stration Clubs  to  cover  the  cost  of  fuel,  of 
replacing  equipment,  and  of  laundering 
towels — which  they  all  agree  is  little 
enough.  Those  who  put  up  fruits,  vege- 
tables, or  meats  in  cans  pay  an  additional 
3  cents  for  each  No.  2  can  they  use,  4  cents 
for  a  No.  3  can.  The  cans  are  bought  by 
the  carload  by  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners. The  Board  sees  to  it  that 
there  are  always  plenty  of  cans  at  all  the 
county's  community  canning  centers. 

The  women  learn  to  can  by  doing  it  with 
the  help  of  the  center's  supervisor,  Mrs. 
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Grace  Bright.  She  gets  them  started  right 
when  they  bring  in  their  produce  or  meats, 
and  under  her  watchful  eye  mistakes  are 
corrected  so  that  they  do  not  cause  spoil- 
age. As  the  women  progress  from  step  to 
step  through  preparation,  exhausting, 
sealing,  processing,  cooling,  she  shows 
them  just  what  to  do. 

After  the  products  are  canned  and  the 
cans  are  cooled  they  are  stored  on  shelves 
at  the  canning  center  from  7  to  10  days, 
known  as  an  incubation  period.  After 
this  period,  if  the  cans  do  not  show  signs 
of  spoilage,  they  are  taken  home  by  the 
women  and  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
away  from  the  light. 

Many  of  the  women  who  can  at  the 
center  have  their  own  gardens,  others  have 
gardens  and  keep  a  few  chickens  and  some- 
times a  pig,  still  others  buy  produce  to  can. 
All  of  them,  however,  take  advantage  of 
surpluses  that  come  their  way.  For  ex- 
ample, last  summer  when  some  fine  aspara- 
gus from  New  Jersey  froze  in  shipment,  due 
to  improper  refrigeration,  and  would  have 
spoiled  if  taken  out  and  held  in  stores  for 
sale,  officials  at  the  produce  terminal 
called  the  canning  center  and  offered  to 
deliver  it  to  the  women  at  25  cents  a  crate. 
Such  a  bargain  was  not  to  be  passed  by! 
Women  set  to  work  canning  the  asparagus 
as  it  reached  the  center  and  finished  the 
job  the  same  day. 

On  another  occasion  early  last  fall,  a 
ship  carrying  fresh  pineapple,  from  Cuba, 
was  torpedoed  off  the  coast  of  Florida. 
The  pineapple  was  saved  but  had  to  be  used 
right  away.  Trucks  hauled  it  to  Jackson- 
ville, and  again  the  women  seized  the 


opportunity  to  get  a  bargain.  They 
canned  the  pineapple,  four  truckloads  of 
it,  and  saved  a  lot  of  food  that  the  Axis  had 
tried  to  destroy. 

Other  centers  in  Duval  County  have 
served  equally  as  good  a  purpose.  One  of 
them,  the  Whiteway  Community  Canning 
Center  was  once  a  lowly  wash  shed. 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brothin, 
the  moving  spirit  behind  the  Home 
Demonstration  Club  at  Whiteway,  it 
didn't  stay  that  way.  Homemakers  at 
Whiteway  got  together,  decided  that  they 
not  only  needed  a  canning  center  but 
needed  it  badly.  Such  a  project,  however, 
would  take  money,  and  they  had  none. 
Mrs.  Brothin  volunteered  her  wash  shed 
for  the  purpose  and  the  women  got  busy. 
They  painted  it,  enlisted  their  husbands  to 
help  put  the  building  in  order,  build 
shelves  for  equipment,  and  rearrange  the 
water  pipes.  Then  they  got  the  approval 
of  the  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent, 
equipment  from  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners, and  the  center  was  ready  to 
start  to  work. 

At  first  they  used  kerosene  for  fuel,  later 
they  had  gas  installed,  and  in  the  peak  of 
the  season,  even  some  women  from  Jack- 
sonville came  out  to  can  at  the  center.  On 
peak  days,  300  jars  of  food  were  handled 
in  the  pressure  cookers  and  hot  water 
baths.  Mrs.  Brothin  was  approved  by  the 
County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  as  a 
supervisor  to  teach  women  who  didn't 
know  how  to  can. 

Has  this  small  center  been  successful? 
One  look  at  the  shelves  in  the  homes  of 
women  who  have  canned  food   at  the 


Whiteway  Community  Canning  Center 
will  tell.  Mrs.  Brothin's  canned  foods 
fill  a  small  pantry  which  opens  off  the 
former  wash  shed,  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Fisher's 
cans  fill  a  whole  shed  she  has  built  in  her 
back  yard. 

Losses  due  to  spoilage  are  low.  And 
the  women  are  proud  of  their  fine  record. 
Mrs.  Fisher,  for  example,  lost  only  two 
jars  of  tomatoes  this  year. 

Although  the  women  of  Whiteway  are 
now  busy  making  cabbage  into  sauerkraut 
and  canning  it,  many  of  them  are  also 
planning  on  what  they'll  can  next  season. 
Mrs.  Fisher  used  a  number  of  her  flower 
beds  last  year  to  grow  vegetables;  this 
year  she  plans  to  use  them  all  and  forget 
the  flowers.  "Fm  crazy  about  working 
in  the  garden,  I  love  to  can,  too,"  she 
says,  "and  with  the  canning  center  close 
by  I  can  do  both."  Like  other  women 
in  her  community  she,  too,  is  looking 
forward  to  using  the  new  canning  center 
they  hope  to  move  into  this  spring. 

The  new  center  got  its  start  last  fall 
when  the  women  of  the  Whiteway  Home 
Demonstration  Club  got  together  and  de- 
cided they  needed  a  larger  center.  Their 
biggest  problem  was  a  new  building.  As 
a  first  step  toward  getting  it,  they  took  a 
quantity  cooking  course  given  by  the 
Red  Cross  Canteen  Service.  Then  they  used 
their  new  knowledge  to  give  community 
food  suppers.  In  this  way  they  raised 
$500,  which  they  used  to  buy  a  two-story 
garage  apartment.  A  real  estate  man 
gave  them  a  vacant  lot.  They  plan  to 
have  the  building  they  bought  moved  to 
this  lot  and  remodel  it.    They  expect  to 


How  to  remove  grapefruit  peel  is  what  this  supervisor  is  demon-  Cabbage  gets  cut,  diced,  and  salted  down  in  the  first  step  on  its 
strating  while  her  pupil  looks  on  attentively.  Another  pupil  uses  way  toward  becoming  canned  sauerkraut  in  the  hands  of  the 
a  dull  knife  to  separate  it  into  sections  for  packing  in  cans.  patrons  of  this  small  community  canning  center  at  Whiteway,  Fla. 
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provide  space  for  15  to  20  additional 
women  to  can  there  in  a  day. 

Lilce  the  canning  center  at  Whiteway, 
other  centers  in  the  county  are  growing 
larger.  Ai  several  centers  plans  for  ex- 
pansion are  already  well  on  the  way  to- 
ward fulfillment.  One  of  these  is  the 
canning  center  at  the  county  prison  farm. 

The  prison  canning  center  was  once  a 
small  place,  with  only  two  steam  retorts 
serving  as  equipment,  as  only  food  from 
the  county  prison  farm  was  canned  there 
for  prisoners.  Last  year,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  County  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent  Pearl  Lafiitte,  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  was  persuaded  to 
open  the  prison  canning  center  to  women 
residents  of  the  county,  for  community 
canning.  Many  farm  women  who  had 
large  quantities  of  food  to  can,  used  this 
center  and  some  of  the  city  women  worked 
there,  too.  Space  and  equipment  were 
limited,  however,  and  only  10  women 
could  can  there  in  a  day. 

Now  that  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners are  interested  in  the  project,  the 
center  is  being  remodeled  into  a  larger 


one,  three  times  its  former  size.  Since  the 
canning  center  is  only  2  miles  from  mid- 
town  Jacksonville — the  county's  largest 
city — close  to  150  women  a  day  are  ex- 
pected to  make  use  of  its  facilities  w^hen  it 
opens  the  first  of  April.  There  will  be 
steam  retorts,  pressure  cookers,  and  hot 
water  baths,  and  food  will  be  canned  in 
both  tin  cans  and  glass  jars. 

What  will  it  cost  to  can  there?  No  more 
than  it  does  at  the  center  at  111  Market 
Street,  the  same  as  at  other  centers  in  the 
rest  of  the  county. 

Net  result  of  the  canning  program  is 
better  health  for  the  county.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  county's  Negroes  who 
learn  the  various  ways  of  preparing  the 
vegetables  they  can  while  they  are 
putting  them  up. 

Before  the  program  started  many  Negro 
women  only  knew  how  to  prepare  boiled 
beans  or  boiled  greens  and  the  diets 
of  their  families  were  below  good  nutri- 
tional levels.  Now  they  know  how  to 
cook  many  different  vegetables,  how  to 
conserve  their  vitamins  and  minerals. 
Because  of  this,  they'll  get  the  full  benefit 


of  the  7,226  containers  of  food  they 
preserved  last  year. 

Like  the  other  W'omen  of  the  county, 
many  have  also  grown- both  the  vegetables 
their  families  eat  fresh  and  those  they  can 
in  Victory  gardens.  Mrs.  Bertha  Smith, 
for  example,  canned  772  containers  of  food 
last  year  and  a  large  part  of  that  she  grew 
in  her  own  garden.  Another  woman, 
Mrs.  Thelma  Crockett,  canned  100  con- 
tainers of  food  and  all  of  it  came  from 
her  Victory  garden. 

Small  wonder  then,  that  by  this  means 
people  have  learned  to  like  vegetables  they 
never  ate  before,  or  that  still  others  are 
developing  a  liking  for  foods  served  raw 
that  they  once  ate  only  when  they  had 
been  cooked  to  almost  a  pulp. 

It  looks  like  a  busy  year  ahead  for  the 
women  of  Duval  County.  They'll  be  put- 
ting up  the  fruits  and  vegetables  from  their 
Victory  gardens,  adding  their  totals  to 
the  Nation's  food  supply.  It  will  be  a 
hard  job — a  war  job — but,  as  last  vear, 
women  will  plan  to  do  it  and  like  it!  It's 
their  part  in  keeping  x\mericans  fit. 


In  Duval  County  days  are  set  aside  for  Negroes  in  community  Bulldlnss  now  housing  community  canning  centers  in  Duval 
canning  centers  for  tliose  who  can't  come  to  their  own,  located  County  have  often  served  several  other  purposes.  Here  busy 
in  the  Jacksonville  Negro  YWCA.  These  women  are  putting  the  homemakers  are  preserving  peaches  in  a  canning  center  at  Tree- 
center  to  good  use  to  can  some  of  their  summer  vegetables.  mont,  Fla.,  which  was  once  used  as  a  lumber  shed. 
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Give  youth  a  job 


AMERICAN  boys  and  girls  everywhere 
say  they  don't  get  a  chance  to  do  their 
share  in  our  war  effort.  There  are  scores 
of  jobs  they  can  do — and  do  well,  without 
neglecting  school.  Young  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm are  priceless  assets.  Let's  use 
them  for  Victory. 


In  1943  we  had  20  million  Victory  Gar- 
dens, hope  to  have  2  million  more  this 
year.  Children  undoubtedly  helped  in  the 
vast  majority  of  them,  had  many  all  their 
own.    In  any  garden  they  can: 

Make  charts  showing  the  vegetable 
needs  of  the  family  and  plant  the  foods  we 
need  for  growth  and  health. 

Plant  good  quality  seeds  for  poor  seeds 
are  a  waste  of  money,  time  and  energy. 
Water  young  plants  when  they  need  it. 

Fight  weeds  and  insects. 

Pick  the  beans  and  peas,  pull  the  carrots 
and  turnips,  dig  the  potatoes. 

Take  good  care  of  garden  tools.  They 
are  scarce  and  repairs  are  hard  to  get. 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  community  can- 
ning done  in  Georgia  last  year  was  done 
by  children,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in 


every  State  they  will  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution this  year.    They  can: 

Do  K.  P.  duty  in  the  community  canning 
kitchen  and  save  older  people  steps  and 
time. 

Help  to  sterilize  jars  and  cans  and  pre- 
pare fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning — 
or  drying — peel  the  tomatoes  and  peaches, 
snap  the  beans,  hull  the  peas,  cut  corn  off 
the  cob,  slice  potatoes,  shell  beans. 

Learn  to  package  food  for  the  freezer- 
lockers. 


Rush  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  gar- 
den to  kitchen  or  cannery  when  they  are 
freshest. 

Print,  type,  or  write  labels  for  jars  for 
home  use,  giving  name  of  product,  and 
date  of  canning. 

See  that  corn  husks  and  food  which  is 
wilted  or  otherwise  not  suitable  for  can- 
ning is  used  for  animal  feed  and  not  en- 
tirely wasted. 


"Eat  it  up"  is  the  food  conservation 
motto  of  clean  plate  clubs  in  schools  and 
homes.  Other  ways  youngsters  can  help 
save  food  for  Victory  are: 

Learn  to  like  new  foods  and  eat  left- 
overs without  complaining. 

Grind  or  roll  the  dry  bread  into  crumbs. 

Recap  peanut  butter  and  jam  jars  so  the 
food  won't  dry  out,  and  open  cereal  boxes 
close  to  the  top  to  prevent  easy  spilling. 

Wrap  bread  in  oiled  paper  and  keep  in 
bread  box.  After  you  have  had  a  snack, 
put  the  milk  back  in  the  refrigerator,  and 
other  foods  wherever  they  keep  best. 

Clean  up  crumbs  of  food  in  order  to  dis- 
courage flies,  ants,  and  mice. 

The  school  lunch  program  is  helping  to 
build  stronger,  more  alert  boys  and  girls. 
Teen-agers  can  help  in  many  ways: 

Help  in  the  lunchroom  so  that  so  many 
adults  will  not  be  needed.  Set  tables. 
Serve. 


Help  smaller  children  to  wash  hands  be- 
fore and  after  lunch  and  teach  them  to  han- 
dle their  trays  and  dishes. 

Make  the  lunchroom  attractive  with 
flowers  for  the  tables  and  food  posters  for 
the  walls,  and  by  keeping  it  tidy.  Take 


care  of  furnishings  and  make  new  pieces  in 
shop  work. 

Operate  mechanical  mixers  and  dish- 
washing machines,  under  supervision. 

Organize  groups  to  pick  berries  and 
gather  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  school 
lunch  which  might  otherwise  be  left  to 
rot. 

Help  make  a  survey  of  food  waste  in  the 
school  lunchroom. 

Keep  records  of  weight  and  height  and 
school  attendance  to  show  that  the  school 
lunch  program  improves  health. 


Many  children  now  do  the  family  shop- 
ping after  school  before  mother  comes 
home  from  the  war  plant.  They  are 
learning  to  be  efficient  young  consumers. 
Others  can  help  by  learning  these  things: 

Count  up  points  in  the  family's  ration 
books  and  know  just  how  much  food  to 
buy  each  time. 

Shop  where  ceiling  prices  are  posted  and 
never  pay  more. 

Read  the  labels  to  find  out  as  much  about 
the  food  as  possible — quality,  weight, 
number  of  servings. 

Buy  meats  by  grade.  Choice  AA  and 
Good  A  for  steaks  and  roasts;  Commercial 
B  or  Utility  C  for  stews,  soup,  and  for 
hamburgers  and  meat  loaves. 

Buy  eggs  that  are  stored  in  a  cool,  clean 
place. 

Buy  most  fruits  and  vegetables  by 
weight — not  by  the  dozen  or  the  bunch. 

Buy  yellow,  green  and  leafy  vegetables 
daily  and  get  vitamins  from  food. 

Buy  foods  that  are  plentiful  and  get 
better  buys. 

Shop  quickly  but  carefully.  Know 
how  many  points  and  how  much  money 
to  give  the  cashier. 

Watch  the  scales  so  we  are  sure  to  get 
all  we  pay  for. 
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Consumers'  guide 


CGnews 


last  minute  reports 

Irom  U>  S.  Government  Agencies 


February  22  through  March  21 

No  Alore  Stretch  is  scheduled  imme- 
diately for  war  model  corsets,  girdles,  and 
garter  belts.  The  neoprene,  expected  ear- 
lier for  making  elastic  thread  to  be  used  in 
these  garments  has  been  taken  by  the  Army 
for  war  use.  Manufacturers,  as  a  result, 
are  now  having  to  conduct  a  new  series  of 
experiments  on  how  to  use  the  other  type 
of  synthetic  rubber,  buna,  which  is  avail- 
able for  elastic  goods  of  various  kinds. 

A  Little  More  Leather  will  be  forthcom- 
ing for  shoe  repairs  in  1944  than  there  was 
in  1943,  soys  the  War  Production  Board. 
It  will  be  enough  to  take  care  of  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  repairs,  but  no  more  than 
that.  Don't  look  for  the  very  finest  grade 
of  leather  in  your  repair  work  though,  for 
the  Army  is  still  taking  the  top  grade  hides 
to  moke  shoes  for  our  soldiers.  Civilian 
grades  are  expected  to  be  adequate. 

If  you  wonder  why  you  got  some  top 
grade  leather  in  your  shoe  repairs  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war,  which  you  can't  get 
now,  it's  because  there  were  a  good  many 
high  grade  hides  in  the  hands  of  suppliers 
then.    The  supply  has  been  exhausted. 

Better  Bedsprings  and  Box  Springs  and 
more  of  them  will  be  on  the  market  this  year, 
thanks  to  a  recent  WPB  order.  Manufac- 
turers are  being  allowed  to  produce  2,450,- 
000  bedsprings  and  650,000  box  springs 
and  to  improve  their  quality  by  using  more 
steel  per  unit.  Because  of  this,  bedsprings 
and  box  springs  will  have  about  the  same 
steel  content  as  the  pre-war  variety. 

The  manufacture  of  metal  beds,  except 
hospital  types,  metal  bedfromes,  inner 
spring  mattresses,  inner  spring  pads,  and 
inner  spring  pillows  for  civilians  continues 
to  be  prohibited. 

First  Come,  First  Served,  is  the  rule  that 
will  apply  to  the  2,000,000  new  electric 
irons  being  manufactured  this  year,  WPB 
reports.  The  irons  will  be  released  through 
regular  dealers  and  there  will  be  no  ration- 
ing of  them.  It  is  expected  that  homes 
which  own  an  adequate  iron  will  not  buy 
new  ones  and,  thus,  deplete  the  limited 
supply. 

Production  of  Peacetime  Products  is  com- 
parable to  a  three-legged  stool,  if  all  three 
legs  aren't  present  the  stool  is  no  good  and 
in  the  making  of  consumer  goods  the  three 
legs  are  raw  material,  manpower,  and 
factory  facilities.    The  availability,  there- 


fore, of  steel  and  some  types  of  aluminum 
doesn't  mean  that  washing  machines,  for 
example,  will  be  available  this  year,  or 
next,  warns  the  War  Production  Board. 
Those  good  old  days  when  you  were  able 
to  buy  any  household  appliance  you  needed 
aren't  coming  back  in  the  near  future. 

Salvaged  Fats  pay  off  in  more  points  if 
you  are  careful  about  the  containers  you 
use.  Under  OPA  regulations  meat  deal- 
ers are  entitled  to  deduct  the  weight  of  the 
container  in  determining  the  amount  of 
household  fat  contributed  by  homemakers. 
When  the  used  fat  is  token  to  a  meat  dealer 
he  weighs  the  can  of  fat  and  then  sub- 
tracts the  weight  of  the  can.  The  figure 
which  he  subtracts  is  taken  from  on  OPA 
chart  of  established  weights  for  tin  cans. 

Because  ration  points  are  awarded  for 
salvaged  fats  in  multiples  of  one-half 
pound  only,  a  No.  2  vegetable  can  is  bet- 
ter adopted  for  holding  the  fat  than  are 
other  sizes.  A  No.  2  can  of  fat  will 
weigh  20  ounces  and  when  the  weight  of 
the  can — 3.6  ounces— is  subtracted  the  fat 
content  will  weight  only  slightly  more  than 
1  pound  and  will  be  worth  two  points. 
Other  sizes  of  cans  will  hold  more  fat  but 
after  subtracting  con  weights  their  contents 
would  be  less  than  multiples  of  one-half- 
pound  and  points  ore  lost  in  using  them. 

No  Limits  on  Rents  will  be  set  in  resort 
communities  for  housing  accommodations 
and  hotel  rooms  rented  only  during  the 
summer  season,  soys  OPA.  They  will  be 
exempt  from  rent  control  from  June  1  ,  1  944, 
to  September  30,  1944. 

Reason  for  this  is  that  these  accommo- 
dations are  purely  seasonal  in  character 
and  do  not  form  port  of  the  normal  housing 
facilities  in  areas  under  rent  control.  Va- 
cationists who  rent  housing  accommoda- 
tions do  not  use  them  as  their  homes  and, 
because  they  are  rented  only  for  the  sum- 
mer season,  a  high  degree  of  flexibility 
must  be  observed  in  renting  practices. 

New  Budgets  Are  in  Order  to  take  core 
of  the  increased  cost  of  certain  commodi- 
ties and  services  caused  by  the  new  Federal 
excise  taxes  which  became  effective  April 
1.  It  now  costs  more  to  put  in  a  long  dis- 
tance telephone  call,  to  send  a  telegram, 
to  travel,  or  to  see  the  newest  movie  of 
your  favorite  screen  hero.  Also  because 
of  the  tax  you'll  pay  more  for  cosmetics. 


for  luggage,  including  toilet  cases,  purses, 
handbags,  pocketbooks,  wallets,  and  re- 
lated articles,  for  wines  and  distilled  spirits, 
and  even  more  for  an  engagement  ring. 

All  th  ese  extra  dollars  and  cents  will  go 
toward  helping  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  war. 
We'll  go  back  to  the  former  rates  of  these 
excise  taxes,  however,  approximately  6 
months  after  the  war  ends. 

More  About  Spice. — U.  S.  civilians  are 
going  to  get  about  6  percent  less  pepper 
during  this  spice  year  than  last,  but  they 
will  get  on  average  of  about  one-third  more 
of  all  other  spices.  That  adds  up  to  about 
70  percent  of  the  total  supply  of  48  million 
pounds  of  allocated  spices,  or  slightly 
more  than  33  million  pounds. 

Homemakers  can  thank  the  increased 
spice  supply — about  22  percent  over  last 
year — to  the  generally  improved  shipping 
conditions. 

CONSUMER  CALENDAR 

Processed  Foods. — Blue  stamps  A8,  B8, 
C8,  D8,  E8,  F8,  G8,  H8,  J8,  and  K8,  worth 
1  0  points  each,  ore  valid  indefinitely.  Blue 
tokens  may  be  used  as  change. 

Meof  one/ Fofs.— Red  stamps  A8,  B8 
C8,  D8,  E8,  F8,  G8,  h48,  J8,  K8,  L8,  and 
M8,  worth  10  points  each,  are  valid  indefi- 
nitely. N8,  P8,  and  Q8  become  valid 
April  23.  Red  tokens  may  be  used  as 
change. 

Sugar. — Stomp  30  in  Book  4  will  be 
valid  indefinitely,  instead  of  through  March 
31  as  previously  announced.  Stomp  31 
became  valid  April  1  and  will  be  good  in- 
definitely. Sugar  Stamp  40,  worth  5 
pounds  of  sugar  for  home  canning,  will  be 
valid  throu  gh  Feb  ruary  1  945. 

Shoes. — Stamp  18  in  Book  1  expires 
April  30.  Airplone  stamp  1  in  Book  3 
will  be  valid  indefinitely. 

Fuel  Oil. — Period  4  and  5  coupons, 
worth  10  gallons,  will  be  valid  in  all  States 
through  September  30. 

Stoves. — Apply  at  your  local  ration 
board  for  purchase  certificates. 

Gasoline. — A-9  coupons  (3  gallons) 
ore  valid  in  Eastern  States  and  District  of 
Columbia  through  May  8.  Outside  that 
area,  A-1 1  coupons  (3  gallons)  will  be 
valid  through  June  21,  instead  of  May  21 
as  previously  announced. 


April  1944 
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GUIDE  POSTS 


When  a  Host  Dons  a  Chef's  Cap 

He  makes  flourishes.  He  scatters  flour 
and  spice.  He  shakes  up  a  salad  with 
gusto — and  irreverence  for  outer  lettuce 
leaves.  He  wastes  a  pound  or  two  of  food 
in  stirring  up  a  chafing  dish,  but  considers 
that  a  sacrificial  offering  on  the  altar  of 
creative  cookery  .... 

If  you're  a  flourisher 

And  a  host 

Don't  do  it — 

Don't  don  it! 


Lorgnette  attitudes  at  food  counters  are 
out  of  date.  Fruits  and  vegetables  with 
slight  blemishes  are  as  nutritious  as  their 
neighbors  with  greater  customer-appeal. 

Figures:  Total  wastage  in  retail  food  stores 
means  a  loss  of  450  million  dollars — enough  to 
buy  more  than  31  hundred  60-ton  tanks  to  roll 
against  the  Axis.  A  60-ton  tank  sells  at 
$145,000. 


Noontime  Manners 

At  Factory  ...  To  choose  a  lunch  that 
lacks  the  Basic  Seven  food  groups  is 
sabotage — it  fosters  absenteeism. 

Figures:  Good  nutritious  lunches  cut  absen- 
teeism 20  percent  in  Servel  war  plants. 


At  Market 

Ladies  never  take  punches  at  celery  in 
bunches. 

Figures:  Kough  handling  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  by  careless  customers  results  in  a 
loss  of  \  million  dollars  to  retail  stores — 
enough  money  to  put  4  new  PT's  into  service. 
FT  boats  cost  %145,000. 


Dinner  Vogues 

You're  overdoing  it  if  you  play  Lady 
Bountiful,  urging  your  guests  to  "have 
just  one  more." 

It's  not  chic  to  serve  a  dish  which  your 
family  dislikes — they'll  waste  it. 

Figures:  Each  person  in  the  U.  S.  wastes  f 
of  a  pound  of  edible  food  a  day.  If  we  saved  \ 
of  this  amount,  we  would  feel  it  immediately 
in  larger  food  reserves. 

Kitchen  Guides 

It's  the  stylish  thing  to  streamline  your 
refrigerator,  using  left-overs,  cleaning  up 
little  dabs  of  food  on  separate  dishes,  tak- 
ing inventories  of  long-forgotten  foods 
hiding  in  the  back. 

It's  the  smart  thing  to  buy  food  in  small 
quantities.  Many  foods  deteriorate  in 
nutritional  value  with  age,  which  is 
serious  waste. 

Figures:  Americans  tat  more  than  135  billion 
meals  a  year.  If  poorly  planned  the  door  is 
left  open  for  tremendous  waste. 

It's  the  mode  to  plan  menus  a  week  in 
advance.  Haphazard  meal  preparation 
makes  waste,  causes  undernourishment. 


For  Baby  ...  To  humor  baby's  tan- 
trums at  meals  means  waste. 

Figures:  15  percent  of  all  edible  food  brought 
into  the  average  home  goes  into  the  garbage  pail — 
representing  enough  money  in  one  year  to  furnish 
some  soldier  with  one  parachute  and  two  gas 
masks. 


At  Breakfast  it's  not  being  done  .  .  . 
...  To  prepare  the  same  menu  every 
morning.  Monotony  cuts  taste,  makes 
waste. 

.  .  .  To  eat  on  the  run,  snatching  a  bite 
from  the  center  of  your  toast,  tossing  the 
rest  aside. 

Figures:  If  every  family  wastes  1  slice  of 
bread  a  week,  the  total  loss  is  2  million  loaves 
a  week.  This  waste  would  buy  17  \-ton 
jeeps  every  week.    A  \-ton  jeep  costs  $1,165- 


Club  and  Bridge  Notes 

To  compete  at  serving  extravagant 
bridge  luncheons  is  declasse. 

To  pick  up  chicken  bones  with  the 
fingers  is  the  height  of  wartime  fashion — 
and  of  flavor. 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday — Coast  to  Coasf 
over  N.  B.  C.        12:15  p.  m.  EWT 
11:15  a.  m.  CWT 
10:15  a.  m.  MWT 
9:15  a.  m.  PWT 

Dramatizations,  interviews,  questions  and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.     Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you  by  the 
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The    Victory    Farm    Volunteers — 

is  calling  for  1,200,000  young  people 
to  help  with  the  big  job  facing 
American  farm  families  in  1944. 

Farm  goals  this  year  are  the  highest  in 
history.  The  acreage  goal  is  380  million 
acres — an  increase  of  19  million  acres 
above  '43- 

Boys  and  girls  who  answer  the  call  to 
do  emergency  work  on  the  farm  front  will 
be  meeting  an  urgent  need  of  our  fighting 
men.  As  the  war  rushes  toward  a  climax 
in  1944,  our  armed  forces  will  grow  to 
around  11,300,000  men  in  uniform — 
5,000,000  of  them  overseas.  Our  food 
needs  mount  as  our  armies  advance. 
The  Army  must  hold  a  270-day  reserve  for 
every  man  overseas,  as  compared  to  a  90- 
day  supply  for  men  on  duty  in  this  country. 

Humanity,  military  strategy,  and  our 
hopes  for  a  lasting  peace  also  impel  us  to 
supply  food  to  the  liberated  peoples.  The 
captive  nations  are  near  starvation  today, 
but,  given  food  and  weapons,  they  will 
rise  up  to  fight  by  our  side  against  oppres- 
sion. Without  help  they  could  all  too 
easily  lapse  into  anarchy  .  .  .  could  be  a 
hazard  to  our  military  plans  and  to  the 
peace  when  we  have  won  it. 

Our  allies,  too,  need  food  for  the  1944 
offensive.  By  striking  on  other  fronts 
they  are  dividing  the  enemy  strength  .  .  . 


are  saving  our  boys  from  the  full  weight 
of  the  Axis  strafing. 

Farm  families  cannot  do  the  job  alone. 
To  do  the  larger  job  of  1944  they  need 
around  4,000,000  emergency  helpers — 
about  half  a  million  more  than  helped  save 
the  1943  crop.  Most  of  these  recruits  will 
have  to  be  young  people,  women,  or  older 
men — since  so  many  men  are  going  to  war. 

Experience  is  desirable  but  for  many 
farm  jobs  it  is  not  essential.  Naturally  a 
farmer  would  rather  employ  a  trained 
hand.  At  the  outset  some  farmers  even 
said  they  wouldn't  take  anything  else; 
but  many  have  been  persuaded  to  give 
young  people  from  towns  and  cities  a  trial. 
The  good  work  that  boys  and  girls  have 
done  has  tended  to  overcome  this  preju- 
dice, where  any  existed. 

A  recent  survey  of  farmers  in  Yellow 
Medicine  County,  Minn.,  who  had  em- 
ployed VFV's  last  year,  revealed  that  all 
of  them  wanted  to  employ  some  young 
people  again  this  year  and  90  percent 
wanted  the  same  boys  and  girls.  While 
this  is  an  unusually  good  record,  it  shows 
what  young  people  can  do  when  they  try 
and  when  they  are  properly  trained. 

Fortunately  it  is  possible  for  a  great 
many  to  make  arrangements  to  get  some 
pre-training:  see  "how-to-do-it"  training 
movies,  hear  talks  from  farmers,  extension 


agents  or  vocational  agriculture  teachers, 
or  even  go  out  to  farms  on  week  ends  to 
get  into  condition  for  summertime  jobs. 

While  the  Extension  Service  heads  up 
the  recruiting  work,  as  well  as  placement, 
the  schools  are  asked  to  assist  with  en- 
listing Victory  Volunteers,  especially  in 
cities.  Many  schools  also  conduct  train- 
ing courses  and  otherwise  help  with  pre- 
paring students  for  farm  work. 

It  is  important  that  young  people  be 
made  to  realize  that  farm  work  is  hard — 
that  the  farm  is  no  place  for  a  lazy  vaca- 
tion. Yet,  the  farm  rightly  appeals  to 
the  young  boy  as  a  good  place  to  toughen 
up  his  muscles  for  the  football  team.  To 
the  older  lad,  farm  work  offers  splendid 
training  for  that  all-american  first  team 
that  isn't  a  game  at  all. 

The  opportunity  to  earn  and  save  is  an- 
other big  consideration.  Young  people 
are  advised  to  come  to  an  advance  agree- 
ment over  wages  and  working  hours  in  the 
presence  of  some  grown  person — perhaps 
a  parent  or  an  Extension  Service  official. 
There  should  be  no  false  hopes  of  big  pay. 
But  even  paying  expenses  for  an  active, 
healthy,  pleasant  stay  in  the  country,  plus 
the  chance  of  saving  to  buy  war  bonds  and 
stamps,  is  no  small  item. 

The  Victory  Farm  Volunteers  offers  high 
opportunity  for  war  service.  Last  year 
900,000  boys  and  girls  did  emergency  farm 
work.  They  worked  in  all  sections  of  the 
country:  in  one  North  Carolina  county 
alone  they  picked  over  a  million  pounds  of 
cotton;  in  Minnesota  they  harvested  16 
million  bushels  of  potatoes. 

On  the  basis  of  these  and  similar  reports 
which  pour  in  from  all  over  the  country  I 
prophesy  that  boys  and  girls  who  do  enlist 
in  the  Victory  Farm  Volunteers  won't 
regret  it.  They  will  have  their  reward  in 
a  sense  of  duty  well  done,  in  a  sense  of 
growing  strength  and  self-reliance,  and 
the  joy  that  comes  from  working  outdoors 
with  living,  growing  things,  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  are  fighting  the  war  on 
the  vital  farm  production  sector. 
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Consumers*  guide 


"See,  I  belong  to  the  Clean  Plate  Club!  Why  don't  you  join?"  says  the  young  man  to 
the  young  lady  with  the  wasted  food  on  her  plate.    Clean  plates  help  win  the  war. 


We  can  add  to  the 
Nation's  food  supply 
by  SAVING  food 

SUPPOSE  you  had  to  spread  out  your 
garbage  for  inspection  today?  Would  it 
pass?  Could  it  all  be  termed  "essential 
waste?"  Or  would  bread  crusts,  thick 
peelings,  partially  spoiled  fruit,  and  mis- 
cellaneous moldy  left-overs  mark  you  a 
home-front  saboteur?  Only  you  and  your 
garbage  collector  know. 

We  are  wasteful  people,  we  Americans. 
Even  war  shortages  and  rationing  haven't 
stopped  us.  Last  year  we  wasted  more 
than  we  shall  need  this  year  to  feed  our 
armies.  We  wasted  twice  as  much  as  we 
send  our  allies.  Statisticians  have  been 
looking  at  our  garbage  and  they  say 
housewives  waste  15  percent  of  all  the 
food  they  buy.  And  from  now  on  we'll 
need  more  and  more  food.  We've  heard 
that  over  and  over  until  we  scarcely  pay 
any  attention.  But  where  is  more  food 
to  come  from?  Our  farmers  have  already 
surpassed  all  expectations  in  food  pro- 
duction. Where  else  can  we  get  more 
food?  The  answer  is,  we'll  save  it.  We're 
going  to  produce  more  food  for  Uncle  Sam 
by  giving  less  to  the  garbage  man.  We'll 
eat  just  as  much,  but  we'll  throw  away 
nothing  edible — the  only  loser  will  be 
the  local  garbage  dump  or  incinerator. 

Experts  aren't  blaming  all  food  waste — 
the  whole  estimated  100  pounds  per  person 
per  year — on  the  housewife.  There's 
waste  all  along  the  way,  from  the  field 
and  orchard  to  transportation  points,  in 
wholesale  houses  and  retail  markets,  and 
in  stores.  But  that's  another  story,  in 
fact  several  stories.  Right  now  we're 
talking  about'  that  medium-sized  garbage 
can  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  family  that 
helps  to  fill  it  up 

There's  no  doubt  about  it,  responsibility 
for  that  overflowing  garbage  can  rests 
squarely  on  the  housewife.  No  alibis  are 
good  enough.    If  the  family  has  left  food 


on  their  plates,  whose  fault  is  it?  The 
guilty  one  is  the  woman  who  prepared  an 
unappetizing  dish,  or  who  served  a  deli- 
cious one  too  generously,  or  .  .  .  there 
are  so  many  reasons  that  it  might  be 
simpler  to  be  systematic.  So  we've  drawn 
up  a  kind  of  order  of  the  day  for  home  KP, 
and  your  garbage  can  will  soon  be  yawning 
if  you  follow  it. 

Marketing: 

First  of  all  buy  the  abundant  foods. 
You  are  sure  to  get  better  quality  and  they 
are  nearly  always  less  expensive.  Look 
for  the  "Victory  Food  Selection"  sign  and 
try  to  fit  that  food  into  your  menus  as 
often  as  possible.  By  doing  this  you  help 
the  retailer,  the  wholesaler,  the  farmer, 
and,  if  anyone  cares,  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration! 

Don't  be  afraid  to  buy  fruits  and  vege- 
tables with  discolored  spots  or  specks. 
Often  they  are  only  slightly  discolored, 
not  spoiled  at  all,  and  cost  much  less. 


Don't  buy  extra  meat  in  order  to  save 
ration  stamps,  and  don't  buy  vegetables 
and  fruit  in  quantity  unless  you  are  siu^e 
you  can  use  them  all  before  they  spoil. 
Don't  buy  processed  foods  to  use  up  points. 
Especially,  don't  buy  things  you  don't 
need  or  your  family  doesn't  care  for,  just 
because  they  are  low  in  point  value. 

Do  your  shopping  before  the  week  end. 
You'll  get  better  service  and  help  the 
storekeeper  too. 

Storing: 

For  dairy  products  and  meat  (both  raw 
and  cooked),  remember  the  slogan:  "Clean, 
Cold,  Covered." 

Don't  overload  the  ice  box.  Many  foods 
do  not  require  immediate  refrigeration. 

Inspect  packaged  foods  frequently.  Left 
in  a  dark  comer  of  the  shelf  too  long  mice 
and  insects  will  get  at  them. 

Have  an  ice-box  inventory  every  day 
so  that  you  don't  forget  to  use  the  left- 
overs you  have  carefully  put  away  there. 
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Preparing: 

Much  food  waste  is  due  to  poor  prepara- 
tion, so  measure  carefully. 

Don't  cook  too  long,  especially  vegeta- 
bles. Much  of  their  value  is  lost  by 
overcooking. 

Don't  cook  more  than  you  need. 

Don't  throw  away  the  outside  leaves  of 
lettuce  and  cabbage,  the  tops  of  beets  and 
turnips. 

Save  vegetable  cooking  water  for  soup. 
Learn  to  use  the  inevitable  left-overs 
appetizingly. 

Serving: 

Don't  serve  too  much.  Better  give  por- 
tions that  call  for  "seconds"  rather  than 
have  to  scrape  good  uneaten  food  off  plates 
into  the  garbage  can. 

Entice  the  family  into  eating  unfamiliar 
foods  when  the  old  favorites  are  scarce. 
It's  taken  a  global  war  to  break  the  "steak 
and  French  fried"  habit,  but  lots  of  people 
find  to  their  surprise  that  they  can  live 
anyhow.  There  are  other  food  habits  that 
can  be  broken — many  of  them  to  good 
advantage — and  the  housewife  is  just  the 
woman  to  do  it. 


Garbage  can  stickers  used  in  the  Clean 
Plate  Campaign  in  one  city  reduced  waste 
more  than  29  percent. 


Start  a  Clean  Plate  Campaign  in  your 
own  family'.  Over  200  cities  have  had 
a  campaign  in  which  pledge  cards,  saying 
"I  promise  to  eat  everything  on  my 
plate,"  were  signed.  But  there's  no 
reason  why  you  should  wait  for  a  cam- 
paign before  you  start  to  stop  food  waste. 

Even  if  we  are  wasteful  we  can  change. 
Several  cities  spotted  here  and  there  over 
the  country,  from  the  State  of  Washington 


to  North  Carolina,  have  proved  it.  They 
have  had  Clean  Plate  Campaigns  during 
the  last  few  months  and  reduced  their 
garbage  collection  as  much  as  29  percent. 
For  some  months  now  sanitation  men 
say  they  haven't  been  slipping  and  sliding 
in  the  garbage.  That's  because  grease  is 
going  into  salvage  cans  instead  of  the 
garbage.  With  the  advent  of  the  clean 
plate  plan,  crusts  and  slices  of  bread  have 
disappeared,  too.  In  one  city  where  the 
Clean  Plate  Campaign  was  in  progress, 
city  dump  attendants  said  that  for  years 
they'd  been  getting  enough  bread  to  feed 
their  chickens — but  not  any  more.  "Not 
enough  to  feed  a  bird"  was  not  just  a 
figure  of  speech  in  that  case. 

How  some  average  American  cities 
organized  all  their  forces  to  teach  their 
citizens  to  save  food  is  an  inspiring 
story — inspiring  for  itself,  and  even  more 
so  for  the  possibilities  it  foreshadows. 
What  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Lansing,  Mich., 
and  Charlotte,  N.  C,  did,  hundreds  of 
other  American  cities  and  towns  can  do. 

How  to  Get  Started 

The  most  important  point  in  a  success- 
ful campaign  is  to  have  everything  planned 
before  the  opening  date  of  the  campaign. 
Newspapers  and  local  radio  stations  are 
usually  eager  to  help.  Sometimes  one  of 
the  newspapers  will  "sponsor"  the  cam- 
paign and  one  of  its  staff  will  act  as  direc- 
tor. That  was  how  they  handled  it  in 
Lansing,  Mich. — with  the  Nutrition  Com- 
nittee  of  the  Council  of  Civilian  Defense 
acting  as  ' '  co-sponsor. ' '  Practically  every 
other  civic  and  social  agency  in  the  city, 
as  well  as  the  schools,  cooperated  in  the 
effort  to  impress  indelibly  on  the  minds  of 
Lansing's  residents  the  need  for  food  con- 
servation. 

The  Victory  Speakers  Bureau  of  Civilian 
Defense  provided  35  speakers,  drawn  for 
the  most  part  from  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Schedules  were  arranged  so 
that  each  of  Lansing's  7  theaters  had  a 
speaker  between  every  show  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  Campaign.  In  speeches, 
limited  to  7  minutes,  the  audiences  were 
told  about  the  Clean  Plate  Campaign  and 
urged  to  participate. 

This  opening  salvo  was  followed  by  spot 
announcements  on  the  radio  and  speeches  at 
luncheon  clubs  and  other  group  gatherings. 

No  one  could  go  anywhere  without 
hearing  about  the  Clean  Plate  Campaign. 
It  became  the  topic  of  conversation  at  every 
gathering  where  food  was  served — from 
banquets  to  hamburger  stands.    The  news- 


paper carried  an  application  for  member- 
ship in  every  issue.     It  read: 

Please  enroll  us  as  a  member  in  the 
Government's  food  conservation  pro- 
gram.   We  pledge  to  do  everything 
possible  to  avoid  food  waste  during 
the  war.    We  agree  to  "Clean  our 
Plates"  at  every  meal. 
When  the  application  was  signed  it  could 
be  exchanged  at  the  newspaper  office  for  a 
red,  white,  and  blue  window  sticker  which 
said,  under  a  cartoon  of  Hitler  being  stuck 
with  a  fork,  "We  belong  to  the  Clean 
Plate  Club."    As  the  stickers  began  to 
appear  in  windows  all  over  town,  garbage 
collection  decreased  in  volume.  Officials 
estimated  that,  by  the  close  of  the  Cam- 
paign, edible  food  waste  had  been  reduced 
more  than  50  percent.    Incidentally,  waste 
vegetables  comprised  67  percent  of  the 
waste,  and  bakery  products  13  percent. 
The  remaining  20  percent  consisted  of 
meat,  9  percent;  fruit,  9  percent;  and  mis- 
cellaneous food,  2  percent.^  Restaurants 
stressed  the  "Clean  Plate"  to  both  their 
employees  and  their  customers.  Posters 
in  kitchens  and  pantries  were  reminders 
to  cooks  and  waiters. 

In  Charlotte,  N.  C,  one  of  the  large 
cafeterias  covered  a  huge  plate  glass  panel 
with  this  sign: 

Join  the 
CLEAN  PLATE  CLUB 
We  need  Food: 
to  work 
to  fight 
to  win 

One  restaurant  reported  that  during 
the  Clean  Plate  Campaign  there  had  been 
an  estimated  20-percent  reduction  in  waste 
food  left  on  plates. 

School  was  not  in  session  when  the 
campaign  was  on  in  Charlotte,  but  in 
towns  where  it  was  in  session  the  school 
children  were  active  campaigners. 

Every  child  took  home  a  Clean  Plate 
Club  membership  card  for  his  parents  to 
sign  and  80  percent  of  the  parents  in  the 
city  signed  up.  The  man  who  knows  how 
wasteful  you  are  or  aren't — the  garbage 
collector — was  the  first  to  notice  that 
something  was  going  on.  He  reported  a 
city  garbage  shortage.  Said  he  couldn't 
figure  out  what  was  going  on  until  he 
"got  to  reading  the  papers"  and  read 
about  the  Clean  Plate  Campaign. 

We  now  know  where  we  can  get  more 
food — for  our  fighters,  for  our  allies,  and 
for  ourselves — we'll  save  it! 

I  This  tabulation  was  possible  because  of  the  unique 
garbage  collection  plan  in  Lansing. 
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Consumers'  guide 


The  Quality  of  M 


ercy  


The  Red  Cross  is  doing  a  heroic  job  in  helping  to  win  this  war,  on 
the  fighting  fronts^  and  here  at  home.     Here  is  the  story  of  that  job 


+ 


IMAGINE  that  you  are  standing  outside 
a  hospital  tent  on  the  new  allied  beach- 


+ 


Perhaps  you  gave  the  plasma  that 
saving  this  American  soldier  in  Italy. 
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head  in  Italy.  An  ambulance  roars  up 
the  road  and  wheels  to  a  stop  in  front  of 
the  tent.  The  driver  jumps  out  and  opens 
the  back  door,  revealing  a  young,  badly 
wounded  soldier.  An  Army  doctor  and 
his  aides,  carrying  blood  plasma  and 
bandages,  rush  out  of  the  tent.  With  a 
plasma  bottle  in  one  hand,  the  doctor 
inserts  a  needle  into  the  arm  of  the  dying 
soldier,  then  a  tube  which  leads  to  the 
bottle  of  precious  blood  plasma.  This 
bottle  is  quickly  emptied  into  the  soldier's 
veins,  and  the  doctor  calls  for  another. 
As  the  second  bottle  flows  down  the  elastic 
life  line  into  the  soldier's  arm,  a  magical 
transformation  comes  over  him.  His 
deathlike  paleness  disappears  and  his 
breathing  becomes  normal  again.  But, 
strangely  enough,  the  doctor  doesn't 
appear  happy  over  the  operation's  success. 
He  lights  a  cigarette  and  stares  down  at 
the  empty  plasma  bottles.  "What's  the 
matter?"  an  aide  asks.  The  doctor  looks 
up.  "They're  the  last  bottles,"  he  says 
quietly.  "We  may  not  get  any  more  for 
weeks.  If  only  the  people  at  home  could 
see  this!" 

Major  General  Norman  T.  Kirk,  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  has  in- 
formed the  Red  Cross  that  blood  plasma 
is  the  most  important  single  lifesaver  on 
the  battlefield.  Admiral  Ross  T  Mc- 
Intire,  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy, 
declares  that  blood  plasma  made  it  possi- 
ble to  limit  deaths  among  our  naval  men, 
in  the  South  Pacific,  to  1  percent  of  all  the 
personnel.  These  men  emphasize  that 
present  plasma  supplies  are  falling  far 
short  of  the  needs.  Almost  four  times 
more  blood  plasma  is  needed  than  has  been 
collected. 

If  the  people  at  home  could  see  the  mag- 
nificent job  being  done  by  Red  Cross 
workers  on  all  the  war  fronts  they  would 
quickly  agree  with  our  soldiers  that  the 
American  Red  Cross  is  indispensable  in 


+ 


the  winning  of  this  war.  Stories  about 
these  workers'  heroic  exploits  are  rapidly 
traveling,  "by  way  of  the  grapevine," 
among  our  soldiers. 

Whenever  a  group  of  soldiers  and 
marines  who  fought  on  Guadalcanal  hap- 
pen to  come  together  for  a  "bull  session," 
you  can  bet  that  one  of  the  top  subjects 
for  discussion  will  be  Tiny  Montgomery. 
Tiny  is  a  Red  Cross  field  director,  now 
somewhere  in  the  South  Pacific.  On 
Guadalcanal  they  dubbed  him  "Tiny" — 
because  his  275-pound,  6-foot-8-inch  frame 
towered  above  every  soldier  on  the  island — ■ 
and  this  nickname  has  stuck  to  him. 
Tiny  hit  Guadalcanal  early  in  the  war, 
with  the  soldiers  and  marines,  and  he 
never  left  the  front  lines  in  all  the  subse- 
quent w^eeks  of  bitter  fighting.  Veterans 
say  that  Tiny  played  a  major  part  in  keep- 
ing our  men's  morale  high,  by  distribut- 
ing comfort  articles  where  the  fighting 
was  thickest. 

In  Italy  many  American  soldiers,  now 
fighting  below  Rome,  will  never  forget 
Esther  Richards,  a  Red  Cross  hospital  work- 
er who  was  killed  in  a  recent  bombing 
attack  on  the  Anzio  beachhead.  Her  job 
was  with  an  evacuation  hospital  unit, 
where  she  worked  with  the  wounded  as 
they  were  brought  m.  Her  hospital  ship 
was  sunk,  as  it  followed  the  invasion  fleet 
into  Salerno,  and  her  rough  tent "  hospital" 
was  bombed  three  times  after  it  had  been 
set  up  on  the  Italian  mainland,  but  Esther 
Richards  refused  to  quit  because  of  her  in- 
juries. She  did  yeoman  work  caring  for 
our  troops  until  a  German  bomb  struck 
through  her  tent,  killing  her  and  several 
nurses  and  wounded  soldiers.  Most  Amer- 
icans have  never  heard  of  Esther  Richards; 
but  she  will  live  a  long  time  in  the  memo- 
ries of  the  wounded  soldiers  she  helped  to 
comfort. 

Tiny  Montgomery  and  Esther  Richards 
are  notable  examples  of  Red  Cross  field 


Red  Cross  clubmobiles  follow  our  men  right  up  to  the  front  lines.  These  girls  are 
serving  an  impromptu  snack  to  the  crew  of  an  advanced  gun  nest  somewhere  in  Italy. 


workers  in  this  war,  but  they  are  not  ex- 
traordinary ones.  The  organization  behind 
them  is  quietly  and  efficiently  doing  a 
heroic  job  in  helping  America  to  win  this 
war.  A  large  part  of  this  job  includes 
service  in,  or  near,  actual  battle  areas. 
Red  Cross  "clubmobiles"  and  field  units 
are  scattered  throughout  danger  zones  all 
over  the  earth.  When  allied  invasion 
barges  strike  the  west  coast  of  Europe,  they 
will  carry  many  Red  Cross  field  men  who 
have  been  training  with  our  soldiers  in 
England,  in  preparation  for  the  "  big  push." 

Actual  front  line  service,  howevei,  is 
only  a  part  of  the  tremendous  wartime 
job  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Through 
its  national  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  Red  Cross  directs  a  vast  army 
of  civilian  workers  whose  war  work  is 
less  spectacular  than  that  of  the  field 
directors  and  Red  Cross  girls  overseas,  but 
no  less  valuable.  In  addition  to  the  Red 
Cross  blood  plasma  which  has  been  col- 
lected and  sent  overseas,  last  year  enough 
surgical  dressings  weie  produced  to  take 
care  of  925  million  wounds  and  enough 
clothing  was  knitted  for  about  12  million 
persons.  During  the  last  4  years  about 
91  million  dollars'  worth  of  food  and 
equipment  have  been  distributed  abroad, 
under  the  Red  Cross  Foreign  War  Relief 
Program.  Several  million  packages  con- 
taining food  and  medicine  have  been  sent 
to  American  soldiers  interned  in  prison 


camps  abroad.  And,  last  but  not  least, 
this  civilian  volunteer  army  has  performed 
a  variety  of  services  that  may  seem  in- 
significant on  the  surface  but  actually 
such  services  help  greatly  to  strengthen 
our  soldiers'  morale.  No  wonder  the 
Red  Cross  is  so  popular  among  our  soldiers. 

As  soon  as  war  broke  out  in  1939,  the 
Red  Cross,  with  its  60  years  of  experience, 
was  ready  to  provide  immediate  relief  to 
the  devastated  countries  which  needed  it. 
As  the  march  of  war  devastated  Poland 
and  Finland,  and  the  Low  Countries  of 
Europe  in  rapid  succession,  the  Red  Cross 
began  its  march  of  mercy  across  these 
territories,  with  food  and  medicine.  In 
1941  the  Red  Cross  War  Relief  Program 
was  strengthened  by  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act,  which  appropriated 
$50,000,000  for  "  the  relief  of  refugee  men, 
women,  and  children  who  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes  or  otherwise 
rendered  destitute  by  hostilities  or  in- 
vasion." Operating  under  this  authoriza- 
tion, the  Red  Cross  increased  its  aid  to 
Europe  and  the  Far  East.  Most  Red  Cross 
supplies  have  been  sent  to  Great  Britain. 
During  the  terrible  bombings  of  1940,  the 
Red  Cross  shipped  food,  clothing,  hospital 
equipment,  and  medical  and  surgical  sup- 
plies. Since  then,  the  British  have  received 
cash  grants  with  which  to  build  nurs- 
eries, mobile  canteens,  and  hospitals. 

Russia  has  come  in  for  the  second  larg- 


est share  of  Red  Cross  aid.  In  1941  the  Red 
Cross  sent  anti-gangrene  serum,  insulin, 
surgical  dressings,  and  hospital  garments 
to  Russia.  Later  on,  food,  drugs.  X-ray 
equipment  and  other  hospital  supplies, 
and  children's  clothing  were  supplied  to 
the  gallant-  people  who  were  destroying 
Hitler's  last  hopes  of  conquering  the 
world.  From  the  Russian's  standpoint,  the 
vast  quantities  of  soap  contributed  by  the 
Red  Cross  were  as  important  as  medical 
supplies,  since  soap  is  used  to  fight  typhus. 

The  tremendous  relief  needs  of  China 
have  outweighed  those  of  almost  every 
other  country.  This  sprawling,  stricken 
continent  has  quickly  absorbed  the  large 
amounts  of  quinine,  vitamin  tablets,  and 
cracked  wheat  sent  over  by  the  Red  Cross. 
The  chief  problem  which  the  Red  Cross 
faces  in  China  is  that  of  getting  supplies 
through  the  Japanese  blockade. 

In  lesser  amounts,  Red  Cross  supplies 
have  been  provided  to  many  other  peoples. 
Clothing,  flour,  and  chocolate  were  sent 
to  France;  milk,  cocoa,  and  blankets  to 
Greece;  and  a  mass-feeding  program  was 
organized  in  Yugoslavia;  before  these 
nations  were  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
When  the  present  famine  broke  out  in 
India,  our  Red  Cross  at  once  dispatched 
enough  milk  to  that  country  to  feed 
10,000  children  for  3  months.  Recently, 
when  a  group  of  Polish  refugees  straggled 
out  of  Russia  into  Iran,  the  Red  Cross 
cooperated  with  the  British  in  caring  for 
them. 

Not  all  the  Red  Cross's  overseas  ship- 
ments are  used  to  aid  war  refugees,  how- 
ever. For  instance,  at  this  moment  on  a 
traffic-jammed  dock  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board, a  large  Red  Cross  package  addressed 
to  Stalagluft  III  is  waiting  to  be  loaded 
aboard  ship.  Don't  get  out  a  world  map 
and  start  hunting  for  Stalagluft  III,  for 
you'll  never  find  it.  It's  only  one  of  sev- 
eral German  prison  camps  in  which  cap- 
tured American  aviators  are  interned. 
Each  week,  several  carloads  of  Red  Cross 
prisoner-of-war  packages  arrive  at  these 
prison  camps  from  Geneva.  Most  of  the 
packages  contain  food  rations  designed  to 
augment  the  rather  meager  fare  which  is 
doled  out  by  the  Germans.  When  an 
American  prisoner  opens  one  of  these 
standard  packages,  he  will  find  a  packet  of 
prunes,  a  tin  of  meat,  a  tin  of  coffee,  a  can 
of  corned  beef,  a  packet  of  sugar,  a  can 
of  dried  milk,  a  can  of  oleomargarine,  a 
packet  of  biscuit,  a  can  of  dried  orange  juice, 
a  packet  of  cheese,  a  can  of  salmon,  several 
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packages  of  cigarettes,  two  bars  of  soap, 
and  a  couple  of  chocolate  bars.  If  he  hap- 
pens to  be  sick,  he  will  receive  a  special 
invalid  food  package,  containing  more 
highly  concentrated  food. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  Departments,  the  Red  Cross  tries  to 
find  out  what  other  things  our  captured 
fighting  men  may  want.  Recently  it  has 
supplied  clothing  and  medicine  to  Stalag- 
luft  III  and  other  prison  camps  in  Germany 
and  Italy.  The  latest  wrinkle  in  Red 
Cross  prisoner-of-war  shipments  is  a  gar- 
den seed  package  developed  by  the  Departs 
ment  of  Agriculture.  This  standard  seed 
package,  which  is  enabling  our  prisoners  to 
grow  their  own  food  within  their  prison 
camps,  contains  different  vegetable  seeds 
and  a  small  hand  hoe.  In  many  camps,  im- 
prisoned Americans  have  already  started 
gardens  of  green  vegetables  and  sweet  corn. 

All  prisoner-of-war  supplies  are  prepared 
for  shipment  in  special  Red  Cross  packag- 
ing centers,  by  volunteer  workers.  Food 
boxes  are  packed  on  moving  conveyor 
belts.  Before  each  box  is  glued,  a  return 
postcard  is  inserted  in  it,  so  that  the 
prisoner  who  receives  it  can  identify 
himself.  The  Red  Cross  was  forced  to 
use  this  checking  device,  after  several 
prisoner-of-war  packages  were  looted  by 
hungry  workers  on  foreign  docks. 

These  packages  are  sent  via  Marseilles 
to  Switzerland,  where  the  International 
Red  Cross  is  domiciled,  and  then  re- 
routed to  Germany.  It  all  takes  place 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1929,  which  was  signed  by 
42  nations,  and  provides  that  "prisoners 
must  at  all  times  be  humanely  treated  and 
protected."  One  clause  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  stipulates  that  prisoners  shall 
have  the  right  to  receive  food  and  other 
parcels  from  home.  A  Central  Agency  for 
Prisoners  of  War  has  been  set  up  in  Geneva, 
as  a  permanent  part  of  the  International 
Red  Cross,  to  administer  the  terms  of  the 
Convention.  Through  this  agency,  the 
Red  Cross  not  only  sends  packages  to  our 
men  but  also  notifies  their  families  as  soon 
as  they  are  captured. 

If  any  German  commander  of  a  sub- 
marine prowling  in  the  Atlantic  sea  lanes 
had  sighted  a  Red  Cross  ship  called  the 
Foz  do  Dnro,  through  his  periscope,  he 
probably  thought  he  had  seen  the  ghost 
of  the  Flying  Dutchman.  The  Fo^,  do 
Duro,  a  four-masted -square-rigged  schoon- 
er— the  kind  that  pirates  used  to  sail  up 
and   down   the   Caribbean — was  a  Red 


Cross  ship,  and  carried  supplies  to  Lisbon, 
for  our  men,  until  she  became  disabled. 
These  supplies  were  transported  on  neutral 
vessels  until  the  shortage  of  shipping  space 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Red  Cross  to 
acquire  its  own  boats.  Ships  must  now 
be  purchased  and  transferred  to  neutral 
registry.  A  Foundation  for  Red  Cross 
Transports  has  been  incorporated  in  Swit- 
zerland to  supervise  this  transfer.  The 
first  ship  acquired  by  the  Red  Cross  was 
the  Caritas  I,  which  has  since  become 
famous  for  its  Red  Cross  smokestack  and 
which  is  familiar  to  every  Atlantic  sea 
captain.  The  Red  Cross  has  acquired  six 
other  ships. 

Red  Cross  volimteers  are  also  playing  a 
big  role  in  helping  to  keep  up  morale 
among  our  able-bodied  and  convalescent 
soldiers.  The  other  day  an  American 
soldier  was  furloughed,  after  several 
strenuous  weeks  of  fighting,  in  Italy. 
He  felt  pretty  much  lost  in  a  strange  coun- 
try, and  didn't  know  where  to  go  for  his 


brief  vacation.  •  His  superior  officer  sug- 
gested that  he  drop  into  the  nearest  Red 
Cross  leave  club.  The  soldier  quickly 
discovered  why  these  leave  clubs  are  so 
popular  among  our  troops.  He  was  able 
to  spend  his  entire  leave  resting  at  the 
club.  Red  Cross  directors  organize  dances, 
sight-seeing  trips,  golf  matches,  and 
theater  parties  among  the  furloughed 
soldiers,  and  also  arrange  for  the  men  to 
meet  local  Italian  families.  The  Red 
Cross  operates  421  of  these  leave  clubs,  in 
foreign  territories,  scattered  all  over  the 
world.  New  clubs  are  opened  in  the 
wake  of  our  advancing  troops. 

Another  important  task  of  the  Red  Cross 
is  to  keep  our  fighting  men  in  constant 
communication  with  their  families.  This 
might  seem  trivial  on  the  surface,  but 
front  line  officers  know  that,  in  many  cases, 
news  from  home  can  make  the  difference 
between  a  good  soldier  and  a  bad  one. 
Red  Cross  workers  get  a  variety  of  ques- 

Comludid  on  page  13 


The  Red  C  ross  is  active  on  all  fronts  in  this  global  war.  Here  a  Red  Cross  worker 
is  "dishing  it  out"  to  our  boys  in  India  (upper  L),  making  surgical  dressings  here  at  home 
(upper  R),  doing  hospital  duty  behind  the  lines  in  Italy  (lower  L),  and  inspecting  a  small 
Greek  refugee  in  Jerusalem  (lower  R). 
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Young  America 

Every  day  is  M-day  for  boys  and  girls  doing 
emergency  duty  at  home  and  school^  on  farm 
and  in  factory 


A  good  soldier  on  the  food  production 
front.    He  works  fast  cutting  seed  potatoes. 

ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD  Everett  Skeels 
of  Charlevoix,  Mich.,  got  his  picture  in 
the  paper. 

He  had  canned  536  quarts  of  farm 
produce  for  his  bedridden  mother  and  the 
rest  of  the  family.  It  was  quite  a  feat, 
but  he  did  it.  A  Farm  Security  supervisor 
showed  him  how  to  use  a  pressure  cooker. 

Six  sailors  in  Washington,  D.  C,  saw 
his  picture,  read  the  story,  and  wrote: 

Dear  Everett: 

'''The  fellows  in  the  service  first  began  to 
realize  just  what  we  re  fighting  for  when  ive 
read  about  young  fellows  like  you  who  are 
doing  more  than  their  share  toward  a  quicker 
victory.  It  is  youngsters  like  you  with  all  the 
initiative  and  resourcefulness  of  America's 
younger  generation  that  will  make  for  a  bigger 
and  better  United  States  when  your  time  comes. 

''''We  wish  to  congratulate  you  and  tell  you 
to  keep  up  the  good  work. 

Sincerely, 

Ed  Suib,  New  York. 
Johnnie  Stewart,  Pennsylvania. 
Floyd  W.  Stoller,  Illinois. 
Corky  Staets,  New  York. 
Don  Stevenson,  Michigan. 
Robin  Stebbins,  South  Dakota." 


Everett  is  just  one  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  boys  and  girls  who  are  feeling 
the  stress  of  war  to  their  fingertips — doing 
their  best  to  back  up  our  fighting  men — 
their  brothers,  dads,  neighbors.  Few 
have  the  opportunities  to  do  dramatic 
things — break  into  the  headlines — or  have 
their  names  in  the  papers.  They  count 
the  days  and  hours  until  they  can  enlist 
in  the  service — chafing  because  their 
youth  keeps  them  at  home,  lamenting 
because  the  most  they  can  do  is  so  little. 
But  everyone  of  America's  30  million 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
18 — not  in  the  armed  services — has  a 
post  on  the  home  front  and  can  serve  his 
country  well. 

The  so-called  small  things  young  people 
have  been  doing  aren't  small  really.  A 
few  pounds  of  scrap  collected,  a  Victory 
Garden  weeded,  a  plate  eaten  clean,  war 
stamps  purchased  with  money  earned 
after  school,  may  seem  small,  but  the  totals 
go  into  higher  mathematics. 

During  the  1943  fiscal  year,  more  than  3 
hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  war 


bonds  and  saving  stamps  were  sold  through 
the  schools — purchases  by  students  and 
sales  to  their  families  and  friends.  This 
year  the  goal  is  $500,000,000. 

School  boys  and  girls  rounded  up  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  scrap. 
They  tended  to  a  million  school  and  home 
Victory  Gardens,  and  built  600,000  pre- 
cisely scaled  models  of  aircraft  for  the 
armed  forces. 

These  figures  were  compiled  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  on  the  basis  of  reports 
that  have  come  in  from  schools  all  over 
the  country.  Although  the  Office  of 
Education  did  not  attempt  to  estimate  the 
thousands  of  garments  which  students 
made  for  the  Red  Cross,  the  miles  of  home- 
grown fruits  and  vegetables  which  they 
canned,  or  the  mountains  of  waste  paper 
and  fats  they  collected,  boys  and  girls 
took  over  these  war  jobs,  and  many  more, 
in  a  big  way. 

Many  and  ingenious  are  the  ways  by 
which  school  children  have  promoted  the 
sale  of  bonds.  Sightless  children  at  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver, 


All  sizes  and  kinds  of  boats  are  needed  for  our  Navy,  Merchant  Marine,  and  fishing 
industry.    These  boys  are  learning  the  rudiments  of  shipbuilding,  getting  ready  to  help. 
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Fights  the  War,  Too 


Wash.,  made  beautiful  war  bond  posters 
bv  cutting  and  arranging  gaily  colored 
triangles,  circles,  and  squares  into  sur- 
prisingly simple  designs. 

Thousands  of  boys  and  girls  like  16- 
year-old  Wilton  Knox  of  Houston,  Tex., 
are  investing  money,  earned  in  after- 
school  jobs,  in  war  bonds  and  stamps. 
Not  only  does  Wilton  buy  a  War  Bond 
every  week  and  pay  his  mother  $7  board 
from  the  money  he  earns  on  a  swing  shift 
at  the  Houston  shipyards,  but  also  he  has 
succeeded  in  improving  his  school  grades 
since  he  started  doing  double  duty  for 
America. 

Unfortunately  not  all  boys  and  girls 
have  been  able  to  manage  their  outside 
work  so  that  they  can  attend  school. 
Thousands  of  students  who  took  vacation 
jobs  last  summer  did  not  return  to  school 
in  the  fall. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  a  general 
exodus  from  school  to  war  jobs  was  taking 
place,  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
joined  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  school  authorities  in  pointing  out 
that  the  task  of  developing  trained  minds 
and  building  strong  bodies  for  the  service  of 
the  country  is  war  work  too — war  work  of 
the  highest  order.  Good  training  is  the 
best  job  insurance  against  a  day  when  there 
isn't  a  war  boom  in  the  labor  m.arket. 

Local  school  officials  have  appealed  to 
employers  to  adjust  the  work  so  pupils 


may  work  and  go  to  school  too.  It's  called 
the  Four-Four  plan — the  idea  being  for  the 
working  boy  or  girl  to  go  to  school  4 
hours  and  wwk  4  hours. 

Teachers  are  pleased  to  report  that 
pupils  themselves  are  feeling  the  urgent 
need  of  training  to  get  a  coveted  assign- 
ment in  the  armed  forces  when  they  reach 
military  age.  Boys  with  an  eye  on  the  air 
forces,  for  instance,  study  their  "math" 
and  physics  as  never  before. 

Crowding  two  jobs  into  a  day  calls  for 
effort  beyond  the  ordinary,  but  boys  and 
girls  who  have  taken  jobs,  in  addition  to 
school,  are  spurred  on  bv  the  knowledge 
that  through  their  hard  work  they  are 
helping  to  produce  the  materials  of  Vic- 
tory. The  urgent  need  for  increasing  pro- 
duction is  vouched  for  by  our  highest  mili- 
tary authorities.  Secretary  of  War  Stim- 
son  recently  told  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee: "Experience  in  this  war,  as  in  all 
wars,  has  shown  that  the  greater  prepon- 
derance we  have  in  men  and  material  in 
any  given  action,  the  fewer  the  casualties 
and  the  quicker  the  issue  is  resolved  in  our 
favor." 

Reports  from  the  farm  front  production 
are  impressive — boys  and  girls  have  per- 
formed signal  service  in  adding  to  the 
Nation's  vital  food  supplies. 

About  900,000  boys  and  girls  volun- 
teered for  work  on  farms  during  1943, 
officials  of  the  \'ictorv  Farm  Volunteers 


estimate.  They  served  where  they  were 
needed,  in  commimities  all  over  the 
coimtry.  In  Iowa,  for  instance,  young- 
sters comprised  60  percent  of  all  emergency 
farm  labor.  In  Maine  they  picked  1,740,- 
000  barrels  of  potatoes,  and  in  Louisiana 
they  picked  $77,000,000  worth  of  cotton — 
one- third  of  the  total  crop. 

This  splendid  record  of  accomplishment 
by  \"ictory  Farm  Volunteers  is  over  and 
beyond  the  great  volume  of  chores  done 
by  farm  boys  and  girls  who  helped  on 
their  own  home  farms.  For  these  farm 
yoimgsters,  the  necessary  tasks  were  an 
old  familiar  story  without  a  tinge  of 
romance  or  glamour.  Yet  the  war  has 
given  the  old  chores  a  new  meaning  and  a 
new  importance.  The  knowledge  that 
their  farm  work  is  war  work  has  spurred 
many  country  boys  and  girls  into  working 
longer  hours  and  harder,  to  "plant  an  acre 
for  a  soldier' '  or  "feed  a  man  in  the  service." 

Although  no  over-all  report  is  available 
for  the  achievements  of  this  large  group  of 
farm  youngsters — about  11  million  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  18 — returns  from 
some  of  the  smaller  groups  within  the 
large  group  indicate  how  amazing  the 
total  would  be. 

A  record  of  the  food  produced  by  the 
1,500,000  boys  and  girls  working  in 
4-H  clubs,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Extension  Service  last  year,  showed 
the  following  results: 

Eight  million  bushels  of  Victory  Gar- 
den products;  90,000  head  of  cattle;  and 
15  million  jars  of  canned  goods. 

In  addition  4-H  boys  and  girls  found 
time  to  sell  war  bonds  and  stamps  to  the 


Pre-flight  training  for  air-minded  school  girls  ties  in  with  the  war  Thousands  of  school  boys  ore  doing  double  duty  these  days: 
effort,  raises  hopes  of  being  ferry  command  pilots  someday.  working  in  war  plants  and  going  ahead  with  their  school  work. 
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War  nurseries  release  women  for  essen- 
tial work,  give  school  girls  a  chance  to  help. 

tune  of  $14,000,000  and  collected  300,000,- 
000  pounds  of  scrap. 

And  here  are  some  impressive  figures 
which  represent  the  activities  of  Future 
Farmers  of  America  in  projects  under  the 
direction  of  vocational  agriculture  teach- 
ers. Future  Farmers  tended  87,294  indi- 
vidual Victory  Gardens  with  a  total  acre- 
age of  61,839  acres,  in  addition  to  more 
than  a  thousand  chapter  gardens.  They 
repaired  205,127  farm  machines,  collected 
209,454,544  pounds  of  scrap,  and  purchased 
$4,889,406  worth  of  war  bonds  and  stamps. 

And  remember — that's  not  counting  the 
large  number  of  farm  boys  and  girls  who 
are  not  organized  but  who  are  working 
with  a  will  to  help  their  parents  fight  the 
war  on  the  food  production  front. 

Typical  of  the  determination  of  young 
farm  workers  to  do  their  share  are  12-year- 
old  Margie  Schmoll  and  her  11-year-old 
brother,  H.  G.  When  their  Uncle  George 
went  away  to  war,  he  told  them  to  take 
his  place  on  the  home  farm  in  Cass  County, 
Mo.,  and  the  brother  and  sister  have  been 
"obeying  orders."  There  was  simply 
more  work  than  their  father  could  do 
alone,  so  Margie  helped  her  mother  milk 
15  cows  night  and  morning,  tend  400 
chickens,  can  450  quarts  of  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

Mr.  Schmoll  cultivated  the  corn  and  did 
other  heavy  chores.  But  Mrs.  Schmoll 
and  H.  G.  manned  a  tractor  and  binder  to 
cut  80  acres  of  grain. 

To  top  all  this,  Mrs.  Schmoll  was 
elected  township  AAA  committeewoman 


Salvage  of  metals  and  paper  is  a  wartime 
job  that  school  kids  are  doing  superbly. 

to  help  administer  the  local  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program.  Probably  she 
would  have  had  to  refuse  this  call  for 
community  service  if  Margie  and  H.  G. 
hadn't  been  standing  by  to  help.  With 
their  help  and  her  husband's  backing, 
Mrs.  Schmoll  felt  she  could  accept  the 
responsibility  of  working  through  the 
AAA  program  to  assist  neighbor  farmers 
to  reach  their  farm  production  goals. 

With  1944  set  as  the  year  of  the  big  of- 
fensive, America  needs  every  hand  on  the 
job — little  hands  with  the  round  chubby 
fingers  of  youth  as  well  as  the  hard  strong 
hands  of  adults. 

But  eager,  willing  hands  are  not  enough. 
Trained  hands  are  needed  to  get  the 
utmost  of  production  to  back  our  fighting 
forces — to  forge  the  weapons  for  the 
invasion  and  to  grow  the  food  to  keep  our 
armies  moving. 

Thus,  the  1944  Victory  Farm  Volunteers' 
program  calls  not  only  for  more  young 
farm  helpers  but  also  for  better-trained 
ones.  VFV  officials  estimate  that  about 
1,200,000  young  people  from  towns  and 
cities  will  be  needed  for  farm  jobs  this 
year.  That's  about  300,000  more  than 
last  year. 

But  the  big  emphasis  is  on  the  impor- 
tance of  supervision  and  training.  Re- 
ports from  last  year  underline  the  fact 
that  training  often  means  the  difference 
between  success  or  failure  on  the  job. 
Farmers  are  almost  unanimous  in  report- 
ing that  children  who  worked  in  super- 
vised groups  with  a  teacher  or  a  club  leader 


did  more  satisfactory  work.  What's 
more,  the  reports  show  that  the  youth  in 
supervised  groups  usually  earn  more  than 
the  "free  lance"  workers  who  make  their 
own  arrangements. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  training 
and  supervision,  the  Girl  Reserves,  the  Girl 
Scouts,  and  the  Campfire  Girls  jointly  pub- 
lished a  guide  for  leaders  of  farm  work 
groups  recruited  by  them  to  meet  emer- 
gency labor  needs. 

School  clubs  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
are  providing  training  for  Victory  Farm 
Volunteers,  with  vocational  agriculture 
teachers,  agricultural  extension  agents,  and 
farmers  invited  to  tell  prospective  farm 
workers  what  will  be  expected  of  them  and 
what  they  can  expect  on  the  farm.  These 
training  programs  do  not  pretend  to  make 
experienced  farmers  out  of  raw  recruits  in 
10  easy  lessons,  but  they  do  help  to  put 
the  pupil  into  the  right  frame  of  mind  for 
his  job  and  to  give  him  confidence.  Where 
it's  possible,  provision  is  often  made  for 
students  to  go  out  on  week  ends,  or  during 
spring  vacations,  to  work  on  farms.  Some 
pupils  will  be  selected  for  a  quick  course  at 
nearby  vocational  agricultural  high  schools 
to  learn  the  rudiments  of  handling  farm 
animals  and  equipment.  All  in  all,  the 
Office  of  Education  officials  estimate  that 
about  one-half  of  all  boys  and  girls  who 
take  farm  jobs  in  1944  will  be  fortified  by 
some  sort  of  pretraining. 

Then  to  speed  up  learning  on  the  job, 
leaders  and  supervisors  of  Victory  Farm 
Volunteer  groups  in  many  localities  are 
being  given  job  instruction  training  so 
they  can  teach  boys  and  girls  how  to  do 
unaccustomed  farm  tasks  quickly,  effi- 
ciently, and  without  danger  of  accident. 

Farmers  generally  are  learning  that  they 
have  a  definite  responsibility  in  getting 
the  best  work  from  youngsters  who  know 
little  about  farm  jobs.  Some  farmers  have 
a  natural  "way"  with  boys  and  girls. 
Usually,  according  to  VFV  officials,  such 
farmers  have  always  used  job  instruction 
training  whether  they  called  it  that  or  not. 

Other  farmers  have  not  realized  the  im- 
portance of  telling  youngsters  the  how  and 
why  of  farm  jobs;  showing  them  step  by 
step,  letting  them  try;  and  then  checking 
over  the  steps  of  the  job  with  them.  Boys 
and  girls  do  not  work  so  well  for  this 
kind  of  farmer. 

'Tm  too  busy  to  bother  with  kids  .  .  . 
they're  more  trouble  than  they're  worth" 
.  .  .  "all  the  jobs  on  the  farm  require 
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3  R's  Are  Not  Enough 

An  for  nutrition  has  been  added  by  the 

progressive  principal  at  Riviera  School  in 
Florida  and  her  pupils  are  reaping  the  benefits 


••IT'S  PEACH/'  piped  the  thin  shrill 
voice  of  the  little  tow-headed  second 
grader. 

"That's  right,  Frances.  Now  Satsi, 
what  other  word  has  a  "  ch"  in  it  and  has 
something  to  do  with  food?"  asked  the 
teacher,  Mrs.  Nugent. 

Slowly  and  shyly  the  Seminole  Indian 
boy  rose  to  reply.  As  he  paused,  hands 
waved  frantically  all  over  the  room,  eyes 
regarded  Mrs.  Nugent  expectantly.  Out- 
side the  sun  shone  brightly,  birds  sang 
in  the  shrubbery,  and  the  long  green 
fronds  of  the  palm  trees  m_oved  slowly  in 
the  gentle  breeze,  but  it  could  have  been 
pouring  rain  for  all  the  second  graders  of 
Riviera  School,  \\'est  Palm  Beach  County, 
Fla.,  cared.  They  were  in  the  midst  of 
their  morning  reading  lessons,  and  every 
one  it  seemed  wanted  to  recite. 

On  either  side  of  the  blackboard  from 
which  they  were  reading  the  words  printed 
in  colored  chalk,  were  bulletin  boards 
over  which  pranced  two  happy,  healthy 
little  dwarfs.  Printed  sentences  tacked 
beneath  them  stated,  "We  want  to  be 
healthy,"  "We  must  eat  a  good  lunch," 
and  lastly  the  sentence  for  the  day,  ' '  We 
must  eat  all  our  food."  In  the  corner 
stood  a  sand  box,  one  end  of  which  was 
filled  with  a  paper  castle.  A  scroll  over 
its  doorway  proclaimed  it  "Good  Health 
Castle."  On  its  steps  were  written  rules 
of  living  for  health. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  sand  box  stood 
a  small  white  building  resembling  the 
school  lunchroom.  Between  the  two  ex- 
tended a  path  bordered  by  the  hazards.  Dry 
Rock,  the  desert,  the  gnome,  Hunch  Back 
Harry,  Sneezy  the  Tiger,  Sleepy  the  Fox,  the 
Fruitless  Forest,  the  Naughty  Cat  who 
wouldn't  drink  her  milk.  Dirty  the 
I>warf,  the  witch  Dirty  Fingernails, 
Dragon  Dirty  Teeth,  and  Giant  Shaggy 
Hair.  On  the  path,  at  varying  distances 
from  the  castle,  clothespin  dolls,  dressed 
in  different  colored  costumes,  were  placed. 

The  reading  lesson  completed,  Mrs. 
Nugent  asked,  "How  many  of  you  drank 
a  lot  of  water  yesterday?"  Again  hands 
fluttered  wildly.  "Fine."  she  continued, 
"Those  of  you  who  did  stand.  Now 
march  to  the  sand  table  in  a  single  line  and 
move  the  doll  that  represents  you  up  one 
place  on  the  path  to  Good  Health  Castle." 
\\'ith  much  scuffling  and  jostling  most  of 
the  second  grade  moved  toward  the  sand 
table.  None  of  them  were  aware  that 
they  were  learning  another  lesson  along 
with  their  studies,  one  in  good  nutrition. 


as  simply  and  as  easily  as  they  were  learn- 
ing to  spell  and  read. 

And  they  aren't  alone  in  that.  All 
the  other  eight  grades  in  Riviera  School 
are  learning  the  same  thing.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cullough,  their  principal,  is  seeing  to 
that.  Through  her  efforts  the  children 
are  finding  out  not  only  what  foods  they 
should  eat,  but  are  learning  to  eat  them, 
too.  "An  endowment  in  good  health," 
IVIrs.  McCullough  calls  it,  "one  they  will 
carry  throughout  their  lives." 

Each  grade  is  taught  its  nutrition  lesson 
in  a  way  adapted  to  its  age  and  stage  of 
learning.  First  graders,  for  example,  dis- 
cover the  meaning  of  the  words,  a  good 
breakfast,  by  cutting  out  pictures  of  food 
from  magazine  advertisements  and  pasting 
them  in  poster  form  on  colored  paper. 
The    teacher    helps    by    guiding  them 


toward  a  choice  of  the  right  foods.  The 
best  posters  thus  made  are  then  displayed 
on  the  walls  of  the  lunchroom. 

Third  graders  learn  English  composition 
by  writing  paragraph  length  themes  on 
such  subjects  as  "Why  I  Like  To  Eat  in 
Our  Cafeteria."  Philip  Nelson  had  his 
own  ideas  on  that.  "In  our  cafeteria," 
he  wrote,  ' '  we  get  the  food  that  makes  us 
grow.  Uncle  Sam  wants  us  to  eat  good 
food  every  day  so  that  when  we  get  strong 
and  big,  we  will  wipe  the  ears  right  off 
the  Japs." 

Sixth  graders  are  planting  a  Victory 
Garden  with  seeds  furnished  by  the  local 
garden  club.  They'll  work  in  it  along^ 
with  the  bovs  in  the  upper  grades.  This 
makes  them  appreciate  and  like  vegetables 
more  because  they  have  grown  them 
themselves.    They  also  help  out  in  the 
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school  lunchroom  by  setting  the  tables, 
clearing  them,  and  keeping  the  lunchroom 
clean.  For  performing  these  chores  they 
get  their  lunch  and  a  quarter  a  week. 

Seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  graders  get 
their  nutrition  lessons  as  p^.rt  of  their 
science  classes,  and  put  some  of  what 
they  learn  to  work  in  4-H  clubs.  Along 
with  the  other  children  they  are  also 
taught  to  like  all  foods.  This  pays  off 
in  stronger  bodies,  more  alert  minds,  better 
teeth.  Take  the  case  of  Alton  Moree, 
for  instance.  When  he  first  came  to 
school  his  first  teeth  were  black,  some  of 
them  had  rotted  off.  Now  he  has  most 
of  his  second  teeth  and  they  are  strong  and 
in  good  condition. 

The  program  doesn't  end  there  though, 
not  by  a  long  sight.  In  the  Riviera  School 
theories  are  put  into  practice.  Twice  a 
day  every  pupil,  big  and  little,  thin  and 
plump,  gets  two  cod  liver  oil  concentrate 
tablets  containing  1,560  units  of  Vitamin 
A,  and  156  units  of  Vitamin  D. 

They  have  Mrs.  McCullough  to  thank 
for  that.  She  started  it  last  spring,  when 
with  the  assistance  of  the  school  nurse 
she  bought  5,000  of  those  tablets.  She 
selected  20  of  the  school's  most  under- 
nourished pupils,  weighed  them,  then 
used  them  as  test  cases,  giving  them  2 
pills  a  day  for  20  days.  Because  it  was 
made  a  game  and  a  privilege,  the  children 
took  them  gladly.  When  the  20  days 
were  up  they  were  weighed  again.  The 
average  increase  was  l}^  pounds  apiece. 


Two  of  the  children  in  the  original 
group,  Herbert  and  Lucius  Young,  made 
spectacular  progress.  The  older,  Herbert, 
who  was  very  thin,  gained  10  pounds,  and 
Lucius  gained  5-  Their  parents  were  so 
pleased  with  the  result  that  they  ordered  a 
thousand  tablets  themselves  and  the  two 
boys  took  them  all  summer. 

Now  the  "sunshine  pills,"  as  the  chil- 
dren call  them,  are  a  big  factor  in  the  im- 
proved health  and  vitality  of  the  whole 


school.  Moreover,  many  a  child  who 
couldn't  take  pills  before,  can  now  swallow 
these  tablets  with  ease. 

What  about  the  cost?  you  ask.  The 
school  takes  care  of  that.  The  tablets  are 
bought  in  lots  of  25,000  at  a  cost  of 
$43-75,  and  the  money  comes  from  the 
lunch  fund. 

Group  games  also  play  their  part  in 
keeping  the  children  strong  and  sturdy, 
and  in  building  up  their  appetites.  Play 
periods  serve  as  a  break  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon's  work.  Teachers  direct 
the  children's  play,  sometimes  joining  in 
the  games  themselves.  Mrs.  McCullough 
coaches  the  baseball  and  football  teams 
herself  and  many's  the  game  they've  won 
from  neighboring  schools. 

Another  thing  the  children  get  is  a  good, 
hot,  well-balanced  lunch  every  day.  This 
costs  them  each  10  cents  a  day.  Those 
unable  to  pay  eat  free  of  charge.  The 
teachers  collect  the  money  and  are  the  only 
ones  who  know  which  children  have  paid 
and  which  have  not. 

The  Government  has  a  share  in  the  feed- 
ing program.  It  helps  out  through  the 
Community  School  Lunch  program  con- 
ducted by  the  Office  of  Distribution  of  the 
War  Food  Administration,  and  pays  9 
cents  for  each  child  fed.  165  of  the  school's 
206  pupils  eat  their  lunches  at  school;  the 
remainder  live  close  enough  to  go  home 
for  theirs. 

Meals  are  planned  with  an  eye  to  good 
nutrition  by  Mrs.  McCullough  and  Mrs. 
Banner,  the  school  cook,  and  always  in- 
clude a  bottle  of  homogenized  Vitamin  D 
milk.  This  irradiated  milk  was  another 
one  of  Mrs.  McCullough's  ideas.  She 
believes  that  children  attending  the  school 
need  all  the  vitamins  they  can  get. 

The  children  eat  three  shifts,  the  lowest 
three  grades  first.  All  of  them  are  taught 
to  wash  before  mealtime  and  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  do  so.  Teachers  eat 
along  with  their  pupils  and  are  on  hand 
to  teach  manners  and  to  see  to  it  that  each 
child  eats  everything  on  his  plate. 

Do  the  children  like  it?  James  Adkins 
is  an  example  of  just  how  well  they  do. 
Last  September  his  family  moved  out  of 
the  Riviera  School  District.  This  didn't 
please  James  a  bit.  He  got  his  parents  to 
obtain  a  transfer  for  him  from  the  super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  so  that  he 
could  attend  Riviera  again.  Now  he  rides 
5  miles  a  day  on  his  bicycle  to  get  to  school. 
"That  other  school,"  he  said,  "didn't 
have  a  cafeteria  and  I  couldn't  get  hot 


meals  there.  I  don't  want  to  carry  my 
lunch.  I  like  hot  food  like  we  get  at 
Riviera." 

All  the  children  are  proud  of  their  lunch- 
room and  call  it  the  "Healthy  Children's 
Diner."  They  named  it  themselves  by 
means  of  a  contest  conducted  some  time 
ago.  It  lasted  a  week  and  during  that  time 
children  from  the  fifth  through  the  ninth 
grades  submitted  names.  The  first  grade 
teacher,  principal,  and  cafeteria  manager 
served  as  judges.  The  child  submitting 
the  winning  name  was  awarded  an  extra 
dish  of  ice  cream  on  the  last  Friday  of  the 
month  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  chosen  name  painted  on  a  sign  and 
hung  over  the  lunchroom  door. 


The  surrounding  community  also  has  an 
interest  in  the  lunchroom.  Starting  with 
the  children  who  grow  vegetables  in  the 
school's  Victory  Garden  which  help  to 
feed  their  classmates  and  themselves,  it 
spread  to  their  parents  who  had  a  hand  in 
helping  to  get  some  of  the  lunchroom's 
equipment.  Last  fall,  for  example,  the 
school  gave  a  carnival  and  the  parents 
turned  out  in  force  and  spent  money  gen- 
erously knowing  it  would  benefit  the 
school.  From  that  event  the  school  reaped 
$105  which  paid  a  major  amount  on  a  new 
ice  box  for  the  lunchroom. 

Individuals  help  out  too.  Each  day  a 
local  bakery  donates  its  day-old  cakes  and 
other  bakery  goods.  These  often  com- 
pletely take  care  of  the  dessert  problem. 

The  garbage  pail  is  almost  never  used  at 
Riviera,  for  children  are  encouraged  to  eat 
everything  on  their  plates.  Food  just 
doesn't  go  to  waste.  Teachers  check  their 
pupils'  plates  over  a  3-weck  period  and 
those  who  clean  theirs  every  day  are  given 
a  gold  star.  It  is  placed  after  their  names 
on  a  chart  that  hangs  in  a  prominent  place 
in  each  classroom.  They  are  also  rewarded 
with  a  heaping  plate  of  ice  cream  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  Needless  to  say,  many 
a  pupil  instead  of  wasting  food  goes  back 
for  seconds  and  thirds  just  to  be  sure  of 
that  ice  cream. 
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Occasionally  though,  a  child  does  leave 
something  on  his  plate.  When  that  hap- 
pens, his  teacher  asks,  as  Johnny's  did 
recently, ' '  Do  you  know  what  is  happening 
to  the  children  of  Greece?"  John  started 
to  reply.  "Oh,  no  Johnny,  of  course  you 
don't,  for  you  didn't  eat  all  your  food  to- 
day. Joan,  tell  Johnny  what  is  happen- 
ing to  those  children."  "They're  starv- 
ing," said  Joan.  Now  Johnny  doesn't 
leave  a  bite.  He  doesn't  want  to  be 
asked  about  the  Greek  children  again. 

Once  in  a  great  while  a  child  gets  finicky 
and  says  he  doesn't  want  to  eat  his  car- 
rots, beets,  or  some  pet  dislike.  When 
that  occurs  his  teacher  gives  him  a  lot  of 
sympathy,  tells  him  she's  sorry  he's  not 
feeling  well,  gives  him  no  lunch,  and  a 
great  big  tablespoonful  of  milk  of  mag- 
nesia. It  never  happens  again  except  in 
case  of  real  illness,  not  difficult  to  detect. 

Small  wonder  then,  with  such  a  pro- 
gram in  effect,  that  few  children  are 
absent  because  of  illness  or  that  most 
pupils  have  gained  considerable  weight. 
Among  the  youngsters  who  have  trans- 
ferred there  like  Elaine  Pohli  it  is  most 
noticeable.  Elaine  came  from  New  Jersey 
on  January  3,  and  her  first  few  days  at 
school  she  was  white  and  weak.  In  7 
weeks'  time,  though,  she  gained  8  pounds, 
became  healthier  and  happier.  Riviera 
School  now  means  so  much  to  Elaine  that 
when  Mrs.  Pohli  kept  her  home  one  day 
recently,  she  didn't  like  it  a  bit. 

Yes,  there's  a  big  lesson  being  learned 
at  Riviera  School,  one  that  will  mean 
healthy  citizens  for  the  community  of 
tomorrow.  And  even  the  community  of 
today  benefits,  as  Mrs.  McCulIough  says, 
for  ' '  the  nutrition  program  finds  its  trans- 
lation into  children's  homes  as  they  learn 
more  about  good  food  and  understand  it." 

Youns  America 

Concluded  jrom  page  10 

trained  workers"  .  .  .  are  being  heard  less 
and  less  frequently  as  the  need  for  emer- 
gency help  grows,  and  boys  and  girls  are 
proving  their  ability  to  work  well  with 
proper  instruction  and  supervision. 

Youth  wishes  to  serve.  Youth  will  not 
be  denied — must  not  be  denied.  If  a 
child  sees  that  by  working  and  saving — 
by  buying  carefully  only  what  he  needs 
and  taking  care  of  his  clothing  and  other 
personal  belongings,  not  to  mention  family, 
school,  and  public  property — he  is  really 
fighting  the  war,  then  he  will  do  his  ut- 
most to  be  a  good  soldier  on  the  home  front. 


Blacking  out  a  street  light  with  well- 
aimed  rocks  ceased  to  be  good  fun  to  one 
neighborhood  gang,  for  instance,  after  an 
understanding  adult  explained  to  them 
how  willful  and  careless  waste  helps 
Hitler  .  .  .  how  an  Ohio  plant,  sorely 
needed  to  turn  out  weapons,  was  kept  busy 
making  street  lights  .  .  .  how  skilled 
workers  were  kept  from  making  weapons, 
needed  by  our  fighting  men,  because  they 
had  to  make  more  lights  to  keep  the  streets 
at  home  safe  for  civilians  .  .  .  how  destroy- 
ing and  misusing  property  wastes  scarce 
labor  and  materials  needed  to  win  the  war. 

It  is  the  right  of  young  citizens  to  feel 
they  have  a  part  in  the  war.  There  is 
danger  in  their  bewilderment,  child  psy- 
chologists say,  when  they  don't  have  a 
sense  of ' '  belonging."  With  homes  broken 
up,  both  parents  working,  and  the  tension 
and  excitement  of  the  war,  there  has  been 
an  alarming  rise  in  juvenile  delinquency 
in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Enlisting  young  people  for  the  service  of 
their  country,  directing  their  thoughts, 
and  harnessing  their  energies  are  the  alter- 
natives to  wasted  energy  and  often  mis- 
guided, dangerous  activities. 


This  isn't  just  theory,  either.  Out  in 
Salem,  Oreg.,  for  instance,  Mr.  Fred  Beck, 
juvenile  officer  for  the  city,  reported  that 
the  number  of  juvenile  complaints  coming 
to  his  office  dropped  from  five  or  six  a  day 
to  only  one  or  two  a  week  during  the 
summer  when  the  boys  and  girls  were 
doing  VFV  work. 

And  here's  a  letter  the  Massachusetts 
Extension  Service  received  from  a  mother 
who  reluctantly  permitted  her  daughter 
to  do  farm  work  during  the  summer: 

"From  the  first  day  that  Peggy  began 
to  work  on  a  farm  she  felt  that  she  was 
of  some  use,  being  needed  to  do  some  im- 
portant work.  I  believe  it  bolsters  up  a 
youngster's  morale  to  realize  that  her  job 
carries  with  it  a  certain  responsibility 
which  cannot  help  but  have  a  lasting  effect 
and  adds  to  stability  of  purpose.    It  seems 


to  me  that  the  best  thing  that  happened 
to  the  boys  and  girls  last  year  was  the 
opportunity  to  work  on  farms,  proving 
that  they  can  be  useful  in  their  way  and 
are  needed  in  important  work  as  much  as 
are  their  older  brothers. 

"Should  there  be  farm  work  available 
for  the  high  school  pupils  next  year,  Peggy 
will  be  on  hand  to  apply  for  it." 

Truly  the  youth  of  America  is  standing 
by.  The  power  of  American  youth  is  great 
and  is  still  growing.  Dictators,  take  Dote. 

Red  Cross 

Concluded  from  page  7 

tions,  to  be  transmitted  home,  from  our 
anxious  men.  Has  Private  Jones's  mother 
gotten  over  her  sickness?  Has  the  cap- 
tain's wife  had  her  baby  yet?  It's  up  to 
the  Red  Cross  to  get  these  questions  an- 
swered as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  most 
famous  message  to  be  transmitted  home 
during  this  war  was  reported  by  Susan 
Tate,  a  Red  Cross  worker  in  a  Port  Mores- 
by hospital,  in  New  Guinea.  It  was  a 
cable  from  a  soldier  to  his  sweetheart, 
and  it  contained  $65.50  worth  of  "I  love 
you,  I  love  you." 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  Gray  Ladies  of 
the  Red  Cross,  who  carry  on  the  Florence 
Nightingale  tradition  of  sympathy  and 
human  understanding.  To  thousands  of 
convalescent  soldiers,  these  volunteer 
workers  offer  an  escape  from  inactivity 
and  boredom.  Dressed  in  their  gray 
uniforms,  they  visit  our  hospitals  to  talk 
to  our  wounded  men,  write  letters  for 
them,  play  games  with  them,  and  perform 
many  odd  services  that  help  to  make  time 
pass  more  quickly  until  the  soldiers  are 
discharged  and  go  back  to  normal  life 
again.  It  is  up  to  the  Gray  Ladies  to  help 
our  wounded  veterans  to  face  the  future, 
and  every  volunteer  knows  that  the  Red 
Cross  can  undertake  no  more  important 
job  than  this. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  list  all  the  vital 
activities  of  the  Red  Cross.  Space  limi- 
tations prevent  a  full  description  of  this 
great  organization's  work  in  assisting 
storm  and  flood  victims,  and  in  guarding 
against  sickness  and  disease  at  home. 

The  Red  Cross  goes  wherever  there  are 
human  beings  in  distress.  That  is  why 
homeless,  hungry  civilian  war  victims  all 
over  the  world  rely  on  the  Red  Cross  as  a 
well  known  friend.  And  that  is  why  our 
soldiers,  whether  they  need  vital  life  blood, 
a  place  to  sleep,  or  merely  advice,  look 
to  the  shining  light  of  the  Red  Cross. 
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Government  agencies  agree  that  for  the  duration  of  the  war  all  informational 
programs  on  food  production  and  use,  rationing,  and  price  control  shall  be  conducted 
as  a  single  unified  FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM  campaign.  The  purpose  is  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  role  food  plays  in  wartime,  and  why  each  citizen 
should  do  his  share  by  adjusting  his  production  and  use  of  food  to  the  campaign  goals. 
Many  of  the  following  publications  may  be  helpful  in  this  undertaking.  Unless 
otherwise  specified,  free  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Bibliographies 


A  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO  FOOD. 

Dec.  1943.  Processed.  Address :  Office  of 
Distribution,  War  Food  Administration, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Free. 

-     WARTIME  CONSUMER  EDUCATION.  Leaflet 

No.  67.  1943.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
Address:  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.    5  cents. 

Lists  source  materials  from  Govern- 
mient  agencies  for  use  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

SELECTED  REFERENCES  ON  PRICE  CONTROL, 
RENT   CONTROL   AND   RATIONING.  Rcviscd 

Dec.  1943.  Processed.  Address :  Regional 
or  District  Office,  Office  of  Price  Adininis- 
tration.  The  address  of  the  office  nearest 
you  may  be  obtained  from  your  local  War 
Price  and  Rationing  Board. 

One  hundred  references  are  listed  for 
use  by  schools  and  colleges. 

Conservation 

FAMILY  SAVING  AND  SPENDING  IN  WAR- 
TIME, by  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  Vocational  Division 
Leaflet  No.  11.  Jan.  1943-  Address:  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.    5  cents. 

Written  for  the  individual  homemaker 
and  for  home  economics  leaders  who  are 
assisting  adults  with  their  family  financial 
problems. 

INFORMATION    FOR    PUBLIC    SPEAKERS  ON 

FOOD  WASTE.  Oct.  1943-  Proccsscd.  Ad- 
dress; Office  of  Distribution,  War  Food 
Administration,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Prepared  by  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics,  USDA: 

FATS  IN  WARTIME  MEALS,  AWI-34.  1943- 
HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  ELECTRIC  CORDS  LAST 

LONGER,    AWI-20.  1943- 
TAKE  CARE  OF  PRESSURE  CANNERS,  AWI— 65. 

1943. 

Issued  jointly  with  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration: 


HOW    TO    MAKE    YOUR    GAS    OR  ELECTRIC 

RANGE  LAST  LONGER,  AWI-8.  1942. 
HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  IRONING  EQUIPMENT 

LAST  LONGER,   AWI-11.  1942. 
HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  REFRIGERATOR  LAST 

LONGER,  AWI-4.  1942. 
HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  WASHING  MACHINE 

LAST  LONGER,  AWI-6.  1942. 
TAKE  CARE  OF  HOUSEHOLD  RUBBER,  AWI-7. 
1942. 

Food  Preservation 

Prepared  by  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics,  USDA: 

CANNING  TOMATOES,  AWI-61.      Aug.  1943- 
OVEN  DRYING,  AWI-59.      Aug.  1943- 
WARTIME     CANNING     OF     FRUITS,  VEGE- 
TABLES, Awi-41.    June  1943- 
HOME  CANNING.    Set  of  20  charts  14  by 
20  inches.    1943.     Address:  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
50  cents. 

Steps  in  both  the  boiling  water  bath  and 
pressure  canner  methods  are  illustrated. 

PREPARING  HOME-GROWN  VEGETABLES 
AND   FRUITS   FOR   FREEZING,    by    ButCaU  of 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry, 
USDA.    AWI-63.    Aug.  1943- 

Instructions  on  preparation  and  freezing 
of  home-grown  fruits  and  vegetables;  lists 
equipment  needed. 

PRESERVATION  OF  VEGETABLES  BY  SALTING 

OR  BRINING,  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Chemistry,  USDA.  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  No.  1932.    Sept.  1943. 

Methods,  equipment  needed,  and  stor- 
age of  vegetables  preserved  in  this  way, 
with  brief  bibliography. 

HOME  STORAGE  OF  VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS, 

by  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering,  USDA.  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  No.  1939.    May  1943- 

Detailed  directions  for  handling  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  can  be  stored  at  home, 
on  the  farm,  and  in  cities  and  towns. 


Nutrition 

Prepared  by  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics,  USDA. 

EGG  DISHES  AT  LOW  COST.    March  1942. 

POTATOES    IN    POPULAR    WAYS,  AWI-85. 

1944. 

VITAMINS    FROM    FARM    TO    YOU,  AWT-2. 

1942. 

CHEESE    IN    YOUR    MEALS,    AWI-16.  July 

1943. 

COOKING   WITH   SOYA   FLOUR   AND  GRITS, 

AWI-73.    Oct.  1943. 

DRIED     BEANS     AND     PEAS     IN  WARTIME 

MEALS,  AWI-47-     JuHC  1943- 
FAMILY  FOOD  PLANS  FOR  GOOD  NUTRITION, 

Awi-78.    Dec.  1943- 

GREEN   VEGETABLES   IN   WARTIME  MEALS, 

Awi-54.    July  1943- 

NUTRITION  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL,  by  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  in  cooperation 
with  the  USDA.  Nutrition  Education 
Series  Pamphlet  No.  1.    Aug.  1943. 

Explains  how  nutrition  education  func- 
tions in  the  elementary  schools  and  out- 
lines the  cooperative  efforts  of  State 
agencies  to  promote  nutrition  education; 
bibliography  included. 

MANUAL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  NUTRITION,  1943. 

Address:  Office  of  Distribution,  War  Food 
Administration,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Outlines  the  National  nutrition  pro- 
gram for  industry.  Several  pages  of  biblio- 
graphical references,  including  those  for 
posters  and  films. 

PLANNING  MEALS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  WORK- 
ERS, NFC-2.  1943-  Address:  Office  of 
Distribution,  War  Food  Administration, 
Washington,  25,  D.  C. 

Contains  pattern  meals  that  meet  the 
day's  dietary  allowance;  suggested  main- 
course  combinations;  the  basic  7  food 
groups;  and  various  suggested  menus  for 
cafeteria  and  canteen  service. 

NATIONAL  WARTIME  NUTRITION  GUIDE, 
NFC-4.     July  1943- 

Foods  in  each  group  of  the  basic  7  are 
listed;  12  hints  on  food  conservation 
included. 

FOR  HEALTH,  postet  22  by  28  inches, 
illustrating  in  color  the  basic  7  food 
groups.  1943-  Address:  Office  of  Distri- 
bution, War  Food  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, 25,  D.  C. 
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last  minute  reports 

from  U>  S.  Government  Agencies 


Containers  are  Scarce  and  getting  scarcer, 
according  to  WPB.  Everything  from  ship- 
ping cartons  to  wrapping  paper  is  included 
in  the  scarcity.  Before  the  summer  is  over  we 
will  be  carrying  many  items  unwrapped. 
Almost  every  article  we  buy  requires  a 
container  at  some  lime  in  its  journey  from 
field  or  factory  to  the  retail  outlet.  As  a 
result  delays  and  apparent  shortages  in 
civilian  supplies  may  be  due  io  container 
difficulty  only.  Buttons,  snap  hooks,  and 
fasteners,  for  example,  require  paper  cords 
for  easy  handling  which  now  because  of 
cardboard  scarcity  may  delay  their  ap- 
pearance in  your  stores. 

Repair  and  Maintenance  parts  for  refriger- 
ators ore  being  increased  by  producers 
above  the  parts  turned  out  lost  year  at  this 
same  time.  But  WPB  says  the  greater  out- 
put is  necessary  since  the  refrigerators  are 
older  and  the  need  is  higher  for  them. 

Ice  Boxes  are  being  produced  at  an  in- 
creasingly high  rate.  During  April,  May, 
and  June  manufacturers  are  allowed  to 
turn  out  181,655  units,  while  during  the 
previous  3-month  period  125,000  were 
permitted  to  be  produced. 

More  Butter  and  cheddar  cheese  is  now 
available  than  at  any  time  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  An  increase  of  2 
ounces  of  butter  and  about  4z  ounces  of 
cheese  have  been  set  aside  for  consumers 
during  the  heavy  milk  production  months 
of  April,  May,  and  June,  which  means  on 
addition  of  less  than  an  ounce  of  butter 
and  f  ounces  of  cheese  per  person  each 
month. 

Although  Milk  Production  this  month  and 
next  will  probably  set  a  record,  fluid  milk 
soles  to  consumers  will  still  be  limited,  ac- 
cording to  WFA,  for  the  difference  in  sup- 
ply is  being  sold  to  creameries,  cheese  and 
evaporated  milk  planls.  In  spite  of  this 
record  production,  total  1944  milk  supply 
may  run  slightly  under  that  for  1943,  which 
means  that  a  greater  supply  of  manufac- 
tured dairy  products  will  have  to  be  made 
during  the  next  few  months — a  difficult  job 
when  manpower  is  sfiort  and  transportation 
difficult. 

Enameled  Sauce  Pans,  sauce  pots,  dippers, 


steam-table  pans  and  other  enameled  ware 
ore  now  being  made  in  a  wider  variety  of 
sizes  than  before — but  the  amount  of  steel 
for  their  production  has  not  been  raised. 
The  same  is  true  of  cast-iron  wore.  Pro- 
duction has  not  been  increased  but  all  re- 
strictions have  been  removed  as  to  the 
sizes.  Enameled  wore,  however,  retains 
some  restrictions — for  example,  one  size  of 
sauce  pan  was  previously  made,  now  three 
sizes  ore  allowed. 

Provisions  for  Extra  Food  Rations  has  been 
made  by  the  OPA  for  commercial  fisher- 
men and  for  persons  employed  on  inland 
water  carriers.  They  are  to  receive  on  al- 
lowance of  ration  points  for  all  rationed 
foods  on  the  basis  of  four  meals  per  day. 
Another  OPA  order  provides  extra  food, 
also,  for  loggers,  primari  ly  th  ose  who  eat 
at  logging  camps  and  other  on-the-job  eat- 
ing places.  Food  needs  of  men  in  other 
heavy  industries  ore  now  being  computed 
and  supplementary  rations  will  be  provided 
for  them. 

To  Make  Sure  that  ill  persons  also  receive 
the  foods  they  need,  special  treatment  will 
be  given  applications  for  extra  rations 
wherever  an  individual  is  suffering  from  an 
illness  which  usually  requires  additional 
amounts  of  rationed  foods,  OPA  has 
announced. 

Extra  'Gas'  for   Victory  Gardeners  has 

again  been  granted  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  which  allows  you  gardeners 
300  miles  of  travel  to  and  from  your  plots 
this  season — providing  that  (a)  your  vege- 
table garden  is  at  least  1,500  square  feet 
in  size  and  that  you  are  the  one  who  is 
doing  the  digging,-  (b)  you  make  a  ride- 
sharing  arrangement  (all  cars  in  a  ride- 
sharing  pool  of  Victory  Gardeners  does  not 
exceed  300  miles),  or  show  that  one  cannot 
be  made;  (c)  th'ere  is  no  alternative  means 
of  transportation  available,-  (d)  your  garden 
is  near  enough  your  home  so  that  you  can 
visit  it  twice  aweek  and  still  keep  within  the 
300  mile-limit. 

Garden  Tools  regu  lot  ions  have  been 
changed  by  WPB  to  enable  Victory 
Gardeners  to  purchase  atomizing  hand 
sprayers,  hand  dusters,  wheel-type  hand 


cultivators  and  hand  plows. 

If  You  Buy  Meat  directly  from  a  farmer  the 
OPA  soys  you  may  use  up  to  1  80  points 
ahead  of  time.  In  other  words,  if  you  wont 
to  buy  half  a  hog  at  a  time  from  a  farmer, 
you  may  use  up  to  18  red  stamps  from 
ration  Book  Four  in  advance,  plus  the  meat 
points  already  valid. 

Slightly  Less  Meat  is  in  your  butcher's  re- 
frigerator for  these  same  months  than  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  reflecting  the 
seasonal  decline  in  livestock  marketing. 

CONSUMER  CALENDAR 

Meats  and  Fats — Meat,  canned  milk,  but- 
ter, margarine,  cheese  and  conned  fish. 
Red  stamps  A-8,  B-8,  C-8,  D-8,  E-8, 
F-8,  G-8,  H-8,  J-8,  K-8,  L-8,  M-8, 
N-8  P-8,  and  0-8  valid  indefinitely. 
R-8,  S-8,  and  T-8  become  valid  May  7. 
U-8,  V-8,  and  W-8  become  valid  May 
21.  All  are  good  indefinitely.  Red 
tokens  may  be  used  as  change. 

Processed  Foods — Canned  vegetables, 
fruits,  soups,  juices  etc.  Blue  stamps  A-8, 
B-8,  C-8,  D-8,  E-8,  F-8,  G-8,  H-8,  J-8, 
K-8,  L-8,  M-8,  N-8,  P-8,  and  0-8  valid 
indefinitely.  Blue  tokens  may  be  used  as 
change. 

Gasoline — In  1  7  Eastern  States  and  District 
of  Columbia  coupons  A-9  good  for  3  gal- 
lons each,  ore  valid  through  May  8.  A-1  0 
becomes  valid  May  9.  Good  through 
Aug.  8.  Elsewhere,  A-1 1  valid  through 
June  21.  B-2  and  C-2  good  for  5  gallons 
each.  B-3  and  C-3  good  for  5  gallons 
each.  All  expire  according  to  date  indi- 
cated in  the  individual  books. 

Motorists  ore  urged  to  write  license  num- 
ber of  State  on  coupons  as  soon  as  received 
to  help  in  enforcement  of  rationing  regula- 
tions. 

Shoes — Airplane  stamp  Nos.  1  and  2  in 
Book  3  valid  indefinitely. 

Sugar — Stamps  30  and  31  valid  indefi- 
.nitely.  Sugor  stamp  40,  worth  5  pounds  of 
sugar  for  home  canning,  valid  through 
Feb.  1945. 

Fuel  Oil — Period  4  and  5  coupons  expire 
Aug.  31. 
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The  Case  for  Strawberries 

To  taste  the  full  lusciousness  of  May,  a 
gourmet  recommends  first  refreshing  the 
mouth  with  champagne,  then  popping  in 
the  sweet,  acid  flesh  of  a  perfect  strawberry. 
But  this  May  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to 
get  strawberries  as  champagne.  Acreage 
has  been  cut  to  allow  other  more  essential 
foods  room  to  grow,  and  a  portion  of  the 
berries  have  been  set  aside — as  with  last 
year's  champagne  grapes  that  were  made 
into  raisins — for  processing  into  jams  and 
jellies. 

Cream,  too,  which  the  more  plebeian 
taste  prefers  with  strawberries,  is  impos- 
sible to  buy  unless  you  are  an  institution, 
hospital,  or  bona  fide  invalid  certified  as 
such  by  your  doctor  plus  your  regional 
Office  of  Distribution  director.  Too  many 
doctors  had  too  many  patients  requiring 
prescriptions  of  too  much  precious  war- 
needed  cream,  so  the  added  certification 
was  included. 

Peanuts! 

The  dapper  peanut  now  appears  in  your 
cosmetics.  Scientists  working  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Research  Lab- 
oratory in  New  Orleans  have  developed  a 
peanut  oil  that  is  better  in  some  respects 
than  olive  oil.  It  is  clear,  limpid,  unaf- 
fected by  temperatures,  does  not  gum  or 
film.  It  has  been  tried  as  a  substitute  for 
almond  as  a  textile  oil,  as  a  lubricant  in 
the  leather  industry,  and  used  in  place  of 
almond  oils  in  cosmetics.  And  right  now 
its  cost  is  less  than  the  hard-to-get  olive 
oil. 

For  Dunkers 

The  doughnut  industry  is  a  step  forward 
in  the  Better  Breakfast  campaign  with  the 
doughnut  under  the  new  enrichment  pro- 
gram. The  cake  around  the  hole  now 
gives  dunkers  slightly  better  daily  doses 
of  vitamins  with  their  cofFee-an'. 


Non-ration  Rations 

The  joyful  chorusing  of  hens  across  the 
land  tells  us  that  eggs  are  more  plentiful 
than  they  have  ever  been  despite  the  in- 
creased and  increasing  demand  for  them. 
A  good  meat  alternate  for  6  people  at  din- 
ner is  any  dish  or  dishes  that  use  12  eggs — 
which  cost  50  cents  and  yield  Iji  pounds 
of  protein. 

Another  ideal  and  abundant  food  is  the 
Irish  potato,  a  source  not  only  of  starch 
but  quality  protein,  iron,  other  minerals, 
thiamine  and  riboflavin  and  a  good  part 
of  the  day's  Vitamin  C  requirements. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  home 
economists  recommend  that  a  pinch  is 
better  than  a  poke  in  finding  out  whether 
or  not  the  baked  potato  is  done.  The 
common  practice  of  jabbing  a  fork  into 
the  potato  lets  out  steam  which  means 
longer  baking.  A  better  test  is  to  hold 
the  potato  with  a  cloth  and  gently  press 
between  thumb  and  forefinger  without 
breaking  the  skin.  The  fingers  can  feel 
whether  the  potato  is  soft  all  through. 


Sea  Oddities 

In  Puerto  Rico  oysters  grow  on  trees. 
If  you  order  oysters  on  the  half  shell  you 
will  find  the  small  shells  are  warped  and 
twisted,  their  backs  covered  with  bark 
and  concave  from  clinging  to  the  sub- 
merged limb  or  root  on  which  they  grew. 
Another  tender  and  delicious  Puerto  Rican 
seafood  is  the  "lobster"  which  is  actually 
a  crawfish. 

Can't  Beat  the  Dutch 

The  Netherlands  Information  Bureau 
reports  that  barge  captains  in  2^eland 
refused  to  haul  sugar  beets  along  the  River 
Scheldt  to  beet  factories  because  it  was 
"too  dangerous."  Many  skippers  were 
imprisoned  for  their  refusal,  but  not  before 
vast  quantities  of  sugar  beets  had  been 
dumped  on  the  land  to  rot  away.  Less 
Netherland  sugar  for  Germany's  war 
machines! 


Patriots  With  Appetites,  Note! 

The  food  future  is  dark  with  high  blue 
ration  points  unless  2  million  more  Victory 
gardeners  spend  an  hour  a  day  during  May 
and  June,  and  a  little  less  than  that  from 
June  on,  in  gardens  30  by  50  feet  or  larger. 
Points  descended  in  value  this  spring  be- 
cause of  the  energetic  work  of  1943  Victory 
gardeners  who  produced  8,000,000  tons  of 
food,  but  those  points  will  rise  again  un- 
less you  and  21,999,999  other  gardeners 
reserve  an  hour  a  day  for  body-building 
exercise,  working  a  garden  to  raise  most  of 
your  own  minerals  and  vitamins.  If  you 
do,  the  Nation's  food  supply  will  increase 
by  one-fourth. 

This  year  emphasis  is  laid  on  intensive 
use  of  garden  space  by  succession  planting. 
Right  now  you  can  follow  radishes  and 
other  quick-maturing  crops  with  summer 
greens,  tomatoes,  and  fall-maturing  root 
crops.  About  the  middle  or  end  of  June 
late  cabbage,  broccoli,  beans,  and  corn 
may  be  planted.  By  the  first  of  July 
rutabagas,  the  final  crops  of  carrots,  beets 
and  other  root  crops,  and  late  summer 
greens  like  kale,  endive,  and  Chinese  cab- 
bage for  use  in  the  autumn  can  be  started. 

Victory  gardens  on  farms  and  in  cities 
and  towns  last  year  produced  about  40 
percent  of  all  vegetables  grown  for  fresh 
consumption.  This  year  a  25-percent  in- 
crease will  mean  that  only  about  12  million 
families  in  the  United  States  will  not  be 
raising  a  Victory  garden.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  country  are  now  spending  an 
hour  a  day  on  really  essential,  extra-cur- 
ricular war  work  right  in  their  own  back 
yards  or  a  nearby-community  plot.  Are 
you  a  member  of  the  two-thirds  club? 

LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday — Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.  C.        12:15  p.  m.  EWT 
11:15  a.  m.  CWT 
10:15  a.  m.  MWT 
9:15  a.  m.  PWT 

Dramatizations,  interviews,  questions  and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.    Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you  by  the 

WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
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JUNE  is  the  beginning  of  the  vacation 
months.  June  marks  the  season  in  normal 
years  when  school  children,  college  stu- 
dents, and  those  teachers  who  are  not  pur- 
suing more  education  fling  off  all  re- 
straints imposed  on  them  by  the  classroom, 
and  play  or  work  at  avocations  for  3 
leisurely  months.  June  is  also  the  begin- 
ning of  the  2-week  vacation  relays  and 
traditional  week  ends  for  America's  war 
workers,  office  workers,  salesmen — for  all 
the  people  who  keep  the  gigantic  ma- 
chinery of  industry  humming. 

But  this  June  is  different. 

There  is  no  gasoline  for  our  nomadic 
vacationers.  There  is  no  room  on  trains  or 
planes  for  people  who  need  a  change  of 
scene.  Many  vacation  spots  are  now  mili- 
tary centers,  or  restricted  areas  with  hotels 
and  beaches  taken  over  by  our  armed 
forces. 

However,  there  is  o>7e  outlet  for  1944  va- 
cationers that  is  wide  open.  It  provides 
people  with  fresh  air  and  good  food — with 
change  of  scene — with  exercise  they  have 
been  craving  to  tone  the  body  and  tighten 
up  slack  muscles.  And  all  this  at  little  or 
no  cost.   What  is  more,  the  Government  is 


asking  for  4,000,000  people— 500,000  more 
than  last  year — to  make  use  of  their  vaca- 
tion time  by  working  on  a  farm. 

The  main  idea  isn't  vacationing,  of 
course,  but  farming.  Good  hard  manual 
labor.  America's  farmers  have,  by  super- 
human efforts,  put  in  the  biggest  crops  in 
our  history.  But  farmers  can't  cultivate 
those  crops  or  harvest  them  alone.  They 
must  have  help.  Last  year  900,000  boys 
and  girls,  600,000  women,  and  2  million 
men  supplemented  the  regular  farm  labor 
force.  And  this  year  because  the  crops 
are  greater,  and  regular  year-round  and 
seasonal  workers  are  fewer,  we  will  need 
500,000  more  vacation-farmers,  most  of 
whom  will  have  to  be  boys  and  girls  under 
18  years  of  age  and  women,  from  cities 
and  towns,  who  have  never  done  farm 
work  before. 

Farmers,  last  year,  were  skeptical  about 
the  good  that  unskilled  "greenhorns" 
could  do  on  their  farms.  But  the  farmers 
took  what  help  they  could  get— they  had 
no  other  choice — and  were  especially  sur- 
prised and  gratified  with  the  work  accom- 
plished by  women.  Farmers  discovered 
that  women  were  quick  to  learn,  that  they 


listened  attentively  to  directions,  and,  in 
some  work,  they  were  more  careful  than 
men. 

In  some  localities  central  camps  are  pro- 
vided where  vacation  workers  can  live 
and  then  ride  out  to  neighboring  farms 
each  day.  These  are  Women's  Land  Army 
camps,  camps  for  Youth  Farm  Workers, 
and  Farm  Labor  camps  for  men. 

But  these  are  mostly  for  centralized 
areas  or  large  individual  farms.  There 
are  many  farms  where  women,  men,  or 
youthful  workers  live  with  the  farm 
family,  and  share  the  life  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts from  sunrise  until  bedtime. 

And  thousands  of  other  workers — men, 
women,  and  young  people — live  at  home 
and  go  out  daily  during  vacation  to  help 
save  crops  on  nearby  farms. 

The  Women's  Land  Army  members — 
women  who  work  week  ends,  after  work, 
during  vacations,  or  all  year-round — the 
Victory  Farm  Labor  Volunteers,  the  boys 
and  girls  of  high  school  and  college  age, 
together  with  the  clubs  of  men  who  have 
corn-husking  parties  after  work  are  going 
to  do  an  estimated  $20,000,000,000  job  this 
summer. 

For  many  of  you,  this  may  be  a  new  idea. 
How  can  you  go  about  the  business  of  find- 
ing a  farmer  who  needs  help?  You  want  to 
work  2  weeks  in  June — or  all  the  week 
ends  in  July — you  are  a  teacher  and  have 
the  full  summer  before  you.  What  should 
you  do? 

The  answer  is  simple.  Every  agri- 
cultural county  has  an  Extension  Agent 
located  in  the  county  seat.  Write  him  or 
telephone  him,  and  he  will  advise  you 
immediately.  He  is  the  one  who  is  famil- 
iar with  local  farm  labor  requirements.  If 
you  are  a  woman  interested  in  working  2 
weeks  or  longer,  write  to  the  Women's 
Land  Army  supervisor  at  your  State  agri- 
cultural college  or  to  Women's  Land  Army, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C.  School  students  should 
contact  their  school  principal. 

Write  your  Extension  Agent  at  your 
county  seat  (in  Washington,  Chicago,  and 
New  York,  call  at  the  U.  S.  Employment 
center)  and  he  will  help  you  plan  your 
patriotic  vacation  for  1944. 
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Servicemen*s  wives  hold  the  fort  at  home,  working,  saving,  planning 
for  their  soldiers*  return.     They  fit  into  the  life  bravely  an  d  ably. 


THE  MORNING  TRAIN  to  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  is  late,  and  getting  later  as 
it  is  sidetracked  to  give  a  troop  train 
the  right-of-way.  The  passengers — mostly 
women  and  men  in  uniform — fidget.  A 
smartly  dressed  matron  turns  and  ad- 
dresses the  other  women  in  adjacent  seats: 

"If  this  keeps  up  we  won't  get  to  see 
our  husbands  before  Easter. 

That  started  a  general  discussion  about 
mutual  problems — the  hopes  and  fears  of 
servicemen's  wives.  In  normal  times,  the 
wispy  young-old  mother  in  the  shabby 
coat  and  the  poised  self-assured  matron 
in  the  expensive  fur  jacket  might  not 
have  exchanged  more  than  a  passing 
glance.  But  now  they  are  companions 
in  arms.  They  are  the  Army  behind  the 
Army,  these  wives  of  servicemen. 

The  total  number  of  servicemen's  wives 
is  unknown.  In  the  midst  of  war  nobody 
has  the  time  to  count,  and  if  they  did  the 
information  would  probably  be  a  military 
secret.  But  the  number  must  run  into  the 
millions— the  1940  census  shows  that 
8,977,903  of  the  18,708,739  males  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  34  were  married,  and 
an  even  larger  proportion  of  the  group 
between  18  and  38. 

All  these  wives  must  make  tremendous 
adjustments  to  build  a  way  of  life  and 
service  out  of  their  broken  homes.  Perhaps 
the  most  dramatic  attempts  at  adjustment 
are  being  made  by  the  wives  who  follow 
their  husbands  to  camp  or  leave  their  old 
haunts  to  try  their  hands  at  war  work,  in 
camps  and  factories  away  from  home. 

How  do  they  feel?  What  do  they 
think?  How  are  they  backing  up  their 
men?  And  caring  for  their  families?  How 
do  they  make  out  on  their  incomes?  Are 


they  living  only  in  the  moment  or  are  they 
looking  ahead  toward  the  future? 

The  role  of  the  wife  in  building  and 
maintaining  the  morale  of  the  soldier  is  a 
big  one.  An  officer,  who  is  in  a  spot  to 
know  what  he  is  talking  about,  says: 

"Wives  and  families  can  make  it  much 
easier  for  the  recruit  to  adjust  to  camp  life. 
This  is  highly  important  to  camp  morale, 
since  it's  hard  for  men  in  their  late  20's 
and  early  30's,  used  to  their  own  homes, 
to  adjust  to  the  routine  of  an  enlisted  man. 

"That  the  large  majority  of  servicemen, 
of  all  ages,  are  taking  the  new  life  in  their 
stride  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  way 
their  wives  and  parents  or  the  girl  friend 
back  home  are  backing  them  up  .  .  .  are 
making  them  feel  a  sense  of  continuitv 
with  home.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wife 
comes  barging  into  camp  to  raise  a  riot 
about  her  husband's  assignment — as  a  few 
do — his  morale  takes  a  tail  spin.  Only 
the  exceptional  type  of  military  man,  and 
there  are  few  of  these,  can  exist  apart  from 
his  home.  A  bad  wife  makes  a  bad 
soldier." 

One  of  the  first  and  most  difficult  lessons 
the  wife  of  a  fighting  man  must  learn  is 
that  the  service  comes  first.  When  a 
trainload  of  servicemen's  wives  reach  a 
camp  for  a  holiday,  some  may  find  a  terse 
message  at  the  Traveler's  Aid:  "Plans 
changed,"  ...  a  message  which  may 
mean  simply  that  her  soldier  will  see  her 
that  night  when  he's  off  duty,  but  could 
mean  that  he's  off  on  bivouac  for  an  in- 
definite time,  or  even  that  he's  on  his  way 
to  a  port  of  embarkation. 

When  this  happens,  the  good  wife  takes 
it  on  the  chin.  But  Traveler's  Aid  work- 
ers confess  they  never  get  hardened  to 


delivering  such  a  message:  Seeing  the 
wife  flinch  and  turn  away. 

At  Norfolk,  Va.,  Easter  week  end  20 
wives  of  men  belonging  to  a  single  com- 
pany were  greeted  with  the  word  that  all 
liberty  passes  had  been  canceled  suddenly 
.  .  .  that  their  sailor  husbands  had  to  go 
aboard  a  training  ship.  Some  of  these 
wives  had  come  from  thousands  of  miles 
away  to  be  with  their  husbands  over  the 
holiday.  Many  had  limited  funds  .  .  . 
had  to  get  back  to  their  babies  or  jobs  .  .  . 
they  couldn't  wait. 

Service  wives  who  are  WAC's  are  doubly 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  service.  The 
story  of  the  wedding  of  Pfc.  Elizabeth  J. 
Matvey  and  Cpl.  Jay  F.  Michaluk  is  a 
case  in  point. 

Big  doings  w^ere  scheduled  at  Camp  Lee 
for  the  Friday  night  before  Easter.  A 
community  Seder  was  being  held  for 
Jewash  servicemen  and  women  who  were 
unable  to  celebrate  the  passover  festivities 


One  out  to  housing  problem:  they  rent  this 
cheery  home  with  in-laws,  sharing  cost. 
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in  their  own  homes.  And  at  Post  Chapel 
5,  Pfc.  Matvey  and  Cpl.  Michaluk  were 
to  rehearse  their  wedding  which  was  set 
for  next  day  at  high  noon.  The  Seder 
developed  into  something  tremendous. 
So  last  minute  orders  went  out  that  a 
photographer  was  to  cover  the  Seder. 
The  only  available  photographer  was 
Cpl.  Michaluk. 

The  prospective  bridegroom  went  re- 
signedly to  get  his  camera  and  bulbs.  It 
was  pretty  harrowing  for  everybody  con- 
cerned until  a  smiling  messenger  brought 
back  word  that,  if  Michaluk  would  trust 
him  with  his  camera,  the  camp  public 
relations  officer,  Capt.  John  W.  Tierney 
would  take  the  pictures  himself.  Happy 
ending.  Perhaps,  more  accurately,  a  pre- 
view of  the  secondary  role  the  wife  must 
often  play  in  the  life  of  a  soldier.  In  war, 
military  duties  come  first. 

Because  Camp  Lee  is  a  large  post,  an 
induction  center,  and  the  location  of 
schools  which  train  officers  and  enlisted 
men  in  special  studies,  the  average  length 
of  assignment  there  is  longer  than  at  some 
posts.  For  this  reason  probably  more 
wives  follow  their  husbands  there,  hoping 
to  find  a  place  to  stay  and  work. 

By  the  hundreds,  service  wives  pour  into 
Petersburg.  During  the  week  before 
Easter,  Traveler's  Aid  found  rooms  for 
1,763  servicemen's  families — 1,685  white 
and  178  Negro.  Of  these,  56  white  fam- 
ilies had  children  with  them  and  6  Negro 
couples  brought  one  child  or  more. 

That's  figures  for  just  6  days  in  one  camp 
town — a  town  whose  1940  population 
was  30,631. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  approximately 
1,500,000  persons,  including  families  of 
service  men  and  women,  sought  informa- 
tion about  housing  from  Traveler's  Aid, 
during  the  first  9  months  of  1943.  This  is 
about  two-and-a-half  times  as  many  as 
in  1942. 

Finances  stand  out  as  a  major  problem 
of  the  serviceman  and  his  wife.  Most  men 
take  a  drastic  cut  when  they  go  into  the 
Army.  Their  allotment  goes  home  to  the 
wife.  How  much  of  it  must  she  use? 
How  much  can  she  save  for  the  day  of  her 
man's  return,  and  how  can  she  supplement 
it?   These  are  every  day  dilemmas. 

Because  her  husband  was  used  to  making 
good  money  and  to  paying  the  bills 
before  he  went  into  the  Navy  as  a  seaman, 
Mrs.  John  Darmstead  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  afraid  that  her  husband  would 
be  touchy  about  having  to  depend  on  her 
for  money  when  he  came  home  for  his  first 


Some  soldiers*  wives  are  in  the  Army  too.  This  WAC  private  and  her  Signal  Corps 
husband  dodge  rice  outside  a  post  chapel  at  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  after  their  wedding. 


furlough.  But  she  finally  saw  a  way  out. 
"Let's  spend  my  allotment  check  while 
you're  here,"  she  told  him.  "The  only 
reason  I'm  getting  it  is  because  you're  in 
the  Navy.  That  makes  it  as  much  yours 
as  mine."    The  furlough  was  a  success. 

Contrast  this  attitude  with  that  of  a 
girl  who  quit  her  job  after  she  married  a 
serviceman,  although  the  understanding 
had  been  that  she  would  save  the  allot- 
ment money  for  use  after  the  war.  This 
wife  came  to  a  YWCA  counseler  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  advice  and  consolation. 
When  it  was  pointed  out  to  her  that  per- 
haps her  husband  did  have  a  grievance,  the 
wife  tossed  her  head  and  said,  "That's  my 
money.  It's  none  of  his  business  how  I 
spend  it." 

The  counseler  hopes  that  such  cases  are 
the  exception — suspects  they  are.  She 
feels  that  the  smart  wife  will  remember 
always  that  her  serviceman  husband  is 
scraping  by  with  only  a  little  cash  to 
spend  .  .  .  that  he  may  not  realize  how 
much  it  costs  to  pay  for  a  room  and  meals 
and  clothes,  since  his  own  are  furnished 
to  him.  If  she's  as  thrifty  as  she  can  be 
and  if  she'll  write  all  her  expenditures 
down,  she'll  be  saving  herself  and  her 
husband  many  future  heartaches  and 
misunderstandings. 

As  a  whole,  the  wives  at  Camp  Lee  seem 
to  be  thinking  ahead  to  the  time  when 
their  particular  G.  I.  will  be  starting  out 


in  civilian  life  once  again,  and  they  are 
saving  toward  that  day.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Miss  Mabel  Hatchett,  Place- 
ment Officer  for  civil  service  employees, 
at  Camp  Lee,  who  reports  that  nearly  a 
hundred  percent  of  the  wives  buy  war 
bonds  under  the  pay  roll  deduction  plan 
and  their  husbands  are  buying  bonds,  too. 

Over  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Lansburgh  has  saved  more  than  half  her 
salary  and  her  husband's  allotment,  since 
he  went  overseas.  Most  of  the  service- 
men's wives  she  knows  are  saving  as  much 
as  they  can  for  after  the  war. 

For  a  woman  with  a  baby  or  two,  how- 
ever, the  problem  is  not  whether  to  spend 
the  allotment  but  how  to  make  it  stretch. 
The  wife  of  an  enlisted  man  without 
children  is  eligible  to  receive  $50  a  month- 
$22  of  this  is  taken  out  of  her  husband's 
pay  and  the  rest  contributed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  there  is  one  child,  the  total 
allowance  is  $80.  Twenty  dollars  is 
allowed  for  each  additional  child. 

In  addition,  wives  of  servicemen  are 
eligible  to  receive  from  the  Children's 
Bureau  complete  pregnancy  care  without 
expense  to  themselves  or  to  their  husbands. 
Last  year  270,000  applications  were  ap- 
proved for  such  care,  and  they  are  now 
being  approved  at  the  rate  of  about 
30,000  a  month. 

Most  of  these  expectant  mothers  are 
young  girls  of  about  19  or  in  their  early 
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20's.  A  large  proportion  of  them  have 
no  other  source  of  income  than  their 
allotment  as  they  are  laid  off  before  they 
are  confined. 

Often  servicemen's  wives  who  have 
financial  problems  call  on  the  Red  Cross 
Home  Service  for  help  and  advice.  Work- 
ers connected  with  this  Service  will  help 
the  mother  to  plan  her  budget  and  some- 
times they  actually  demonstrate  how  to 
prepare  good  low-cost  meals.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Red  Cross  reports  the 
case  of  one  enlisted  man's  wife  who  values 
this  Service  so  highly  that  she  has  ar- 
ranged to  have  a  group  of  neighbors  come 
in  for  "lessons."  Among  the  pupils  is  one 
woman  whose  husband  expects  to  be  called 
soon.  She's  training  to  provide  her  family 
with  the  highest  living  standard  possible 
on  a  reduced  income. 

In  a  number  of  post  areas  nutrition  and 
other  homemaking  courses  have  been  of- 
fered to  servicemen's  wives.  For  instance, 
the  Albany,  Oreg.,  USO  gave  an  illus- 
trated talk  on  how  to  stretch  the  food 
dollar.  Courses  in  nutrition  and  home 
nursing  have  been  held  at  Camp  Polk,  Ga., 
and  the  YWCA  in  Austin,  Tex.,  has  con- 
ducted a  number  of  classes  in  child  care 
for  young  wives  of  servicemen.  The  Red 
Cross  also  reports  that  a  number  of  food 
information  centers  have  recently  been 
opened  in  post  towns  in  the  South  to  help 
servicemen's  wives  with  their  marketing 
problems. 

Except  in  camp  areas,  it  is  the  general 
policy  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  YWCA,  the 
AWVS,  and  similar  groups  to  welcome 
the  wives  of  servdcemen  into  their  regular 
home-making  courses  rather  than  to  set 
them  apart  in  separate  classes.  The  Red 
Cross  has  about  1,000  such  nutrition 
courses  organized  throughout  the  country 
and  has  already  trained  about  half  a  million 
women. 

For  the  childless  wife,  getting  a  job  is 
generally  the  easiest  solution  to  budget 
difficulties — a  solution  heartily  endorsed 
by  the  Women's  Bureau  and  War  Man- 
power authorities  who  are  appealing  to 
able-bodied  women,  who  are  not  pre- 
vented by  pressing  household  duties,  to 
take  jobs.  In  a  few  cases  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  ser\acemen's  wives  have  hesi- 
tated to  accept  jobs  because  they  thought 


their  allotments  would  be  jeopardized  by 
so  doing.  However,  this  misunderstand- 
ing has  been  pretty  well  cleared  up. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  applicants 
for  jobs  at  Camp  Lee  are  wives  of  ser^'ice- 
men,  according  to  the  Placement  Officer. 
They  have  been  mostly  young  women, 
from  19  to  28.  But  recently  older  women 
are  beginning  to  come,  since  more  of  the 
older  men  and  fathers  are  being  called  into 
the  armed  services.  Onlv  a  few  of  the 
%vives  working  at  Camp  Lee  have  children. 

Employment  opportunities  vary  widely 
from  camp  to  camp.  And  even  in  labor 
shortage  areas  there's  no  guarantee  that 
the  job-hunting  serviceman's  wife  will 
uncover  the  kind  of  job  she's  looking  for. 

To  be  near  their  husbands  manv  wives 
who  have  held  high-paying  professional 
jobs  take  menial  work — and  are  glad  to 
get  it.  Out  in  Taft,  Calif.,  for  instance, 
the  wives  of  CADETS  in  training  at 
Gardner  Field  had  a  hard  time  eking  out 
an  existence  on  the  S60  a  month  that  their 
husbands  at  that  time  could  turn  over  to 
them.  Many  of  these  wives  did  some  of 
the  work  in  the  homes  where  they  were 
staying — caring  for  the  children  or  help- 
ing with  the  cooking,  for  instance — so  as 
to  bring  their  room  rent  within  the  budget 
of  S25  per  month  which  they  could  afford 
to  spend. 

At  Petersburg,  Va.,  a  girl  who  studied 
in  France  finds  that  her  job  serving  tables 
helps  her  while  away  the  days.  At  this 
same  camp  a  Negro  girl  who  had  been  a 
professional  singer  took  a  job  as  a  seam- 
stress to  be  near  her  husband. 

For  the  mother  of  young  children,  the 
job  problem  is  difficult.  There  is  alwavs 
the  question  of  where  to  leave  the  young- 
ster while  the  parent  is  at  work.  This  has 
vastly  increased  the  need  for  nurserv 
schools.    In    Washington,    D.    C,  for 


instance,  the  public  schools  were  operating 
13  child  care  centers  in  April  and  4  more  in 
May. 

Catherine  Phillips  is  one  soldier's  wife 
who  has  successfully  worked  out  a  rou- 
tine for  the  double  job  of  mother  and  office 
worker.  During  the  day,  she  works  in 
the  Hospital  Post  Office  at  Camp  Lee. 
She  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  leave  her 
child  with  a  mother  who  has  a  child  about 
the  same  age.  The  Phillips  pay  $7-00  a 
week  for  this  ser\ace  and  buy  the  baby's 
•milk  in  addition. 

Mrs.  Phillips  gets  up  early  in  order  to 
have  time  to  cook  breakfast,  feed  and  dress 
the  baby.  She  is  fortunate  enough  to  be 
in  a  car  pool  which  takes  her  by  the  baby's 
day  boarding  place  on  the  way  to  work  and 
stops  again  in  the  evening  for  her  to  pick 
the  child  up.  This  arrangement  brings 
Catherine  home  earlier.  That  means  she 
can  finish  the  w-ork  sooner:  cook  dinner  for 
herself  and  her  husband,  feed  the  baby  and 
put  it  to  bed,  wash  the  dishes,  do  the 
babv's  washing  and  her  own,  and  tidy  up 
the  kitchen  by  9:00  p.  m.  Strenuous? 
Yes,  but  war  is,  too,  and  Mrs.  Phillips 
intends  to  stay  with  her  job  at  the  post 
hospital  if  her  husband  is  ordered  overseas. 

Housing  is  a  difficult  problem  for  every- 
one in  a  camp  area.  For  families  with 
children  the  problem  is  sometimes  in- 
surmountable. Nobody,  servicemen's 
wives  will  tell  vou,  wants  to  take  children. 
And  housing  workers  don't  deny  that 
some  landladies  complain  because  "moth- 
ers are  always  washing  in  the  bathroom 
and  cooking  in  their  rooms." 

The  Phillips,  for  instance,  had  to  per- 
suade their  landlord  to  give  them  and 
their  baby  a  trial.  But  now  the  landlord 
and  his  wife  have  become  so  attached  to 

Continued  on  p.  14. 


Red  Cross  Food  InfoTnation  Centers  help 
Servicemen's  Wives  meet  their  marketing 
problems,  give  tips  on  how  to  shop  with 
rationing  and  on  a  limited  budget. 
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ts  in  the  pantry  ? 


Here  is  a  look  into  the  food  cupboard  of  three  great 
countries  at  war.  For  the  first  time  a  comparative 
report  on  what  civilian  consumers  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
United  Kingdom^  and  Canada  are  eating. 


"If  we  happen  to  be  out  of  your  favorite 
food  today,  don't  gripe.  The  food  of  this 
nation  is  serving  more  important  uses  right 
now  than  in  making  civilians  fatter.  The 
food  of  the  United  Nations  is  helping  to 
win  this  war.  And  if  you  think  you're 
making  a  sacrifice,  take  a  look  at  what  the 
average  Englishman  is  getting." 

This  is  how  one  restaurant  in  a  little 
Texas  town  prefaces  its  menus.  Below  this 
preface,  alongside  the  restaurant's  own 
daily  menus,  are  listed  the  breakfast, 
lunch,  and  dinner  courses  which  you 
might  expect  to  find  in  an  ordinary  eating 
place  in  England. 

For  the  first  time  we  all  now  have  a 
chance  to  know  exactly  how  the  wartime 
diets  of  our  country  compare  with  those 
of  our  British  and  Canadian  Allies.  We 
can  now  not  only  know  how  the  war  has 
affected  the  meals  of  our  allies  but  also  how 
it  has  struck  at  our  own  larder.  The  Com- 
bined Food  Board  has  just  released  a 
pioneer  report  on  the  supplies  of  Britain, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  Here  is 
the  picture  of  present  United  Nations  food 
stocks,  as  it  is  given  in  this  revealing  new 
report. 

Milk  and  milk  products: 

U.  S.  Total  supplies  averaged  64  pounds 
per  capita.  Owing  to  increased  purchas- 
ing power  Americans  are  drinking  25  per- 
cent more  milk  than  before  the  war.  There 
has  also  been  an  increased  use  of  cream. 
Cream  in  American  ice  boxes  is  the  richest 
in  the  world  right  now,  with  a  fat  content 
of  20  percent.  Our  "Victory"  brands  of 
ice  cream  are  better  than  the  ice  cream  of 
Canada. 

Canada.  Total  supplies  were  the  same  as 
ours.  Canada  has  a  consumer  subsidy  of  2 
cents  on  each  quart  of  milk,  which  has 


caused  such  a  scramble  for  milk  among 
Canada's  middle-  and  low-income  families 
that  her  total  milk  consumption  is  higher 
than  that  of  either  the  United  States  or 
England.  Fat  content  of  Canadian  cream 
has  been  narrowed  down  to  18  percent, 
but  Canada  uses  more  cream  than  we  do. 
The  Canadians  never  ate  much  cheese. 

Great  Britain.  Total  supplies  averaged 
49  pounds.  England  recognized  the  nutri- 
tional importance  of  milk  early  in  the  war, 
and  her  officials  took  steps  to  insure  that 
everyone  would  have  milk. 

Cream  and  ice  cream  are  wartime  casual- 
ties in  Britain;  their  production  was  pro- 
hibited as  soon  as  England  got  into  the 
war. 

Cheese  is  not  so  scarce  in  England  as  it 
is  in  this  country,  since  large  imports  are 
available  from  Canada  and  America. 
English  consumers  are  eating  more  than 
twice  the  amount  of  cheese  that  we  are, 
and  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the 
Canadians.  The  English  are  using  cheese 
in  their  rations,  as  an  important  substitute 
for  meat. 

Meats: 

U.  S.  The  average  American  received 
141  pounds  of  meat  last  year.  We  have 
twice  as  much  pork  as  Britain;  and  one- 
third  more  beef  and  veal. 

Canada.  Canadian  consumers  prefer  the 
same  kinds  of  meat  that  we  do,  but  their 
supplies  are  not  so  ample.  The  average 
Canadian  got  about  134  pounds  in  1943- 

Great  Britain.  Total  supplies  of  meat 
averaged  only  107  pounds  last  year.  Most 
of  these  supplies  were  mutton  and  lamb. 
England's  meat  standards  have  fallen  the 
most,  for  several  special  reasons.  She  is 
no  longer  able  to  import  high-grade  chilled 
beef.    A  large  percentage  of  her  best  grains 


is  now  going  into  bread,  rather  than  into 
animal  feed.  Food  waste  is  being  sub- 
stituted for  feed.  And  male  calves  are 
being  killed  off  as  soon  as  they're  born,  in 
order  to  conserve  fluid  milk  for  human  use. 
Incidentally,  the  British  ration  only  their 
canned  meats  on  the  points  system.  Ordi- 
nary meat  cuts  are  rationed  without  points 
as  they  are  in  Canada. 

Poultry,  fish,  and  eggs: 

U.  S.  The  average  American  got  28 
pounds  of  poultry  and  fish  and  41  pounds 
of  eggs  last  year.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease in  egg  consumption.  Before  the 
war  we  were  eating  5  times  as  much 
poultry  as  the  British,  and  now  we're 
actually  consuming  12  times  as  much! 

Canada.  Each  Canadian  received  about 
26  pounds  of  poultry  and  fish,  and  38 
pounds  of  eggs  in  1943-  All  of  Canada's 
canned  salmon  is  being  exported  to  fill 
England's  needs. 

England.  No  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  character  of  the  English  as  the  world's 
greatest  seagoing  people,  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  they  eat  large  quantities  of 
fish.  England's  fish  consumption  is  still 
double  that  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  But  Britain  has  much  less  poultry, 
so  that  in  terms  of  both  poultry  and  fish, 
the  average  Britisher  got  only  18  pounds. 
Many  jokes  have  drifted  out  of  England 
about  the  shortage  of  eggs  there.  Eng- 
land's supply  of  shell  eggs  is  only  about 
one-half  that  of  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
her  supply  has  fallen  by  56  percent  since 
the  war  started.  Eggs,  of  course,  are 
rationed  in  England,  and  the  ordinary 
consumer  received  about  29  shell  eggs  last 
year.  Dried  eggs,  obtained  through  lend- 
lease,  are  helping  to  fill  in  this  gap. 
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Butter  and  other  fats: 

U.  S.  Last  year  the  average  consumer 
got  45  pounds,  of  which  about  18  pounds 
represented  butter  and  margarine. 

Canada.  Total  per  capita  supplies  aver- 
aged 44  pounds,  30  pounds  of  which  were 
butter  and  margarine. 

Great  Britain.  The  English  have  always 
eaten  more  butter  than  Americans,  al- 
though not  so  much  as  Canadians  who 
are  the  biggest  butter  eaters  in  the  world. 
Although  the  outbreak  of  war  immediately 
shut  off  England's  butter  imports  from 
Europe,  the  United  Kingdom  has  imported 
as  much  butter  as  possible  from  its  allies, 
and  made  up  the  difference  with  fortified 
margarine.  Right  now,  the  average  per- 
son in  Britain  is  getting  25  pounds  of 
butter  and  margarine. 

As  far  as  lard  and  shortening,  and  other 
fat-bearing  foods,  are  concerned,  however, 
English  supplies  are  seriously  deficient. 
Total  per  capita  supplies  averaged  38 
pounds  last  year. 

-  Sugar  and  sirups : 

U.  S.  Americans  had  average  supplies 
of  84  pounds  per  capita  in  1943- 

Canada.  Total  per  capita  supplies  in 
Canada  averaged  79^2  pounds. 

Great  Britain.  Paradoxically  enough, 
the  increased  consumption  of  bread  in 
England  is  partly  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  England  has  the  lowest  wartime 
supplies  of  sugar.  For,  now  that  they 
have  more  bread,  English  housewives  are 
demanding  more  spreads  to  go  on  it. 
In  England,  as  in  America,  sugar  supplies 
are  distributed  in  greater  volume  during 
the  home  canning  season.  Supplies  in 
1943  averaged  65  pounds  per  capita. 

Fruits  and  tomatoes: 

U.  S.  Our  fresh  fruit  production  is 
limited  only  by  weather  and  crop  yields. 
Indeed,  we've  increased  our  fruit  supplies 
by  16  percent  during  the  war.  Dried  fruit 
is  hard  to  get,  as  it  is  in  Canada  and 
England. 

Imports  of  non-citrus  fruits,  such  as 
bananas  and  pineapples,  have  been  cur- 
tailed. Total  citrus  fruit  and  tomato  sup- 
plies averaged  103  pounds  per  capita;  we  had 
about  104  pounds  per  capita  of  other  fruits. 

Canada.  Most  Canadian  fruit  is  im- 
ported fromi  this  country.  There  is  only  a 
little  frozen  fruit  in  Canada.  Each  Cana- 
dian got  about  62  pounds  of  tomatoes  and 
citrus  fruits,  and  about  72  pounds  of  other 
fruits  last  year. 

Great  Britain.  You've  probably  never 
heard  of  the  Welfare  Foods  Scheme.  It's 
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a  special  ration  plan  which  insures  an 
adequate  supply  of  fruit  juices  to  expect- 
ant mothers  and  infants,  and  it  has  played 
an  important  part  in  maintaining  the 
people's  vitality,  when  vitality  has  been 
most  needed.  To  ordinary  English  con- 
sumers, however,  a  glass  of  fruit  juice  is  a 
rare  treat  which  only  comes  once  or  twice 
a  year.  England's  supply  of  tomatoes  and 
citrus  fruit  has  been  cut  in  half  by  the  war. 
Perhaps  no  other  food  loss  has  been  felt  so 
keenly  by  the  British  as  this  one.  Fruit 
adds  greatly  to  the  variety  of  any  meal, 
and  English  housewives  are  finding  po- 
tatoes a  poor  substitute,  even  though 
potatoes  contain  vitamin  C.  Neither  to- 
matoes nor  citrus  fruits  are  officially 
rationed  in  England,  but  their  supplies 
are  carefully  controlled. 

Beans.,  -peas.,  and  nuts: 

U.  S.  Total  per  capita  consumption 
averaged  19  pounds.  This  represents  an 
increased  consumption,  partly  due  to  the 
immense  popularity  of  soya  products. 

Canada.  Each  Canadian  got  about  12 
pounds. 

England.  Consumption  of  these  diet- 
stretching  foods  hit  rock-bottom  with 
total  supplies  of  36  pounds  per  person. 

Vegetables: 

U.  S.  We  had  an  average  of  93  pounds 
per  capita  of  green  and  leafy  vegetables, 
and  65  pounds  of  all  others. 

Canada.  With  all  her  imports  cut  off. 


Canada  has  been  forced  to  rely  on  her  own 
short  growing  season  for  her  vegetable 
requirements.  Consequently,  the  Cana- 
dians are  having  to  get  along  with  less 
vegetables  than  they  had  before  the  war. 
Canada  has  lost  the  lead  in  potato  produc- 
tion to  England.  Her  supplies  of  green 
and  leafy  vegetables  averaged  43  pounds. 
Supplies  of  other  vegetables  averaged  33 
pounds  per  capita. 

England.  The  British  have  a  program 
similar  to  our  Victory  gardens,  except 
that  it  has  a  different  name.  The  British 
.call  it  the  "Dig  For  Victory"  campaign. 
It  was  inaugurated  mainly  to  increase  the 
supply  of  green  vegetables,  which  are  high 
in  nutrients.  As  a  result,  England  now 
has  vegetable  supplies  large  enough  to  in- 
sure everyone  133  pounds  of  green  vege- 
tables a  year.  This  is  200  percent  greater 
than  Canada's  vegetable  stockpile,  and  42 
percent  larger  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  England  only  rations  canned  peas; 
fresh  vegetables  are  unrationed  in  all  three 
countries. 

British  agricultural  officials  started  to 
encourage  an  extensive  home  production 
of  potatoes  as  far  back  as  1940.  This 
increase  was  sought  on  the  advice  of  nutri- 
tionists in  the  Ministry  of  Food,  who  rec- 
ognized the  value  of  potatoes  as  a  source 
of  vitamin  C.  Home  owners  found  it  easy 
to  match  the  Government's  requirements 
for  more  potatoes,  since  potatoes  have  an 
unusually  high  yield  per  acre. 


One  Briiish  housewile's  weekly  ration 
allowance  of  tea,  sugar,  fats,  and  bacon 

Grain  Products: 

U.  S.  Our  total  grain  consumption  aver- 
aged 201  pounds  per  capita  in  1943.  Bread 
and  cereal  consumption  in  this  country  has 
remained  about  the  same  as  it  was  before 
the  war. 

Canada.  The  Canadian  Government  re- 
cently placed  on  the  market  a  new  flour 
called  "Vitamin  B  White  Flour  (Canada 
approved)."  It  is  of  80  percent  extrac- 
tion. This  represents  Canada's  first  move 
toward  enriching  her  flour  supplies.  Last 
year  Canadian  consumers  received  about 
215  pounds  per  capita  of  grain  products. 

Great  Britain.  In  England,  where  wheat 
supplies  are  not  so  ample  as  they  are  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  flour- 
extraction  rates  were  changed  early  in  the 
war.  The  present  British  flour  is  of  85 
percent  extraction.  At  first,  British  con- 
sumers were  dissatisfied  with  it  because  it 
produces  such  a  dark  bread,  but  most 
people  now  like  the  new  "Victory"  bread 
better  than  the  old.  Like  our  own  en- 
riched bread,  the  English  bread  contains 
added  vitamins  and  calcium.  Bread  con- 
sumption has  considerably  increased  in 
England,  to  miake  up  for  the  shortage  of 
other  foods.  The  British  people  are  also 
eating  a  lot  more  oatmeal  and  other  grain 
products.  Grains  normally  supply  over 
one-third  of  England's  calorie  intake,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  there  has  been  a 
17-percent  rise  in  her  grain  consumption, 
compared  with  a  similar  increase  of  4 
percent  in  Canada,  and  none  at  all  in  this 
country.  Per  capita  grain  supplies  in 
1943  were  247  pounds. 
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In  all  this  discussion  of  how  the  war  has 
affected  the  basic  foods  in  Britain,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States,  you  should  bear  in 
mind  that  we've  only  attempted  to  point 
out  the  supplies  which  are  available  to 
the  "average"  consumer  in  each  country. 
Just  who  is  an  "average"  consumer?  He's 
a  fictional  fellow  conjured  up  by  dividing 
a  country's  total  population  into  its  total 
supply  of  a  given  food,  to  show  the  theo- 
retical amount  each  person  would  get,  if 
everyone  were  to  receive  his  proper  share. 
Unfortunately,  food  supplies  aren't  always 
distributed  equally.  In  every  country, 
you'll  find  a  certain  number  of  people  who 
don't  have  enough  money  to  buy  the  food 
available  to  them.  Some  people,  through 
black  markets,  eat  more  than  their  fair 
share.  There  is  also  a  wide  variance  in 
food  habits  from  region  to  region. 

Moreover,  available  supplies  are  usually 
diminished  by  the  tremendous  amount  of 
food  waste  which  occurs  each  year  in 
Canada  and  America  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
in  England.  Considering  all  these  diffi- 
culties, you  can  see  that  no  estimates  of 
wartime  food  supplies  can  undertake  to 


show  the  actual  amount  of  food  each  and 
every  consumer  is  now  eating. 

Today,  the  United  Nations'  food  larder 
is  the  richest  in  the  world.  If  our  enemies 
took  their  food  resources  and  pooled  them 
together,  they  probably  could  not  match 
it.  In  spite  of  all  the  territories  Japan 
has  conquered,  her  people  are  still  getting 
a  diet  which  is  extremely  inferior  to  ours, 
in  terms  of  variety  and  nutritive  value. 
You  can  get  some  idea  of  Germany's  food 
position  from  the  fact  that  each  year  the 
average  person  in  Germany  is  now  allowed 
only  28  pounds  of  meat,  23  pounds  of 
fats,  26  pounds  of  sugar,  and  26  quarts  of 
skimmed  milk.  Food  rations  in  most  of 
the  occupied  countries  are  even  lower. 

During  the  last  5  years,  farmers  of  the 
United  Nations  have  teamed  together  and 
have  driven  allied  agricultural  production 
over  the  top.  This  year,  they  hope  to  do 
even  better,  for  they  know  that  it  will  be 
the  war's  most  crucial  period — the  year 
in  which  the  United  Nations  will  need 
every  last  pound  of  food  and  steel,  to 
back  up  the  coming  drive  into  Germany 
and  toward  Victory. 


Comparison  of  annual  per  capita  food  supplies  moving  into  civil 
ian  consumption  in  U.  S.  A.,  Canada^  and  Great  Britain^  1943 
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Make 
leather 
last 

Less  leather  and  lower  grades  of 
if  are  being  used  for  today's 
civilian  shoes  but  oil  treatment 
and  proper  care  can  add  wear. 

A  WAR  CASUALTY  on  the  home 
front  is  leather — Mr.  and  Mrs.  America 
are  getting  a  lot  less.  Before  the  war  be- 
gan Americans  got  the  benefit  of  all  we 
produced,  and  90  percent  of  the  production 
of  cowhide  leather  went  into  keeping  the 
Nation's  people  well-shod.  Now  40  per- 
cent of  the  production  is  oS  to  war,  and 
civilians  are  getting  what's  left. 

The  "what's  left"  is  a  lot,  but  not 
enough;  we  just  aren't  producing  enough 
leather  for  everything.  The  War  Produc- 
tion Board  and  the  industry  estimate  that 
we're  about  3  million  hides  short  of  the 
number  needed  to  meet  our  military  and 
civilian  requirements.  Because  of  this, 
WPB  has  had  to  cut  the  number  of  shoes 
for  home  fronters  from  an  estimated 
360,000,000  pairs,  scheduled  for  this  year, 
down  to  314,000,000  pairs  and  the  number 
of  half  soles  for  shoe  repair  from  150,000,000 
to  135,000,000.  Of  course,  the  millions 
of  soldiers  who  would  in  normal  times  be 
drawing  upon  civilian  leather  supplies  are 
being  shod  as  usual  and  not  out  of  this 
quota  of  leather. 

The  leather  going  into  shoes  isn't  what 
it  used  to  be.  The  top  grades  are  all  set 
aside  for  shoes  for  G.  I.  Joe  and  the  WAC. 
And  more  often  than  not  their  shoes  are 
not  all  leather  but  are  constructed  with 
rubber  or  composition  soles  to  meet  climatic 
conditions.  Army  women  wear  more  all- 
leather  shoes  than  do  army  men,  for  ap- 
proximately 15  percent  of  the  shoes  bought 
for  their  use  are  leather  with  leather  soles, 
whereas  only  approximately  5  percent  of 
the  shoes  that  soldiers  wear  are  con- 
structed of  all  leather.  It  all  adds  up, 
however,  to  not  only  fewer  shoes  for  civil- 
ians but  that  those  hurrying  down  city 
streets,  bustling  to  and  fro  in  war  plants, 
or  plodding  behind  plows  are  lower  in 


quality  just  at  a  time  when  they  are  get- 
ting more  wear  than  ever. 

And  the  decrease  in  quality  of  shoes 
spells  a  sizable  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing for  consumers  to  worry  about.  In 
ordinary  times  shoes  amount  to  2  percent 
of  all  consumer  expenditures — one-sixth 
of  all  that  is  spent  on  clothing.  In  fami- 
lies with  low  incomes  one-fifth  or  more  of 
the  clothing  budget  is  spent  for  shoes. 
When  their  wearing  quality  goes  down 
owing  to  their  low-grade  leather,  it  has 
the  same  effect  as  a  rise  in  price.  The 
Office  of  Price  Administration  estimates 
that  this  amounts  to  a  42-percent  increase. 
Add  to  that  a  direct  price  jump  of  27  per- 
cent and  the  sum  total  is  a  big  one  which 
hits  the  budget  that  has  already  been 
strained  by  food  price  increases. 

Added  to  the  price  problem  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  shoes — two 
pairs  a  year  allotted  under  rationing — will 
last  until  the  next  stamp  comes  due.  The 
hardest  hit  are  children.  They  usually 
wear  out  three  to  four  pairs  a  year. 
Mothers  are  hard  put  to  keep  Junior  and 
little  Sally  from  going  barefoot,  as  they 
could  wear  out  five  or  six  pairs.  And 
there  isn't  enough  leather  to  make  that 
many  shoes.  Junior  and  little  Sally,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  have  to  get  along  on  the 
two  pairs  that  are  their  share  plus  the  un- 
rationed  shoes  their  parents  can  afford  to 
buy,  and  there's  less  chance  of  saving  their 
shoes  by  riding  in  cars. 


Result  of  it  all  is  that  repairmen  are  kept 
busy.  Just  how  busy  you  probably  know 
if  you've  hopefully  taken  a  pair  of  shoes  to 
your  cobbler  only  to  be  told  you'll  have  a 
2-  to  3-weeks  wait.  People  everywhere 
are  taking  WPB's  advice  and  having  all 
durable,  wearable  shoes  repaired.  Repairs 
take  less  sole  leather  than  do  new  shoes, 
conserve  a  substantial  amount  of  upper 
leather,  fabrics,  and  inner  soles. 

Repairs  wouldn't  be  needed  so  often, 
however,  and  the  available  leather  would 
stretch  further,  if  manufacturers  impreg- 
nated the  soles  with  oil  or  hot  wax.  A 
main  factor,  say  authorities,  in  leather 
deterioration  is  water.  Treating  the  soles 
with  oil  or  hot  wax  retards  the  action  of 
water,  which  is  absorbed  in  the  ordinary 
use  of  shoes,  in  washing  away  the  tanning 
material  of  the  leather  leaving  a  fiber 
structure  that  quickly  wears  away.  And 
the  poorer  the  grade  of  leather,  the  more 
water  it  tends  to  absorb.  The  oil  or  wax 
treatment  also  gives  added  wearing  quali- 
ties to  low-grade  leathers. 

Although  this  works  for  shoes  whose 
soles  are  nailed  or  stitched  on,  manufac- 
turers are  in  disagreement  as  to  its  prac- 
ticability on  certain  types  of  shoe  construc- 
tion. This  is  true,  for  example,  on  soles 
that  are  to  be  cemented  to  the  uppers  as 
is  the  case  with  many  women's  shoes. 
Work  is  now  under  way,  however,  to 
overcome  this  difficulty. 

The  Tanner's  Council  Laboratory  at  the 


Hot  wax  treatment  of  shoe  soles  gives  longer  wear.  A  carpenter  and  sheet  metal 
worker  can  make  the  dipping  and  drying  equipment  as  they  did  in  this  midwestern  plant. 
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University  of  Cincinnati  found  that  shoes 
whose  soles  were  treated  with  a  heavy  oil 
(type  A  oil  sole-treating  compound,  Bos- 
ton Quartermaster  Depot  Specification  No. 
239),  wore  from  25  to  50  percent  longer. 
Manufacturers  of  preparations  for  treating 
soles  estimate  that  their  products  will 
increase  the  wear  from  25  to  30  percent. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards 
has  been  conducting  tests,  too.  They 
found  that  shoes  whose  soles  had  been 
treated  with  hot  wax  had  their  wear 
increased  by  41  percent.  They  also  ran 
a  test  on  shoes  costing  $5,  treating  one 
sole  of  every  pair  with  a  blend  of  mineral 
oil  and  solvent.  The  shoes  were  worn  by 
high  school  cadets  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Results  showed  that  treated  soles  gave  14 
percent  longer  wear  than  untreated  ones. 

Figured  in  terms  of  the  250  million  pairs 
of  shoes  with  cowhide  soles  produced 
last  year,  the  totals  are  staggering.  180 
million  pairs  of  shoes  with  wax-treated 
soles  would  give  about  the  same  wear  as 
the  250  million  pairs  with  untreated  soles. 
Thus,  by  wax  treatment,  we  would  get 
the  same  wear  out  of  70  million  pairs 
less  and  that  would  considerably  improve 
the  civilian  leather  shoe  situation.  In 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents  those  250  million 
pairs  of  shoes  cost  consumers  close  to  a 
billion  dollars.  If  all  the  soles  of  those 
shoes  were  treated,  the  same  wear  could 
be  bought  for  715  million  dollars  instead 
of  the  billion — a285-million-dolIar  saving. 
That's  equal  to  a  28y2  percent  decrease 
in  cost  to  consumers,  or,  in  terms  of  each 
one  of  us,  a  saving  of  on  an  average  of 
a  dollar  a  pair.  In  terms  of  rationing  and 
leather  conservation  the  results  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  additional  one  million 
pairs  of  shoes  being  made  available  to 
civilians. 

Wax  or  oil  treatment  of  soles  costs  but 
2  to  3  cents  for  each  pair  of  shoes,  says 
OPA.  And  in  many  cases  that  cost  could 
be  cut  to  nothing  if  shoes  were  so  treated 
instead  of  being  buffed  on  the  bottoms.  As 
for  the  manufacturers'  problem  of  new 
equipment  to  take  care  of  the  operation, 
few  new  things  are  needed.  Since  the  oil 
treatment  consists  only  of  dipping  soles  in 
a  tank  of  oil  from  15  to  30  minutes  until  it 
is  thoroughly  absorbed,  then  taking  them 
out  and  letting  them  dry,  all  a  manu- 
facturer would  need,  according  to  those 
who  know,  is  a  tank,  wire  baskets  for  dip- 
ping, and  racks  for  drying.  Supplies  of 
wax  and  oil  wouldn't  bother  him,  either, 
for  there  is  enough  of  the  right  types  to 
treat  all  the  year's  shoes. 


Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  some  manu- 
facturers are  already  treating  the  soles  of 
the  shoes  they  make  and  have  been  doing  so 
for  some  time.  The  Army  buys  all  its 
leather  shoes  for  both  soldiers  and  WAC's 
so  treated,  and  you  can  buy  most  of  yours 
that  way,  too.  They  can  be  recognized  by 
the  slightly  darker  color  of  their  soles, 
their  lack  of  high  shine  on  the  bottoms. 

Besides  spending  your  shoe  stamp  wisely 
you  can  add  to  the  wear  of  those  you  have 
at  home  by  giving  them  proper  care. 
First  of  all,  remember  the  nature  of 
leather.  Protect  shoes  from  water,  which 
causes  them  to  stiffen  and  crack  and  wear 
out  sooner,  by  wearing  galoshes  or  rubbers 
in  wet  weather.  If  you  are  caught  in  a 
sudden  shower  and  get  your  shoes  wet, 
wipe  off  all  the  mud  and  grit  with  a  little 
tepid  water,  stuff  the  shoes  with  news- 
paper so  that  they  will  hold  their  shape, 
rub  them  lightly  with  castor  oil,  and  dry 
them  slowly  at  temperatures  that  are  no 
higher  than  can  be  borne  by  your  hand. 
Remember  to  keep  them  away  from  a  hot 
stove,  stove  pipe,  or  radiator — radiant 
heat  is  much  too  hot  for  leather. 

You  can  also  add  to  the  life  of  the  shoes 
you  have  by  waterproofing  them  yourself. 
It's  an  advisable  procedure  for  women's 
walking  shoes,  men's  shoes,  and  children's 
shoes.  You'll  find  formulas  for  this  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1523-  Melt  the  in- 
gredients together  and  stir  them  thor- 
oughly. Apply  the  mixture  to  the  uppers 
when  the  grease  is  warm,  but  not  warmer 
than  the  hand  can  bear.  To  waterproof 
the  soles  stand  the  shoes  in  just  enough  of 
the  warm  mixture  to  cover  the  soles  for 
about  15  minutes.  Then  let  them  dry 
thoroughly.  If  you'd  like  a  copy  of  the 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1523,  giving  more  com- 
plete directions,  write  for  one  to  the 
Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Shoes  so  treated  won't  take  the  place  of 
rubbers  in  wet  weather  but  they  will  keep 


feet  dry  when  walking  on  wet  pavements 
or  wet  grounds  where  there  are  no  deep 
puddles;  also  the  shoes  will  wear  longer. 

Stretch  their  life,  too,  by  wearing  shoes 
only  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended.  Don't  go  for  a  long  walk,  for 
example,  in  a  pair  of  high-heeled  pumps. 

Give  your  shoes  alternate  wearings. 
That  gives  them  a  chance  to  air  thoroughly 
and  allows  the  perspiration,  which  dete- 
riorates leather,  to  dry  out. 

Repair  them  as  soon  as  they  are  worn. 
After  wearing  put  them  on  shoe  trees  that 
conform  to  the  shape  of  the  shoe,  and 
place  them  in  shoe  bags  or  shoe  racks. 
Keep  them  in  a  well-ventilated,  dry,  light 
place  to  protect  them  from  mildew. 

Another  essential  in  getting  long  wear 
from  leather  is  to  keep  it  soft.  Oils  and 
fats  rubbed  into  leather  do  the  job.  These 
dry  out  in  time  and  must  be  replaced,  even 
though  shoes  are  kept  polished.  Use  castor 
oil  for  this  purpose,  apply  it  lightly,  and 
let  shoes  stand  from  12  to  24  hours  in  order 
to  give  the  leather  time  to  take  up  the  oil. 

Polish  your  shoes  frequently,  too,  if  you 
would  prolong  their  life.  Of  the  nu- 
merous leather  dressings  on  the  market 
any  good  one  will  do,  but  be  sure  it  is 
suitable  for  the  particular  type  of  leather 
in  the  shoes.  For  smooth-surfaced  leath- 
ers it  is  best  to  use  only  a  polish  that  drys 


to  a  dull  finish,  or  one  that  has  to  be 
buffed  to  a  luster. 

If  the  shoes  are  scuffed,  cement  down  the 
little  tags  of  leather  first  to  prevent  them 
from  being  torn  off,  and  then  let  them  dry 
before  polishing.  Work  the  polish  thor- 
oughly into  the  leather,  into  all  the  cracks 
and  seams,  and  be  sure  to  get  it  into  the 
space  between  the  soles  and  the  uppers. 
Use  an  old  tooth  brush  for  this  or  a  piece 
of  soft  flannel.  Let  the  polish  dry,  then 
buff  shoes  with  a  soft  cloth  or  buffer. 

Take  all  these  precautions  and  you'll 
be  well-shod  despite  wartime  rationing. 
You'll  also  help  stretch  the  leather  supply 
and  do  a  consumer  war  job. 
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Consumers*  guide 


Rat  tales 

America  is  declaring  war  on  her  rafs,  which  sabotage  milhons  of 
dollars*  worth  of  food  each  year.  You  can  play  an  important 
part  in  this  war. 


THE  PIED  PIPER  of  Hamelin  would 
be  green  with  envy  if  he  could  visit 
Takoma,  Wash.,  today.  For  when  that 
city's  inhabitants  recently  discovered  they 
were  plagued  with  rats,  they  got  together 
and  inaugurated  a  rat-killing  program  that 
is  making  the  Piper  seem  like  a  piker. 
Under  this  program,  house  owners,  ware- 
housemen, and  retailers  are  all  cooperating 
with  governmental  agencies  to  drive 
Takoma's  rats  out  of  their  old  hiding 
places.  This  program  is  proving  so  effec- 
tive that  scarcely  a  rat  dares  to  show  its 
nose  around  Takoma  any  more. 

The  Takoma  antirat  program  is  not 
just  an  isolated  phenomenon.  Campaigns 
against  rats  are  appearing  all  over  the 
country,  as  State  after  State  cooperates  with 
the  Public  Health  Service's  and  the  De- 
partment of  Interior's  educational  drives 
against  destructive  rodents.  Perhaps  the 
most  spectacular  campaign  to  appear  so  far 
is  one  sponsored  by  an  important  farm 
paper  in  the  Northeast.  This  paper 
recently  came  out  with  a  front-page  head- 
line: WANTED  FOR  SABOTAGE:  TEN 
MILLION  DEAD  RATS!  Beneath  this 
startling  advertisement,  the  paper's  editor 
promised  to  pay  a  monthly  prize  to  any  of 
his  readers  who  turned  in  proof  that  they 
had  killed  a  rat  in  that  month.  A  special 
prize  was  to  be  paid  for  the  longest  rat  tail 
turned  in.  Ever  since  it  was  initiated,  the 
contest  has  been  paying  important  divi- 
dends in  rat  tails. 

Campaigns  of  rodent  control  are  quickly 
becoming  one  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  our 
wartime  food  conservation  program.  Not 
until  we  entered  the  war  and  conservation 
of  our  food  supplies  became  so  important, 
did  Americans  fully  realize  the  extent  of 
damage  done  by  rats  and  other  rodents.  If 
enemy  agents  did  as  much  damage  as 
rats,  there  would  be  an  immediate  uproar 
all  over  the  country.  Rats  eat  enough  food 
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to  fill  the  rations  of  millions  of  Americans 
every  year.  In  more  specific  terms,  rats 
cost  every  American  about  S20  a  year. 
Rats  on  farms  cause  an  annual  loss  of  over 
Si. 00  each,  and  in  cities,  each  rat  ruins 
over  $2.00  worth  of  material.  Out  of  our 
food  stocks  alone,  rats  destroy  each  year 
as  much  as  200,000  farmers  can  produce. 
Last  year,  the  value  of  food  sabotaged  by 
rats  was  higher  than  ever  before.  Rats 
also  spread  tvphus  and  other  serious  dis- 
eases. In  many  cities,  rats  even  start 
costlv  fires,  by  chewing  on  insulated  wires. 
As  these  startling  facts  come  to  be  pub- 
licized more  wndely,  otir  entire  country  is 
beginning  to  give  serious  attention  to  our 
rat  problem. 

These  estimates  might  seem  unusually 
large,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  rats  in  this  country  probably 
exceeds  the  human  population.  Ever 
since  the  first  rats  migrated  to  America 
from  Europe,  on  the  ships  of  Columbus, 
they  have  sought  out  the  safest  breeding 
places  and  brought  up  their  huge  litters 
with  practically  no  public  interference. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  United  States  today 
that  is  free  from  rats.  Right  now,  the 
majority  of  them  are  to  be  found  on  farms, 
where  experts  estimate  there  are  at  least 
t^vo  rats  to  every  human  being.  Rats 
have  tended  to  migrate  from  cities  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  because  the 
modernization  of  most  of  our  large  cities 
has  left  them  less  nooks  and  crannies  in 
which  to  breed. 

There  are  three  different  families  of  rats 
in  this  country.  Anyone  who  learns  to 
distinguish  between  these  species  and  their 
habits,  will  find  it  easier  to  devise  effective 
measures  against  them.  The  most  com- 
mon rat  is  the  brown  rat,  which  generally 
infests  barns,  houses,  and  sewers.  This  is 
the  largest  and  most  destructive  rat  in 
existence.  The  brown  rat  is  unable  to 
climb  for  any  considerable  distance.  Con- 
sequently, it  lives  in  basements  and  cellars, 
and  burrows  under  the  ground  to  build 
its  nest.  Black  rats  and  roof  rats  are 
superior  climbers  and  jumpers,  and  live  in 


hollow  walls,  garrets,  empty  boxes,  and 
any  other  open  spaces  around  the  upper 
stories  of  a  house. 

In  Takoma,  Government  agencies  and 
private  home  owners  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  these  habits  in  ferreting  out  the 
city's  rats.  They  took  the  first  step  in 
putting  their  campaign  into  practice, 
with  a  wholesale  cleaning  out  of  vacant 
lots,  sewers,  and  wharves,  which  are 
traditional  hang-outs  of  the  brown  rat. 
All  warehouses  and  retail  establishments 
in  Takoma  have  been  inspected  for  pos- 
sible nesting  places  of  brown  rats.  Even 
empty  railroad  cars  have  been  examined 
for  tramp  rats.  At  the  same  time,  everv 
family  in  Takoma  has  started  a  program 
against  its  own  rats,  in  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  two  ordinances  passed  bv  the 
city  government.  Following  the  instruc- 
tions of  health  officials,  most  home  owners 
have  cleared  out  all  possible  nesting  places 
within  their  homes,  from  basement  to 
attic. 

To  supplement  these  measures  taken  to 
prevent  any  future  rat  litters  from  being 
born,  the  people  of  Takoma  are  wiping 
out  their  existing  rats  with  poison  and 
traps.  For  maximum  effectiveness,  most 
persons  prefer  to  use  spring  traps,  with  a 
variety  of  baits,  including  bread,  grains, 
cheese,  meat.  Many  use  red  squill  for 
poison,  for  it  does  not  endanger  house- 
hold pets.  As  soon  as  the  rats  are  killed, 
they  are  fumigated  and  burned. 

Governmental  rat-control  programs  are 
resulting  in  tremendous  dollar  savings  in 
Takoma  and  other  Northwest  cities.  The 
entire  national  saving,  in  terms  of  food 
stored  on  pantry  shelves  and  in  ware- 
houses, will  probably  never  be  known,  but 
certain  specific  instances  can  be  pointed 
out.  These  programs,  for  instance,  are 
saving  a  grocery  market  in  Florida  $10  a 
week  in  food,  a  turkey  grower  in  Maine 
$300  a  year,  and  a  warehouse  in  Texas  52 
on  every  ton  of  feed  which  it  stores. 
They  are  enabling  America  to  win  an  im- 
portant victory  in  food  conservation,  as 
well  as  in  health,  on  the  home  front. 
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Can  all  you  can 


lt*5  a  war  job  to  save  abundant  food  this  critical 
year^  add  to  our  own  and  the  Nation's  food 
supply.    Here  are  highlights  of  ways  to  success. 


It's  a  war  job  to  save  abundant  foods 
this  critical  year,  add  to  our  own  and  the 
Nation's  food  supply.  The  wealth  of 
luscious  fruits  and  tender  vegetables  in 
gardens  and  markets  just  now  can  add 
color  and  zest  to  winter  menus  and  save 
ration  points  besides.  There'll  be  fewer 
cans  on  our  grocer's  shelves  next  winter 
than  there  were  last  year,  the  experts 
prophesy,  so  it  looks  like  a  good  idea  to 
have  some  well-stocked  shelves  of  our  own. 

Canning  is  a  science.  If  you  can  read, 
if  you  can  count,  if  you  have  the  use  of 
your  two  hands,  and — this  is  important — 
a  fair  supply  of  patience,  you  can  can. 
The  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics  has  prepared  a  booklet  en- 
titled, "Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,"  which  you  may  have  FREE 
by  writing  to  the  Office  of  Information, 
U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  In  it 
you  will  find  the  answers  to  all  your 
questions  even  before  you  ask  them.  And 
step-by-step  pictures  of  the  principal 
methods.  It's  a  veritable  "blueprint" 
for  successful  canning. 

While  you  are  waiting  for  your  copy, 
here  are  a  few  pointers : 

Canned  food  has  had  bacteria,  molds, 
and  other  organisms  in  the  fresh  product, 
made  harmless  by  high  temperatures,  and 
is  sealed  airtight  against  the  entrance  of 
further  destructive  agents. 

There  are  two  approved  canning  proc- 
esses, the  boiling  water  bath  method  and 
the  steam  pressure  canner  method,  and  it 
is  extremely  important  to  know  which 
method  should  be  used  for  each  food. 
The  division  is  simple  and  easy  to  remem- 
ber and  should  never  be  disregarded.  For 
fruits  and  tomatoes  and  pickled  vegetables. 


use  the  boiling  water  bath.  For  all  vege- 
tables, except  tomatoes,  use  the  steam 
pressure  canner.  There's  no  substitute  for 
the  pressure  canner.  You  must  have  one 
for  vegetables,  except  pickled  ones.  So 
if  you  aren't  lucky  enough  to  own  a  pres- 
sure canner  or  can't  get  one  of  the  new 
ones  being  released  this  season,  try  to 
borrow  one,  or  look  up  a  Community 
Canning  Center.  Many  new  canning  cen- 
ters will  be  started  this  season. 

Getting  or  fixing  a  boiling  water  bath 
canner  is  a  different  proposition. 

For  it  a  big  kettle,  metal  pail,  wash 
boiler,  ham  boiler,  or  even  a  lard  can  will 
do.  Any  large  clean  vessel  in  which 
water  can  be  boiled  is  satisfactory  pro- 
vided it  has  a  good  lid,  is  big  enough  to 
hold  several  jars  without  touching,  and 
deep  enough  for  water  to  boil  up  actively 


2  hours  from  garden  to  can,  isthesolden 
canning  rule.    Choose  young  vegetables. 


over  jar  tops.  Since  jars  must  stand  on  a 
rack,  and  processing  starts  with  an  inch 
or  two  of  water  over  the  jar  tops,  the 
vessel  must  be  at  least  3  or  4  inches  taller 
than  the  jars  used. 

The  rack  for  canning  may  be  wire  or 
wood.  Its  duty  is  to  keep  jars  from  touch- 
ing hot  metal  on  the  bottom,  and  to  let 
water  circulate  freely  under  the  jars.  A 
wire  basket  or  rack  can  sometimes  be 
bought.  Or  a  rack  for  cooling  bread  or 
cake  may  serve.  Or,  strips  of  wood  may 
be  fastened  to  make  a  lattice  rack — but 
don't  use  pine  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
resin  would  boil  out  and  get  on  jars. 

After  you  are  sure  you  have  a  canner,  line 
up  your  containers  for  inspection.  If  they 
are  defective  all  your  good  work  may  go  for 
naught.  Cracks,  chipped  places,  im- 
properly fitting  lids  are  the  things  to 


Sort  with  care,  then  wash  every  trace  of 
soil  off  vegetables  with  pure  drinking  water. 
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look  for.  Be  sure  you  know  your  jars  and 
how  to  seal  rhem.  The  main  types  are 
illustrated  and  their  uses  described  in  the 
booklet  on  "Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables." 

Special  Care  for  Jar  Kings: 

Rubber  jar  rings  manufactured  for  home 
canning  this  year  will  be  made  entirely  of 
reclaimed  Wiid  synthetic  rubber — as  was  most 
of  last  year's  supply.  Because  some  of  these 
wartime  jar  rings  have  more  odor  and  less 
"stretch"  than  peacetime  supplies,  extra 
care  should  be  taken  with  them. 

To  help  remove  rubber  odor  and  any  specks 
of  rubber  dust,  scrub  the  jar  rings  with  a 
brush  and  hot  soapy  water.  Then  boil 
them  for  10  minutes  in  water  and  baking 
soda,  allowing  1  quart  of  water  and  1 
tablespoonful  of  soda  to  each  dozen  jar 
rings.  Rinse  well.  Start  with  fresh  soda 
and  water  for  each  lot. 

Do  not  give  wartime  rings  a  stretch  test, 
because  they  will  not  spring  back  as  will 
crude  rubber.  Stretch  them  as  little  as 
possible  by  putting  them  on  the  jars  or  lids 
while  they  are  wet  and  hot.  Wet  rubber 
is  more  pliable. 

Jar  rings  come  in  two  sizes :  The  smaller 
to  fit  on  the  glass  lid,  as  a  collar,  and  the 
larger  or ' '  shoulder' '  size,  to  fit  on  the  glass 
jar  itself. 

With  canner  and  containers  ready,  the 
next  question  is  what  and  how  much  to 
can.  If  you  canned  last  year  and  have  any- 
thing left  over,  by  all  means  make  an  in- 
ventory before  you  start  this  season's 
work.  No  use  spending  time  on  foods  your 


family  won't  eat,  or  putting  up  more  than 
you  can  possibly  use  or  store  properly. 
Even  though  home-canned  garden  products 
may  keep  a  long  time  without  actual  spoil- 
age, they  lose  vitamin  value  in  time  and 
also  change  in  color,  flavor,  and  texture. 
In  general,  canning  specialists  suggest 
keeping  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  only 
from  one  canning  season  to  the  next. 
Holding  canned  food  too  long  is  a  way  of 
cheating  the  family  of  nutritive  value,  the 
best  flavor,  and  other  appetizing  qualities 
of  the  canned  produce. 

Fresh,  Fresh,  Fresh! 

It  can't  be  said  too  many  times  about 
fruit  and  vegetables  for  canning.  You 
needn't  go  as  far  as  the  man  who  wouldn't 
pick  his  vegetables  until  his  wife  called 
from  the  kitchen  that  the  water  was  boil- 
ing, but  he  did  have  an  idea. 

Gather  vour  garden  stuff  or  go  to  market 
just  before  canning  time.  Don't  bring 
into  your  kitchen  more  than  you  can 
handle  quickly.  If  you're  buying — par- 
ticularly vegetables — get  locally  grown 
produce.  Get  fresh,  good-looking  food 
and  rush  it  into  your  kitchen.  Fruits 
should  be  firm  and  ripe;  vegetables  young 
and  tender.  Know  how  many  pints  or 
quarts  of  canned  food  will  be  made  from, 
say,  a  bushel  of  beans  or  tomatoes,  or  a 
few  cups  of  berries,  before  you  start.  That 
way  you'll  come  out  even,  with  jars.  A 
table  on  page  13  in  your  "blueprint,"  the 
booklet  on  "Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,"  has  it  all  figured  out  for  you. 

And  now  here  you  are  with  your  canner. 


your  jars,  your  blueprint,  and  your  deter- 
mination.   Good  luck  and  good  eating! 

SKIP  THESE 

Best  not  to  try  canning  any  of  these,  say 
the  experts : 

Cabbage  (except  as  sauerkraut),  cauli- 
flower, celery,  cucumbers,  eggplant,  let- 
tuce, onions,  parsnips,  ttu^nips.  Flavor 
and  texture  of  some  are  apt  to  be  poor; 
others  are  better  stored. 

Baked  beans,  and  foods  of  that  kind. 
Processing  at  home  is  too  difficult. 

Vegetable  mixtures.  It  takes  special  di- 
rections for  each  combination  of  food. 
Under  home  conditions  it  is  more  satis- 
factory, and  safer,  to  can  foods  separately 
and  combine  later. 

WARNING! 

Watch  out  for  inaccuracy  in  the  gage  of 
your  steam  pressure  canner.  Before  you  start 
canning  make  sure  your  gage  is  registering 
accurately.  Check  dial-type  pressure  gage 
with  a  test  gage.  Ask  the  dealer  to  do 
this  testing  for  you,  or  consult  your 
county  home  demonstration  agent.  A 
weighted  tvpe  of  gage  needs  only  to  be 
cleaned. 

Don't  be  a  smarty  and  try  other  canning 
methods.  The  least  vou  may  do  is  to 
spoil  some  good  food.  Don't  use  oven 
canning.  Serious  accidents  have  occured 
from  exploding  jars.  And  don't  can  fruits 
or  vegetables  by  the  open  kettle  method. 
Use  this  only  for  pickles  and  preserves.  To 
work  quickly  in  canning  fruit  juices  handle 
small  batches.  Store  juice  away  from  light. 


Two  pairs  of  hands  are  better  than  one  to  get  vegetables  ready  Out  of  the  boiling  water  bath  on  to  a  cooling  rack,  in  this  case 
for  canning.    The  pressure  cooker  is  used  for  non-acid  vegetables,    a  flat  slab  of  wood,  come  this  homemaker's  canned  peaches. 
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Continued  from  p.  3 

the  child  that  they  plan  to  adopt  one  of 
their  own  if  the  Phillips  move  away. 

High  rents  are  predominant  in  camp 
areas,  with  few  or  no  apartments  to  be 
had.  The  situation  in  Petersburg  is  prob- 
ably typical.  Everyone  wants  an  apart- 
ment. Rooms  in  private  homes  are  all 
that  are  available;  some  few  with  kitchen 
privileges.  Emergency  broadcasts  to  get 
more  rooms  have  helped.  Following  an 
editorial  in  a  local  paper,  30  homes  that 
had  never  before  rented  rooms,  opened 
their  doors  to  servicemen's  families. 

At  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  the  housing  situ- 
ation became  so  critical  that  the  Army 
News  ran  an  editorial,  asking:  "  Would 
you  like  to  have  your  family  to  sleep  on 
a  park  bench?" 

' '  Warn  your  wife,  your  family,  and  your 
sweetheart,"  the  editorial  continued. 
"Tell  them  to  wait  until  you  can  make  a 
reservation  for  them  .  .  .  until  you  can 
rent  a  dwelling  if  you  plan  to  stay." 

When  the  husband  writes  home  to  his 
family  that  living  conditions  are  impossi- 
ble— hold  everything  about  selling  the 
furniture  and  giving  away  the  cat — the 
wife  would  do  well  to  listen.  But  some- 
times she  doesn't,  and  then  she  invites 
unnecessary  hardships  for  the  children, 
her  husband,  and  for  herself. 

When  quarters  are  obtained  there  is 
the  matter  of  living  through  the  disturbed 
days.  An  extreme  case  is  reported  by  a 
USO  worker  in  Petersburg:  A  woman 
who  was  so  upset  and  worried  that  she 
thought  she  was  sick.  As  a  "prescrip- 
tion," the  woman's  doctor  sent  her  to 
advise  with  the  USO  worker — object:  to 
get  the  woman  settled  in  a  job  or  in 
volunteer  work  which  would  make  her 
forget  her  troubles. 

To  help  servicemen's  wives  keep  them- 
selves occupied  while  their  husbands  are 
on  duty  (and  many  of  the  men  get  off 
for  week  ends  only)  the  Union  Street 
USO  in  Petersburg  is  sponsoring  a 
varied  program  of  activities  throughout 
the  week.  The  schedule  is:  Monday,  lit- 
erary club;  Tuesday,  Art  club;  Wednesday, 
wives'  glee  club,  wives'  luncheon,  and 
bridge  class;  Thursday,  knitting  and 
nursery  group;  Friday,  Art  club. 

This  full  program  of  activities  is  in  addi- 
tion to  volunteer  work  done  individually 
by  the  servicemen's  wives,  who  mend 
uniforms  and  sew  insignia  on  the  uniforms 
of  servicemen,  who  come  to  the  USO  for 
help,  assist  at  the  information  desk,  and 
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generally  make  themselves  useful  from  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  7  at  night. 

Mrs.  Florence  Fox,  who  took  a  vacation 
from  her  teaching  job  in  New  York  to 
visit  her  soldier  husband  at  Camp  Lee  finds 
the  days  pass  quickly  when  she  does  vol- 
unteer work  at  the  Traveler's  Aid  infor- 
mation desk,  or  helps  to  make  place 
cards  and  arrange  decorations  for  USO 
festivities. 

Generally  the  entertainment  problem  is 
easier  for  wives  in  a  large  city,  since  there 
are  more  theaters,  schools,  libraries,  art 
galleries  there  to  keep  them  busy.  In 
post  towns  the  situation  is  different  as 
there  is  such  an  influx  of  servicemen's 
wives  and  community  facilities  are  often 
so  limited  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
provide  something  special  for  them. 

Since  many  of  the  boys  who  are  stationed 
near  Baltimore  are  there  for  a  short  time 
only,  their  families  usually  stay  only  a 
few  days.  For  these  transient  families, 
shelter  for  a  few  hours  or  days  is  the  big 
problem.  Solving  this  problem  and  pro- 
viding recreation  and  services  for  the  men 
themselves  have  been  the  major  activities 
of  the  Charles  Street  USO. 

But  recently  it  was  decided  to  organize  a 
group  of  the  wives  into  their  own  group. 
The  idea  wasn't  to  help  the  wives  but  to 
gives  the  wives  a  chance  to  help.  The 
project  has  served  a  double  service,  how- 
ever. The  wives,  whose  husbands  for 
the  most  part  are  in  foreign  service,  say 
the  activities  have  helped  them  to  "forget 
their  worries." 

When  her  husband  was  first  sent  to 
England  with  the  Transportation  Corps, 
Eloise  Pelton  spent  all  her  evenings  sitting 
alone  in  her  four-room  apartment  on  the 
outskirts  of  Baltimore.  She  refused  invi- 
tations.  People  got  on  her  nerves.  Then 


This  army  wife  has  her  house  on  wheels, 
so  crowded  conditions  don't  worry  her. 


she  decided  it  was  time  to  force  herself  to 
do  something.  Now  she  is  active  in  the 
woman's  Bar  Association  and  works  2 
nights  a  week  with  the  wives'  group  at 
the  USO. 

"It's  a  temptation  to  retreat  into  your 
shell,"  says  Mrs.  Pelton.  "But  you  should 
drive  yourself  to  get  out  and  meet  people. 
It  will  be  just  too  bad  if  the  boys  come 
back  broadened  by  their  many  experiences 
to  find  little  girls  who  haven't  grown  up." 

So  this  young  wife  keeps  busy  while  she 
waits  the  day  of  her  soldier's  return. 

Where  there  are  children  the  wife's 
problem  is  not  how  to  keep  busy,  but  how 
to  get  an  occasional  night  off  for  volun- 
teer work  or  recreation. 

You'd  be  surprised  how  often  the  land- 
lady comes  to  the  rescue,  the  traditional 
antipathy  of  landladies  to  babies  not- 
withstanding. Mothers-in-law  not  in- 
frequently perform  the  same  service.  And, 
of  course,  mothers. 

Mrs.  Ray  G.  Allen  has  a  pretty  full 
day's  schedule  without  any  volunteer 
work,  since  she  has  the  feeding,  washing, 
mending,  and  housekeeping  to  do  for  her 
two  young  sons,  and  writes  her  husband 
a  6-  to  8-page  letter  every  night  to  boot. 
But  on  Monday  nights  she  finds  time  to 
help  at  a  USO  dancing  class,  while  her 
mother-in-law  takes  care  of  the  children. 

Mrs.  Allen  can  speak  of  the  problems  of 
servicemen's  wives  with  authority,  for  her 
husband  was  called  into  the  service  in 
February  1941,  10  days  after  their  first 
baby  was  born.  For  the  next  6  months 
they  lived  on  the  pay  of  a  first  class  pri- 
vate. It  was  only  $36.00  a  month  then. 
How  they  did  it,  Mrs.  Allen  wonders  now, 
but  living  costs  were  lower  at  that  time. 
Their  one-room  apartment  cost  $8.00  a 
month;  $12  went  for  groceries;  and  milk 
for  the  baby  was  $3.00.  That  didn't 
leave  much  for  clothes  or  entertainment, 
but  the  Aliens  used  to  go  for  long  walks  in 
the  park  and  played  cards. 

"Anyhow,  the  baby  was  such  a  toy  that 
he  kept  us  entertained,"  Mrs.  Allen  ex- 
plained with  a  smile  that  twinkled  in  her 
eyes  and  curved  her  lips. 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  serviceman's 
wife.  After  listening  to  dozens  of  them 
talking,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
American  soldiers  are  such  good  fighters. 
Their  wives  so  desperately  want  to  back 
them  up,  want  to  do  the  right  thing. 
Sometimes  they  are  hasty  and  impulsive. 
And  occasionally  they  are  querulous.  But 
mostly  they  are  courageous  and  adjustable. 
They  too,  are  good  soldiers. 
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April  22  through  May  21 

Good  news  for  homemakers  is  that  in  2  or 
3  months  from  now  there  will  again  be 
stainless  steel  cutlery  for  the  buying,  thanks 
to  the  recent  amendment  of  a  WPB  order. 
Manufacturers  are  now  being  permitted  to 
make  cutlery,  and  that  means  not  only  par- 
ing knives  and  such  items,  but  table  cutlery 
with  plastic  or  wood  handles  as  well,  out 
of  stainless  steel  if  they  can  get  it.  For 
household  kitchen  cutlery,  the  amended 
order  allows  them  to  use  in  each  quarter 
35  percent,  and  for  household  table  cut- 
lery 50  percent,  of  the  average  quarterly 
amount  of  metal  that  they  used  for  the  same 
purposes  during  the  base  period,  the  year 
beginning  July  1,  1940,  and  ending  June 
30,  1  941 .  That  doesn't  add  up  to  a  larger 
quantity  of  cutlery  available,  but  better 
quality. 

Although  chrome  stainless  steel  can  also 
be  used  now  by  flatware  manufacturers, 
homemakers  will  see  none  of  it.  All  that 
has  been  released  by  WPB  will  go  into  the 
making  of  knives,  forks,  dessert  spoons,  and 
teaspoons  for  sale  to  hospitals,  war  plant 
cafeterias,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  other 
institutional  users  of  flatware. 

Use  and  reuse  your  wrapping  paper  and 
brown  paper  bags,  says  WPB.  R  eoson  for 
this  caution  is  that  the  wrapping  paper 
shortage  is  going  to  get  worse.  There  will 
be  practically  no  wrapping  paper  then  for 
items  that  can  be  carried  without  being 
wrapped  such  as  books,  or  small  articles 
that  can  be  tucked  into  a  handbag.  And 
the  brown  paper  bags  for  groceries  will  have 
to  be  reused  a  number  of  times.  Because  of 
this,  WPB  says,  hang  on  to  them.  It  esti- 
mates that  such  a  bag,  if  taken  core  of  will 
be  good  for  as  many  as  nine  trips. 

Back  of  the  wrapping  paper  shortage  is 
the  tremendous  amount  of  paper  board  car- 
tons being  used  for  overseas  shipment,  and 
that  never  comes  back.  To  send  one  jeep 
overseas,  for  example,  takes  784  pounds  of 
wrapping  material!  That's  simple  wrapping 
compared  to  what  more  delicate  or  perish- 
able equipment  needs,  which  must  be  pro- 
tected not  only  against  the  weather  but 
must  often  be  packed  to  withstand  shock. 

Black-market  nylon  may  not  be  what  it 
seems,  cautions  OPA.  Some  people  are 
paying  over  $5  a  pair  for  this  black-market 


hosiery  which  is  marked  nylon  and  is  in 
reality,  only  a  sheer  rayon  stocking  which 
con  be  purchased  in  any  shop  for  $1.75 
under  existing  ceiling  prices. 

Still  other  block-market  nylon  hosiery  is 
merely  a  type  of  rayon  which  may  sell  for 
no  more  than  69  cents  under  ceiling  prices. 
The  black  marketeer  treats  this  type  with  a 
chemical  solution  that  gives  it  a  nylon-like 
sheen,  but  it  usually  goes  to  pieces  because 
the  chemicals  in  the  solution  cause  the  rayon 
fibers  to  disintegrate. 

There  is,  however,  a  small  amount  of 
genuine  nylon  hosiery  on  the  black  market. 
Some  of  it  may  be  mode  from  nylon  yarn 
which  has  been  stolen,  perhaps  by  hijacking 
the  trucks  while  en  route  to  the  plants  where 
it  is  to  be  manufactured  into  cloth  from 
which  parachutes  are  made.  Such  "para- 
chute hosiery'  '  often  sells  for  $10  or  more 
a  pair  in  the  black  market  when  the  top 
price  for  best  quality  nylon  hose  is  $2.50. 
However,  nylon  hose  is  practically  non- 
existent in  the  regular  market  because  no 
nylon  yarn  is  allocated  for  the  manufacture 
of  hosiery. 

New  Year  for  fuel-oil  coupons  comes  on 
September  1,  and  simple  reopplication 
forms  for  next  season's  fuel-oil  rations  will 
be  mailed  out  early  this  month,  soys  OPA. 
Consumers  are  being  asked  to  return  these 
forms  within  7  days  after  they  receive  them. 
This  will  enable  local  War  Price  and  Ra- 
tioning Boards  to  begin  handling  them 
immediately  and  thus  start  issuing  ration 
coupons  by  July  1.  Early  issuance  will 
relieve  storage  facilities  and  permit  con- 
sumers to  fill  up  their  tanks  during  the 
summer  and  early  fall  months  when  deal- 
ers' trucks  and  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion are  not  so  busy. 

Off  the  ration  list  ore  the  typewriters, 
both  new  and  used,  which  dealers  have  on 
hand.  This  does  not  affect,  however,  the 
distribution  of  new  typewriters  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  manufacturers.  They  continue 
to  be  controlled  by  WPB.  Prices  also  will 
stay  the  some. 

Victory  Gardens  are  still  badly  needed, 
if  soldiers  and  civilians  are  to  continue  to 
be  well  fed  soys  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration. Each  soldier  eats  a  ton  of  food  a 
year,  and  the  amount  is  considerably  more 
than  that  when  he  is  sent  overseas.  Army 


and  Lend-Lease  needs  continue.  Victory 
gardens  meant  the  difference  between 
abundance  and  scarcity  last  year,  and  may 
even  mean  more  this  year.  Plant  all  you 
con,  therefore,  grow  as  much  as  you  did 
last  year,  and  if  possible,  enlarge  your 
Victory  Garden. 

Don't  travel  any  more  than  absolutely 
necessary  is  the  advice  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation.  This  is  invasion 
year  and  transportation  facilities  ore 
needed  for  the  war. 

Savings  for  consumers  are  what  the  new 
cents  per  selling  unit  mark-ups  established 
by  OPA  mean.  Th  is  action  has  already 
been  token  on  snap  beans,  peas,  spinach, 
carrots,  eggplant,  cucumbers,  coconuts, 
and  also  on  fresh  fish  and  sea  food.  This 
new  type  of  ceiling  simplifies  the  establish- 
ment of  retail  ceiling  prices  and  prevents  the 
excessive  prices  to  consumers  that  resulted 
under  percentage  mark-ups.  As  retailers 
increased  their  margins  on  a  percentage 
basis  with  increases  in  the  prices  they  paid 
for  food  items  the  cost  of  those  items  pyr- 
amided for  the  consumer. 

CONSUMER  CALENDAR 

Processed  fooc/s— Blue  stamps  A8,  B8,  C8, 

D8,  E8,  F8,  G8,  H8,  J8,  K8,  L8,  M8,  N8, 
P8,  08,  R8,  S8,  T8,  U8,  and  V8,  worth 
10  points  each  valid  indefinitely.  Blue 
tokens  may  be  used  as  change. 

Rationed  meats,   fats,   etc. — Red  stamps 

A8,  B8,  C8,  D8,  E8,  F8,  G8,  H8,  J8,  K8, 
L8,  M8,  N8,  P8,  Q8,  R8,  S8,  T8,  U8,  V8, 
and  W8,  worth  1  0  points  each,  valid  indefi- 
nitely.   Redtokensmoy  be  used  as  change. 

Sugar — Stamps  30  and  31  valid  indefinitely. 
Sugar  stomp  40  worth  5  pounds  of  sugar  for 
home  canning,  valid  throu  gh  Feb  ruory 
1945. 

Shoes — Airplane  stamps  1  and  2  valid  in- 
definitely. 

Fuel  oil — Period  4  and  5  coupons  worth  10 
gallons  will  be  valid  through  Sepember  30. 

Gasoline — AlO  coupons  (3  gallons)  valid 
in  Eastern  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Outside  that  area  All  coupons  (3 
gallons)  valid  through  June  21.  Al  2  cou- 
pons (3  gallons)  valid  June  22  through 
September  21 . 
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The  Barb  in  Rhubarb 

Rhubarb  migrated  from  southern  Siberia 
to  new  America  in  the  late  1700's  to 
appear  deep  in  a  pie  crust  as  a  substitute 
for  apples,  and  was  thereupon  known  by 
a  homelier  specific,  namely,  "pieplant." 

Earlier  in  England  "phisicians  with  a 
lyttell  Rubarb  purge(d)  many  humors  of 
the  body,"  and  it  was  believed  then  that 
"perpetual  rhubarb  chewers  .  .  .  get  a 
canine  appetite."  Elizabeth  herself  used 
rhubarb  leaves  as  an  herb-pot.  But  later 
in  America  it  was  discovered  that  crino- 
lined and  bewigged  Americans  turned  up 
their  buckled  toes  after  eating  the  heart- 
shaped  rhubarb  leaf  which  contains  poison- 
ous oxalic  salts  and  acids. 

This  garden  pieplant  grows,  however, 
in  most  U.  S.  Victory  gardens  wherever 
the  ground  freezes  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4 
inches  or  more.  Housewives  still  use  the 
stalks  as  did  our  greatgrandmothers  in 
1858  for  making  pie-plant  butter  "a  nice 
preserve  for  children,"  and  as  a  substitute 
for  fresh  fruit  in  early  summer — but  not 
as  a  spinach  alternate.  Large  doses  of 
the  leaves  are  fatal — that's  the  barb  in 
rhubarb. 


Not  for  Desert  Denizens 

When  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  down  in 
Panama  she  kept  the  lights  going  con- 
tinuously in  her  closet  to  dry  the  atmos- 
phere, in  order  to  minimize  the  develop- 
ment of  mildew  which  is  always  prevalent 
in  very  humid  and  hot  regions.  But  prac- 
tically all  cotton  fabrics  and  leather  goods, 
whether  in  Panama  or  Idaho,  when  kept  in 
a  warm,  damp  space  away  from  direct 
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sunlight  will  mildew  quite  readily.  Mil- 
dew growth  can  be  stopped  by  fumigation 
with  formaldehyde  candles  in  a  closed 
room.  Or  cotton  fabrics  can  be  made 
mildew  resistant — and  water  repellent — 
by  this  simple  method:  Immerse  the  fabric 
to  be  treated  in  soapsuds  made  from  soft 
water  and  a  good  neutral  laundry  soap. 
Heat  for  a  few  minutes,  stirring  and  turn- 
ing the  fabric  to  be  sure  that  it  is  throughly 
wet  with  the  soap  solution.  Then  squeeze 
out  the  excess  soap  and,  without  rinsing, 
immerse  the  fabric  in  a  solution  of  cad- 
mium chloride  crystals,  1}^  ounces  to  the 
gallon  of  water.  Heat  for  about  15 
minutes,  wring  out,  and  without  rinsing, 
hang  to  dry  on  a  twine  clothesline. 


From  the  Fish  File 

No  fishy  odor  will  cling  to  your  hands  if 
you  soak  them  thoroughly  in  icy  cold 
water  before  handling  raw  fish.  .  .  . 

Delicate  cells  break  down  and  the 
flavorful  juices  escape  into  the  water  if 
you  thaw  frozen  fish  by  placing  it  in 
water.  Thaw  fish  gradually  in  the 
refrigerator  .  .  . 

If  a  fishbone  becomes  lodged  between 
your  teeth,  reach  for  a  lemon  not  the 
pliers.  Undiluted  lemon  juice  dissolves 
all  but  the  larger  fish  bones.  .  .  . 

Now  is  the  time  to  barbecue  small  fish 
outdoors — after  first  catching  them  in  a 
fresh  stream  nearby!  Scale  and  clean  these 
half  and  one-pounders,  run  a  stick  into 
their  mouths,  then  through  the  bodies 
lengthwise.  Prop  the  stick  over  hot 
embers  and  allow  the  fish  to  cook  until 
tender.  Spread  with  butter,  season,  and 
serve  from  the  sticks.  Delicious! 

This  Will  Stick 

A  brand-new  waxy  corn,  offspring  of 
Iowa  hybrid  and  oriental  corns,  has  been 
planted  this  year  to  replace  the  imported 
rootstock  starch  from  the  cassava  plant 
which  up  until  now  was  necessary  for  the 


manufacture  of  adhesives.  About  10,000 
bushels  of  seed  corn  have  been  sowed  this 
spring — enough  to  produce  87,500,000 
pounds  of  waxy  starch,  replacing  more 
than  the  minimum  formerly  shipped  from 
present  war  areas  for  U.  S.  adhesives. 


Vital  Vitamin 

Permanent  blindness  and  injury  to  the 
pituitary  glands  in  young  calves  result 
when  proper  precautions  are  not  taken  to 
provide  an  adequate  source  of  Vitamin  A 
for  the  animals,  the  USDA  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  reports.  Eyesight  can 
be  restored,  however,  in  a  young  bull 
according  to  experiments,  after  3  months 
of  inadequate  vitamin  A  diet,  by  sub- 
cutaneous injections  of  12  milligrams 
of  carotene  in  oil  each  day  for  6  weeks.  A 
prolonged  vitamin  A  deficiency  causes 
permanent  blindness  in  the  calves  although 
strength  is  regained  when  the  vitamin  is 
replaced  in  their  diet. 


Grasshopper  Statistics 

Youngsters  have  fewer  grasshoppers  to 
threaten  with  the  dire  admonition:  "Spit 
tobacco  or  die!"  for  the  grasshopper 
population  is  on  the  decline,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Last  fall  adult  hoppers  were 
down  nearly  a  third,  and  egg  production 
47  percent. 

LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 
Every  Saturday — Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.  C.        12:15  p.  m.  EWT 
11:15  a.  m.  CWT 
10:15  a.  m.  MWT 
9:15  a.  m.  PWT 

Dramatizations,  interviews,  questions  and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.     Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you  by  the 
WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
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JULY  finds  the  home  food  front  in  good 
shape.  That  this  is  the  case  with  the 
war  at  its  height,  and  following  a  year 
when  more  foodstuff's  were  rationed  than 
now,  is  a  reward  for  good  management 
and  accomplishment  of  the  people. 

When  the  war  started,  greater  produc- 
tion by  our  farmers  was  urged  and  the 
farmers  responded.  Each  year  they  set 
new  records.  But  despite  the  great  pro- 
duction in  1943  we  were  rationed  more 
strenuously  on  the  very  commodities 
which  the  farmers  were  producing  in 
quantities  greater  than  ever  before.  This 
production  was  to  fill  the  gigantic  pipe 
lines  leading  to  the  bases  of  our  war  opera- 
tions strewn  over  the  globe,  and  extending 
to  all  of  our  allies  receiving  food  from  us. 
It  took  a  long  time  to  fill  these  far-flung 
pipes.  The  food  which  went  into  filling 
them  was  absorbed  from  the  excess  pro- 
duction and  from  civilian  uses.  Now  the 
pipe  lines  are  filled.  The  food  now  pour- 
ing in  at  one  end  forces  food  out  of  the 
other  end  of  the  pipe. 

How  was  this  great  reservoir  that  filled 
the  pipe  lines  to  our  war  effort  accumu- 
lated? It  was  done  by  everyone  along  the 
food  line,  from  the  plow  to  the  plate. 
Farmers  grew  more  food.  Housewives 
conserved  more  food.  Everyone  shared 
more  food.  Victory  gardeners  produced 
more  than  half  of  the  fresh  vegetables  con- 
sumed last  year.  This  permitted  the  regu- 
lar farm  crops  to  be  processed  and  to  flow 
into  packing  the  pipe  lines.  Housewives 
canned  record  amounts  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  juices.  Food  processors,  distributors, 
and  retailers  increased  their  production, 
and  adjusted  their  processing  to  meet  the 
varied  demands  of  war.  Millions  of  men 
and  women  left  their  walks  of  life  to  help 
out  on  farms  and  in  canneries.  All  of  us 
shared  food  by  making  rationing  of  and 
price  control  on  food  work. 

Today  we  must  keep  the  food  flowing 
through  the  pipe  line  at  home  and  abroad. 
Because  the  pipe  line  is  full  now  does 


not  mean  that  food  will  flow  out  of  the 
other  end  unless  more  food  is  forced  into  it, 
constantly.  Work  must  be  carried  on  this 
year  with  even  greater  thoroughness  and 
enthusiasm. 

It  will  take  four  million  volunteers  to 
bring  in  the  harvest.  Canneries  will  need 
three-quarters  of  a  million  part-time  volun- 
teers to  put  away  our  bumper  crop  of 
perishables  for  our  joldiers,  our  war  work- 
ers, and  our  lend-lease  commitments. 
Twenty-two  million  Victory  gardens  must 
pour  their  harvest  into  the  common  pot. 
Home  canning  must  keep  pace.  There  is 
no  place  for  idleness  or  waste  if  we  are  to 
keep  up — if  we  are  to  maintain — the  rela- 
tively good  supply  of  food.  The  battle 
isn't  won,  it  is  just  going  well,  and  that's 
not  the  time  to  stop. 

Because  most  of  the  food  flowing  through 
the  pipe  line  is  consumed  within  the  year  it 
is  produced  there  can  be  no  sureness  on 
future  supplies.  Textile  manufacturers 
know  that  if  they  put  so  much  cotton 
under  the  looms  they  will  come  out  with 
so  much  fabric  but  a  farmer  never  knows, 
with  that  same  degree  of  accuracy,  what 
kind  of  a  return  he  will  get  from  the  seeds 
he  plants.  All  the  variables  of  weather 
and  insects,  fertilizer,  and  labor  affect  his 
crop;  so  do  these  factors  in  the  aggregate 
affect  the  national  food  supply.  There- 
fore, we  must  be  prepared  for  emergencies. 

In  order  to  have  enough,  we  must  be 
ready  to  dope  with  abundances  in  some 
crops,  to  make  use  of  them  in  such  a  way 
that  we  withdraw  the  pressure  from  sup- 
plies which,  for  some  unforeseeable  reason, 
are  in  short  supply.  The  proper  use  of 
these  plentiful  foods,  whether  the  plenty 
occurs  nationally  or  locally,  is  essential  to 
the  best  food  management  by  using  them 
on  the  table,  canning  them,  buying  them 
freely  wherever  they  occur.  We  can  help, 
not  only  to  keep  them  from  being  wasted 
but  to  save  other  foods  that  are  not  in  such 
fortunate  abundance. 

Everyone  on  the  food  front,  housewives. 
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communities,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and 
all  handlers  of  food,  can  help  in  moving 
abundances. 

Here  are  some  of  the  prospects  for  the 
coming  few  months. 

We  are  now  coming  into  the  peak  of 
production  of  fresh  vegetables.  Commer- 
cial growers  appear  to  be  exceeding  goals 
by  some  20  percent.  The  homemaker  who 
has  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  at  the  peak 
production  time  not  only  has  saved  them 
for  the  winter  but  has  supplied  herself 
with  food  which  will  be  in  shorter  supply 
later  on.  For  despite  heavy  production  of 
fresh  vegetables  and  a  heavy  pack  the  de- 
mands of  war  on  the  canned  supply  will 
be  greater  this  year  than  last.  Supplies  of 
canned  fruits  and  juices  will  continue  low. 

Egg  production  in  the  early  months  of 
1944  has  been  at  an  all-time  high,  and 
1944  production  for  the  year  as  a  whole 
may  exceed  the  1943  all-time  record  of 
about  5,000,000,000  dozen  by  3  per- 
cent. Estimated  average  per  capita  con- 
sumption for  1944  is  353  eggs,  as  compared 
with  344  in  1943-  Both  of  these  figures 
are  more  than  15  percent  above  the  1935-39 
average  of  298. 

The  peak  of  egg  production  this  spring 
has  been  at  an  all-time  high  and  the  need 
for  a  continued  high  rate  of  civilian  con- 
sumption remains. 

Civilians  may  expect  less  chicken  this 
year  than  last,  when  consumption  was 
28.1  pounds  per  capita.  This  amount  was 
57  percent  above  the  1935-39  average  of 
17.9.  Estimates  are  that  under  present 
prices  and  buying  power  civilians  would 
buy  an  average  of  28  to  32  pounds  during 
the  year  if  that  much  were  available. 

Regardless  of  the  reduction  in  point 
values  of  many  foods,  the  problem  of 
securing  farm  labor  and  food  processing 
plant  labor  remains  critical.  Production 
and  processing  labor  needs  are  based  on 
goals  determined  far  in  advance  of  the 
growing  season.  With  these  goals  at  an 
all-time  high,  labor  forces  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  attain  them. 

The  drafting  of  younger  farm  workers, 
the  difficulties  of  shifting  workers  from  one 
area  to  another,  and  the  fact  that  housing, 
working  conditions,  and  wages  must 
compete  with  those  prevailing  in  war 
industries  all  add  to  the  problem. 

Since  April  1940,  more  than  4,000,000 
actual  or  potential  farm  workers  have  left 
agriculture  for  the  armed  forces  or  non- 
farm  work,  more  than  1,000,000  going  to 


the  armed  forces.  Despite  these  losses  and 
with  farm  population  4,000,000  less  than 
during  the  last  war,  our  farmers  produced 
47  percent  more  food  in  1943  than  in  1918. 

The  numerical  gap  in  our  farm  labor 
force  has  been  partially  filled  by  older 
men,  and  women  and  children,  but  there 
remains  a  tremendous  gap  in  stamina  and 
skill  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  young  and 
experienced  men. 

Specific  requirements  for  volunteer  farm 
labor  call  for  2,000,000  men,  1,200,000 
boys  and  girls,  and  800,000  women.  Food 
processing  plant  labor  needs  call  for 
750,000  part-time  workers  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Among  steps  being  taken  to  improve 
farm  labor  and  food  processing  labor 
recruited  are :  Use  of  all  available  prisoners 
of  war;  increased  use  of  imported  labor 
from  Mexico,  Jamaica,  Bahamas,  and 
other  nearby  countries;  increased  use  of 
women  and  part-time  workers;  and  inten- 
sive local  community  recruiting  drives. 

Other  factors  besides  production  affect 
our  current  food  supply.  As  a  result  of 
increased  income,  millions  of  Americans 
have  found  they  can  buy  more  food  and 
demand  higher  qualities.  Coupled  with 
increased  incomes  we  have  scarcity  of 
many  manufactured  commodities  which 
we  are  ready  and  willing  to  buy.  This 
surplus  money  often  goes  to  the  food 
market,  again  increasing  the  demand. 

Taking  these  things  into  consideration 
as  they  affect  our  food  supply  the  last  half 
of  1944  finds  us  with  6  to  8  percent  less 
butter  for  civilians  than  they  had  in  the 
first  half,  15  percent  less  lard  but  12  per- 
cent more  margarine  and  6  percent  more 
shortening  and  other  edible  oils.  Esti- 
mates point  to  10  percent  more  citrus 
fruit  than  the  previous  year. 

We  will  consume  slightly  less  fluid  milk 
and  cream  this  year  than  we  did  in  1943 
but  at  that  our  per  capita  consumption 
will  be  16  percent  above  our  peacetime 
(1935-39)  average.  It  also  appears  that 
adequate  supplies  of  sugar  will  be  avail- 
able for  all  essential  needs  but  with  no 
increase  in  household  allotments. 

This  adds  up  to  enough  wholesome 
food  for  all.  We  can  continue  to  have  it  if 
we  continue  to  work  as  we  have  in  the 
past  to  produce  it  and  share  it. 
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Fabrics  of  the  future 


COATS  made  from  milk,  suitings  from 
soybean  and  peanut  protein,  Mackinaws 
from  tree  bark  and  wool,  dress  fabrics  from 
wood  pulp,  draperies  from  synthetic  resins, 
tablecloths  and  bedspreads  from  glass, 
handbags  from  petroleum  and  salt — these 
are  a  few  of  the  wonders  of  the  future! 
They're  coming  out  of  the  flasks  and  test 
tubes  of  the  chemists  of  the  country,  the 
results  of  experiments  on  new  materials  to 
meet  war  needs.  When  the  last  round  of 
ammunition  has  been  fired  and  the  last 
battle  has  been  won  manufacturers  will  get 
the  green  light  and  many  of  these  discover- 
ies will  make  their  way  onto  the  wonder 
markets  of  peacetime.  Clothing,  hand- 
bags, hosiery,  draperies,  table  linens,  and 
even  window  screens  are  in  for  transforma- 
tions because  of  them. 

A  number  of  fibers  are  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stages  now,  but  may  prove  to  be, 
say  their  makers,  fabrics  of  tomorrow,  too. 
Among  them  are  palco,  a  fabric  made  from 
the  inner  fiber  of  the  bark  of  the  redwood 
tree  mixed  with  wool;  zein,  a  derivative 
of  corn  meal;  alginate  fibers,  some  of  which 
are  mildew  resistant;  and  seaweed  fiber. 
The  latter  is  now  being  experimented 
on  in  Great  Britain  and  is  said  to 
be  noninflammable. 

For  the  tough  knocks  that  fabrics  in 
children's  play  clothes  must  take  and  the 
all-weather  heavy  duty  abuse  of  farm 
work  and  the  pull  and  strain  of  outdoor 
sports  a  fabric  has  been  developed  that 
can  take  it.  It  is  highly  waterproof, 
windproof,  and  tear  resistant  and  is  made 
from  cotton.  The  Army  is  putting  it  to 
use  now  in  uniforms  for  ski  troops  and 
mountain  units  and  other  special  fortes. 

This  material  is  woven  into  what  the 
Army  calls  "five  harness  sateen,"  because 
of  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the 
looms  which  weave  it.  The  fabric  is  a  new 


development  in  the  sateen  field  and  is  so 
strong  that  it  scarcely  can  be  torn.  Tests 
have  shown  that  even  when  a  hole  is  cut 
in  the  material  it  is  hard  to  tear  it. 

Another  chemical  treatment  for  cotton, 
still  being  developed,  is  designed  to  make 
it  crease  resistant.  Think  of  what  a  boon 
that  will  be  in  the  summertime. 

Wool  can  now  be  chemically  treated  to 
make  it  shrinkproof  adding  up  to  a  sub- 
stantial saving  from  the  point  of  wear. 
The  Army  is  planning  to  buy  all  its  socks 
for  Johnny  Yank  so  treated  and,  as  soon  as 
the  program  can  be  carried  forward,  will 
buy  preshrunk  part- wool  underwear  and 
flannel  shirting,  too.  A  commercial  com- 
pany is  conducting  research  on  how  to 
modify  the  molecular  structure  of  wool, 
which,  they  expect,  will  render  the  fibers 
resistant  to  moths,  alkalies,  and  acids. 

The  man-made  fibers  fall  into  several 
groups,  proteic,  from  the  proteins  of  foods, 
cellulosic,   from  wood   pulp  or  cotton 


linters,  and  true  synthetics,  from  such 
things  as  oil,  salt,  coal,  water,  and  glass. 
All  are  manufactured  by  means  of  an 
extrusion  process,  after  the  raw  materials 
have  been  reduced  to  a  viscous  liquid. 
It  is  forced  through  a  spinneret  which  has 
a  nozzle  containing  hundreds  of  holes,  the 
size  of  pin  points.  As  the  substance  is 
extruded,  it  goes  into  a  coagulating  bath 
which  solidifies  it  into  tiny,  fine  filaments. 

Of  the  protein  fibers  there  are  three 
types  now  in  commercial  production. 
The  first  man-made  one  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  manufactured  from  the 
casein  of  milk  and  is  named  Aralac.  To 
make  it  skim  milk  is  first  treated  with 
acid,  which  coagulates  out  the  casein. 
This  is  dried  and  ground,  then  chemically 
treated  and  subjected  to  the  extrusion 
process.  Its  production  is  creating  a 
commercial  usage  for  40  billion  pounds  of 
skim  milk  annually. 

The  fiber  thus  produced  can  be  blended 


Mackinaws  like  this  one  are  made  from  a 
mixture  of  wool  and  redwood  bark  fiber. 


Lumbermen  strip  this  huge  redwood  log  of 
its  bark  which  will  be  used  in  making  fiber. 
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with  other  synthetic  fibers,  cotton  or  wool, 
or  used  alone. 

Aralac  shrinks  less  than  wool  and  gives 
fabrics  definite  characteristics,  among 
which  are  a  feeling  of  softness,  some  crease 
resistance,  drape,  and  warmth.  It  retains 
dve  as  well  as  wool,  and  cleans  about  the 
same.  Before  the  war  it  was  blended  with 
fur  and  wool  and  used  in  felt  hats.  After 
the  war  you'll  probably  see  it  in  interlin- 
ings,  coats,  suits,  dress  goods,  blankets, 
neckties,  scarfs,  underwear,  and  socks. 

Fabric  is  also  being  made  from  soybean 
fiber.  It,  too,  resembles  wool,  but  in 
its  early  stages  lacked  wool's  tensile 
strength.  As  recently  as  5  years  ago  it 
was  worth  $400  a  pound,  but  the  company 
holding  the  patent  rights  expects  to  be 
able  to  produce  it  at  a  price  comparable  to 
that  of  other  fibers  possessing  the  same 
general  characteristics. 

Soybean  fiber  made  by  the  extrusion 
process  forms  a  loose,  fluffy  mass  that  looks 
like  scoured  wool  and  has  a  warm,  soft 
feel.  Unlike  other  similar  fibers,  its  mak- 
ers claim  it  can  be  made  either  moisture- 
absorbent  or  moisture-resistant  and  some 
types  have  been  turned  out  in  the  labora- 
tory with  a  tensile  strength  greater  even 
than  that  of  wool.  It  was  first  used  as  an 
extender  for  wool  in  automobile  uphol- 
stery, but  since  has  been  made  experimen- 
tally into  blankets,  felt  hats,  under^vear, 
and  other  types  of  upholstery. 

Newest  member  of  the  protein  fiber 
group  is  one  made  from  peanut  protein 
which  has  properties  similar  to  those  of 
casein  fiber  with  some  differences.  When 
woven  into  cloth  it  looks  like  a  good 


Scotch  woolen  fabric,  and  it  has  been  used 
by  blending  it  with  wool. 

Oldest  of  the  synthetic  fabrics  is  rayon. 
It  was  formerly  called  artificial  silk,  and 
the  idea  of  making  it  dates  back  279  years. 
There  are  three  main  types  of  this  fabric, 
viscose,  acetate,  and  cuprammonium.  The 
viscose  type  is  made  largely  from  wood 
pulp,  the  acetate  from  cotton  linters,  and 
that  produced  least,  cuprammonium,  also 
from  cotton  linters.  Acetate  is  the  newest, 
and  along  with  the  others  has  steadily 
increased  in  production. 

Rayon  is  a  wartime  textile  leader  on  the 
home  front.  It  has  replaced  silk  for  under- 
wear, and  three-fourths  of  the  full- 
fashioned  stockings  are  knit  from  rayon. 
One  of  the  biggest  steps  forward  is  the 
development  of  high  tenacity  rayon  cords 
for  tires.  These  have  extra  strength  and 
lightness  and  maintain  their  strength 
while  hot,  under  hard  usage.  High 
tenacity  rayons  are  also  finding  their  way 
into  other  war  uses  such  as  shroud  lines 
and  tow  targets. 

The  Army  is  buying  rayon  for  uniform 
linings,  underwear,  and  hosiery  for  the 
WAC.  It  is  even  permitted,  by  regulation, 
in  officers'  uniforms. 

Another  new  substance  has  been  devel- 
oped which  is  not  exactly  rayon  or  cello- 
phane. Its  makers  describe  it  as  "air 
wrapped  in  tiny  cellophane  packages"  and 
call  it  bubblefil.  It  is  as  buoyant  as  kapok 
and  may  replace  that  material,  to  some 
extent,  as  well  as  sponge  rubber.  Bubble- 
fil is  being  considered  for  use  in  life  jackets, 
for  air  compartments  in  lifeboats  and  rafts, 
and  for  bridge  pontoons. 


In  the  group  of  true  synthetic  fibers  are 
saran,  velon,  vinyon,  nylon,  and  fiberglas. 
A  number  are  plastics,  which  form  strong, 
warm  textiles  with  an  electrical  and 
chemical  inertness  better  than  any  natural 
fiber. 

Most  famed  member  of  the  group  is 
nylon.  xAithough  derived  basically  from 
coal,  air,  and  water,  rather  ordinary  sub- 
stances, to  the  average  woman  in  pre-war 
days  it  was  a  miracle  fabric.  Nylon  then 
meant  gossamer  sheer  hosiery,  yet  tough 
and  long-lasting,  hosier}^  that  would  dry 
in  a  jiffy.  But  it  has  other  excellent  char- 
acteristics which  make  it  one  of  the  leading 
fabrics  for  war  uses.  Nylon  is  not  only 
strong,  both  wet  and  dry,  and  doesn't 
absorb  moisture  but  it  is  resistant  to  moths 
and  mildew.  It  is  very  light  in  weight, 
yet  has  great  strength,  and  insects  can't 
stomach  it  as  food. 

When  soldiers  first  went  to  the  hot  spots 
of  the  South  Pacific,  they  slept  in  hammocks 
with  a  canopv  of  regular  mosquito  netting. 
Because  thev  thought  that  insects  couldn't 
get  in  between  the  netting  and  the  ham- 
mock, they  let  the  netting  hang  to  the 
ground.  Termites  quickly  demonstrated 
that  that  wouldn't  work.  While  the 
soldier  slept,  thev  simply  ate  their  way  up 
the  netting  to  the  hammock,  then  right 
across  the  hammock  itself,  dropping  the 
soldier  to  the  ground  all  in  one  night. 
Treated  cotton  netting  proved  too  fragile; 
and  nylon  netting  was  tested,  as  a  substi- 
tute. It  solved  the  problem  and  proved 
to  be  far  superior. 

Mountain  tents,  mountain  climbing 
ropes,  ponchos,  sleeping  bags,  the  tops  of 
jungle  boots,  parachutes,  and  even  shoe- 


Many  a  synthetic  fiber  is  made  like  this  by  the  extrusion  process. 
Here  liquid  viscose  is  forced  out  of  a  spinneret. 
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Casein  fibers  form  taffylike  strips  like  this  in  one  of  their  first 
stages  of  processing  before  they  become  finished  Aralac. 


Soldiers  serving  in  the  jungles  do  their  sleeping  in  hammocks  like  Mountain  tents  made  of  nylon  make  excellent  shelters.  In  them 
this.    The  nylon  netting  top  shields  them  from  insects.  G.  I.  Joes  stay  warm,  are  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  snow. 


laces  are  some  of  the  other  Army  things 
made  of  nylon  that  are  helping  keep  your 
soldier  healthy  and  comfortable. 

Of  course,  nylon  will  be  back  again 
after  the  war  is  over.  You'll  see  it  then 
in  all  the  roles  it  used  to  play  and  some 
new  ones,  too.  Incidentally,  the  in- 
dustry thinks  it  will  produce  37,500,000 
dozen  pairs  of  nylon  stockings  a  year  and 
probably  at  a  lower  price  at  that. 

Saran,  tough,  flexible,  durable,  resistant 
to  abrasives,  and  the  destructive  action  of 
soaps,  oils,  chemicals,  and  moisture,  has 
found  favor  with  the  Army  for  use  in 
insoles  in  jungle  boots.  In  this  case  it  is 
woven  into  a  screenlike  material,  very 
light  in  weight,  and  is  fused  or  stitched 
together  in  six  layers,  its  purpose  being  to 
let  in  air  to  the  soldier's  foot.  Saran  is  a 
thermoplastic  resin  developed  from  petro- 
leum and  salt,  and  it  can  be  made  into  a 
monofilament  yarn  or  in  strips  or  ribbons. 

After  the  war  you'll  see  it  in  tennis 
racquet  strings,  trolling  lines,  seat  covers, 
shoe  tops,  belts,  suspenders,  and  handbags. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  development  of 
saran  is  velon.  This  youngest  member  of 
the  synthetic  fiber  group  was  born  back  in 
1942,  and  has  proved  its  worth  as  an  insect 
screening,  both  in  Alaska  and  the  South 
Pacific.  It  ranks  with  nylon  in  its  ability 
to  stand  salt  water,  heat,  and  cold  without 
appreciable  deterioration.  Velon  doesn't 
burn,  is  unaffected  by  most  acids  and 
alkalies,  and  is  mothproof,  mildewproof, 
and  rustproof.  Its  makers  say  it  is  stain- 
proof,  too,  as  ink  and  other  stains  may  be 
easily  wiped  off. 

Post-war  uses  of  velon  will  include 
ropes,  cords,  fishing  leaders,  woven  win- 
dow screens,  in  a  variety  of  colors,  seat 


covers  in  automobiles,  draperies,  wall 
coverings,  and  upholstery. 

Also  included  in  the  list  of  synthetic 
fabrics  is  vinyon.  It,  too,  is  a  member  of 
the  vinyl  resin  family  bur  its  chief  claim 
to  fame  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only 
known  fiber,  natural  or  synthetic,  that  is 
said  to  have  the  same  tensile  strength, 
wet  or  dry.  It  is  not  attacked  by  moths 
or  mildew,  is  not  injured  by  alkalies  or 
body  acids,  and  won't  support  combustion. 
Heat,  however,  is  its  nemesis.  An  over- 
hot  iron  or  intensely  hot  sunlight  makes 
it  tacky. 

One  of  its  chief  war  roles  is  in  acid  re- 
sistant filter  cloths  for  filtering  high  oc- 
tane gasoline,  synthetic  rubber,  explosives, 
dyestuffs,  and  in  metal  refining  where  acid 
solutions  are  reclaimed  and  filtered.  In 
the  post-war  period  it  will  probably  go 
into  such  things  as  bathing  suits,  water- 
proof clothing,  and  fireproof  curtains. 

Close  relative  to  vinyon  is  vinyon  E. 
It  has  elastic  properties  and  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  rubber.  It,  too,  is  re- 
sistant to  sunlight,  is  not  affected  by  body 
acids,  and  is  impervious  to  the  destructive 
effects  of  tropical  heat  and  humidity. 
The  Army  is  buying  it  now  in  the  form  of 
elastic  in  the  waist  bands  of  WAC  under- 
wear. After  the  war  its  uses  probably  will 
depend  on  its  elastic  properties. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least  in  the  group 
of  new  fibers,  are  fiberglas  and  a  fiber 
made  of  aluminum.  The  fiberglas  is  made 
from  glass  marbles  which  are  melted  and 
refined  in  small  electric  furnaces.  It  flows 
out  from  the  melting  chamber  through 
many  small  holes.  Glass  fiber  is  heat, 
fire,  and  chemical  resistant  and  has  high 
tensile  strength.  Its  war  uses  are  many 
and  include  even  woven  parachute  flare 


Synthetic  fibers  have  made  good  in  the 
jungle.  Soldiers  wear  head  nets,  insoles, 
shoelaces,  and  boot  tops  made  from  them. 


shades  and  blood  plasma  filters.  After 
the  war  it  will  serve  insulating  purposes 
as  well  as  being  woven  into  tablecloths, 
bedspreads,  and  even  men's  neckties. 

Aluminum  fibers  are  also  claimed  as 
things  of  the  future.  A  single  pound  of 
aluminum  alloy,  its  makers  say,  can  be 
rolled  out  into  a  fiber  6  miles  long.  This 
yarn,  they  continue,  may  be  woven  into 
such  things  as  dresses,  hats,  draperies, 
even  pocketbooks.  The  most  exciting 
possibility  of  all,  however,  is  table  linen, 
woven  from  aluminum  fiber  which  would 
sparkle  as  beautifully  as  the  crystal  and 
silver  set  upon  it. 

Even  these  aren't  all  the  possibilities. 
There  may  be  many  more  wonders  in  the 
making  in  some  chemist's  test  tube,  as  the 
result  of  wartime  research  for  something 
else.  One  thing  is  certain  though,  with 
all  these  discoveries  and  others  that  are 
deep  war  secrets  now,  the  world  of  tomor- 
row will  be  a  wonderful  place  in  which  to 
live,  if  we  use  our  knowledge  wisely. 
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WHEN  John  Andrews,  a  London  office 
worker,  decided  recently  to  stare  a  garden 
in  his  back  yard  and  thereby  contribute  to 
England's  "Dig for  Victory"  campaign,  he 
filled  our  a  Government  application  blank 
and  received  in  return  a  collection  of  seeds 
labeled  "Gift  of  the  USA."  At  about  the 
same  time  that  Andrews  was  starring  his 
Victory  garden,  Peter  Illytch,  a  Russian 
farmer,  was  beginning  to  plow  his  new 
farm  in  Siberia.  The  package  he  obtained 
from  the  Soviet  Government  was  larger 
than  Andrews'  and  it  contained  different 
seeds,  but  the  Russian  lettering  on  its 
wrapper  spelled  out  an  identical  message. 
And  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  an 
Australian  rancher  named  Fenton  Hard- 
wick  was  converting  part  of  his  ranch  to 
green  vegetables,  so  that  our  doughboys 
may  have  the  kind  of  grub  they  like  this 
summer.  Oddly  enough,  his  seed  kit  bore 
the  same  legend  as  the  other  two. 

It's  no  coincidence  that  these  three  seed 
collections,  thousands  of  miles  apart,  were 
all  stamped  with  the  same  trade-mark. 
This  summer,  seeds  from  our  Corn  Belt  are 
going  to  cover  England  with  gardens, 
carpet  Russia,  from  Siberia  to  Turkestan, 
with  clover,  and  decorate  Australia  with 
crops  never  before  grown  there.  Soon, 
American-grown  seed  will  follow  our 
invasion  troops  as  they  liberate  each 
Nazi-held  territory  in  western  Europe. 
America  is  now  the  chief  seed  supplier  for 
the  allied  world. 

Before  the  war,  you  may  remember,  this 
country  was  one  of  the  world's  leading 
seed  importers.  But  seed  imports  were 
abruptly  stopped  when  the  Nazis  invaded 
Poland.  It  became  clear  that  our  farmers 
would  have  to  produce  enough  seeds  to 
meet  not  only  their  own  needs,  but  also 
those  of  our  allies. 

Our  seed  industry,  however,  was  not 
caught  off  guard  by  this  situation.  Even 
before  war  came,  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  private 
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seed  growers  had  guessed  at  the  probable 
course  of  events,  and  laid  plans  for  large- 
scale  seed  production  in  this  country. 
When  war  finally  struck,  this  policy  of 
foresighr  began  to  pay  big  dividends.  We 
were  able  to  supply  our  allies  with  all  the 
seeds  they  needed,  and  keep  an  abundant 
quantity  here  at  home. 

John  Andrews,  Peter  Illytch,  and  Fenton 
Hardwick  were  saved  in  the  nick  of  time 
by  this  new  seed  program.  But  they 
aren't  the  only  ones  who  have  benefited 
from  it.  We  stand  to  realize  great  advan- 
tages from  our  own  seed  exports.  In  the 
first  place,  it's  shrewd  strategy  to  ship 
seeds  instead  of  food,  wherever  possible, 
because  every  oimce  of  seed  is  helping  our 
allies  to  get  their  own  land  into  produc- 
tion, and  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

Secondly,  our  seed  exports  are  making  it 
possible  to  conserve  vital  shipping  space. 
Vegetables  are  perishable  and  bulky,  and 
it's  impossible  to  supply  enough  of  them 
in  canned  or  dried  form.  But  a  single 
pint  jar  of  rutabaga  seed  will  produce 
500  bushels  of  the  fresh  vegetable.  Two 
ounces  of  tomato  seed  will  fill  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  yield  about  10  tons  of  fruit. 

Our  foreign  seed  shipments  are  specially 
prepared  to  meet  the  climatic  conditions  of 
each  individual  country.  When  John 
Andrews  opens  his  2-pound  seed  kit,  he'll 
find  an  assortment  of  seeds,  such  as  radish, 
carrot,  pea,  bean,  cabbage,  onion,  and 
other  green  vegetable  seeds. 

But  the  seed  requirements  of  Peter  Illytch 
and  other  Russian  farmers  call  for  more 
special  treatment.  Illytch's  collection  will 
probably  contain  crimson  clover,  vetch, 
white  peas,  castor  beans,  soybeans,  and 
sorghums.  Since  he  opened  his  new  farm 
in  Siberia  he  has  needed  extremely  hardy 
vegetable  varieties — so  our  lend-lease  au- 
thorities are  shipping  him  Minnesota  13, 
Early  Improved  Golden  Glow,  and  Im- 
proved Leaming. 

Not  all  the  seeds  we  send  abroad  are 


ending  up  in  the  furrows  of  allied  farmers. 
Many  of  them  make  the  long  trek  overseas 
in  Army  convoys,  following  our  soldiers 
to  whatever  lonely  outpost  they  may  be 
headed  for.  Vegetable  gardens  are  like  a 
touch  of  home  to  many  of  our  soldiers  in 
far-flung,  unmapped  areas.  Even  in  civil- 
ized territories — such  as  Australia — our 
doughboys  are  glad  to  be  able  to  grow  the 
kind  of  food  they've  always  been  used  to 
eating.  In  New  Caledonia,  and  many 
other  points  "down  under,"  seeds  are 
used  to  camouflage  airports. 

Thanks  to  the  International  Red  Cross, 
seed  packets  are  even  reaching  our  fighting 
men  in  German  prison  camps.  The  seed 
kit  that  goes  to  the  various  Stalaglufts 
contains  several  green  vegetables,  an  in- 
struction sheet,  and  a  small  hand  hoe. 
Most  of  our  imprisoned  soldiers  are  grow- 
ing their  own  gardens,  to  supplement  their 
meager  fare. 

After  allocation  activities  began,  an 
over-all  increase  of  26  percent  was  obtained 
in  our  seed  production.  The  most  impor- 
tant increases  showed  up  for  the  following 
vegetables:  Carrots,  118  percent  greater 
than  in  1941;  cauliflower,  156  percent; 
lima  beans,  114  percent;  broccoli,  231  per- 
cent; rutabagas,  200  percent;  chicory,  228 
percent;  beets,  162  percent;  Swiss  chard, 
199  percent;  endive,  159  percent. 

Supplies  of  alfalfa,  in  particular,  will 
be  much  larger  than  thev  were  last  year. 
Our  supplies  of  timothy  and  clover  are 
ample.  There  will  be  just  enough  grass 
seeds — particularly  redtop  and  bluegrass — 
this  season.  But  our  supply  of  legumes  is 
going  to  be  short. 

What  do  these  individual  shortages  and 
surpluses  all  add  up  to?  Simply  the  fact 
that  we  have  enough  seeds  to  go  around, 
but  not  any  more  than  we  need.  We 
couldn't  possiblv  produce  too  many  seeds. 
For  it  is  now  America's  job  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  freedom  throughout  the  entire 
world. 
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Watch  your 


step! 


Over  a  thousand  people,  most  of  them 
children,  die  each  year  from  accidental 
poisonings.  Keep  all  poison  bottles  care- 
fully labeled,  out  of  children's  reach. 


Actual  case  histories  of  our  home  front 
accidents  show  that  about  15,500  people 
die  each  year  from  falls.  Caution:  Don't 
try  acrobatics  in  your  bathtub! 


Flowerpots  and  other  falling  objects  get 
2,000  people  every  year — more  than  the 
sword  of  Damocles  ever  did.  Don't  leave 
things  on  your  window  sill. 


Thousands  of  bad  falls  are  caused  by 
slips  on  children's  toys.  You  can  prevent 
such  spills  by  training  your  children  to 
put  their  toys  away  in  the  proper  place. 


Many  fatalities  occur  from  falls  from 
rooftops.  Take  this  hint:  Never  go  up 
on  a  sloping  roof  without  a  safety  belt. 
Never  go  near  the  edge  of  a  flat  roof. 


Even  doorknobs  can  be  dangerous. 
Hundreds  of  people  skin  their  hands  every 
year  on  broken  and  loose  doorknobs. 
Make  sure  all  yours  are  fitted  properly. 


Several  hundred  people  annually  get 
their  fingers  mashed  while  trying  to  ham- 
mer nails.  Be  sure  you  have  a  good  aim, 
or  let  someone  else  do  the  hammering. 


Amateur  carpentering,  as  that  demon- 
strated above,  is  responsible  for  the  deaths 
of  about  900  people  each  year.  Never 
place  your  hand  in  the  path  of  a  saw. 


About  6,000  children  die  annually 
through  parental  carelessness.  Many  of 
them  get  tangled  up  in  washing  machines. 
Watch  your  children  at  play. 
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Did  you  know  that  our  home  front  casualties  outnumber  those  on 
the  fighting  front?  Help  to  win  the  war  by  putting  an  end  to 
these  home  accidents! 


Faulty  electrical  connections  nor  only 
cause  bad  shocks;  bur  rhey  also  cause 
hundreds  of  electrocurions  every  year. 
All  accessible  wires  should  be  insulared. 


About  500  children  die  annually  from 
tree  falls.  Don't  let  yoiu-  children  climb 
large  trees.  And  be  careful  to  prune  out 
all  dead  branches  near  your  house. 


Bulls  hanker  to  gore  people  to  death,  so 
never  trust  one,  no  matter  ho^w  tame. 
Keep  your  bull  in  a  pen  and  lead  him  with 
a  staff,  just  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 


About  600  people  fall  to  their  deaths 
from  ladders  ever}-  year.  So  be  sure  that 
the  rungs  on  your  ladder  are  sound,  and  let 
someone  hold  it  at  the  bottom. 


More  than  6,000  people  die  in  fires  each 
year.  One  frequent  cause  of  fires  is  smok- 
ing in  bed.  Never  smoke  in  bed  unless 
you  want  to  go  up  in  smoke! 


Thousands  of  people  fall  downstairs 
every  year.  Tack  your  stair  rugs  down 
tight.  Make  certain  your  stair  railings  are 
solid.  Don't  take  chances  on  broken  stairs. 


Rusty  nails  often  mean  lockjaw.  Make 
certain  that  there  are  no  stray  nails  around 
yotur  house.  If  you  should  step  on  one,  see 
your  doctor  immediately. 


The  annual  death  toll  from  scalds 
amotmts  to  over  2,000.  Majority  are  chil- 
dren. Never  let  children  near  stoves.  Keep 
hot  liquids  in  pans  safely  out  of  reach. 


Perhaps  the  oldest  story  of  all  concerns 
the  gun  that  wasn't  loaded.  About  1,500 
persons  annually  shoot  themselves  by  acci- 
dent.   Keep  your  gun  unloaded. 
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\lJ Mi^f94M€l^  take  the  rap 

So  our  tanks,  jeeps,  our  sterile  gauze,  blood  plasma  units, 
ammunition  rounds  for  a  105  mm  howitzer,  K-rations,  delicate 
drills — all  can  go  wrapped  to  War. 


Shoppers  may  come  to  carrying  their  new 
shoes  unwrapped.  This  young  woman  slings 
hers  over  her  shoulder  like  shoe-skates 
while  she  nonchalantly  window  shops. 


WATCH  OUT,  here  comes  the  worst  pa- 
per shortage  we've  ever  yet  known!  Before 
this  year  is  over  you  may  be  walking  out 
of  the  store  with  your  new  airplane-stamp- 
numbcr-3  shoes  under  your  arm  in  plain 
view  of  an  admiring  public,  and  before  the 
hazy  days  of  Indian  summer  swing  around 
you  may  be  carrying  to  market  a  shopping 
bag  that  more  than  somewhat  resembles 
the  bottoms  of  your  husband's  old  pajamas. 
The  paper  shortage  isn't  going  to  let  up 
this  year.  It's  here  to  stay  until  lumber- 
jacks come  home  and  start  felling  trees — 
or  another  Paul  Bunyan  appears  to  shake 
the  forests  with  his  cry  of  "Timber!" 

This  paper  shortage  is  no  joke. 

It  is  going  to  affect  every  single  thing 
you  buy  from  now  on.  And  not  just  be- 
cause your  purchases  may  go  unwrapped, 
but  because  canned  soups  can't  be  shipped 
from  the  factories  "in  the  bright" — eggs 
have  to  have  cartons,  salt  has  to  have  con- 
tainers, dress  goods  have  to  be  protected 
from  plants  to  wholesaler  to  retailer — and 
most  of  all  because  seven  hundred  thousand 
military  items  from  shoelaces  to  tanks 
have  to  be  wrapped,  not  just  once,  but  in 
several  layers  to  keep  out  heat,  cold,  damp- 
ness, mold,  and  acids  en  route  and  at  supply 
depots  overseas.  "Humidity,"  for  in- 
stance, in  the  South  Pacific  grows  to  a 
depth  of  12  inches  in  24  hours  and  mold 
eats  away  the  glue  used  for  sealing  pack- 
ages and  often  destroys  the  contents- 
medicine,  machinery,  or  food — before 
they  can  be  moved  from  the  landing 
beaches,  unless  they  are  scientifically  and 
plentifully  wrapped.  It  takes  665,000 
pounds  of  paper  a  month  to  waterproof 
and  wrap  the  K-ration  packets  for  the 
European  theater  of  war  alone! 

The  Changes  You  Can  Expect 

Because  we  have  3,500,000  fewer  cords  of 
pulpwood  cut  and  a  need  for  33  percent 
more  paper  than  in  1943,  the  paper  pinch 
is  going  to  be  felt  in  the  following  ways: 

Large-sized,  strong  paper  (kraft)  bags 


are  going  to  be  few  and  far  between  at 
your  grocery  stores.  You're  going  to 
have  to  save  the  ones  you  have  on  hand 
for  your  own  re-use.  Grocers  don't  en- 
courage people  to  return  bags  because  of 
the  danger  of  spreading  contagious  dis- 
eases through  contaminated  paper  sacks. 
Kraft  bags  can  stand  a  maximum  of  9  trips 
from  the  store  and,  if  you  find  a  brown 
paper  shopping  bag,  with  handles,  hang 
on  to  it!  There  aren't  many.  Grocers 
are  being  asked  not  to  use  the  fiberboard, 
corrugated  boxes  in  which  to  load  your 
purchases.  They're  sending  these  boxes 
back  to  the  factories.  You'll  have  to 
bring  your  own  containers.  Items  will 
be  wrapped  for  protection  only — not  for 
appearances.  And  they're  not  going  to 
permit  a  bag  within  a  bag. 

Wax  paper  cups  and  containers  are  al- 
ready cut.  The  armed  forces  here,  on 
maneuvers,  those  overseas,  and  workers  in 
defense  plants  who  are  served  from  mobile 
kitchens  are  getting  the  cups.  The  pint-, 
half-pint-,  and  quart-sized  containers  are 
scarce.  Even  now  ice-cream  dealers  are 
running  short  of  these.  Some  dealers  are 
asking  you  to  bring  your  own  containers. 
You  might  use  your  refrigerator  dishes 
for  this. 

Americans  are  reading  more  books  and 
magazines  than  at  any  other  time  in  our 
history.  It's  not  because  we  have  sud- 
denly developed  into  a  race  of  bookworms, 
but  because  we  have  been  curtailed  in  our 
customary  amusements.  We  don't  have 
the  gasoline  to  "go  for  a  little  drive," 
or  to  visit  friends,  to  take  in  a  movie  a 
mile  or  two  away,  or  to  ride  to  a  neighbor- 
ing town  to  attend  a  party  or  a  dance. 
So  we  read  books,  instead.  New  books — 
war  books,  travel  books,  mysteries,  love 
stories,  biographies,  plays — and  all  the 
reprints  we  can  find  on  the  dollar  or  even 
25-cent  lists.  But  in  spite  of  this,  paper 
is  going  further.  Publishers  are  using 
a  lightweight  paper,  margins  are  narrow, 
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so  that  books  that  used  to  be  335  pages 
are  now  a  slim  280  pages.  End  pages 
are  no  longer  blank,  and  all  white  spaces 
are  being  eliminated  through  the  use  of 
smaller  type  print. 

And  that  array  of  magazines  on  the 
newsstand  doesn't  mean  that  there  is 
plenty  of  paper.  If  you'll  examine  your 
favorite  magazine  you'll  find  that  the 
paper  is  lightweight,  just  as  in  newspapers 
air  over  the  country.  The  War  Production 
Board  allows  all  publishers  a  certain 
quota  of  paper  tonnage,  and  they  can  do 
what  they  like  with  it — stretch  it  by 
using  lightweight  paper  or  cut  down 
their  editions  to  fewer  pages.  That's 
up  to  them.  It  has  consistently  been  the 
policy  of  the  War  Production  Board  to 
avoid  anything  that  would  interfere  with 
the  basic  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom 
of  printed  stxrech.  The  publisher  decides 
what  he  will  print'  WPB  controls  only 
the  tonnage  of  the  paper  he  uses.  In 
spite  of  the  demands  of  war  we  must 
preserve  principles  of  democracy. 

Publishers  of  all  kinds  of  books  have  the 
right  to  wood  pulp.  There  are  just  as 
many  "funny  books"  being  sold  today  as 
Bibles.  But  they  all  have  been  cut  25  per- 
cent in  their  paper  allowance. 

Stationery  is  much  harder  to  find  now 
than  it  was  a  year  ago — in  the  grades  we 
liked.  Commercial  printing,  which  is 
ordered  privately  in  a  print  shop  and  might 
cover  au  advertising  pamphlet  or  a  printed 
letterhead,  is  controlled  by  the  total  paper 
tonnage  allowed  the  printer.  The  printer 
may  divide  his  supply  of  paper  among  his 
own  customers  as  he  chooses.  And  to 
conserve  second  sheets  of  business  letters, 
WPB  suggests  that  in  answering  a  letter, 
the  carbon  of  the  answer  could  well  be  the 
reverse  side  of  the  original  letter.  This 
would  keep  letter  and  answer  permanently 
together  and  save  file  space  as  well  as  paper. 

In  department  stores,  there  will  be  little, 
if  any,  gift  wrappings  because  manufac- 
turers haven't  enough  pulp  to  make  fancy 
papers.  In  large  stores  in  some  cities  man- 
agers are  already  devising  ways  to  do  away 
with  wrappings,  by  dropping  purchases  in 
milady's  shopping  bag — but  at  the  same 
time  keeping  a  lookout  to  prevent  shop- 
lifting. Some  of  them  are  going  to  initiate 
the  stamp  system,  attaching  stickers  to  the 
unwrapped  item.  They  will  ask  shoppers 
to  help  them  carry  out  this  necessary 
measure  of  paper  conservation  without 
resentment. 

Englishwomen  have  been  buying  articles 


without  boxes  or  -wTappings  for  a  long 
time  now.  Cecil  Beaton  on  a  flight  journey 
to  the  Orient,  on  a  mission  for  Britain's 
Ministry  of  Information,  stopped  in  Lis- 
bon, Portugal,  and  reported  in  Vogue  maga- 
zine, ' '  To  make  a  purchase  that  is  wrapped 
up  in  paper  is  almost  as  pleasant  as  re- 
ceiving a  present."  England's  most  noted 
trade  magazine  used  to  carry  34  pages;  it 
is  now  down  to  4  pages.  English  news- 
papers are  tabloid-sized,  in  one  or  two 
sheets.  They,  as  well  as  we,  must  im- 
port wood  pulp  and  paper  from  Canada 
for  the  printing  of  newspapers.  But  their 
chief  restriction  is  lack  of  space  in  ships. 

A  problem^  in  department,  drug,  and 
grocery  stores  is  often  created  by  women 
and  men  taking  boxes  and  %\Tappings  when 
neither  are  necessary,  simply  because  they 
wait  for  the  clerk  to  ask,  "Won't  you  take 
this  unwrapped,  the  Army  needs  our  pa- 
per?" instead  of  offering,  "You  don't  need 
to  wrap  it.  I  can  carry  it  this  way." 
The  supplies  we  have  will  go  further  if  we 
conserve  them  now.  Get  used  to  offering 
to  take  factory-packaged  goods  home 
without  a  paper  \wapping. 

Beginning  with  this  month,  greater  re- 
strictions in  quota  assignments  are  being 
made.  This  will  cause  the  discontinuance 
of  certain  articles,  such  as  paper  clothes 
hangers  — metal  ones  will  be  made  instead, 


since  metal  is  less  scarce  than  paper — and 
further  reductions  will  be  made  in  supplies 
of  paper  items  that  are  not  fully  essential. 
Facial  tissues  as  well  as  paper  napkins 
have  the  same  waste  paper  pulp  allowances 
as  before.  Paper  toweling  for  the  home 
has  been  cut  20  percent.  Toilet  tissues, 
except  for  extra  soft,  facial  type  tissues, 
have  a  10-percent  higher  allotment.  Still, 
manufacttu-ers  of  these  products  are 
stretching  their  pulp  as  far  as  possible  be- 
cause demands  keep  growing. 

Manufacturers  will  likely  string  buttons 
on  a  cord  attached  to  a  small  cardboard 
square  and  use  other  ingenious  ways  for 
getting  their  products  on  the  market. 
The  chief  puzzle  is  to  get  enough  con- 
tainers to  ship  goods  to  the  retail  store. 

Wallpaper  production  is  still  at  the  1943 
production  tonnage — 60  percent  of  that 
made  during  1941-42.  No  new  designs 
are  allowed.  And  mills  are  no  longer 
making  embossed  papers,  as  they  require 
too  much  ground  wood  pulp.  Demand 
for  wallpaper  has  been  greater  than  the 
supply,  with  housewives  having  more 
money  to  spend,  and  as  a  consequence  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  inventory  has  been 
used  up.  An  interesting  sidelight  on 
manpower  in  the  paperhanging  industry 
is  that  80  percent  of  the  paper  hung  today 
has  been  put  up  by  women. 


This  Quartermaster  Depot  at  Oran,  North  Africa,  resembles  a  vast  city.  Without  paper 
cartons,  wrappings,  waterproof  end  weatherproof  paper  these  supplies  would  be  absent. 
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They  fired  187  rounds  before  breakfast!  Each  105  mm  howitzer  shell  like  many  other 
military  supplies  makes  the  long  journey  to  the  firing  line  carefully  encased  in  paper. 


New  supplies  of  wrappings  hang  on  paper 
salvage  work,  by  such  groups  as  Boy  Scouts. 

What  You  Can  Do 

You  probably  have  the  idea  that  when 
you  save  newspapers  and  magazines  that 
you  are  doing  your  share  toward  adding  to 
the  total  of  the  nation's  paper  resources. 
This  is  far  from  being  true.  The  most 
valuable  paper  is  that  used  for  kraft  (heavy, 
brown)  paper  bags  and  wrapping  paper, 
and  the  kraft  boxes  that  canned  goods  are 
shipped  in.  This  paper  contains  the  irre- 
placeable wood  fiber  that  goes  into  the 
packaging  of  your  foods  and  goods  and  all 
those  that  go  overseas.  It  has  strength, 
which  the  newspapers  do  not  have.  Both, 
of  course,  are  valuable,  but  it  is  the  kraft 
papers  and  paperboard  that  we  need  most. 
Your  salvaged  papers  constitute  the  largest 
pool  for  making  new  containers  that  we 
civilians  have,  thereby  releasing  the  pure 
virgin  pulp  for  making  the  strong  overseas 
packaging  which  now  constitutes  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  containers  made. 

Major  General  E.  B.  Gregory,  the  Quar- 
termaster General,  says  "The  finest  cloth- 
ing, the  most  suitable  equipment,  or  food 
for  a  man  thousands  of  miles  away  becomes 
useless  if  the  package  which  carries  it  to 
him  fails  to  protect  it  in  transit." 

Your  waste  paper  is  collected,  carried  to 
a  plant  where  it  is  beaten  by  water  into 
pulp,  and  from  there  on  it  goes  through 
the  various  processes  which  make  it  into 
a  new  container — perhaps  the  V-box 
which  is  15  times  as  strong,  when  wet,  as 
previous  waterproof  boxes.  Heavily 
packed  V-boxes  can  be  dropped  on  their 
corners  without  splitting,  can  be  sub- 
merged in  water  without  damage. 


This  waste  paper  of  yours  might  help 
package  a  jeep  with  paper  and  lumber 
weighing  784  pounds!  Or  the  wings  of 
planes,  aircraft  engines,  radio  sets,  deli- 
cately edged  tools,  and  machines  for  use 
in  the  jungle  Navy  yards  in  the  Pacific. 

Perhaps  it  will  release  enough  virgin 
wood  pulp  to  make  the  175  tons  of  blue- 
print paper  required  for  the  construction 
plans  of  a  battleship  like  the  U.  S.  S. 
Missouri — enough  paper  to  stretch  1,285 
miles  or  to  fill  6  big  freight  cars.  Or  it 
might  save  the  life  of  one  American 
soldier,  a  half-pound  of  waterproof  paper- 
board  around  a  blood-plasma  unit. 

Look  in  your  waste  basket.  Is  it  lined 
with  a  brown  paper  bag?  That  means  the 
burning  of  re-usable  wood  pulp.  If  you 
line  your  waste  baskets,  do  it  with  news- 
papers. Do  you  put  paper  in  with  the 
food  scraps  you  throw  out?  Watch  that 
waste  basket!  Save  every  piece  of  paper, 
every  carton,  sort  them,  place  them  to  be 
picked  up  by  salvage  units. 

Have  you  scraped  your  paper  barrel 
clean?  What  about  your  basement,  your 
closets?  That  accumulated  paper  is 
needed  now. 

New  York  City's  salvage  division  of  the 
American  Women's  Voluntary  Service  col- 
lected thousands  of  old  wallpaper  sample 
books  weighing  from  10  to  20  pounds  each, 
from  department  stores,  real  estate  concerns, 
wallpaper  houses.  In  the  past  6  months 
119  salvage  units  in  New  York  collected 
2,500,000  pounds  of  paper. 

This  month  may  be  the  month  in  your 
community  when  paper  collection  slumps. 


School  IS  out,  and  organized  salvage  drives 
may  be  neglected.  There  must  be  no 
salvage  slump  this  summer.  We  need 
twenty-seven  million  pounds!  In  many 
towns  teachers  are  volunteering  their 
services  to  work  with  students  throughout 
their  vacations  so  that  paper  may  be  col- 
lected regularly.  Or  the  Parent-Teachers 
Associations,  the  American  Legion,  and 
other  civic  organizations  will  direct  work. 

Inquire  at  one  of  these  local  headquar- 
ters and  see  what  you  can  do  with  your 
initiative  and  creative  organizing  ability. 
If  you  have  no  time  for  that,  and  your 
paper  has  been  accumulating,  call  one  of 
these  groups  and  you  will  be  told  what  to 
do.  Most  neighborhoods  and  towns  have 
organized  collection  methods.  Perhaps 
volunteer  trucks  cover  the  city  on  2  con- 
secutive days.  Or  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts 
canvass  the  neighborhoods.  Waste  paper 
is  tied  in  neat  bundles  to  be  picked  up  at 
the  curb.  Whatever  your  collection  meth- 
od is,  contribute  toward  its  success. 

But  in  the  field  of  war  they  are  even 
more  valuable.  They  mean  protection  for 
equipment  and  medicines  against  cold 
and  heat,  rain,  snow,  mold,  termites,  and 
salt  spray.  They  can  stand  rough  han- 
dling— can  even  be  tossed  into  landing  craft 
under  shell  fire.  But  first  we  have  to  have 
the  material  to  make  them.  And  that 
means  your  waste  and  scrap  paper. 

Conserve  packaging  in  the  stores,  don't 
use  paper  needlessly,  and  save  whatever 
comes  into  your  home.  Remember  an 
ambulance  for  shipment  abroad  requires 
52  pounds  of  paper. 
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Stay  at  home  &  like  it 


WAR  TRAVEL  is  moving  over  crowded 
rails.  That  puts  many  a  distant  beach  out 
of  the  question,  for  patriotic  reasons. 
Steamships  are  grey,  convoyed  troop  car- 
riers, not  for  foreign  travel  unless  one  is 
lucky  enough  to  vrear  a  uniform — today's 
passport  to  foreign  adventure.  With  gas 
pouring  into  bombers,  the  cabin  in  the  far- 
away mountains  is  beyond  touring  range 
of  the  family  car. 

By  May  this  year  troops  traveling  under 
military  orders  were  filling  more  than  half 
of  all  the  Pullman  cars  and  more  than  a 
third  of  all  day  coaches.  Another  third 
of  the  day  coaches  is  taken  up  by  indi- 
vidual servicemen  traveling  on  furloughs 
or  official  business.  That  doesn't  leave 
much  space  for  essential  civilian  travel — 
less  than  half  of  what  was  available  in 
pre-Pearl  Harbor  days,  to  be  exact — al- 
though, the  need  for  essential  travel  has 
increased  since  the  war  began.  Total 
travel  is  three  times  what  it  was  in  1941. 

So  thousands  of  families  are  planning  to 
stay  at  home  and  like  it  this  summer, 
thereby  speeding  war  traffic. 

Besides,  where  is  the  pleasure  in  pleasure 
travel,  as  long  as  travel  facilities  are  over- 
crowded? Many  sensible  families  are  dem- 
onstrating to  their  own  satisfaction  that 
vacationing  at  home  affords  more  real 
rest  and  recreation  than  does  traveling 
under  difficulties — running  the  gauntlet 
of  seething  railroad  or  bus  stations,  quite 
possibly  having  to  stand  for  weary  miles, 
and  then  waiting  oh-so-long  to  eat. 

Nobody  advocates  abolishing  vacations 
for  the  duration.  Far  from  it.  No  less  an 
authority  than  Donald  Nelson  says :  ' '  Va- 
cations to  industrial  workers  will  be  help- 
ful to  war  production."  So  the  question 
of  how  to  have  fun  in  your  own  back  yard, 
or  to  vacation  on  the  piazza  or  in  the 
park,  has  become  a  question  that  has  mili- 
tary as  well  as  recreation  significance. 

As  you'd  expect,  citizens  rich  and  poor 
and  young  and  old  are  attacking  the 
problem  with  typical  American  ingenuity. 

No  car.    No  gas.    No  picnic? 

Oh,  no — -by  no  means.  Country- wide 
there's  been  a  great  mass  discovery  of  the 
back  yard  as  a  happy  picnic  ground. 

How  to  equip  a  tiny  plot  between  the 
house  and  alley  with  tables  and  chairs 
for  outdoor  eating  and  lounging  without 


using  critical  materials  provides  a  neat 
problem,  calculated  to  bring  our  the  pio- 
neer in  a  man  not  to  mention  numerous 
white  elephants  from  basement  or  attic. 

If  space  permits  and  there's  enough  old 
lumber  around,  the  family  carpenter  may 
make  a  table  that  will  sen,"e  a  double  pur- 
pose: For  use  when  eating,  and  for  table 
tennis.  Or  a  sandbox  can  bring  the  sea- 
shore home  to  the  kids,  while  the  grown- 
ups loll  about  in  sun  suits.  For  the  illu- 
sion of  a  cruise,  a  shuffleboard  set-up  can 
be  rigged  up,  using  a  level  garage  driveway 
and  disks  and  shovels  of  old  wood. 

Or  a  metal  rack  from  an  old  refrigerator 
could  serv'e  as  a  grate  for  an  outdoor 
oven — and  there's  no  better  place  for  cook- 
ing in  summer  than  the  outdoors.  The 
temptation  to  make  the  oven  too  big  for 
an  average-sized  family  must  be  overcome 
by  inexperienced  builders. 

Tips  for  outdoor  picnics 

Here's  a  tip  for  amateurs  at  outdoor 
cookery:  Small  fires  are  best  to  cook  by. 
Veterans  wait  until  the  fire  burns  dov.n  to 
led  embers  before  putting  the  food  over  it. 
There's  a  reason:  Flames  smoke  up  the 
pans;  not  to  mention  the  cook's  face. 
And  they  scorch  broiled  food. 

For  families  with  yards  large  enough 
for  both  garden  and  play  space,  what 
could  be  more  soul-satisfying  than  to  time 
the  back-yard  vacation  to  the  week  when 
the  home-grown  vegetables  or  fruits  are 
at  their  abimdant  best?  The  idea  of  a 
harvest  festival  probably  dates  back  to 
Adam,  so  the  sense  of  triumph  which  the 
gardener  feels  when  he  gathers  the  fruits 
of  his  land  and  labor  goes  deeper  even  than 
the  pride  of  a  man  displaying  a  new  model 
car.  Anyhow,  it's  a  well-established  fact 
that  your  own  home-grown  vegetables 
taste  the  best.  And  especially  so  if  they 
are  fresh-picked,  and  eaten  at  the  garden 
edge  under  your  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  or 
its  modern  equivalent. 

Fresh  corn,  boiled  in  an  outdoor  kettle 
or  roasted  in  the  husk  over  the  coals,  is  a 
delectable,  alfresco  dish.  To  roast  the 
corn,  fold  back  the  green  husks  and  remove 
the  silk,  rewrap  in  the  husks  and  then  in 
damp  paper.    Then  lay  the  corn  directly 


on  hot  embers  and  steam.  Potatoes  also 
are  adapted  to  outdoor  cooking. 

For  an  entree,  chicken,  fish,  or  omelet 
are  tasty  variations  from  the  small  picnic 
steaks  which  aren't  always  to  be  had.  For 
dessert,  nothing  beats  fruit  eaten  out  of 
hand  on  a  warm  day.  Come  fall,  there 
are  those  who  lean  toward  flapjacks. 

Good  etiquette  for  outdoor  get-togethers 
is  for  ever}-body  to  help.  The  hostess  has 
more  fun  that  way.  And  so  do  the  guests. 
Sometimes  each  family  brings  one  pre- 
pared dish. 

Where  there  just  isn't  any  back  yard 
and  the  only  garden  is  a  tin  can  in  the 
window,  over  the  fire  escape,  the  home- 
town vacation  problem  is  difficult  but 
not  insurmoimtable. 

More  and  more  progressive  communities 
are  recognizing  the  importance  of  using 
and  extending  their  recreation  facilities, 
for  the  benefit  of  families  who  are  vaca- 
tioning at  home  and  most  particularly 
for  children  who  are  at  loose  ends,  with 
school  out  and  their  mothers  at  work. 

With  S600,  a  third  donated  by  the 
town's  Recreation  Commission,  a  third  by 
the  local  Parent-Teacher's  Association, 
and  the  rest  by  individual  subscriptions 
from  groups  and  individuals,  the  town  of 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  last  summer  provided 
its  children  with  a  first-rate  recreation 
program,  which  included  swimming  in- 
struction, by  courtesy  of  the  local  Red 
Cross  chapter,  shop  and  cooking  classes, 
a  course  in  decorative  arts,  and  story 
telling.  Two  paid  instructors  together 
with  part-time  volunteers  provided  al  1  the 
leadership  and  instruction. 

An  average  of  200  children  attended 
this ' '  day  camp' '  during  the  7-week  session. 
There  was  no  expense  for  rent,  as  the 
schoolhouse  and  grounds  were  used  as 
headquarters.  Hence  the  possibility  of 
giving  such  a  complete  program  at  an 
average  cost  of  $3  per  child  for  the  season! 
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The  very  word  ' '  camp' '  has  an  appeal 
to  young  people.  Recognizing  this,  the 
YWCA  in  Washington  has  dubbed  its 
summer  recreation  program  for  young 
^irls  between  the  ages  of  11  and  15,  "Camp 
Stay  At  Home."  Camp  activities  which 
provide  the  youngsters  with  a  full  pro- 
gram 3  mornings  a  week  include:  Craft 
shop,  swimming,  dramatics,  instruction 
in  ballroom  dancing,  group  games,  and 
trips  through  various  parts  of  the  city 
outdoors.  On  these  last  expeditions,  any- 
one else  who  wants  to  join  the  regular 
"campers"  may  go  along. 

To  stimulate  community  recreation  pro- 
grams for  children  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  has  issued  a  number  of  "how-to- 
do-it"  reports  and  releases.  Among  these 
is  Day  C.atnphig — A  Wartime  Asset. 

Grown-ups  need  recreation,  too.  and 
up-and-coming  communities  aren't  over- 
looking that  either — the  case  of  the  man 
or  woman  who  lives  in  a  room  and  finds 
that  the  four  walls  get  pretty  dreary  day 
after  day.  Worse  still  is  the  plight  of  the 
night  shift  worker  who  gets  off  from  work 
when  most  other  people  are  sleeping  and 
the  movies  and  libraries  are  closed.  The 
YWCA  in  Philadelphia,  for  example,  has 
found  programs  from  12  p.  m.  to  4  a.  m. 
popular  with  night  workers. 

While  the  entertainment  problem  of  the 
night  worker  is  specialized  and  extreme, 
it,  too,  has  its  brighter  side,  as  workers 
who  are  on  duty  at  odd  times  are  off  duty 
while  others  are  working.  If  they  are 
strangers  in  town,  they  can  sight-see  via 
streetcar  during  the  slack  hours — say  be- 
tween 10  a.  m.  and  3  p-  m. — without  a 
guilty  feeling  that  they  might  be  crowding 
an  essential  war  worker  out  of  a  bus  ride. 


Getting  around  when  the  crowds  "aren't" 
is  more  pleasant  too. 

Even  for  home  towners,  the  idea  of 
visiting  the  local  wonders  during  the  hours 
when  streetcar  travel  is  lightest  often  has 
genuine  novelty.  Local  citizens  proverbi- 
ally keep  postponing  a  visit  to  the  local 
sights  "until  Aunt  Emma  comes"  just 
because  they  think  said  sights  will  always 
be  at  hand  to  see.  Then  sometimes  they 
move  away  suddenly  without  ever  seeing 
the  monument  that  strangers  come  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  admire. 

Tours  through  the  local  art  galleries, 
browsing  in  the  library,  visiting  scenic 
or  historic  spots  are  giving  many  car-less 
Americans  a  deeper  appreciation  of  home 
than  they  had  in  past  years  when  they 
were  too  busy  looking  for  gold  in  yonder 
hills  to  uncover  the  wealth  at  hand. 

Sightseeing  busses  are  out  for  the  dura- 
tion but  walking  is  good  healthy  exercise. 
Organized  hikes  led  by  a  volunteer 
"spieler,"  who  knows  about  the  flowers 
and  rocks  and  such,  are  a  part  of  the  recrea- 
tion programs  of  some  communities.  A 
city  dweller  doesn't  have  to  drive  to  the 
Sierras  to  learn  about  nature,  as  many 
Washingtonians  who  have  gone  on  con- 
ducted tours  through  Rock  Creek  Park 
have  learned  to  their  pleasure.  Still 
others  are  turning  to  the  Gay  90's  idea  of 
seeing  the  country  on  bicycles. 

Definitely,  thousands  of  Americans  are 
learning  they  can  have  a  satisfying  vaca- 
tion at  home.  They  are  getting  better 
acquainted  with  their  town  and  their 
neighbors — yes,  and  with  their  families, 
oftentimes.  And  they're  saving  more 
money  for  war  bonds. 

Even  when  it  seems  imperative  "to  get 
away  from  it  all,"  thousands  of  other 
Americans  are  finding  restful,  pleasant 


spots  close  to  home  that  have  just  as  much 
atmosphere  and  fresh  air  as  faraway  re- 
sorts— without  all  the  wearisome  miles 
in  between,  and  without  the  distinct  possi- 
bility of  maybe  getting  stranded  because 
a  sudden  spurt  in  war  activities  has  loaded 
the  already  crowded  trains  beyond  capac- 
ity. That  happened  to  numbers  of  vaca- 
tionists early  this  year  before  rail  traffic 
reached  its  present  peak.  Some  are  even 
making  money  on  the  deal,  by  working 
for  nearby  farmers,  and  liking  it! 

Those  who  are  near  lakes  and  inland 
waterways  where  tourist  steamers  using 
heavy  residual  fuel  oil  ply  back  and  forth 
have  the  possibility  of  cruises,  since  there 
is  more  of  this  fuel  available  than  last 
summer.  Residual  fuel  oil  is  a  byproduct 
of  high  octane  gas,  and  it's  no  military 
secret  that  a  lot  of  high  octane  gas  is 
being  used  for  bombing  Europe. 

To  those  who  must  travel,  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation  says: 

Check  with  the  railroad  company  for 
the  least  crowded  trains  and  times. 
Don't  count  on  return  reservations  being 
available.  Allow  ample  time  to  com- 
pensate for  late  trains  and  busses,  missed 
connections,  etc.  Be  prepared  to  wait 
long  hours  in  railroad  and  bus  stations. 
Be  ready  to  stand  in  busses  and  in  coach 
aisles.  Carry  your  own  lunch,  or  be 
ready  for  long  waits  for  dining  car  service, 
or  perhaps  no  dining  car  service.  Travel 
with  a  minimum  of  baggage;  don't  take 
anything  you  can't  carry  yourself;  redcaps 
may  not  be  available. 

Enough  to  discourage  "  pleasure"  travel- 
ing, isn't  it?  And  enough  to  make  stay- 
at-home  vacationists  loll  back  with  a 
feeling  of  solid  comfort,  tinged  with  pity 
for  those  who  must  take  long,  hard  trips. 


Tire  and  gas  shortages  can't  stop  ingenious  picnic  addicts.  When  the  seashore  is  out  of  range,  a  sand  pile  at  the  park  or  in 
They're  discovering  happy  picnic  grounds  on  their  own  lawns.         your  own  back  yard  is  a  good  spot  for  Junior's  sun  bath. 
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May  22  Through  June  21 

Jusf  Because  Lard  has  been  removed  from 
the  ration  list  (effective  May  25)  is  no 
good  reason  for  forgetting  your  daily  sal- 
vage of  fats.  The  need  for  household  fat 
is  just  as  great  as  ever  and  not  a  pound 
should  be  wasted.  These  days  you'll 
be  using  more  lard  in  cooking  and  this 
should  increase  your  fat  contribution  at 
the  meat  counter.  Remember  that  used 
fats  are  just  as  important  in  the  production 
of  medicines  for  the  armed  forces,  of  rail- 
road lubricants,  and  of  soap  as  they  are  in 
explosives,  and  that  these  products  are  still 
needed  in  great  quantities. 

Lay  Off  the  Gasoline  Dealer  who  tries  to 
sell  you  gasoline  at  a  higher  price  on  the 
ground  that  something  new  has  been  added. 
The  OPA  has  just  announced  that  it  will  not 
permit  price  increases  for  such  a  new 
"grade"  unless  conclusive  evidence  is  pre- 
sented and  the  petroleum  industry  itself 
recognizes  it.  Ceilings  for  gasoline  at 
retail  are  generally  the  highest  prices 
charged  for  a  particular  grade  of  gasoline 
in  March  1942.  The  retail  grades  recog- 
nized by  the  petroleum  industry  at  present 
are:  Premium,  regular,  and  third  grade. 

If  Bugs  are  eating  up  your  Victory  Garden 
profits,  maybe  a  garden  sprayer  is  the 
answer  and  if  you  can't  happen  upon  a  con- 
ventional type  of  sprayer,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  found  that  with  a  little 
ingenuity  you  can  put  up  a  good  battle 
with  the  bugs  by  adopting  stirrup  pumps  to 
your  needs.  These  pumps  were  originally 
designed  by  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
for  fire  fighting  and  are  now  being  turned 
over  to  commercial  comoanies  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for 
sale  at  retail.  The  stirrup  pump  has  a 
plastic  nozzle  which  sprays.  Under  pres- 
sure the  hose  may  become  disconnected 
from  the  pump  or  the  nozzle.  You  can 
eliminate  this  difficulty  by  placing  a  piece 
of  friction  tape  around  the  hose,  under- 
neath the  clamp  which  fastens  the  hose  to 
the  pump  or  the  nozzle.  The  pump  is 
equipped  with  10  feet  of  flexible  rubber- 


substitute  hose  covered  with  a  light  cloth 
fabric.  If  you  attach  a  wooden  hand  grip 
just  back  or  the  nozzle  it  will  be  easier  to 
manipulate  the  spray  nozzle  in  and  among 
the  foliage  of  the  plant.  Retail  price  for 
the  stirrup  pumps  is  fixed  by  Government 
contract  and  should  be  approximately 
$1 .79.  Be  sure  the  one  you  buy  has  a 
clamp  on  the  hose. 

Lo  vers  of  Limburger,  Munster,  and  brick 
cheese  will  be  cheered  to  hear  that  the 
OPA  has  just  established  specific  dollars- 
and-cents  ceiling  prices  for  these  commod- 
ities at  all  levels  except  through  retail 
stores.  Cheese  is  controlled  at  retail  by  a 
fixed  percentage  mark-up.  Previously, 
these  types  of  cheese  were  sold  at  the 
highest  prices  a  retailer  may  hove  charged 
during  the  5-day  period  from  September  28 
to  October  2,  1942. 

The  Canning  Season  Is  Here  and  that  means 
sugar.  According  to  the  latest  reports 
from  OPA,  the  maximum  quantity  of  the 
home  canning  ration  for  the  season  remains 
unchanged  at  25  pounds,  5  pounds  of 
which  are  av::ilable  by  use  of  Sugar 
Stomp  40  from  War  Ration  Book  4. 
Application  to  local  ration  boards  for  the 
additional  20  pounds  must  be  made  on 
form  R-323  which  may  be  used  for  all 
persons  residing  at  the  same  address. 
For  purposes  of  identification.  Spore 
Stamp  37  (not  Sugar  Stamp  37)  from  War 
Ration  Book  4  must  be  included  with  the 
application  for  each  person.  Innovation  in 
procedure  this  year  for  sugar  rations  for 
home  canning  wi!l  be  the  announcement  of 
two  periods  in  which  consumeis  may  apply 
for  their  allotment,-  the  dotes  will  be  set 
according  to  the  crop  harvest  dotes  in 
various  sections  of  the  country.  During 
the  first  period  the  amount  rationed  each 
person  will  be  limited  to  10  pounds. 
Additional  rations  up  to  a  seasonal  total 
of  20  pounds  may  be  obtained  during  the 
second  period.  Applications  during  the 
second  period  must  include  a  statement 
showing  the  disposition  of  the  sugar  issued 
during  the  first  period.    If  you  do  not  apply 


for  sugar  in  the  first  period,  you  may  obtain 
up  to  your  full  20-pound-per-person  allow- 
ance during  the  second  period. 

In  areas  where  the  fruit  crops  are  now 
available,  the  District  OPA  offices  may 
authorize  the  local  boards  to  issue  the  full 
20-pound-per-person  allotment  during  the 
first  period. 

Henry  of  Navarre  Liked  Onions.  And 
everybody  we  know  likes  them.  And 
they're  here,  plenty  on  the  markets, 
reasonably  priced,  cheap  enough  to  buy 
OS  many  as  you  like.  Choose  the  firm  ones 
with  clean,  dry  skins.  Don't  reject  those 
that  appear  deformed;  they're  just  as  good 
eating  as  the  normal-appearing  ones. 
Don't  pinch  them  until  they're  yours. 

CONSUMER  CALENDAR 

Processed  Foods — Blue  stamps  A-8,  B-8 
C-8,  D-8,  E-8,  F-8,  G-8,  H-8,  J-8,  K-8 
L-8,  M-8,  N-8,  P-8,  Q-8,  R-8,  S-8 
T-8,  U-8,  V-8,  W-8,  X-8,  Y-8,  Z-8 
valid  indefinitely.  A-5,  valid  July  1 
Blue  tokens  may  be  used  as  change. 

Rationed  Meats,  Fats,  Etc. — Red  stamps 
A-8,  B-8,  C-8,  D-8,  E-8,  F-8,  G-8,  H-8, 
J-8,  K-8,  L-8,  M-8,  N-8,  P-8,  0-8,  R-8, 
S-8,  T-8,  U-8,  V-8,  W-8,  valid  indefi- 
nitely. X-8,  Y-8,  Z-8,  valid  July  2.  Red 
tok  ens  may  be  used  as  change. 

Sugar — Stamps  30,  31  ,  and  32  valid 
indefinitely.  Sugar  stomp  40  worth  5 
pounds  of  sugar  for  home  canning,  valid 
through  February  1945. 

Shoes — Airplane  stamps  1  and  2  valid 
indefinitely. 

Fuel  Oil — Period  4  and  5  coupons  valid 
through  September  30.  New  period  1 
coupons  valid  in  all  areas. 
Fat  Salvage — Every  pound  of  waste  kitch- 
en fat  is  worth  two  red  points  and  4  cents. 
Gasoline — Coupons  A-1  0  good  for  3  gal- 
lons, volid  through  August  8  in  Eastern 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Outside  that  area  A-1 1  coupons  good  for 
3  gallons,  valid  through  June  21,-  A-1 2 
coupons,  June  22  through  September  21. 
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Shades  of  Post-War  Fishins 

Tomorrow  is  already  here  in  the  fishing 
industry.  The  Coordinator  of  Fisheries 
reports  that  the  fishing  industry,  in  order 
to  produce  a  billion  and  a  quarter  more 
pounds  of  fish  this  year  than  last,  will 
start  in  July  and  August  to  use  echo 
sounders  to  locate  fish;  blimps  to  spot 
them  for  the  catch. 

And  in  the  salmon  run,  natives  of  the 
Aleutian  islands,  forced  off  home  base  by 
the  war  in  Alaska,  Indians  as  far  north  as 
the  Arctic  Circle,  Filipinos,  and  Asiatics 
will  join  in  an  international  handling  of 
this  year's  Alaska  salmon  run. 

Have  You  Heard 

.  .  .  That  in  some  markets  you  can  buy 
banana  "splits"?  Dried  and  split  in 
quarters,  bananas  imported  from  Brazil 
and  Central  America,  are  known  as 
"banana  figs"  designed  for  pastries  and 
ice-cream  dishes.  In  recent  cooking  tests 
the  "figs"  were  demonstrated  as  satisfac- 
tory substitutes  for  fresh  bananas  in  re- 
cipes calling  for  mashed  or  sieved  bananas. 
The  "figs"  need  soaking  in  water  before 
using.  In  banana  countries,  plantains, 
the  large  starchy-form  bananas,  are  used 
as  a  substitute  for  potato  chips. 


Toliens  of  Admiration 
and  Friendship 

The  Good  Neighbor  Policy  works  two 
ways.  Cuban  school  children  went  with- 
out lunch  to  donate  their  pennies,  factory 
workers  labored  1  day  at  reduced  pay, 
sugarcane  hands  gave  a  portion  of  their 
modest  earnings  to  contribute  15  million 
cigarettes,  1  million  fragrant  Cuban  cigars, 
100,000  pounds  of  hard  candies,  160,000 
chocolate  bars,  and  10,000  phonograph 
records  to  send  to  Uncle  Sam's  fighting 
men  overseas,  according  to  the  Havana 
Rotary  Club  which  sponsored  the  idea. 
And  now  some  of  our  marines  are  likely 
puffing  away  on  Havana  Havanas,  or  do- 
ing a  fancy  rhumba  to  a  Cuban  melody 
down  on  the  coral  sands  of  the  South  Seas. 


Life  in  the  Kitchen 

One  housewife  in  Utah  reports  that  even 
though  her  life  in  wartime  has  been  cir- 
cumscribed by  kitchen  walls,  those  walls 
encompass  the  world.  She  has  had  her 
kitchen  walls  papered  with  large  National 
Geographic  maps  so  that  she  can  follow 
the  progress  of  the  war  as  it  is  given  her 
over  the  kitchen  radio  while  she  pares 
potatoes,  irons,  and  puts  up  fruit.  She 
knows  those  far-off  battlefields  as  well  as 
she  knows  the  starched  collars  on  her 
husband's  shirts. 


Child  Adopts  Child 

One  penny  a  week  from  each  student 
in  the  Jane  Addams  Vocational  High 
School  in  New  York  City  provides  the 
food  and  clothes  for  one  of  the  twin 
4-year-old  girls,  victims  of  the  London 
blitz,  and  adopted  by  the  Addams  High 
girls.  Addams  teachers  take  care  of  the 
other  child's  expenses.  Clothes  for  the 
twins  are  made  in  the  trade  rooms  of  the 
school.  This  is  study  with  a  double 
purpose ! 

Step  On  If 

Except  for  a  little  trickle  from  Bolivia 
of  the  metal  called  tin  which  we  value 
because  it  is  immune  to  moisture,  our  only 
source  is  in  your  cupboard  and  in  those  of 
the  other  31,999,999  families  in  America. 
Unless  every  family  contributes  150  cans, 
we  don't  have  enough  tin  to  make  pro- 
tective coverings  for  syrettes,  which  con- 
tain morphine  sufficient  to  ease  a  wounded 
soldier's  pain  and  shock  for  several  hours, 
for  foods,  for  the  4  pounds  of  tin  a  heavy 
bomber  must  have,  and  for  all  the  innu- 
merable other  uses  of  this  precious  metal. 
Japan  controls  about  seven-tenths  of  the 
world's  tin — and  you  control  most  of  ours. 
Remember  that,  and  follow  these  four 
steps  with  your  cans : 
Remove  label; 

Wash  thoroughly  inside  and  out; 
Remove  both  ends  and  tuck  them  into 
can; 

Flatten  by  stepping  heavily  on  can. 
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5,000,000 

for  lunch 


Lee  Marshall 

Director,  Office  of  Distribution 


THIS  August  is  a  good  and  proper  time  for 
parents,  teachers,  *school  officials,  and  com- 
munity groups  to  consider  scliool  lunches 
for  the  coming  term.  Those  who  have  had 
school  lunches  will  want  to  make  plans  for 
expansion  or  for  making  their  programs 
operate  more  smoothly.  For  those  schools 
which  have  not  had  them  there  is  still  time 
to  work  out  a  program  for  the  inauguration 
of  school  lunches. 

Congress  has  appropriated  50  million 
dollars  for  the  continuation  of  this  vital 
and  proved  project  in  national  health.  The 
War  Food  Administration  which  adminis- 
ters the  Federal  funds  for  the  program  is 
ready  to  proceed  on  substantially  the  same 
basis  as  last  year.  There  will  be  the  same 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  healthful  foods  that 
are  plentiful  and  the  same  emphasis  on  bet- 
ter nutrition  for  our  growing  generation  as 
that  which  affected  the  more  than  4  million 
school  children,  in  31  thousand  schools, 
benefiting  from  school  lunches  last  year. 

The  coming  year's  program  will  work 
along  the  lines  that  have  been  in  effect 


since  this  appropriation  was  first  authorized 
in  1943. 

This  school  lunch  program  differs  from 
that  in  which  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  cooperated  since  1935.  In  previous 
years  foods  were  purchased  directly  by  the 
Department  and  distributed  to  schools 
through  State  welfare  agencies.  The  buying 
of  food  this  year,  as  in  1943,  will  be  done 
locally  by  the  sponsors,  primarily  to  sim- 
plify the  program  and  to  conserve  trans- 
portation and  storage  facilities  that  are  re- 
quired under  the  centralized  distribution 
plan,  formerly  in  use. 

Local  sponsors  will  continue  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  initiating  and  organizing 
lunch  programs,  and  for  purchasing  foods 
from  local  merchants  and  farmers.  Sponsors 
will  then  submit  monthly  claims  and  reports 
of  operations  and  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Office  of  Distribution  of  the  War  Food 
Administration — up  to  specified  amounts — 
for  the  cost  of  the  foods  thus  served. 

Funds  are  available  to  schools  and  child- 
care  centers  in  the  States,  principally  on  the 


basis  of  State  school  enrollment  and  the 
financial  need  of  the  school. 

The  Government  will  pay  part  of  the 
food  cost  but  the  equipment,  labor,  and  su- 
pervision must  be  furnished  by  State  and 
local  agencies  or  civic  groups. 

Under  the  new  program,  which  combines 
school  lunch  and  school  milk  projects,  foods 
going  into  three  types  of  lunches  will  be 
paid  for  by  OD  at  rates  ranging  from  2  to 
9  cents  each,  depending  on  the  type  served. 
Type  A  covers  a  complete  lunch  including 
all  the  items  necessary  for  a  balanced  meat 
Type  B  has  smaller  portions  of  the  same 
foods  as  Type  A,  and  is  less  adequate  nu- 
tritionally. Type  C  consists  of  a  half  pint 
of  milk,  for  which  OD  reimburses  sponsors 
at  the  rate  of  2  cents  each. 

Many  communities  which  operated  the 
school  lunch  last  year  may  not  have  served 
a  complete  nutritious  meal,  perhaps  only 
milk  or  the  type  B  lunch.  If  your  com- 
munity was  one  of  these  and  now  wants  to 
enlarge  the  program,  this  is  the  time  to 
begin  to  think  about  the  additional  local 
funds  and  the  space  for  preparing  the  meal 
and  serving  it,  recruiting  additional  labor 
either  paid  or  volunteer,  and  making  sure 
that  storage  space  and  additional  kitchen 
facilities  are  ready.  If  you  are  planning  to 
start  a  school  lunch,  now  is  the  time  to  get 
together  the  sponsoring  group.  These  spon- 
sors may  be  school  authorities,  parent- 
teacher  associations,  local  women's  clubs,  or 
other  civic  and  service  nonprofit  groups. 
These  sponsors  sign  an  agreement  with  the 
War  Food  Administration  which  guaran- 
tees reimbursement  at  specific  rates  on  the 
basis  that  such  expenditure  does  not  exceed 
the  total  amount  of  money  spent  by  the 
sponsor  for  food. 

Remember  that  one  person  cannot  make 
a  school  lunch  program  a  success.  It  takes 
many  people.  Get  the  sponsoring  groups 
together  and  obtain  detailed  information  re- 
garding the  establishment  of  the  project 
from  the  nearest  office  of  OD  of  the  War. 
Food  Administration, 
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"They  also  serve 


rr 


Lives  of  war  workers  are  m  their  hands— the  waiters^  the  dishwashers,  the 
restauranteurs  of  the  Nation.  Food  handlers  schools  show  'em  how  to 
keep  food  safe  and  clean. 


.  .  so  they  put  him  to  work  washing 
dishes.   Hal  Ha.'" 

Stories  which  lead  up  to  this  threadbare 
climax  have  flourished  long,  too  long — and 
with  them  the  implication  that  anyone  can 
wash  dishes:  The  bum  who  can't  pay  for 
his  drinks;  the  soldier  who  forgot  to  polish 
his  gun;  and  sloppy  Joe  who's  too  shiftless 
to  do  anji:hing  right. 

But  war  is  forcing  a  new  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  dishwashing  and  all  the 
other  jobs  concerned  with  providing  people 
with  good,  clean,  safe,  appetizing  food. 

For  restaurant  workers  are  in  the  front 
line  of  the  battle  against  a  constantly  menac- 
ing, invisible  ally  of  the  Axis,  to  wit,  the 
harmful  bacteria  which  thrive  under  unsani- 
tzry  conditions  and  spread  contagion  and 
food  poisoning  if  not  rigidly  controlled. 

So  the  dishwasher  finds  he  has  a  place  in 
the  sun.    The  work  he  does  is  vital  to  the 
health   of  wartime   America.    It  requires 
training,  intelligence,  and  supervision. 
'WTio  says  so?  No  less  an  authoritj'  than 


the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  in  a  recent 
publication  on  Dishwash'uig.  And  joining 
the  chorus  of  voices  raised  to  dignify  jobs 
connected  with  public  eating  places  are  the 
restaurant  associations.  Typical  is  an  adver- 
tisement which  the  Washington  Restaurant 
Association  recently  ran  as  part  of  a  cam- 
paign to  recruit  workers.  This  advertise- 
ment said,  in  part: 

"Carrying  a  tray,  running  a  dishwasher, 
cleaning  silver,  tidying  tables — these  are  as 
much  Victor)^  jobs  as  driving  rivets  in  a 
ship  or  plane.  You  can  carr}'  a  tray  as 
proudly  as  a  soldier  carries  a  rifle." 

The  armed  forces,  too,  have  had  their 
say  in  the  matter,  and  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
Not  only  does  the  Quartermaster  Corps  con- 
duct cooks'  schools  and  insist  upon  having 
the  latest  and  most  sanitarj'  equipment  for 
its  camp  kitchens  but,  also,  when  unsani- 
tar)'  eating  places  sprout  up  near  Army 
camps  militar}'  authorities  declare  them  "off 
bounds,"  to  protect  militan,"  personnel. 

That's  progress,  all  along  the  line.  But 
still  greater  understanding  of  the  necessity 
for  maintaining  high  sanitary  standards  in 
public  eating  places  is  imperatively  needed, 
according  to  authorities  in  the  field.  They 
point  out  that  in  many  war  areas,  where 
eating  facilities  have  been  taxed  by  thou- 
sands of  new  customers,  cases  of  food  poi- 
soning and  epidemics,  traceable  to  food, 
have  increased.  Unsanitarj^  conditions  in 
eating  places  are  a  great  potential  threat  to 
the  health  of  the  country-  and  to  our  war 
production  schedules. 

The  extent  of  this  menace  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  fact  that  in  1942  a  total  of 
290  outbreaks  of  food-borne  diseases  were 
reported  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
by  State  and  local  authorities.  These  out- 
breaks involved  13,560  cases  and  103 
deaths.  There  is  no  question  but  that  these 
reports  are  woefully  incomplete,  as  many 
cases  are  never  reported. 

This  inevitably  brings  us  to  the  question 
of  "What  to  do?" 

Codes  and  laws  often  fail  to  correct  un- 
sanitar}^  conditions  because  of  a  lack  of 


understanding  of  the  compelling  reasons  be- 
hind health  standards,  on  the  part  of  food 
handlers  and  the  public  generally.  But  ex- 
plain to  the  soda  fountain  clerk  or  the 
restaurant  owner  how  his  job  keeps  war 
workers  on  the  assembly  line,  show  how 
muffing  his  chores  could  have  fatal  results — 
appeal  to  his  pride,  his  patriotism,  and  his 
business  sense^ — and  he'll  do  the  tiresome 
but  necessary  clean-up  jobs  that  the  food 
inspector's  periodic  visits  alone,  or  the 
threat  of  a  fine,  could  not  force  him  to  do. 

Such  is  the  fundamental  theory  on  which 
public  health  workers  and  progressive  res- 
taurant groups  are -basing  their  campaign  to 
maintain  and  improve  sanitary  conditions 
in  public  eating  places. 

In  a  recent  booklet  addressed  to  everi'one 
in  the  eating  business — from  bus  boy  to 
butcher  to  bartender — the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  says: 

"Yours  is  a  dangerous  business,  danger- 
ous because  food  and  drink  that  is  not  care- 
fully handled  and  prepared  too  often  is  a 
source  of  disease — and  death.  Because  feed- 
ing so  many  people  is  a  real  problem  and 
because  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  man- 
power, sick  abed — or  buried  6  feet  under — 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has 
prepared  a  list  of  do's  and  don'ts  for  food 
handlers  the  country  over." 

The  "do's  and  don'ts"  referred  to  is  an 
Ordinance  and  Code  Regulating  Eating  and 
Drinking  Establishments,  outlined  by  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Ser\-ice  as  a  guide  for 
counties,  communities,  and  States  in  setting 
up  their  standards.  By  May  of  this  year,  11 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
enforcing  such  codes  on  a  State-wide  basis, 
and  10  other  States  had  adopted  them  as 
State  regulations  without  State-wide  en- 
forcement. In  addition,  159  counties  and 
287  communities  reported  adoption  of  the 
code  recommended  by  the  Public  Health 
Service,  or  similar  regulations. 

To  make  it  easy  for  communities  and 
States  to  adopt  simple  but  adequate  regula- 
tions, the  Public  Health  Service  has  pro- 
vided two  short  enabling  forms.    In  States 
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where  the  adoption  of  a  short  form  is  consid- 
ered legal,  it  reduces  the  printing  cost  in- 
volved in  adopting  the  Ordinance  and  Code 
Regulating  Eating  and  Drinking  Establish- 
ments but  accomplishes  the  same  purpose. 

One  form  of  the  code  provides  for  grad- 
ing restaurants  down  for  violating  the  less 
important  health  standards,  with  the  pen- 
alty of  revocation  of  license  reserved  for 
more  serious  violations.  The  other  form  is 
enforceable  only  by  revoking  the  license. 

Under  the  grading  form  of  the  recom- 
mended code,  restaurants  are  required  to 
post  their  ratings.  This  enables  the  public 
to  give  their  trade  to  Grade  A  restaurants 
instead  of  accepting  second-rate  service 
v/ithout  question.  When  that  happens, 
Grade  B  restaurant  keepers  will  spruce  up 
their  eating  places. 

With  customers  standing  in  line  to  eat, 
the  importance  of  building  up  public  good 
will  may  not  be  so  immediately  apparent  to 
some  restaurant  owners  and  workers.  But 
forward-looking  members  of  the  trade  are 
thinking  of  business  after  the  war.  They 
argue  that  the  future  of  the  restaurant  busi- 
ness depends,  in  a  large  measure,  on  the 
standards  which  public  eating  places  are 
able  to  maintain  under  wartime  conditions. 

Thousands  of  wartime  recruits  to  the 
ranks  of  the  diner-outers  will  continue  to 
patronize  restaurants  and  cafeterias  after  the 
war  if  they  can  get  good,  clean  foods  at  a 
reasonable  price.  But  they'll  walk  out  on 
the  greasy  spoon  and  the  eating  business 
will  take  a  tail  spin  in  backward  communi- 
ties where  sloppy  service  prevails. 

In  the  light  of  this  logical  reasoning,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  National 


Restaurant  Association  and  many  local  res- 
taurant associations  are  behind  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Public  Health  Service  authori- 
ties to  establish  and  enforce  high  sanitary 
standards  in  all  public  eating  places. 

In  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  instance,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  local  res- 
taurant association  joined  with  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  and  State  and  city 
health  officials  in  conducting  a  school  for 
food  handlers.  A  total  attendance  of  over 
4,000  is  striking  evidence  of  what  a  com- 
munity can  do  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  sanitary  precautions  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  the  throngs  of  war 
workers  crowding  public  eating  places. 

Although  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
does  not  have  the  personnel  nor  the  funds 
to  conduct  food  handlers'  schools  in  all  the 
thousands  of  towns  throughout  the  country, 
its  aim  is  to  conduct  one  or  two  in  every 
State  which  requests  it — the  object  being 
that  these  demonstrations  will  stimulate 
other  towns  to  conduct  their  own.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  keep  the  instruction  simple 
and  practical.  Movies,  slides,  demonstra- 
tions, and  talks  followed  by  true-and-false 
quizzes  are  means  employed. 

In  Mobile,  Ala.,  girls  from  the  home  eco- 
nomics department  of  the  Murphy  High 
School  put  on  a  skit  to  show  the  right  and 
wrong  way  of  serving  food.  Lovely  Lucille 
and  Dirty  Girty,  a  customer,  and  model 
kitchen  workers  demonstrated  in  pantomime 
the  points  that  workers  need  to  know:  How 
a  careless  waitress  may  spread  a  cold  to  a 
customer  and  how  a  careful  waitress  can 
protect  herself  from  a  sick  customer,  as  well 
as  the  correct  way  of  serving  the  food.  The 


skit  was  a  hit,  particularly  the  parts  where 
Dirty  Gerty  imitated  the  habits  of  a  care- 
less, sloppy  waitress  whose  work  is  no  credit 
to  her  profession. 

Among  the  ABC's  of  restaurant  sanita- 
tion, presented  at  food  handlers'  schools  in 
various  cities,  are  such  vital  health  hints  as 
the  Lucky  Thirteen  listed  in  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service's  Community  Health  Series 
No.  3,  entitled  "From  Hand  to  Mouth." 
Says  the  booklet: 

"Rules  for  food  handlers  everytvhere  to 
keep  in  mind  always.  "13"  can  be  your 
lucky  number  if  you  follow  these  rules.  It 
depends  on  you. 

1.  Use  plenty  of  soap  and  hot  water. 

2.  Keep  your  body  and  clothes  clean. 

3.  Wash  your  hands  after  visiting  the 
toilet. 

4.  Stay  at  home  when  you.  are  sick.  • 

5.  Don't  cough,  spit,  sneeze,  or  smoke 
near  food  or  dishes. 

6.  Keep  your  fingers  out  of  food  and 
clean  utensils. 

7.  Use  only  clean,  wholesome  foods. 

8.  Beware  of  poisons. 

9.  Store  all  foods  in  a  clean,  dry  place. 

10.  Keep  all  perishables  in  the  refrig- 
erator. 

11.  Allow  no   dirty  utensils  or  equip- 
ment to  touch  food. 

12.  Protect  foods  from  flies,  rats,  roaches,  ^ 
and  other  vermin. 

13.  Keep  the  premises  spotless. 
Attacking  the  problem  from  still  another 

angle,  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  helps 
to  conduct  Restaurant  Sanitation  Seminars 
for  State  and  local  public  health  officers. 
These  meetings  give  officials  an  opportunity 


Factory  food  is  important — for  workers  must  eat.  If  they  don't  K  P's  at  this  war  plant  have  key  jobs  in  military  production.  It's 
get  good  safe  food,  sickness  mounts,  war  production  slumps.  up  to  them  to  keep  thousands  of  airplane  workers  well-fed  and  fit. 
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to  discuss  their  educational  and  enforcement 
problems  with  a  view  to  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  public  eating  places  within  their 
jurisdiction.  Demonstration  food  handlers' 
training  courses  are  one  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram— the  idea  being  to  encourage  local 
enforcement  officers  to  sponsor  their  own 
schools  by  demonstrating  the  methods  the 
Public  Health  Service  would  use  to  teach 
cooks  and  dishwashers  the  fine  points  about 
food  handling. 

Keyman  in  educating  the  hot  dog  vendor, 
at  the  diner  down  by  the  tracks,  and  the 
chef  at  the  cafe  on  the  avenue  on  the 
why's  behind  sanitar)-  regulations  is  the 
restaurant  inspector.  But  there's  been  a  big 
turn-over  among  restaurant  inspectors,  too 
— and  a  shortage  of  people  trained  to  take 
over  the  jobs  which  are  left  vacant.  In- 
service-training  courses  to  qualify  employees 
who  have  had  no  previous  training  or  ex- 
perience along  this  hne  is  one  measure 
which  is  being  used  to  combat  the  shortage. 
There's  no  reason,  in  the  opmion  of  public 
health  officials,  why  an  ex-salesman  whose 
line  became  a  war  casualty  couldn't  do  a 
good  job  of  selling  the  restaurant  sanitary 
code — provided  that  he,  himself,  is  first 
trained.  But  if  a  new  man  is  sent  out  to 
enforce  a  rule  that  he  doesn't  understand, 
or  see  much  sense  in,  himself — well,  frankly 
— the  rule  doesn't  have  a  verj'  good  chance 
of  being  enforced. 

This  more  or  less  sums  up  the  three- 
pronged  drive  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  raise  standards  of  public  eating  places: 

(1)  Adoption  of  an  adequate  sanitar)-  code; 

(2)  training  for  public  health  officials;  and 

(3)  education  of  owners  and  workers  in 
public  eating  places. 

Now  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  situa- 
tion that  faces  the  average  eater-outer.  If 
his  communit}'  is  blessed  with  spic-and-span 
eating  places  which  serve  good  food  at  a 
price  he  can  pay,  well  and  good. 

But  suppose  he's  a  war  worker  with  a 
half  hour  for  lunch  and  no  clean  eating 
place  in  hailing  distance,  must  he  take 
questionable  food  and  like  it?  That,  or 
pack  a  cold  lunch.? 

Accepting  food  that's  handled  in  an  un- 
sanitary manner  is  dangerous  business, 
health  authorities  repeat.  And  the  public — 
the  diner-outers  individually  and  en  masse 
— very  definitely  can  do  something.  Not 
much  can  be  accomplished  without  public 
action,  in  fact. 

These  two  suggestions  come  from  A.  W. 
Fuchs,  Sanitary  Engineer  Director  of  the 


Public  Health  Service: 

Customers  shouldn't  hesitate  to  call  the 
management's  attention  to  anjlhing  that 
might  be  wrong  in  handling  food.  (As 
long  as  there  is  no  kick,  the  sloppy  restau- 
rant owner  or  worker  has  no  incentive  to 
do  better.) 

In  communities  where  there  is  no  ade- 
quate sanitary  program,  the  public  can,  in- 
dividually and  through  civic  organizations, 
support  the  health  department  in  obtaining 
the  adoption  of  a  code,  along  the  lines  rec- 
ommended in  U.  S.  Public  Health  Bulletin, 
No.  280,  and  adequate  appropriations  for  its 
enforcement. 

Examples  of  individuals  and  groups  who 
have  bettered  their  food  service  situation 
by  taking  action  are  not  lacking.  At  a 
Florida  shipbuilding  plant,  for  example,  a 
committee  of  employees  was  appointed  to 
do  something  about  cleaning  up  eating 
places  near  the  plant.  By  talking  things 
over  with  the  proprietors,  this  committee 
was  able  to  persuade  them  to  be  more  care- 
ful in  handling  food — insurance  against 
epidemics  or  food  poisoning  which  could 
upset  our  naval  production  timetable. 


Safety  rules  for  restaurant  workers:  Clean 
hands.  Clean  food. 


The  provision  of  sanitary  safeguards  in 
in-plant-feeding  ser\-ices  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  program  of  the  Inter-Agenq^  Com- 
mittee on  Food  for  War  Workers.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration the  various  Government  agencies 
concerned  with  war  production  are  working 
with  industr}'  and  labor  to  promote  better 
feeding  facilities  in  war  plants.  At  a  recent 
Training  Conference  for  WFA's  Industrial 
Feeding  Specialists,  who  provide  a  technical 
advisory  service  upon  request.  Dr.  A.  H. 
Br}-an,  USPHS,  decried  the  fact  that  some- 
times inspectors,  workers,  and  managers 
■overlook  conditions  which  they  know 
should  not  exist.   He  said: 

'"SX'e  have  found  that  when  we  took  the 
president  of  the  company,  or  some  other 
high  official,  with  us  on  our  sanitary  in- 
spection, we  didn't  have  to  tell  him  very 
much.  We  just  let  him  look  and  see  what 
we  were  seeing,  and  we  had  a  hunch  that 
those  conditions  were  going  to  be  improved 
the  nex-t  time  we  went  there." 

With  the  manpower  shortage  acute,  as  it 
is,  managers  of  public  eating  places  admit- 
tedly have  a  problem  in  maintaining 
standards. 

One  way  unemployed  men  and  women 
and  young  people  can  help  is  by  heeding 
the  urgings  of  restaurant  owners,  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  and  the  Women's 
Bureau,  to  take  jobs  as  a  patriotic  dut)-, 
whether  or  not  they  need  the  money. 

A  large  chain  of  restaurants,  in  the  Na- 
tion's capital  successfully  put  on  a  cam- 
paign to  recruit  older  women  as  waitresses 
and  counter  girls.  They  employed  women 
ranging  in  age  from  50  to  80,  and  found 
them  good  at  the  job!  Another  large  caf- 
eteria then  tried  the  same  experiment,  wath 
similar  resizlts.  When  interi-iewed  the  man- 
ager said  that  the  older  women  were  if  any- 
thing better  than  the  young  girls:  Their 
minds  were  strictly  on  their  work,  and  the 
cafeteria  line  sped  along  more  quickly  be- 
cause the  men  w^eren't  so  tempted  to  dally. 

Although  Washington  is  a  city  of  prima 
donnas,  the  habitat  of  the  proverbial  cave 
dwellers,  and  the  headquarters  of  diplomats 
and  Senators,  the  Washington  Restaurant 
Association  recently  recommended  to  its 
members  to  cut  out  the  flourishes: 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  public,  the 
important  thing  is  to  demonstrate  that  they 
prefer  cleanliness  and  qualit}-  restaurant 
ser\-ice  to  jive  and  tinsel — that  they  will  not 
compromise  with  sanitary  standards. 
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Eat  to  beat  the  heat 

Abundant  fresh  foods  make  cool,  nutritious  meals. 


OUT  in  the  deserts  of  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona there  is  a  small  snail  that  has  found  a 
way  to  beat  the  heat.  When  August  days 
roll  along  without  rain,  and  green  plants 
wither,  he  simply  retreats  into  his  shell. 
There  he  quietly  waits  for  rain.  When  it 
comes,  out  he  pops  to  take  up  life  where 
he  left  off. 

Unfortunately,  we  humans  have  no  such 
convenient  shell.  We  have  to  take  our 
weather.  We  cannot  hibernate  when  the  ther- 
mometer reads  zero,  nor  can  we  estivate 
when  it  hits  100°.  Neither  can  we  stop 
eating  just  because  it's  too  hot  to  cook. 

We  can,  however,  rearrange  our  living 
habits  to  better  withstand  the  hot  blasts.  Fre- 
quent showers,  adequate  sleep,  and  good 
food  are  the  foundations  for  summer  ease. 
By  choosing  the  right  foods  that  can  be 
easily  and  quickly  prepared  we  can  eat  well 
even  when  it  seems  too  hot  to  cook. 

But  you  can't  achieve  this  summer  comfort 
without  planning.  Careful  shopping,  pur- 
chase of  the  seasonally  abundant  fresh  foods, 
efficient  use  of  food  storage  space,  schemes 
for  cooling  menus,  and  a  simple  household 
routme  will  pay  dividends. 

First  of  all,  do  your  shopping  early  in 
the  day.  You  don't  want  to  be  caught  lug- 
ging bags  of  melons  and  potatoes  down  city 
streets  at  high  noon.  At  the  grocery,  pick 
the  foods  that  are  abundant.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, take  full  advantage  of  the  abundance 
of  summer.  Fresh  foods  work  wonders  on 
the  wilting  psyche;  they're  easy  to  prepare; 
they  stretch  the  food  dollar.  Civilian  con- 
sumption of  the  fresh,  abundant  foods  re- 
lieves pressure  on  the  processed  foods  re- 
quired for  overseas.  Every  time  a  consumer 
buys  locally  grown,  fresh  foods  it  means  one 
less  transportation  tie-up,  one  less  cubic  foot 
of  precious  commercial  storage  space.  - 

These  foods  are  easy  to  find.  Bushels  of 
tomatoes  and  bins  of  corn  speak  for  them- 
selves. Carrots,  eggplant,  and  beets,  nutri- 
tious and  easy  to  serve,  are  available  through- 


out most  of  the  country.  For  salads,  you'll 
be  able  to  buy  cabbage,  cucumbers,  peppers, 
and  iceberg  lettuce.  Of  fruits,  you  can  pretty 
well  have  your  pick,  with  peaches  "to  win" 
and  cantaloups,  honeydew  melons,  white 
seedless  grapes,  and  Italian  prunes  "to 
show."  Farmers  cull  out  their  old  hens  in 
August  and  these  are  the  birds  that  can  be 
stewed  or  steamed  in  the  early  morning 
hours  and  then  served  cold  or  hot  in  a  vari- 
ety of  quickly  prepared  dishes.  Fish  and 
eggs  are  also  in  good  supply. 

A  word  of  caution:  Variety  and  volume 
have  their  dangers.  Buy  no  more  than  you 
can  handle.  If  you  can't  store  your  pur- 
chases, they'll  either  spoil  completely  or  lose 
most  of  their  food  values.  So  take  heed  of 
your  storage  facilities. 

They  need  care  and  attention  at  all  times, 
but  particularly  in  summer.  Scald,  sun,  and 
air  bread  and  cake  boxes,  at  least  once  a 
week.  Cupboard  space  should  be  dry  and 
airy.  Staples,  such  as  flour,  cereals,  sugar, 
and  spices  will  have  to  be  stored  in  tight 
containers  if  they're,  to  be  free  from  dust, 
moisture,  and  insects. 

But  your  most  important  item  for  summer 
ease  is  the  refrigerator.  If  it's  to  do  all  the 
jobs  this  summer  you'll  expect  it  to  do,  it 
must  be  kept  clean.  Once  a  week,  probably 
just  before  your  chief  marketing  day,  the 
refrigerator  should  be  completely  cleared  of 
food,  defrosted,  and  washed.  Don't  use  a 
sharp  instrument  to  chip  the  frost  or  loosen 
the  ice  cube  trays.  After  defrosting,  wash 
every  part  of  the  refrigerator  thoroughly 
with  a  solution  made  with  1  level  table- 
spoonful  of  baking  soda  in  a  quart  of  warm 
water.  Rinse,  then  dry  with  a  clean  cloth. 

Meat,  poultry,  and  fish  should  be  kept  in 
the  coldest  part  of  your  refrigerator.  A  tem- 
perature of  45°  or  lower  is  best.  Milk,  eggs, 
and  other  dairy  products  should  be  stored  in 
the  other  cold  spots.  Vegetables,  fruits,  and 
cooked  dishes  should  have  next  priority. 
Don't  waste  refrigerator  space  on  foods,  such 
as  pickles  or  jellies,  that  don't  need  to  be 
kept  cold  to  prevent  spoilage. 

The  next  step  in  summer  living  is  a  sensi- 
ble menu.  The  goal  is  a  meal  that  will  pro- 
vide the  nutrients,  will  taste  good,  require 
little  time  to  prepare,  and  make  use  of  sea- 


sonally abundant  foods.  Now  we're  not  sug- 
gesting that  you  put  yourself  or  your  family 
on  a  strictly  cold,  raw  diet,  but  you'd  better 
lay-ofl^  dishes  that  require  oven-cooking  just 
before  serving  time.  They  heat  up  the 
kitchen  and  wear  down  the  cook.  There  are 
plenty  of  main  dishes — omelets,  cold  meat, 
fried  fish,  chicken,  egg,  or  fish  salads — that 
may  be  prepared  quickly  and  still  be  the  en- 
tree your  dinner  needs. 

Even  as  you  shop  in  the  morning,  so  you 
should  try  to  do  the  heavy  cooking  in  the 
cooler  morning  hours.  If  you're  planning  a 
protein  salad,  cook  the  fish,  chicken,  or  eggs 
in  the  morning  so  that  they'll  be  cold  when 
you  serve  them  and  will  take  only  a  few 
minutes  for  the  finishing  touch  of  dressing 
and  lettuce.  The  same  holds  true  for  meats; 
try  to  bake  or  boil  them  in  the  morning. 

Of  course,  you  can  carry  morning  cooking 
too  far.  There  are  some  foods  that  can't  be- 
cooked  until  serving  time.  But  if  you  don't 
want  to  show  up  at  the  dinner  table  looking 
like  a  lobster,  you'd  better  make  those  last 
minute  dishes  top-of-the-stove  ones.  Liver 
and  bacon,  fried  chops,  hamburgers  and  on- 
ions are  the  answer.  You  shouldn't  try  to 
prepare  vegetables  too  long  before  serving 
time,  either.  If  you  do  have  to  shell  beans 
or  peas  in  advance,  store  them  tightly  cov- 
ered in  the  refrigerator. 

One  last  suggestion:  Don't  try  to  serve 
meat  every  summer  night.  Have  a  boiled 
dinner  of  fresh  abundant  vegetables  instead, 
with  a  salad  of  cole  slaw  and/or  tomatoes, 
and  fresh  fruit  for  dessert. 

Easy  recipes  to  keep  you  cool 

Eggs  Creole: 

1/4  cup  chopped  onion 
14  cup  chopped  green  pepper 
2  tablespoons  fat,  meUed 
2 1/2  cups  tomatoes 
2  cups  water 
1  cup  uncooked  rice 
6  eggs 

Salt  and  pepper 

Cook  the  onion  and  green  pepper  in  the  fat 
until  onion  is  lightly  browned.  Pour  in  tomatoes 
and  water;  bring  to  boiling.  Add  the  rice  and 
cook  slowly  until  rice  is  tender  (25  to  30  min- 
utes). Add  more  water  if  rice  becomes  dry.  Sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper.  Drop  in  the  eggs, 
cover,  and  simmer  about  10  minutes  or  until  eggs 
are  iirm.  Serves  6. 
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Jellied  Tomato  Salad: 

\  tablespooa  unflavored  gelatin 
^  cup  cold  water 
21/2  cups  fresh  or  canned  (No.  2)  tomatoes 
1  tablespoon  minced  onion 
I/2  small  bay  leaf 
V2  teaspoon  sugar 
1/2  teaspoon  salt  ' 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
V2  cup  finely  chopped  cucumber 
1/2  cup  finely  chopped  celerj' 
Soften  gelatin  in  the  water.     Cook  tomatoes, 
onion,  and  bay  leaf;  about  20  minutes  for  fresh 
tomatoes,  10  for  canned.    Press  through  a  sieve 
and  measure         cups  (if  not  enough  add  boil- 
ing water).   Add  hot  sieved  tomatoes  to  gelatin 
and  stir  until  gelatin  is  dissolved.    Season  with 
sugar,  salt,  pepper,  and  lemon  juice.  Chill.  When 
gelatin  mixture  begins  to  stiffen,  add  cucumber 
and  celer}'.    Mix  well.    Pour  into  mold.  Chill. 


Savory  Creamed  Chicken: 

4  tablespoons  butter  or  other  fat 

1  cup  chopped  celery 

1  tablespoon  chopped  onion 

14  green  pepper  chopped 

1/2  cup  flour 

3  cups  chicken  broth 

1/2  to  1  cup  cream 

3  cups  diced  cooked  chicken 

To  stew  an  old  chicken,  place  the  bird  on  a 
rack  in  a  kettle;  half  fill  the  kettle  with  lightly 
salted  water;  partly  cover;  simmer  until  bird  is 
tender.  Do  not  boil.  Let  bird  stand  in  the  broth, 
breast  down,  an  hour  or  more  while  cooling. 

In  the  fat  cook  the  celery,  onion,  and  pepper 
for  a  few  minutes.  Stir  in  the  flour  and  blend 
thoroughly.  Then  stir  in  the  cool  or  luke-warm 
broth  and  cream,  and  cook  sauce  until  smooth 
and  thickened.  Season  to  taste  with  salt.  Add  the 
chicken.   Heat  mixture  thoroughly  and  serve  hot. 


Jellied  Chicken: 

1  pint  clear  broth 
Gelatin 

11/2  cups  chopped  cooked  chicken 

1  cup  finely  cut  celery 

2  tablespoons  chopped  pimiento 
2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley 

1/2  teaspoon  grated  onion 
Salt  to  taste 

Strain,  chill,  and  remove  fat  from  chicken  broth. 
Then  heat  broth,  stir  in  crushed  shell  and  beaten 
white  of  an  egg,  bring  to  a  boil,  and  strain.  The 
concentrated  broth  from  old  birds  will  probably 
require  from  1/2  to  1  tablespoon  of  gelatin  to  1 
pint  of  liquid.  When  gelatin  mixture  begins  to 
set,  fold  in  the  chicken  and  other  ingredients. 
Then  pour  the  mixture  into  a  single  mold  that 
has  been  rinsed  with  cold  water,  or  into  individ- 
ual, molds.  When  thoroughly  stiffened,  turn  the 
jellied  chicken  out  on  crisp  lettuce. 
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CONSUMER  education,  often  called  "Education  for  Living,"  is  more  important  now  than  ever.  Life  is  increasingly  com- 
plicated, the  pace  accelerated.  There  is  less  time  for  everything  and  yet  everything  takes  more  time.  Compared  with  world 
history  in  the  making,  consumer  problems  are  apt  to  look  like  objects  seen  through  the  wrong  end  of  field  glasses — far, 
far  away  and  very  small.  But  that  is  an  illusion,  for  consumer  problems  are  close  at  hand  and  sometimes  loom  so  large 
that  for  the  moment  they  can  dwarf  history  in  the  making  and  make  us  forget  our  part  in  it.  For  we,  civilian  consumers, 
have  a  strategic  and  difficult  role  to  play  in  the  great  world  drama.  As  citizens  of  a  democracy  we  are  learning  to  be  con- 
scious of  our  obligations  as  well  as  of  our  rights.  We  have  a  right  to  the  safeguards  established  by  Government  for  our 
protection:  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Food  and  Drug  Administration;  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 
and  many  other  bureaus  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  have  an  obligation  to  give  support  and  cooperation 
to  our  Government  in  the  programs  set  up  for  our  benefit:  Rationing,  price  ceilings,  stamping  out  black  markets,  use  of 
abundant  foods,  home  food  preservation,  conservation. 

The  first  step  toward  support  and  cooperation  is  understanding,  so  why  not  make  a  consumer  study  course  for  fall 
based  on  some  of  the  current  programs.'' 
Here  £lre  a  few  suggestions:  •        .  - 


1  Food  Management  in  Wartime 

It  f 

By  Government —  "  ' 

What  part  does  WFA  have? 
What  part  does  OPA  have.^ 
How  can  consumers  best  cooperate 
with  each  of  them? 


Sanitary  requirements  for  food  han- 
dhng — 

Federal,  State,  local. 

State  Food  and  Drug  Acts. 

State  Weights  and  Measures  regula- 
tions. 


Laws  protecting  consumer  from  false 
and  misleading  advertising. 

State  and  local  milk  regulations. 

Yoitr  part  in  enforcement  of  laws 
passed  for  your  protection. 

i2  Consumer  standards 

How  U.S.  Government  buys  by  specifica- 
tion. 

Some  existing  standards. 


Government  grading  services. 
American  Standards  Association  tag  on 
gas  and  electrical  equipment. 


Wartime  Credit  Regulations 

This  might  well  take  the  form  of  a 
debate  on  the  question,  "Should  We  con 
tinue  to  have  controlled  credit?"   By  this 
means  all  the  points  on  the  subject  could 
be  brought  out. 


Are  people  helped  by  regulations  m 
regard  to  installment  buying,  charge  ac- 
counts, future  commitments  for  goods  not 
yet  manufactured? 

How  can  we  avoid  post-war  buying 
orgies  and  the  depression  which  followed 
the  last  war? 
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War  brings  new  problems  to  consumers  everywhere. 
Planned  discussions  are  helping  some  groups  to  solve 
theirs.  Start  a  consumer  study  course  in  your  neighbor- 
hood next  month. 


Interstate  Trade  barriers 

Study  of  this  subject  would  show  how 
extra  levies,  license  fees,  and  taxes  add 
up  to  increased  consumer  prices,  and  how 
our  Constitution  provided  for  free  com- 
merce between  the  States. 
Groups  will  find  interest  in  studying  their 
own  State  laws  and  discovering  what  their 
trade  barriers  are,  what  articles  produced  in 
other  States  are  taxed  or  licensed,  whether 
there  is  a  "port  of  entry"  for  trucks  where 
handlers   of  certain  products   from  other 
States  must  pay  an  additional  license  fee 
or  tax. 

SHOPPING  GUIDES 

If  your  group  does  not  feel  up  to  under- 
taking one  of  the  topics  mentioned,  and  still 
wants  to  do  some  consumer  work,  these  five 
little  questionnaires  will  bring  out  a  useful 
exchange  of  ideas: 


9  Do  you  plan  before  you  buy.' 

Do  you  know  how  much  you  can  af- 
ford for  food,  clothing,  housing,  educa- 
tion, entertainment,  travel,  health,  cos- 
metics, charit}',  savings.' 

Do  you  check  ceiling  prices.' 

Do  you  keep  a  record  of  your  expend- 
itures .' 

Could  you  save  a  larger  share  without 
jeopardizing  your  family's  welfare? 


•  Do  you  get  your  money  s  worth? 

Analyze  your  last  week's  purchases — 
did  they  please  you,  or  have  you  been 
disappointed  in  them?  If  the  latter,  were 
you  at  fault  in  making  a  poor  selection? 

Was  it  the  price  or  the  qualit)'  of  the 
purchases  that  failed  to  please  you? 

Could  you  have  done  better  by  waiting 
or  by  shopping  around? 

Was  your  selection  made  on  the  basis 
of  label  information,  advertisement,  the 
previous  experiences  of  yourself  or  your 
friends,  or  just  because  the  articles  ap- 
pealed to  you  at  the  moment? 

When  you  made  these  purchases,  did 
you  consider  the  length  of  time  the  arti- 
cles should  last,  and  whether  you  would 
tire  of  them  before  they  were  used? 

•  What  does  it  cost  to  "buy  on  time?" 

What  price  would  you  have  paid  for 
the  articles  on  which  you  are  making  in- 
stallment payments  had  you  paid  cash  at 
the  time  of  purchase? 

How  much  will  you  have  paid  for  each 
article  when  it  is  finally  paid  for? 

What  rate  of  interest  does  this  amount 
to? 

If  you  budget  more  carefully,  could 
you  pay  cash  next  time? 

Do  you  use  charge  accounts? 

Would  you  make  fewer  purchases,  if 
you  paid  cash  ? 

Do  you  ever  return  goods? 

Could  you  save  time  for  yourself  and 
your  merchant  if  you  were  more  careful 
at  the  time  of  purchase? 


•  Are  you  helping  the  food  programs  ? 

Are  you  freely  buying  fruits  and  vege- 
tables during  the  period  of  their  greatest 
abundance  ? 

Are  you  planning  meals  based  on  no- 
point  or  low-point? 

Do  the  meals  you  plan  contain  the 
basic  7  food  groups? 

Do  the  lunches  you  prepare  for  the 
children  and  the  workers  in  your  family 
contain  a  variety  of  needed  vitamins? 

Do  you  count  your  points  and  list  your 
intended  purchases  before  you  go  to  the 
grocer}'  ? 

Whenever  possible,  do  you  buy  a 
week's  food  supply  at  one  time? 

Do  you  try  to  vary  meals  by  using  the 
cooking  methods  of  others,  including 
those  of  foreign  homemakers? 


•  Do  you  get  all  you  pay  for? 

Do  you  watch  ceiling  prices,  charts, 
and  news  items  from  the  Olfice  of  Price 
Administration  ? 

Do  you  watch  reports  from  the  War 
Food  Administration  to  learn  when  foods 
are  in  greatest  abundance? 

When  packages  show  "net  weight"  on 
the  label,  do  you  check  them  on  the 
scales  ? 

Do  you  watch  the  scales  when  your 
grocer  weighs  your  purchases? 

Have  you  inquired  as  to  who  checks 
the  accuracy  of  scales  and  how  often  they 
are  examined? 

Are  you  helping  to  control  prices  by 
discouraging  black  market  operations? 
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French  women  use  cosnnetics  as 
a  symbol  of  defiance.  Allied 
warriors  are  better  for  a  shave; 
Wacs,  welders,  nurses,  for  the 
quick  application  of  a  bright 
lipstick. 

TO  an  American  woman,  beauty  isn't  some- 
thing she  was  born  with — it  is  something 
she  can  make. 

Every  American  beauty  succeeds  in  creat- 
ing a  habit  of  beauty — especially  in  wartime. 
It  isn't  frivolous  for  her  to  buy  beauty  aids 
at  a  cosmetics  counter  or  the  5  and  10  cent 
stores — or  to  practice  with  them  before  her 
mirror.  It  isn't  frivolous  for  an  Army  nurse 
wearing  Army  shoes  and  G.  I.  trousers  to 
get  a  trim  on  a  French  beachhead  from  a 
tough  sergeant,  or  for  a  Red  Cross  worker 
down  in  Port  Moresby  to  draft  the  unex- 
pected help  of  a  one-time  male  beauty  opera- 
tor from  San  Francisco— in  order  to  get  a 
permanent  wave  that  won't  come  out  in  the 
never-ceasing  moisture  of  the  tropics. 

Interest  in  make-up  in  wartime  America  is 
a  positive  sign.  It  is  healthy.  Social  workers 
know  that  when  a  "problem  girl"  begins  to 
use  cosmetics  again  it  is  an  indication  of  nor- 
mal adjustment  and  recovery. 

The  French  feel  the  same  about  beauty  as 
we  do.  But  they  phrase  it  differently.  They 
call  it  "charm."  They  teach  it  to  children 
along  with  the  3  R's.  And  how  tenaciously 
the  French  have  clung  to  their  chic— their 
charm!  In  spite  of  their  extreme  poverty 
under  the  Nazi  regime,  and  complete  lack  of 
supplies  except  in  the  Black  Market,  les 
belles  Francaises  have  managed  to  accent 
their  dark  beauty — if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  set  themselves  apart  from  Germany's 
"Aryan"  women,  Nazi  wives,  who  go  un- 
adorned since  cosmetics  are  damned  as  "im- 


moral." Every  bit  of  lipstick  is  cherished — 
French  women  are  careful  not  to  bite  it  off 
once  it  has  been  applied.  Despite  absence 
of  soap  that  cleans,  they  remain  immaculate 
in  appearance — proud,  unvanquished  in 
spirit  and  in  their  traditional  charm. 

English  women  have  managed  to  retain 
the  few  cosmetics  they  are  accustomed  to, 
although  they  are  rationed  strictly  in  soaps, 
and  their  factories  are  limited  in  make-up 
production.  The  top  layers  of  English  soci- 
ety admire  natural  beauty  more  than  we  do. 
The  working  people  are  the  ones  who  use 
cosmetics  most.  For  example,  when  a  skin 
discoloration  and  pitting  ruined  the  com- 
plexions of  women  making  munitions,  they 
were  advised  to  wash  themselves  at  least  3 
times  daily.  But  they  preferred  to  risk  the 
danger  of  skin  poisoning  rather  than  go 
without  make-up,  for  the  little  they  were 
allowed  to  buy  could  not  be  made  to  stretch 
over  four  complete  cosmetic  applications. 
Factories  then  supplied  the  antiseptic  soaps, 
powders,  rouge  pots,  and  lipsticks  for  the 
women.  The  yellow  skin  condition  disap- 
peared— and  production  went  up ! 

In  contrast  to  the  English  custom  the  most 
beautifully  made-up  women  in  America  are 
those  in  the  top  of  society — but  every  factory 
worker  also  looks  smart.  So  adept  in  the  art 
of  beauty  are  the  women  of  our  country  that 
the  garish  paint  jobs  which  used  to  make 
caricatures  of  women  are  no  longer  evident. 

The  wish  to  conform  lies  back  of  the  de- 
sire of  every  American  girl  and  woman  to 
follow  beauty  standards  set  by  movie  stars 
and  cover  girls.    She  doesn't  want  to  be  set 


apart  as  "different."  Our  Nation  is  not 
made  up  of  one  type,  but  of  many  types — 
Indians,  Italians,  _  Negroes,  Chinese,  Slavs, 
Mexicans,  Russians,  Irish,  Scotch,  French, 
Dutch,  Poles,  Germans,  Syrians,  Armenians, 
Austrians,  English.  All  races  and  all  cul- 
tures mixed  together  into  one  culture,  called 
American.  That's  why  the  Indian  girl  with 
her  straight,  black,  glossy  hair  buys  a  perma- 


nent, the  narrow-eyed  woman  from  Asia 
widens  her  eyes  with  mascara  and  eye- 
shadow, the  thin-lipped  girl  carefully  paints 
in  a  full,  generous  mouth.  Our  cosmetics 
permit  us  all  to  appear  to  belong  to  one  race, 
regardless  of  physical  differences. 

It  is  easy  now  to  trace  the  history  of  make- 
up beauty  in  the  strata  of  our  society.  As 
a  general  rule  older  women  who  long  ago 
frowned  on  rouge  as  reminiscent  of  the  stage 
and  bad  women,  still  use  powder  only; 
women  below  them  in  age  group  add  rouge 
to  the  powder;  another  layer  of  women  ap- 
ply lipstick  as  well  as  powder  and  rouge, 
and  the  younger  ones  include  eye  make-up. 
The  effect  of  America's  use  of  cosmetics  on 
our  returning-  warriors  is  mild,  not  harsh  as 
they  half-expected  it  to  be.  Most  women 
look  well-groomed — and  beautiful. 

American  women  are  sensible  about  make- 
up.  They  have  learned  despite  extravagant 


Red  Cross  worker  Mildred  Proudfoot 
of  Connecticut  gets  a  morale  up- 
llff — a  beauty  trim — on  an  Italian 
beachhead  from  amateur  barber, 
Sgt.  Dennis  E.  Guthrie  of  Arkansas. 


In  warfare  a  close  shave  Is  of  prime 
importance.  Here  Private  Lawrence 
R.  MiranawskI  of  Minnesota  shares  his 
mirror  with  one  of  his  new  civilian 
neighbors  on  the  second  front. 


promises  suggested  by  pictured  advertise- 
ments in  slick  magazines — there  is  no  single 
formula  for  beauty.  There  is  no  fairy  god- 
mother to  wave  a  wand.  Cinderella  has  to 
create  her  own  magic.  Beauty  in  America  is 
individualistic  in  that  no  set  rule  can  be  ap- 
plied to  all  faces  or  figures.  Cinderella  has 
to  go  about  it  knowingly,  intelligently.  Every 
face  is  different,  although  the  effect  in  the 
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end  is  the  same  as  if  all  faces  were  oval,  all 
features  perfect,  and  everj-  skin  a  gracious 
endowment.  Beautj-  has  to  be  made.  And 
luckily  we  are  protected  in  our  pursuit  of  the 
ideal  of  beaut)-  by  the  most  effective  cos- 
metic law  in  the  world,  protected  against 
defective  and  adulterated  products  as  well 
as  inaccurate  labeling.  This  law  was  passed 
as  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of 
1938.  Our  only  trouble  now  is  inabilit)'  to 
read  labels  of  cosmetics.  As  a  result  many 
women  buy  blindly. 

Because  of  the  Pure  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  purity  of  ingredients  is  not  so 
much  of  a  problem  today  as  trade  or  qual- 
ity. Raw  materials  may  be  equally  pure 
chemically,  but  of  such  different  qualitj'  that 
the  finished  products  represent  a  wide  range 
in  cost  price.  This  applies,  for  example,  to 
different  grades  of  talc  in  powders,  of  fats 
and  waxes  in  creams.  Especially  have  syn- 
thetic imitations  of  perfumes  been  cheap  and 
the  real  oils  extremely  expensive  before  the 
war  when  we  were  able  to  obtain  natural 
flower  perfumes  from  southern  France,  the 
Netherlands  India,  Sicily,  and  Morocco.  In 
addition  to  the  cost  of  ingredients,  the  price 
of  the  cosmetic  must  include  research,  skill, 
and  the  cost  of  doing  business,  which  takes 
in  packaging,  advertising,  promotion,  dis- 
tribution, and  discounts  to  both  w^holesaler 
and  retailer.  So  we  cannot  measure  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  cosmetics  by  the  prices.  This 
is  particularly  true,  also,  because  skin  differs 
so  markedly  in  different  individuals.  The 
choice  as  well  as  the  application  of  cosmetics 
must  be  made  an  individual  problem. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  a  good  idea  to 
shop  around  for  cosmetics  in  5  and  10  cent 
stores.  In  this  way  a  woman  not  yet  satis- 
fied with  her  cosmetics — or  someone  on  the 
outlook  for  improved  items — could  buy 
enough  with  which  to  experiment  without  a 
large  outlay  of  money.  The  qualit}-  is  the 
same  as  in  larger  packages,  and  may  even 
cost  less  per  ounce. 

Today's  packaging,  however,  may  change 
this  situation.  So  hard-pressed  are  manufac- 
turers for  fiberboard  for  making  cosmetic 
containers  that  many  of  them  are  going  to 
put  their  products  in  larger  packages  in 
order  to  save  paper.  Which  may  mean  that 
small  sizes  will  disappear,  although  low- 
and  medium-priced  lines  will  continue.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  gain  in  quantit)'  over  a 
period  of  time.  But  all  cosmetics  and  toilet 
preparations — for  which  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars was  spent  last  year — will  this  year  be 
adequate  for  our  needs  to  the  extent  that 


containers — particularly  shipping  containers 
— are  available.  Less  than  two-thirds  as 
much  new  fiberboard  tonnage  as  was  used 
in  1942  will  be  available.  However,  cos- 
metics have  been  managing  to  get  to  market 
in  spite  of  the  packaging  shortage. 

This  brings  up  the  probabilit)-  that  some 
lipsticks  will  reappear  in  metal  containers 
made  of  carbon  steel  and  that  non-critical 
plastics  will  be  used  extensively. 

The  abilit}'  of  cosmetics  manufacturers  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  fluctuations  of  sup- 
plies has  been  evident  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  when  manpower  decreased  sharply, 


Benea+h  helmets  of  war.  Red  Cross 
girls  wear  flowers  in  their  hair.  Good 
grooming,  including  well  -  cared  -  for 
hands  and  skin,  is  in  line  with  war  on 
the  Ledo  highway  in  Burma. 


ingredients  from  war  zones  were  lost,  and 
transportation  complications  arose.  One 
company  manufacturing  cosmetics  has  shown 
a  schedule  of  499  changes  in  formulas  due 
to  shortages  of  customary  materials.  But 
this  situation  is  not  as  desperate  as  that  in 
some  other  countries. 

A  French  cosmetics  manufacturer  reports 
that  he  made  changes  in  one  product  140 
times,  and  that  before  he  left  France  face 
creams  were  made  of  clay  and  seaweed.  In 
England  the  same  adjustabilit)-  was  evi- 
denced when  four  large  firms  representing 
80  percent  of  the  trade  centralized  their 
factories  in  Liverpool,  i^Ianchester,  and 
Leeds  where  the  greatest  part  of  the  ma- 
terials are  available  and  where  the  largest 
number  of  people  could  be  served  with  a 
consequent  saving  of  trucks,  drivers,  and 
25,000,000  gallons  of  gasoline  a  year.  Such 
saving  was  not  entirely  due  to  concentration, 
however,  for  consumption  of  cosmetics  was 
reduced  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  normal! 
Women  in  England  are  accustomed  to  ask- 
ing for  a  lipstick  and  finding  none  in  stock 
— just  as  we  are  learning  to  buy  facial 
tissues  whenever  we  happen  to  find  them. 
But  English  women  can  now  buy  no  nail 
polish,  which  is  prohibited  because  that 
quick-dr}dng  ingredient  nitrocellulose  goes 
to  explosives.  Nor  can  they  use  buttermilk 
or  cream  on  their  faces  as  a  complexion  aid. 


Two  Navy  nurses,  stationed  at  Balboa 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  pretty-up  after 
settling  in  their  new  quarters,  and  are 
ready  for  a  look  at  the  countryside. 


That  is  food,  and  such  use  is  punishable 
under  law. 

We  consumers  learned  last  year  to  adjust 
to  substitutions  in  our  cosmetics,  but 
whether  we  could  do  entirely  without  our 
customary  beaut}'  aids  is  problematical. 
Created  beaut)-  means  too  much  to  us. 
Sixt)-seven  percent  of  the  women  in  a  re- 
cent survey  considered  face  cream  vital  to 
their  appearance.  Face  powder  ranked  sec- 
ond and  is  more  important  to  women  over 
25  than  to  younger  ones,  according  to  the 
survey.  Lipstick  ranked  third  for  all  women, 
but  first  for  young  women. 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  Netherlands  peo- 
ple, as  a  whole,  still  frown  upon  lipstick 
along  with  painted  nails  or  eye  make-up. 
They  are  not  averse  to  crushing  the  petals 
of  a  rose  or  a  geranium  and  giving  a  flush 
to  their  cheeks — but  no  lipstick  I  They  love 
to  scrub  themselves  with  a  good  soap  until 
their  pink  and  white  skins  shine  like  their 
polished  cobblestone  kitchen  floors. 

But  under  the  Nazi  rule,  they  go  without 
this  one  toilet  preparation  which  is  as  essen- 
tial to  them  as  cold  cream  is  to  us.  The  Ger- 
mans allow  them  each  month  a  cake  of  hard, 
insoluble,  scratchy  soap. 

As  for  us,  our  most  serious  hardship  has 
been  the  loss  of  the  most  important  ingredi- 
ent in  a  number  of  beaut)'  essentials.  That 
is  lanolin,  refined  wool  grease.    It  is  used 
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in  the  manufacture  of  fine  soaps,  creams, 
and  other  cosmetics.  For  the  slcin  it  is  the 
best  of  all  known  lubricants.  In  Australia, 
where  they  have  more  sheep  than  people, 
lanolin  is  plentiful  despite  war  needs.  But 
here  we  use  nearly  all  our  lanolin  as  a  coat- 
ing material  for  machine  parts  to  prevent 
rusting.  Although  there  is  no  true  substi- 
tute for  it,  vegetable  oils  most  closely  ap- 
proach it  for  skin  lubrication. 

Except  for  alcohol,  other  vital  cosmetic 
substances  have  been  returned  to  the  indus- 
try. We  won't  have  enough  castor  oil  or 
glycerine  to  provide  for  the  quantities  of  cos- 
metics Americans  with  larger-than-ever  in- 
comes would  buy  but  there  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  actual  needs. 

The  War  Production  Board  reports  that 
use  of  vegetable  oils  as  food  has  not  pre- 
sented an  acute  emergency  in  the  cosmetics 
industry,  inasmuch  as  white  mineral  oil,  a 
byproduct  of  crude  oil,  is  more  extensively 


The  "quick-liquefying"  creams,  then,  made 
of  mineral  oils  and  waxes,  melting  quickly 
and  spreading  easily,  are  eventually  drying. 
They  are  best  for  oily  skins. 

Good  sources  of  consumer  information 
of  this  sort  on  the  subject  of  cosmetics  are 
found  in  two  booklets.  One  is  published 
by  the  Better  Business  Bureau  in  New  York 
under  the  title,  "Facts  You  Should  Know 
About  Cosmetics;"  the  other  is  bulletin  No. 
12  in  Chicago's  Household  Finance  Corpo- 
ration series  on  "Better  Buymanship." 

In  these  two  pamphlets  you  are  told  that 
cosmetics  act  only  on  the  top  skin,  serving 
to  keep  the  horny  layers  clean,  soft,  and 
more  pliable;  that  the  skin  is  nourished  by 
the  blood  stream — not  by  "skin  food" 
creams;  that  beauty  preparations  may  be 
tested  for  allergic  ingredients  by  applying  a 
bit  of  the  cosmetic  to  a  tender  spot  on  the 
arm  and  leaving  it  on  for  48  hours;  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  "eyelash  grower;" 
that  eye  shadow  is  best  used  in  the  shade 
that  tones  in  with  the  natural  shadow  at  the 
inner  corner  of  the  eye.  These  and  many 
other  consumer  tips  should  help  the  woman 
who  is  engaged  in  war  activities — and  inter- 
ested in  the  American  ideal  of  beauty. 

War  has  made  America  more  beauty  con- 
scious. In  1939  Americans  paid  a  million 
dollars  a  day  for  cosmetics  and  beauty 
preparations.  By  the  end  of  1943  the  mar- 
ket had  increased  40  percent  and  sales  added 
up  to  $594,000,000.  The  average  woman 
worker  is  now  spending  $2.37  a  month  on 
cosmetics.    Some  of  the  "war  babies"  she 


Lipstick  is  the  No.  I  cosmetics  choice 
of  young  women  of  America.  And 
with  attractive  Wave  Ensign  Shelton 
of  Tennessee  this  choice  holds  true. 


Australian  nurses  consider  shining  hair 
and  a  wave-set  Important  In  New 
Guinea.  Here  near  their  tent  Sister 
Joan  Sandlson,  of  Glenegl,  gives  a 
shampoo  to  sister  Winifred  Bleney,  of 
Rockhampton,  Australia. 


used  in  cosmetics  than  formerly,  and  is  a 
reliable  substitute  in  most  formulas.  Several 
leading  cosmetics  chemists  believe,  however, 
that  mineral  oil  when  used  alone  on  ,the 
skin  has  a  de-lubricating  effect.  They  say 
it  acts  as  a  solvent  for  the  skin's  natural 
oils,  is  not  absorbed,  and  therefore  has  a 
tendency  to  dry  the  skin. 


is  buying  include  liquid  stockings  (which 
a  Fawcett  Reader  Forum  shows  U.S.  girls 
prefer  to  hosiery  and  intend  to  continue 
using  it) ,  solid  perfumes  and  colognes, 
home  permanent  waving  sets,  cake  make-up, 
and  cream  colognes.  Each  of  these  wartime 
beauty  aids  has  gained  impetus  from  a 
shortage.    Solid  perfume,  resembling  a  cake 


of  soap,  appeared  on  the  market  when  im- 
ports became  scarce.  Cream  and  solid  co- 
lognes appeared  after  the  supply  of  alcohol 
for  the  liquid  types  was  cut. 

Despite  the  popularity  of  home  perma- 
nent waves,  however,  there  has  been  no 
diminution  in  beauty-parlor  sales  of  perma- 
nents.  Permanent  wave  solutions  will  con- 
tinue to  be  plentiful,  although  finding 
metal  foil  for  use  in  applying  the  prepara- 
tions will  still  be  a  problem. 

The  increased  demand  for  cosmetics  in 
the  last  year  may  be  due  to  economic  neces- 
sity as  well  as  the  pursuit  of  beauty — with 
a  full  wallet.  The  requirement  for  at  least 
the  appearance  of  youth  and  the  demand 
for  good  grooming  in  the  war  business 
world,  of  which  women  are  an  inseparable 
part,  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
one  and  one-third  million  dollars  spent 
every  day  last  year  for  cosmetics.  And  more 
than  that  will  be  paid  across  the  counter 
this  year,  in  the  form  of  the  additional  10 
percent  excise  tax  levied  after  April  1,  1944. 
This  tax  will  not  reflect  any  change,  how- 
ever, in  the  cost  of  the  commodity  itself  for 
price  control  affects  more  than  200  types  of 
cosmetics  with  several  thousand  trade  names. 

Perhaps  the  most  costly  treatment  for 
looking  young  is  found  in  the  ever-increasing 
operation  called  "face  lifting"  which  takes 
2  hours  to  perform  and  removes  10  years 
from  the  person's  life.  One  famous  surgeon 
whose  list  of  patients  reads  like  pages  out 
of  "Who's  Who,"  frankly  states  that  face 
lifting  in  the  next  decade  or  so  will  be  as 
common  as  a  tonsillectomy.  Anyone,  he 
says,  between  30  and  80  can  undergo  one — 
although  he  believes  the  early  40 's  to  be  the 
best  time.  And  in  case  anyone  gets  the  idea 
that  women  are  the  only  ones  who  undergo 
this  treatment,  designed  to  halt  age  lines  on 
the  face,  let  it  be  known  that  as  many  men 
as  women  have  profited  from  it — dukes  and 
duchesses,  actors  and  actresses,  business  ty- 
coons, and  political  potentates. 

This  treatment  might  be  listed  in  wartime 
as  frivolous  when  every  excess  dollar  should 
find  its  way  into  war  bonds.  But  not  ordi- 
nary spending  for  cosmetics.  Chinese  women, 
with  charcoal  willow  sticks  used  as  eyebrow 
pencils  to  accent  their  eyes,  Russian  women, 
French  women,  Australian  women  with  their 
sun-bronzed  skins,  and  a  periodical  "perm 
and  a  do  up,"  find  cosmetics  a  necessity.  AH 
the  more  do  American  women — women  with 
their  melting-pot  heritage,  their  belief  in 
"making"  beauty,  and  in  woman's  place  in  a 
competitive  economic  war  world. 

Consumers'  guide 


Whafs  your  clothes  budget  worth? 


Times  have  changed  since  this  picture  was  taken!  Heavy  duty  clothes  are  scarce  these 
days  and  prices  high  for  what  you  get.  Bargains  are  hard  to  find. 


CHILDREN'S  overalls  that  shrink  and  fade, 
children's  sun  suits  not  cut  true  to  size, 
housedresses  having  colored  facings  which 
fade  into  the  garment,  slips  cut  like  boxes 
from  weighted  fabric,  men's  shorts  made 
of  sleazy  material,  buttonholes  that  ravel, 
buttons  that  pull  off,  seams  that  burst, 
hems  that  pull  out,  these  are  some  of  the 
things  wrong  with  the  clothing,  on  the  mar- 
ket today,  that  is  costing  consumers  more 
than  ever  before.  Always  with  us  to  some 
extent  these  clothing  defects  have  increased 
tremendously.  They  add  up  to  the  No.  1 
problem  on  the  home  front  today. 

Cotton  clothing  is  especially  hard  to  find. 
Homemakers  have  spent  hours,  sometimes 
whole  days,  shopping  for  just  one  article  in 
this  group,  and  then  often  have  been  forced 
to  buy  a  different  article  at  a  higher  price. 

And  that's  only  the  beginning.  Much  of 
the  clothing  a  homemaker  does  buy  wears 
out  quicker  than  the  same  items  did  before 
the  war.  Prices  have  skyrocketed.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  says  there  was  an  average 
rise  in  clothing  prices  of  7.2  percent  for 
middle  and  lower  income  families  last  year. 
That's  a  substantial  increase  in  the  cost  of 
Uving — 12.7  percent  of  the  money  families 
in  these  groups  spend  goes  for  clothing. 

Where  has  it  gone,  you  ask?  What  has 
happened  to  all  the  clothing  that  once  was 
so  easy  to  buy?  A  lot  of  the  cloth,  both 
wool  and  cotton,  is  going  into  clothing  for 
the  men  now  wearing  Navy  blue  and  Army 
khaki.  It  takes  136.06  square  yards  of  all 
kinds  of  cotton  material,  plus  41.98  pounds 
of  cotton  that  can't  be  measured  in  yards,  to 
initially  equip  and  maintain  just  one  soldier 
serving  Uncle  Sam  in  his  own  countr)^  for 
1  year!  G.  I.  Joe  needs  a  lot  of  wool,  too — 
45.23  square  yards  and  5.95  pounds  of  it — 
to  initially  equip  and  maintain  him  when 
he's  serving  in  the  United  States.  Figured 
in  terms  of  11  million  men  in  the  Army 
alone,  fighting  in  widely  different  climates 
all  over  the  world,  the  totals  are  staggering! 

A  considerable  amount,  too,  goes  to  our 
allies  who  are  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  us  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. Cotton  and  wool  clothing  reaches 
them  through  the  medium  of  lend-lease. 

Even  we  civilians  have  a  share  in  adding 
to  the  problem.  As  a  nation  many  of  us 
are  earning  higher  wages  and  salaries  than 
before  the  war.  And,  quite  naturally  too,  we 


spend  it.  The  things  we've  always  wanted 
become  our  prized  possessions.  Mother, 
father,  and  even  sister  Sue  get  the  more 
expensive  clothing  which  before  now  they 
couldn't  afford. 

Although  there's  no  shortage  of  raw  cot- 
ton or  wool,  and  the  textile  mills  are  work- 
ing harder  than  e%-er — the  War  Manpower 
Commission  has  put  them  on  a  48-hour 
week — they  can't  weave  enough  cloth  to 
meet  all  our  demands.  They  just  don't  have 
enough  workers  to  do  the  job.  Many  thou- 
sands of  their  number  left  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  to  take  jobs  in  aircraft  factories 
and  shipyards.  Other  thousands  have  been 
drafted.  Their  places  have  been  taken  by 
patriotic  men  and  women  who  are  trying  to 
do  their  part  in  keeping  our  wartime  ma- 
chinerj'  running  at  top  speed.  Many  of 
them,  however,  have  little  or  no  experience 
and,  although  they  are  doing  their  best,  they 
are  unable  to  function  as  efficiently  as  the 
experienced  textile  workers  that  have  been 
replaced.  Net  result  is,  that  the  total  out- 
put of  materials  from  the  country's  textile 
mills  this  year  will  be  1,823,000,000  yards 
below  what  we  need. 

With  an  ability  to  produce  only  a  limited 
supply  of  clothing  for  home  fronters  and 
an  almost  unlimited  demand  from  those 
who  have  money  to  spend,  clothing  manu- 


facturers have  either  decreased  or  eliminated 
their  production  of  low-priced  garments, 
and  have  either  concentrated  on  their  higher 
priced  lines  or  are  delivering  lower  quality 
garments  in  the  higher  price  lines.  The 
great  majority  haven't  violated  OPA  ceiling 
prices  on  low-priced  merchandise.  They've 
simply  side-stepped  them  by  making  higher 
priced  clothing  for  which  the  demand  is 
great  enough  to  take  care  of  all  their  pro- 
duction capacit}-. 

Hardest  hit  because  of  this  manufacturing 
practice  are  those  here  at  home  who  are 
living  on  relatively  fixed  incomes,  22  million 
of  them,  people  such  as  school  teachers,  sol- 
diers' and  sailors'  wives  living  on  their  hus- 
bands' allotments,  and  Government  workers. 

Added  to  this  is  the  lowered  qualit}^  of 
the  small  amount  of  low-priced  clothing  on 
the  market.  Consumers  have  seen  the  qual- 
ity  of  fabrics  drop  until,  for  example,  the 
counterpart  of  men's  shorts  they  used  to 
be  able  to  buy  in  pre-war  days  for  39  cents 
now  cost  55  cents,  and  in  some  cases  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  the  weight  of  the 
fabric  is  starch.  After  one  laundering  such 
fabrics  look  like  a  poor  grade  of  cheese- 
cloth! Other  garments  have  had  useless 
decorations  and  luxury  finishes  put  on  the 
plain  goods  from  which  they  are  made  and 
thus  have  had  their  prices  raised  above  what 
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the  people  with  low  incomes  can  afford  to 
pay.  In  many  cases  quahty  is  so  low  that 
it  is  wasteful  of  manpower  and  materials  to 
manufacture  them. 

The  quality  of  workmanship  has  dropped 
too.  Finishing  on  many  garments  is  bad, 
threads  are  left  dangling,  buttonholes  ravel, 
buttons  pull  off,  cut  is  too  skimpy,  garments 
shrink  and  fade  and  burst  at  the  seams. 
Added  up  it  amounts  to  inflation  in  the 
clothing  field  and  a  substantial  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

This  threat  to  the  country's  welfare,  how- 
ever, is  not  being  overlooked.  Several  Gov- 
ernment agencies  are  at  work  on  the  task. 
Several  members  of  the  Truman  Committee 
are  making  a  preliminary  investigation  of 
the  problem  and  a  quantity  breakdown  of 
the  deterioration  in  quality  in  relation  to 
price.  The  Office  of  Civilian  Requirements 
of  the  War  Production  Board  and  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  have  formu- 
lated a  pilot  program  which  they  expect  will 
provide  a  break  to  the  spiral  of  rising  prices 
and  decreasing  quality. 

The  War  Production  Board  and  Office  of 
Price  Administration  have  taken  steps  to 
counteract  the  situation.  Under  a  promising 
plan  now  in  limited  use  WPB  writes  speci- 
fications for  garments  which  include  such 
things  as  minimum  dimensions,  minimum 
stitches  per  inch,  the  construction  of  the 
material  to  be  used,  workmanship  features, 
etc.  It  sets  aside  a  certain  amount  of  yard- 
age of  materials  which  meet  the  fabric 
standards  and  allocates  them  to  those  manu- 
facturers who  are  willing  to  make  garments 
meeting  the  specifications  and  to  sell  them 
at  the  dollars  and  cents  ceiling  prices,  con- 
currently established  by  the  OPA.  They  are 
then  released  for  selling  to  consumers. 

A  manufacturer  who  will  not  make  this 
merchandise  to  sell  at  the  ceiling  prices  for- 


mulated by  OPA,  or  below  them,  is  not 
allocated  any  of  this  set-aside  material.  And 
a  careful  check  is  kept  on  the  garments  by 
means  of  a  code  number  all  through  their 
manufacture  and  sale  until  they  reach  you. 

These  specifications  do  not  spell  regimen- 
tation for  the  consumer.  Garments  produced 
under  the  plan  won't  make  you  or  your 
children  a  carbon  copy  of  someone  else. 
Between  the  maximum  and  minimum  speci- 
fications a  wide  diversification  of  color, 
style,  and  pattern  of  fabric  is  allowed. 

The  program  has  already  gotten  under 
way  on  children's  garments,  housedresses, 
men's  shorts  and  shirts,  and  cotton  slips. 
An  estimated  400,000  dozen  pairs  of  shorts, 
85,000  dozen  slips,  over  125,000  dozen 
housedresses,  and  over  175,000  dozen  shirts, 
during  this  first  quarterly  period,  are  reach- 
ing the  market  because  of  the  program. 
You'll  find  the  shorts  selling  for  39  cents, 
the  housedresses,  sizes  12  to  44,  at  $1.49, 
and  sizes  46  to  52  at  $1.69,  men's  shirts 
at  $1.39,  cotton  slips,  sizes  34  to  44,  at  65 
cents,  and  sizes  46  to  52  at  75  cents,  on  the 
market  in  the  early  fall. 

OCR  cautions,  though,  not  to  expect 
miracles.  Flaws  are  bound  to  develop  in 
the  program  at  first. 

Consumers  can  help  make  the  plan  work 
by  continuing  to  write  to  OCR  about  the 
garments  they  find  serious  shortages  of,  in 
their  particular  areas.  When  the  quality  of 
an  article  is  bad  for  the  price  you  pay,  make 
sure  it  isn't  just  the  supply  of  that  article 
carried  by  one  merchant  in  the  town.  The 
same  goes  for  something  you  want  but  can't 
buy  because  the  stores  in  your  neighborhood 
don't  have  the  clothes.  In  your  letter  give 
OCR  a  complete  report  as  to  your  findings 
and  it  will  get  to  work  on  the  matter. 

Make  sure  you  actually  need  a  garment 
before  you  go  out  to  buy.    Look  through 


Our  soldiers  need  the  best — in  cotton  uni- 
forms as  well  as  other  fighting  gear. 

all  your  clothes  and  trunks.  Often  a  bit 
of  refurbishing  will  make  an  old  garment 
look  like  a  new  one.  Worn  edges  can  be 
concealed  by  ribbon  used  as  a  binding,  some- 
times even  big  buttons  will  turn  the  trick. 
Floral  appliques,  strategically  placed  will 
cover  up  moth  holes.  Sleeves  worn  thin  at 
the  elbows  can  be  cut  off  and  made  into 
short  ones.  Two  dresses  of  the  right  shades 
can  make  a  smart  new  dual  colored  creation. 

Take  a  leaf  from  the  books  of  the  occu- 
pied French  who  have  made  war  and  short- 
ages no  obstacle  to  looking  smart  and  chic, 
on  practically  nothing.  Make  a  striped  blouse 
out  of  an  old  one  by  alternating  strips  of 
ribbon  with  the  old  fabric,  or  use  a  wide  belt 
to  dress  up  an  old  frock. 

Old  coats,  capes,  and  suits  hopelessly  out 
of  style  may  often  be  transformed  into  ele- 
gant clothes  for  the  children.  A  man's 
suit  can  double  as  one  for  you  with  proper 
cutting  and  making  over.  Scraps  can  make 
a  tricky,  tiny  hat.  Put  the  money  you  save 
this  way  into  War  Bonds,  they'll  buy  a  lot 
of  fine  clothes  for  you  after  Victory  Day 
and  help  to  bring  that  day  a  lot  closer. 


J****  -."a* 


These  skimpy,  sleazy  shorts  cost  more  today  than  good  ones  cost  in  '42.  They're  cut  too  narrow  and  have  poorly  made  hems.  And 
see  what  happens  in  the  wash.    The  mosquito-netting  effect  (center,  close-up)  emerges  after  the  filler  (right,  photo.)  washes  out. 
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June  22  through  July  21 

Just  in  Case  you've  wondered,  the  WPB's 
Office  of  Civilian  Requirennents  has  found 
that  you  as  a  consunner  are  "severely" 
short  of  alarm  clocks,  garbage  cans,  win- 
dow-screening, and  flashlights.  Supplies 
of  batteries,  egg  beaters,  pails,  radio 
tubes,  double  boilers,  and  umbrellas  meet 
only  from  30  to  60  percent  of  the  de- 
mand. "Mild"  shortages  exisit  among  wood 
and  coal  stoves,  thermos  bottles,  baby 
carriages,  mops,  rope,  bedsprings,  and 
bobble  pins.  You  probably,  are  fully  aware 
of  these  shortages,  but  perhaps  you  didn't 
know  that,  in  formulating  programs,  the 
OCR  will  give  these  items  every  consid- 
eration.   Do  you  feel  better  now? 

Consumer  Prices  will  soon  reflect  the  re- 
cent cotton  textile  provisions  of  the  new 
Stabilization  Extension  Act  of  1944,  ef- 
fective June  30,  1944.  This  means  an 
increase  of  I  cent  per  yard  at  the  mill 
level  for  denim  containing  2.20  yards  per 
pound.  Although  cutter,  wholesaler,  and 
retailer  mark-ups  have  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, it  now  appears  that  the  retail  price 
for  clothing  containing  this  material  will  be 
slightly  increased. 

A  Cup  of  Coffee  (including  cream  and 
sugar)  shouldn't  cost  more  than  5  cents 
unless  the  eating  place  charged  more  than 
that  during  the  7-day  period  October  4 
to  10,  1942.  This  and  other  provisions 
are  part  of  a  national  restaurant  price 
control  system  that  goes  into  effect  July 
31,  1944.  At  that  time  the  present  freeze 
on  restaurant  prices  (base  period,  April  4 
to  10,  1943)  now  existing  In  most  cities 
and  sections  of  the  country  becomes 
Nation-wide  and  includes  practically  all 
eating  places,  even  the  hot  dog  stand.  In 
addition  to  freezing  all  prices,  the  regula- 
tion requires  that  prices  for  40  menu  Items 
shall  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  and 
that  higher  prices  may  not  be  charged 
because  of  an  Increase  in  quantity  or  an 
Improvement  In  quality.  The  earlier  base 
period  for  coffee  was  chosen  because  ra- 
tioning was  not  In  effect  at  that  time  and 
later  on  some  establishments  took  advan- 
tage of  the  rationing  to  raise- prices. 

Look  for  that  Price  Ceiling  when  buying 
a  used  car.     Effective  July   10,  all  used 


passenger  cars,  whether  sold  by  a  dealer 
or  by  an  individual,  were  put  under  price 
control  at  the  levels  of  January  1944. 
Approximately  6,000  models  of  cars, 
manufactured  from  1937  through  1942, 
have  dollars-and-cents  prices.  Each  model 
and  body  type  has  two  price  ceilings:  An 
"as  Is"  price,  and  a  "warranty"  price.  In 
addition,  ceilings  will  drop  at  the  rate  of 
4  percent  of  the  "as  is"  price  every  6 
months.  Prices  also  vary  by  three  geo- 
graphical zones.  Region  A  covers  all 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Re- 
gion C  comprises  Washington,  Oregon, 
California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Idaho  and 
Utah.  All  other  States  are  in  Region  B. 
Ceilings  are  lowest  for  Region  A,  highest 
for  Region  C,  and  approximately  halfway 
between  for  Region  B. 

In  Region  C,  for  instance,  a  1940 
Plymouth  de  luxe  four-door  sedan  should 
sell  "as  Is"  for  $785;  while  In  Region  A  a 
1941  Ford  V-8  de  luxe  four-door  sedan 
sfiould  sell  "warranty"  for  $1,056. 

Teeth  in  the  regulation  require  that 
buyer  and  seller  must  fill  out  a  transfer 
certificate  which  must  be  turned  over  to 
the  buyer's  War  Price  and  Rationing 
Board  on  or  before  the  date  he  applies 
to  the  board  for  gasoline  ration  coupons. 
Fresh  Apricots,  Peaches,  Plums,  Sweet 
Cherries,  and  Italian  Prunes  have  also 
been  placed  under  price  control.  When 
averaged  for  the  country,  as  a  whole,  the 
highest  retail  prices  will  be:  About  14 
cents  per  pound  for  Italian  prunes;  about 
19  cents  per  pound  for  plums;  about  40 
cents  for  sweet  cherries  except  In  Cali- 
fornia, Washington,  and  Oregon,  where 
the  price  will  be  about  36  cents  per 
pound;  about  21  cents  for  apricots  except 
in  California,  Washington,  and  Oregon, 
where  the  price  will  be  about  1 6'/2  cents 
per  pound.  The  price  for  peaches  should 
average  about  25  percent  below  last  year's 
prices. 

Don't  Fall  for  the  so-called  Nylon  Priority 
Clubs  which  give  priority  to  purchase 
nylon  hosiery,  as  soon  as  available,  if  mem- 
bers purchase  other  hosiery  now.  It's 
Illegal.  When  nylons  are  again  available, 
they  will  be  available  to  all,  on  an  equal 
basis. 


Perfect  Ears  Are  Yours  If  they're  well  oiled 
beforehand.  The  principal  Insect  enemy 
of  sweet  corn  Is  the  corn  earworm  which 
burrows  into  the  kernels  and  devours  them 
if  not  prevented.  Best  preventive  Is  a 
white  mineral  oil  or  a  refined  mineral  oil 
containing  0.2  percent  of  pyrethrins.  Use 
an  ordinary  glass  medicine  dropper  that 
holds  about  20  drops  when  half  full, 
enough  for  a  small  ear.  Insert  the  drop- 
per about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  into  the 
corn  silk,  just  inside  the  top  of  the  husk. 
One  pint  will  treat  about  600  ears.  Wait 
at  least  three  days  after  the  silk  first  ap- 
pears on  the  corn  before  oiling.  The  oil 
doesn't  injure  the  ears  and  leaves  no 
flavor.  The  treatment  will  protect  75  to 
90  percent  of  the  ears. 

Consumer  Time  Cools  Off  at  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  on  August  5  when  it  depicts  the 
problems  of  a  housewife  In  the  Far  North. 
On  August  12  consumers  here  at  home 
will  be  introduced  to  the  Grouch  Associ- 
ation, which  handles  the  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  household  equipment.  The 
following  Saturday,  Canadian  Broadcast- 
ing cooperates  with  Consumer  Time  In 
telling  Americans  something  of  the  war- 
time problems  of  Canadian  women.  Lon- 
don, England,  will  be  the  scene  for  CT 
on  August  26  for  interesting  facts  and 
figures  on  the  British  Crop  Corp.  Looking 
ahead  still  further,  CT  rounds  up  expert 
advice  about  food  preservation  on  Satur- 
day, September  2. 

CONSUMER  CALENDAR 

Processed  Foods — Blue  stamps  A-8  through 
Z-8  and  A-5  through  F-5,  valid  indefi- 
nitely. Blue  tokens  may  be  used  as  change. 
Rationed  Meats,  Fats,  Etc. — Red  stamps 
A-8  through  Z-8,  and  A-5  through  C-5, 
valid  indefinitely.  Red  tokens  may  be 
used  as  change. 

Sugar — Stamps  30,  3  I ,  and  32,  valid  in- 
definitely, each  for  5  pounds  of  sugar. 
Sugar  stamp  40,  worth  5  pounds  of  sugar 
for  home  canning,  valid  through  February 
28,  1945. 

Shoes — Airplane  stamps  I  and  2,  valid 
indefinitely. 

Fuel  Oil — Period  4  and  5  coupons,  valid 
through  September  30.  New  period  I 
coupons,  now  valid  In  all  areas. 
Fat  Salvage — Every  pound  of  waste 
kitchen  fat  Is  worth  two  red  points  and 
4  cents. 

Gasoline — Coupons  A- 1  0  good  for  3  gal- 
lons, valid  through  August  8  In  Eastern 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  A- 1  I 
becomes  valid  August  9  In  this  area.  Out- 
side this  area  A- i  2  coupons,  good  for  3 
gallons,  valid  through  September  21. 
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Shucking  news 

If  you  wear  scars  caused  by  attempts  to 
open  oysters,  you  will  welcome  a  new  idea 
from  Dr.  H.  F.  Prytherch  of  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  He  has  been  con- 
ducting oyster-opening  experiments  for  13 
years,  and  believes  that  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  a  housewife  may  soon  be  able  to  drop 
a  tablet  in  water  that  covers  the  oysters  and 
in  5  minutes  find  the  oysters  open.  This 
method  calls  for  getting  the  bivalves 
"drunk"  on  carbonated  water  so  that  their 
muscles  relax  and  the  shells  open  readily. 

In  the  days  before  refrigeration,  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  oysters  alive  in  transit  to 
consumers  during  the  warm  months  of  sum- 
mer, so  the  legend  grew  that  oysters  should 
be  eaten  only  during  ""R"  months.  With 
modern  methods  of  refrigeration  and  this 
new  carbonated  shucking,  oysters  may  be 
eaten  any  month  in  the  year. 


Grease  monkey  seamstresses 

Is  your  feed  dog  properly  adjusted?  Do 
your  stitches  stagger.'  Is  your  clutch  bound 
with  thread?    Are  your  seams  puckering? 


Then  your  August  activity  at  the  sewing 
machine  is  cluttered  with  trouble,  and  your 
children's  wardrobes  might  suffer  at  the 
beginning  of  school  because  of  it.  With 
more  women  making  school  clothes  this 
year,  as  a  result  of  fewer  low-priced  dresses 
and  suits,  and  with  fewer  sewing-machine 
trouble-shooters  about,  every  woman  has  to 
know  enough  to  doctor  her  own  machine. 

"Sewing  Machines,  Cleaning  and  Adjust- 
ing," Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1944,  published 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
help  you  to  diagnose  and  correct  the  ail- 
ments of  your  machine,  so  that  it  will  run 
smoothly  with  little  wear  on  your  nerves 
and  little  tear  on  your  sewing.  This  bulletin 
is  on  sale  at  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  10  cents. 


The  fickle  chicle 

Norman  youngsters  have  already  learned 
the  French  version  of:  "Any  gum,  chum?" 
when  they  spot  a  Yank,  while  we  here  at 
home  are  snapping  a  gum  that  is  softer, 
less  elastic,  and  less  flavorful  than  that 
which  goes  to  our  armed  forces.  For  civil- 
ians, some  chewing  gum  manufacturers  are 
using  a  substitute  gum  that  is  inferior  in 
quality  but  no  less  pure  than  the  prime 
chicle  which  used  to  come  from  the  Far 
East.  Whatever  prime  chicle  finds  its  way 
to  the  U.S.  is  now  made  into  chewing  gum 
for  the  fighting  men. 

Flowers  that  kill 

More  of  our  soldiers  were  put  out  of 
commission  in  the  battle  for  Sicily  by  malaria 


than  by  weapons  of  the  military  enemy. 
But  now  we  bomb  both  enemies— mosqui- 
toes and  Nazis — indiscriminately,  and  no 
longer  as  many  as  one-fifth  of  our  sol- 
diers in  a  malarial  infested  area  contract 
the  disease  in  a  single  night.  The  mosquito 
bomb  is  filled  with  a  gas  made  from  the 
dried  flowers  of  pyrethrum,  a  member  of 
the  chrysanthemum  family.  A  soldier  opens 
the  bomb  valve  inside  the  netting  of  a  pup 
tent  and  within  3  seconds  all  insects  are  per- 
manently paralyzed.  After  the  war  civilians 
will  live  in  greater  comfort  and  better 
health  indoors  and  out  as  a  result  of  this 
flower  that  fumigates,  killing  flies,  fleas, 
body  lice,  malarial  and  yellow-fever  mos- 
quitoes. The  flowers  are  grown  in  the 
Sierras  of  Peru  and  Ecuador. 


Honeymoon  lamb 

A  leg  of  lamb  for  two  may  be  a  common 
sight  in  butcher  shops  in  a  few  years.  Sci- 
entists of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  developed  a  new  breed  of  sheep,  the 
Southdale,  which  combines  the  good  wool 
characteristics  of  the  Corriedale  and  the  ex- 
cellent meat  qualities  of  the  Southdown. 
These  sheep  have  small  bones,  are  small  to 
medium  in  size,  and  are  10  to  15  pounds 
lighter  than  most  other  finished  lambs  when 
they  go  to  market.  The  study  now  includes 
four  generations  of  the  new  sheep  and  the 
type  is  reasonably  uniform. 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday — Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.C.        12:15  p.  m.  EWT 

11:15  a.  m.  CWT 

10:15  a.  m.  MWT 
9:15  a.  m.  PWT 

Dramatiiations,   interviews,   questions   and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.    Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you   by  the 
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Go  easy 

on  the  milkman 


Lee  Marshall 

Director,  Office  of  Distribution 


SEPTEMBER  would  be  "E"  award  month 
for  consumers — if  "E"  awards  could  be  pre- 
sented to  everyone  who  has  helped  to  make 
the  Government's  Milk  Conservation  Pro- 
gram work.  This  Program  will  have  been  in 
operation  for  nearly  a  year  at  the  end  of 
this  month.  So  far,  it  has  enabled  the  War 
Food  Administration  to  get  all  the  milk  it 
needs  for  war  purposes,  without  resorting 
to  consumer  rationing.  That  means  that  our 
soldiers  and  allies  are  getting  an  even  break 
with  American  consumers. 

It  has  worked  so  well,  in  fact,  that  many 
people  may  be  tempted  to  assume  that  our 
rnilk  problems  are  over.  In  many  respects, 
the  trend  of  recent  events  would  seem  to 
strengthen  this  assumption.  We  have  just 
emerged  from  a  flush  season,  during  which 
milk  production  showed  an  unprecedented 
increase.  Now  that  the  war  news  is  becom- 
ing more  optimistic,  it  will  be  harder  than  be- 
fore for  some  consumers  to  think  in  terms 
of  limited  milk  supplies. 

But  let's  look  at  the  hard  facts.  That 
flush  production  was  only  seasonal.  It  is 
over  now,  and  production  during  the  com- 
ing months  is  not  expected  to  show  any  sub- 
stantial increase  over  last  year's  level.  At 
the  same  time,  demands  for  manufactured 


milk  products  have  increased  enormously. 
By  cutting  down  on  our  own  milk  supplies 
so  that  our  fighting  men  can  get  the  cheese 
and  evaporated  milk  they  need,  we  can  take 
concrete  steps  to  shorten  this  war. 

You  can  be  certain  that  sufficient  milk 
supplies  will  be  kept  flowing  on  the  home 
front,  as  long  as  everyone  continues  to  sup- 
port the  Milk  Conservation  Program.  You 
may  remember  that,  before  the  Program  went 
into  effect,  manufacturers  were  finding  it 
hard  to  retain  milk  supplies  to  make  the 
cheese,  evaporated  and  nonfat  dry  milk 
solids,  and  other  milk  products  needed  for 
our  soldiers  overseas,  not  to  mention  the 
folks  here  at  home  Civilian  consumption 
of  fluid  milk  had  hit  an  all-time  high,  and  it 
was  increasing  almost  daily.  This  phenome- 
nal increase  was  caused  mainly  by  war  work- 
ers with  expanded  appetites  —  and  expanded 
pay  envelopes.  But  most  foods  were  ra- 
tioned. Unable  to  buy  large  quantities  of 
milk  products,  such  as  butter,  cheese,  and 
evaporated  milk,  we  all  began  to  rely  more 
and  more  heavily  on  fluid  milk.  Many  fa- 
milies seemed  to  recall,  for  the  first  time, 
that  for  years  nutritionists  had  been  urging 
them  to  increase  their  consumption  of  milk. 

In  ordinary  times,  this  increase  would  have 


been  an  event  to  celebrate.  In  ordinary  times 
farmers  can  obtain  all  the  feed,  fertilizer, 
and  machinery  they  require.  And  ordinarily, 
the  nations  that  are  now  our  allies  do  not 
depend  on  us  so  heavily  for  milk  products. 

But  in  wartime,  when  production  is 
limited  by  many  factors,  our  food  authorities 
look  with  anxiety  upon  a  sudden  jump  in 
consumptix)n  which  shows  no  signs  of  stop- 
ping short  of  the  sky. 

To  forestall  the  necessity  for  fluid  milk 
rationing.  War  Food  Administration  ofificials 
issued  WFO  No.  79-  The  Milk  Conserva- 
tion Program,  set  up  under  this  order,  is  de- 
signed to  limit  the  amount  of  fresh  milk 
which  distributors  can  sell.  It  leaves  the 
responsibility  for  equitable  distribution  up  to 
the  handlers  themselves.  Dealer  milk  quotas 
have  been  set  at  100  percent  of  total  sales 
during  June  1943 — a  peak  consumption 
month. 

The  Program  is  administered  through 
market  agents,  who  work  in  the  areas.  It  is 
now  operating  in  every  area  with  a  popula- 
tion of  50,000,  or  over — l4l  in  all.  Ad- 
justments are  continually  being  made  in  the 
Program  to  take  care  of  specific  consumer 
problems. 

The  Milk  Conservation  Program  still  de- 
pends on  you.  Unless  you  keep  on  giving  it 
your  full  support,  consumption  may  again 
get  out  of  pace  with  production  —  and  that 
would  prevent  our  fighting  forces  from  get- 
ting the  milk  they  need. 

Here  are  the  measures  you  should  continue 
to  take,  or  begin  to  take  if  you  have  not  al- 
ready done  so:  Don't  buy  any  more  milk 
than  you  need.  A  grown  adult  needs  no 
more  than  3  cups  a  day.  If  you  use  milk 
products  in  your  meal,  you  should  cut  your 
fluid  consumption  accordingly.  Avoid  wast- 
ing milk — including  sour  milk.  Inform  your 
market  agent  or  your  milk  dealer  of  any  im- 
provement which  you  think  might  be  made 
in  the  Program. 

These  steps  will  enable  us  to  preserve  a 
good  civilian  milk  supply,  and  simultane- 
ously furnish  our  soldiers  with  all  the  milk 
nutrients  they  need  to  bring  this  war  to  a 
quick  end. 
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More  than  your  own  money  /s  involved. 
Everybody's  dollars  are  af  stake. 


BACK  in  the  balmy,  peaceful  days  of  the 
last  century,  P.  T.  Barnum,  an  acute  if  cyni- 
cal observer  of  the  foibles  of  the  American- 
buying  public,  made  his  immortal  pronounce- 
ment on  the  birth  rate  of  suckers.  It  was  a 
sad  joke  because  it  contained  substantial  ele- 
ments of  truth.  Really  it  amounted  to  a 
ruthless  commentary  on  the  thrift  and  intel- 
ligence of  hard-working  citizens  who  showed 
great  eagerness  to  turn  their  honest  monev 
over  to  purveyors  of  snake  ointments  or  blue 
sky  stocks  or  other  fake  or  shoddy  goods. 

Now  in  war  times,  being  a  sucker  buyer 
is  not  only  foolish  but  downright  dangerous. 
It's  playing  the  shell  game  of  inflation.  It's 
bidding  up  goods  that  aren't  there,  and 
putting  the  pressure  on  price  ceilings  so 
they  could  explode  with  a  bang  that  would 
blow  living  costs  sky  high. 

And  while  each  unnecessary  purchase 
made  today  not  only  gives  all  of  us  a  merry 
cheer  down  inflation's  devastating  road,  it  far 
too  often  leaves  the  buyer  holding  the  sack, 
which  contains  a  very  bad  bargain. 

We  may  rise  up  in  meeting  and  ask,  "Who 
are  these  1944  suckers  and  what  do  they 
buy?"  Of  course,  most  folks  will. say  offhand 
they  are  not  inflationary.  But  try  a  one- 
man  survey,  starting  at  home,  and  see  what 
you  will  turn  up.  We  did  this  by  asking  our- 
selves and  a  score  of  others  the  question: 
"Have  you  made  any  unnecessary  and  foolish 
purchases  that  you  have  repented?"  We 
flushed  out  a  surprisingly  large  number  who 
remembered  recently  buying  what  looked 
like  bargains  that  should  have  been  passed 
up,  but  were  not.  All  these  well-intentioned 


people  put  together  were  contributing  to 
making  their  own  dollars  worth  less.  Indi- 
vidually in  their  hit-and-miss  shopping  for 
everything  from  vacations  to  varnish,  they 
also  bought  disappointment. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  war  worker  who 
for  2  years  had  been  getting  to  and  from  his 
job  by  a  20-minute  streetcar  ride.  Then  last 
spring,  he  ran  into  the  combination  of  war 
bonds  on  hand  and  a  used  car  lot  'round  the 
corner.  "Why  not,"  he  reasoned,  "buy  that 
long-dreamed-of  automobile  —  it's  perfectly 
legitimate  for  war  workers  to  use  a  car." 
So  he  did. 

He  paid  $50  less  than  the  car  had  cost 
new  4  years  before.  The  1940  job  he  got 
was  all  shined  up  and  when  he  slipped  out 
of  the  lot  and  up  the  street  he  hardly  noticed 
the  mended  seat  cushion  and  had  forgotten 
that  the  door  wouldn't  stay  shut  without 
several  slams  made  while  holding  the  handle 
just  right.  He  drove  to  work,  and  taking  into 
account  his  parking  troubles  he  got  there 
in  only  35  minutes. 

It  wasn't  until  the  motor  that  had  been 
so  silent  at  first  began  to  make  strange  noises, 
and  the  car  was  laid  up  until  scarce  parts 
could  be  obtained  for  repairs,  that  he  found 
time  to  read,  on  his  streetcar  ride  to  work,  of 
the  after-the-war  car  production  and  the  new 
features  and  the  low  cost.  Repentance  was 
too  late.  The  war  bonds  were  gone. 

Not  a  motorcar  but  a  favorite  fruit  was 
the  temptation  that  put  a  Government  clerk 
who  liked  bananas  on  the  band  wagon  of 
wasteful  buying.  This  girl  used  to  dream  of 
how  she  would  eat  a  whole  string  if  the 


banana  boats  ever  go  into  full  swing  again. 
Then  one  day  she  saw  a  peddler  with  a  long 
line  of  customers  in  front  of  his  cart.  He 
had  a  load  of  bananas.  She  got  in  line  and 
stood  and  stood  and  stood.  As  she  waited 
her  appetite  grew  until  she  felt  it  wouldn't 
be  worth  while  unless  she  bought  a  big 
bunch.  Taking  those  bananas  home  on  the 
bus  was  pretty  terrific,  even  though  the  en- 
vious looks  directed  her  way  did  help  to 
lighten  the  load.  But  after  the  third  banana 
they  didn't  taste  so  good.  And  keeping  them 
in  a  hall  room  wasn't  so  practical.  She  gave 
some  away;  the  remainder  spoiled. 

Both  these  purchasers  are  sadder  and  wiser. 
The  woman  agrees  that  a  war  bond  improves 
with  age  while  a  splurge  in  scarce  foods 
makes  waste,  and  the  war  worker  knows  he 
not  only  didn't  get  his  money's  worth  but 
he  has  lost  his  chance  for  better  values. 

Bound  up  in  these  purchases  are  elements 
of  a  basic  problem  of  inflation  that  affects 
all  of  us.  It's  solution  really  lies  with  each 
and  every  consumer.  It  goes  beyond  values 
in  current  commodities.  It  affects  the  value 
of  our  pay  envelopes,  the  price  of  our  farm 
products,  and  the  worth  of  our  savings.  In 
other  words,  it  means  the  value  of  our  money. 
We  can  have  our  pay  raised  double  what  it 
is,  but  if  there  were  no  price  control  and  if 
it  cost  us  four  times  as  much  to  live,  the  in- 
crease in  pay  is  a  loss.  That's  what  inflation 
does.  That  is  what  loose  buying  does. 

One  prime  factor  that  puts  us  on  the  brink 
of  inflation  lies  in  the  discrepancy  between 
purchasing  power  and  the  amount  of  avail- 
able consumer  goods.  In  1940  when  our  na- 
tional income  was  $67,000,000,000  there 
was  $61,000,000,000  worth  of  goods  which 
we  could  bid  for — a  pretty  even  proportion. 
Sellers  could  not  get  exorbitant  prices.  They 
had  to  give  quality  to  get  purchasers. 
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Today  there  is  $130,000,000,000  income 
and  only  $95,000,000,000  wortli  of  goods. 
If  we  buyers  pitch  in  with  this  income  and 
bid  for  the  relatively  small  amount  of  goods, 
the  price  goes  up.  We  don't  get  our  money's 
worth  in  actual  material  and  at  the  same 
time  we  are  making  the  dollar  we  have 
earned  buy  less  by  the  simple  fact  that  we 
offer  to  pay  too  much  for  too  little.  When 
this  crystallizes  we  have  ended  up  by  cutting 
the  purchasing  power  of  our  earnings,  which 
is  in  effect  cutting  our  own  pay. 

There  are  many  things  that  motivate 
thoughtless  buying  that  pushes  us  up  the 
spiral  of  inflation.  For  example,  there  is  the 
pride  snob.  She  thinks  if  she  pays  enough 
for  a  thing  it  must  be  good.  But  she  admits 
that  she  paid  too  much  for  those  elegant 
shoes  that  developed  a  squeak.  What  if  it 
was  a  $20  squeak?  Still  it  was  a  squeak. 
Then  there  was  the  little  matter  of  a  black 
suit  that  had  a  perfectly  adorable  Persian 
collar.  Our  snob  bought  the  garment  for  the 
collar.  It's  skimpy  over  the  shoulders  and 
binds  in  the  waist,  so  she  only  wore  it  three 
times  to  date  and  she  doesn't  care  if  she 
never  puts  it  on  again.  The  suit  cost  enough 
to  exude  quality  but  so  far  it  has  cost  her 
$30  per  wearing  and  is  no  bargain.  Further- 
more, she  would  feel  even  less  comfortable 
in  the  suit  if  she  realized  that  her  snobbish 
buying  is  helping  to  force  prices  up  for 
people  who  can  less  afford  to  throw  their 
money  around. 

Then  there  is  the  little  item  of  vanity 
which  always  makes  the  dress  in  the  show 
window  or  the  one  pictured  in  the  fashion 
magazine  look  so  much  better  than  the  one 
in  the  wardrobe.  A  well-paid  secretary  to  a 
corporation  head  felt  she  was  doing  all  right 
by  the  war.   Her  work  concerned  the  war. 


she  kept  up  her  bond  quota,  and  she  made 
three  trips  to  the  blood  donor  station.  But 
when  a  young  pilot,  friend  of  her  boss, 
dropped  into  the  office  fresh  from  the  South 
Pacific  skies  and  asked  her  to  go  out  for 
dinner  and  dancing  she  could  think  only  of 
the  pretty  dress  on  page  46  of  a  current 
fashion  magazine.  It  was  a  little  white  cot- 
ton number,  fresh  and  simple  and  nicely 
priced  at  an  even  $64.  After  an  inventory  of 
her  two  winter  evening  dresses  and  her  red 
and  blue  summer  ones,  the  oldest  three  sum- 
mers old,  she  still  couldn't  see  anything  but 
the  new  dress.  Fitted  out  in  it  she  took  off 
for  the  evening  with  the  pilot.  First  she 
noticed  few  of  the  girls  wore  evening  clothes, 
and  she  felt  a  little  conspicuous.  But  the 
blow  fell  when  her  thoughtless  escort,  chat- 
tering about  the  tropics,  said  he  sure  was  fed 
up  on  wearing  whites. 

There  is  more  to  this  incident  than  the 
young  woman's  disappointment,  for  pur- 
chases of  this  kind  have  a  direct  relation  to 
the  housewife  we  interviewed  in  our  one- 
man  poll.  She  has  five  youngsters,  ranging 
from  3  to  14,  and  during  vacation  they  are 
very  tough  on  their  cotton  play  clothes.  This 
mother  testifies  that  she  pays  much  more  for 
these  play  clothes  than  before  the  war  and 
that  the  children  go  through  them  three  times 
as  fast.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  cottons 
put  into  expensive  dresses  which  give  the 
dealers  a  larger  unit  margin  of  profit  is  taken 
from  the  available  fabric  that  could  be  used 
for  everyday  work  and  play  clothes. 

Sometimes  people  haven't  much  choice 
but  to  buy.  But  even  then  they  can't  afford 
to  be  stampeded,  as  some  will  tell  you  with 
tears  in  their  eyes.  There  is  the  family  which 
moved  from  a  furnished  house  out  West  to 
a  1-room  apartment  in  an  eastern  war  area. 


They  needed  furniture  and  needed  it  badly. 
So  a  come-on  ad  for  an  installment  furniture 
company  in  the  newspaper  read  as  if  i!:  were 
made-to-order  for  them.  It  was,  but  not  the 
way  they  thought.  For  the  sofa-bed  and  two 
chairs  and  coffee  table  combination,  com- 
plete for  $89,  was  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 
The  sofa-bed  and  chairs  had  nary  a  spring. 
They  were  made  of  rickety,  soft  wood,  cot- 
ton, burlap,  and  a  little  cheap  upholstery. 
The  sofa-bed  began  falling  apart  3  days  after 
it  was  bought,  for  $44  cash,  the  balance  in 
30  days.  The  family  was  horrified  to  find 
that  the  bedding  compartment  was  made  of 
flimsy  cardboard,  tacked  onto  the  wood  with- 
out any  reenforcement  whatsoever.  Better 
they  had  slept  on  the  floor  for  awhile  than 
to  have  bought  such  trash !  Just  the  same  the 
furniture  company  had  the  effrontery  to  try 
to  collect  the  balance  of  $45  due  on  the  deal, 
and  the  only  way  the  couple  finally  got  rid 
of  the  bill  collectors  was  to  give  them  back 
the  bed  sofa  and  put  their  $44  worth  of 
rickety  chairs  and  coffee  table  down  in  the 
basement. 

Since  then  these  folks  have  bought  a  sofa 
that  is  fairly  sturdy.  It  doesn't  come  up  to 
pre-war  quality,  they  realize,  but  they  don't 
quarrel  with  the  fact  that  war  industries  have 
had  priorities  on  hardwoods  and  on  steel. 
They  do  know  from  bitter  experience,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  "Victory"  models  and 
"Victory"  models.  They  feel  strongly  that 
fly-by-night  manufacturers  who  try  to  take 
advantage  of  the  war  to  turn  out  shoddy 
goods  shouldn't  be  encouraged. 

Pitfalls  for  unwary  buyers  abound  in  prac- 
tically every  direction  during  a  war  period, 
when  money  is  plentiful  and  commodities 
scarce.  One  outgrowth  of  the  last  war  was 
the  real  estate  boom  in  which  many  people 


LITTLE  GAS.  Few  cars.  Now's  not  the  time  COME  ON  SUCKER  this  sign  means .  . .  It's  A  SCRAMBLE  to  buy  could  drive  up  land 
to  buy  an  auto  —  unless  you  really  need  it.    a  bad  bargain  to  buy  more  than  you  need,    prices.   Beware!  For  then  comes  a  slump. 
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—  farmers  and  city  folks  both  —  lost  their 
shirts.  Most  families  who  went  through  the 
wringer  remember  with  fear,  though  a  few 
folks  have  been  heard  to  say  lately  that  "A 
little  inflation  wouldn't  be  bad."  But  the 
trouble  is  that  when  prices  start  running 
away  they  don't  stop  after  a  little  spurt. 

Here's  what  one  farmer  has  to  say  about 
the  dangers  of  a  land  boom: 

"In  that  other  war  I  bought  a  place  over 
in  Buena  Vista  County  for  S300  an  acre  and 
I  lost  it  and  all  I  put  in  it.  That  was  my 
lesson.  The  most  any  of  that  land  was  worth 
was  §150  and  the  others  told  me  at  the 
time,  but  I  didn't  listen  and  I  learned  my 
lesson.  I  don't  believe  in  anybody  going 
crazy  like  we  all  did  in  the  last  war." 

There  you  have  it,  put  bluntly  by  a  farmer 
who  learned  by  bitter  experience.  America 
can't  afford  to  go  on  a  buying  spree. 

Because  so  many  people  remembered  the 
terrible  consequences  of  the  last  war  boom, 
it  has  been  possible  so  far  in  this  war  to 
keep  a  much  better  control  of  prices.  By 
April  of  this  year,  according  to  estimates  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  living  costs 
had  increased  only  26  percent  above  prices 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe  as 
compared  with  an  advance  of  6l  percent 
during  the  same  period  of  World  War  I. 

This  relatively  sound  state  of  affairs  hasn't 
been  maintained  without  a  fight.  And  to 
defend  the  present  position  calls  for  a  de- 
termined and  continued  attack  on  all  sectors 
where  a  break  in  the  line  would  sweep  away 
our  whole  economic  structure  on  a  wave  of 
dizzily  mounting  costs. 

The  seven  essential  points  in  our  Govern- 
ment's program  to  keep  living  costs  in  line 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Dram  off  excess  profits  with  taxes. 


RATIONING  substitutes  fair  sharing  for 
frantic  grabbing  —  aids  price  control. 


2.  Fix  ceilings  on  prices  and  rents  — 
don't  pay  above  these  ceilings. 

3.  Stabilize  wages. 

4.  Stabilize  farm  prices. 

5.  Save  more;  buy  less.  (That  means 
stop  before  you  buy;  be  sure  you  purchase 
only  what  you  need  and  that  you  are  getting 
good  qualit}'  for  the  money  invested.) 

6.  Ration  all  essential  commodities  that 
are  scarce. 

7.  Discourage  installment  buying  and  en- 
courage paying  off  debts. 

Unless  we  hold  the  line  on  all  these  sec- 
tors, there  is  grave  danger  that  one  price  rise 
will  lead  to  another  until  everjthing  is  topsy 
tur\y;  until  workers  suddenly  find  their 
wages  are  cut  in  half  though  they  get  the 
same  number  of  dollars  in  their  pay  envel- 
opes ;  manufacturers  find  that  the  cost  of  raw 
materials  has  zoomed;  and  farmers  find  that 
the  higher  price  they  get  for  their  goods  is 
more  than  made  up  by  higher  operating  costs. 
Such  a  situation  would  add  millions  to  the 
price  the  Government  would  have  to  pay  for 
planes  and  guns  and  food  to  fight  the  war. 
That  would  mean  higher  taxes.  In  the  end 
everybody  \\'ould  lose  except  a  few  lucky 
speculators.  And  speculators  mostly  end 
broke,  whether  they  play  the  races,  or  the 
stock  market,  or  the  dangerous  game  of 
ht  flat  ion. 

The  folks  interviewed  all  had  good  in- 
tentions but  they  weren't  entirely  immune  to 
that  "inflationary  urge.  "  They'd  been  much 
better  off  if  they'd  put  their  misspent  dollars 
and  dimes  into  war  bonds,  or  stamps.  So 
would  the  country.  And  if  their  taxes  seem 
uncomfortably  high,  come  Januar)-,  so  'their 
raise  doesn't  mean  anything,"  maybe  they 
will  figure  it's  cheaper  to  pay  their  spare 
change  to  the  Government  in  taxes  than  to 


run  up  prices  on  scarce  goods  by  throwing 
their  extra  cash  around.  Better  for  the  folks 
who  are  making  higher  wages  today,  and 
vital  for  the  families  on  fixed  incomes — the 
wives  and  children  of  soldiers  who  are  over- 
seas fighting,  the  old  people  who've  retired 
on  pensions,  and  teachers  and  civil  service 
employees. 

A  few  people  don't  have  good  intentions. 
They  are  willing  to  cheat  to  get  more  than 
their  share.  The  dames  who  rushed  out  to 
buy  black  market  nylons  are  a  case  in  point. 
A  lot  of  them  got  their  just  deserts  when 
the  fanc)'-priced  hose  turned  out  to  be  noth- 
ing but  rayon,  treated  in  acid  to  masquerade 
as  nylon.  All  they  were  worth  was  69  cents 
a  pair  —  hardly  worth  breaking  the  law  and 
sabotaging  the  war  effort  to  obtain. 

Merchants  were  recently  warned  in  the 
weekly  bulletin  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Retail  Associations  to  be  restrained  about  ad- 
vertising the  availabilit}'  of  civilian  goods 
now  coming  back  mostly  in  "driblets,"  until 
at  least  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  such 
goods  in  the  store  to  merit  such  advertising. 
Customer  disappointment  over  items  wanted 
so  badly  are  likely  to  leave  a  bad  taste  if 
carried  too  far,  the  bulletin  warned. 

That  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  a  growing  reali- 
zation that  the  pressure  to  buy  scarce  goods 
combined  with  higher  war  incomes  will  re- 
bound to  the  hurt  of  all  groups  of  the  Na- 
tion —  sellers  as  well  as  buyers  —  unless  it 
is  kept  under  control. 

This  is  just  one  instance  of  the  sort  of 
thing  ever)'  individual  and  group  needs  to  be 
doing  to  win  their  personal  battle  against  in- 
flation. When  our  boys  are  fighting  it  out 
with  the  Axis  is  no  time  to  appease  an  im- 
pulse to  buy  a  penny's  worth  more  than  is 
necessary  to  meet  needs. 
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EVEN  if  you've  been  a  happy-go-lucky 
grasshopper  and  fiddled  away  this  whole 
abundant  summer,  you  can  still  reform  and 
be  a  busy,  thrifty  ant  this  fall.  Before  the 
first  nip  of  frost  warns  that  all  is  over  until 
spring,  you  can  store  up  valuable  vitamins 
and  minerals  from  late  vegetables  and  fall 
fruits.  Let  the  tang  of  home-made  pickles, 
the  aroma  of  bubbling  apple  butter  and  sim- 
mering spiced  pears,  tell  every  one  within 
whiffing  distance  that  next  winter's  meals  in 
your  home  will  be  chock  full  of  health-giv- 
ing zest.  Besides,  you  can  laugh  at  short 
supplies  and  ration  points  for  commercially 
processed  fruits  and  vegetables. 

And  preservation  needn't  all  be  canning, 
either.  If  you  have  looked  at  a  magazine  or 
paper  this  summer,  including  the  CONSUM- 
ERS' GUIDE  for  June,  you've  read  how  to 
can  fruits  and  vegetables,  so  we  won't  go 
into  that  again  except  for  one  item,  and  that 
is  to  say: 

Re))ieinber!  Use  a  pressure  canner  for 
everything  except  fruits  and  tomatoes. 

CAN  THE  OLD  HENS-~The  one  item  is 
chicken.  Chicken  dinners  on  the  shelf,  ready 
for  next  winter,  will  be  something  to  brag 
about.  Old  hens  can  come  to  a  noble  end  on 
many  a  dinner  table,  if  processed  right. 
September  is  the  time  to  do  it.  Chickens 
usually  cost  less  in  the  fall  when  farmers  are 
culling  their  flocks  to  get  rid  of  low-pro- 
ducer and  "loafer"  hens.  This  year,  with 
feed  supplies  short,  labor  scarce,  and  ship- 
ping difficult,  poultrymen  can  afford  even 
less  than  usual  to  board  nonproductive  old 
hens,  so  into  the  can  let  them  go!  They 
process  much  more  successfully  than  younger 
birds.  Processing  time  is  the  same  for  both. 


September  brings  harvests  from  orchards  and  gar- 
dens that  wise  consumers  will  preserve  in  many 
ways— canning,  drying,  freezing,  storing. 


and  young  chickens  cook  to  pieces  while  the 
older  ones  can  take  it. 

Food  can  be  saved  for  future  use  in  many 
ways  besides  canning. 

FREEZING~If  you  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  home-freezing  unit,  or  live  within 
reach  of  a  community  freezer,  by  all  means 
use  it  to  capacity.  The  freezer  plant  will  tell 
you  how  to  prepare  food  for  freezing,  or  you 
can  get  specific  instructions  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

OVEN-DRYING— This  form  of  food  pres- 
ervation is  not  difficult  and  the  equipment  is 
simple.  If  you  have  a  gas  or  electric  oven 
you  can  dry  many  fruits  and  vegetables  quite 
satisfactorily,  but  you  don't  just  cut  them 
up  and  put  them  in.  Although  this  is  small- 
scale  drying,  it  has  a  definite  technique  which 
you  must  follow  closely  if  you  are  to  avoid 
waste.  "Vegetables  must  be  precooked  and 
fruits  are  usually  sulfured.  It  is  a  watch- 
man's job,  too.   You  can  do  other  things 


knife,  and  an  oven  thermometer.  If  you  de- 
cide to  try  your  hand  at  home  drying,  send 
for  step  by  step  instructions. 

STORAGE — Many  vegetables  and  fruits  re- 
quire no  further  treatment  than  to  put  them 
away  correctly.  How  to  do  this  depends, 
first,  on  the  climate  in  which  you  live,  and 
next  on  the  available  space.  Many  of  us  are 
inclined  to  think  of  home  storage  as  being 
done  only  on  the  farm  where  there  are  cel- 
lars and  barns  and  plenty  of  space  outdoors 
for  pits  and  banks.  But  suburbanites,  and 
even  city  dwellers,  can  store  many  foods  suc- 
cessfully. A  late  Victory  Garden  crop,  a 
lucky  buy  at  a  farm  or  a  wholesale  market, 
can  mean  better  food  at  lower  cost  for  months 
to  come,  if  you  have  space  and  facilities  to 
store  properly. 

Many  fall  fruits  and  vegetables  may  be 
kept  on  a  back  porch  or  in  a  garage  for  a 
few  weeks  but  you  must  have  some  place  to 
put  them  before  freezing  weather  comes,  and 
the  more  perishable  ones,  such  as  tomatoes 


KRAUT  can  be  made  in  small  quantities  in  glass  jars.  Two  pounds  of  shredded  cabbage 
and  4  level  teaspoons  pure  granulated  salt  are  correct  for  a  I -quart  jar. 


while  your  oven  is  filled  with  drying  food, 
but  yo//  cau't  go  away  and  leave  it.  The 
equipment  you  will  need  consists  of  trays, 
which  can  be 'made  at  home  of  curtain  net- 
ting, string,  and  lumber,  a  steaming  kettle 
with  home-made  cheesecloth  basket  and 
wooden  rack  for  the  bottom,  a  sharp  paring 


and  plums,  must  be  examined  frequently  for 
decay.  Where  winters  are  not  severe,  you 
can  put  containers  of  late  apples  and  pears 
on  a  thick  layer  of  newspapers  and  cover 
with  newspapers  or  old  carpets  and  rugs  and 
leave  them  on  the  porch  or  in  the  garage. 
If  the  only  storage  place  you  have  is  the 
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locker  room  in  your  apartment  house  base- 
ment, you'll  have  to  confine  your  storing  to 
produce  that  will  not  deteriorate  rapidly  at 
temperatures  of  50=  to  60=  F.  That  means 
sweetpotatoes,  pumpkins,  squash,  and  fall 
and  winter  apples  and  pears.  Cabbage,  cel- 
ery, onions,  potatoes,  and  turnips  give  off 
odors  that  other  tenants  are  more  than  likely 
to  consider  undesirable,  so  better  skip  them. 
The  sweetpotatoes  should  keep  -ft-ell  for  3  or 
4  months  under  these  conditions.  Two 
months  is  about  the  longest  time  you  can 
expect  the  other  things  to  last. 


TBMPERATL'RES  FOR  STORAGE 
The    atmospheric    conditions  under 
which  the  vegetables  commonly  held  in 
home  storage  will  keep  best  are: 

(1)  Cool  (below  50=  F.  but  not  low 
enough  to  cauae  freezing)  and  moist 
storage:  Root  crops,  celer)-,  cabbage,  and 
potatoes. 

(2)  Cool  and  dry  storage:  Onions 
anda  dry  beans  and  peas. 

(3)  Fairly  cool  and  moderately  dry 
storage:  Pumpkins  and  squashes  (50-  to 
60=  F.  and  70  to  75  percent  relative  hu- 
midity), and  sweet  potatoes  (55=  to  60= 
F.  and  75  to  80  percent  relative  hu- 
midit)') . 


If  a  basement  corner,  where  there  is  a 
window,  can  be  partitioned  off  and  fitted 
with  shelves  or  racks  it  will  make  a  good 
storage  room.  Ventilation  and  temperature 
can  be  controlled  by  means  of  the  window 
unless  the  winters  are  severe. 

Part  of  a  city  or  suburban  back  yard  can 
be  put  to  excellent  wartime  use  as  a  storage 
pit  or  pits.  Small  pits  containing  but  a  few 
bushels  of  vegetables  will  receive  sufficient 
ventilation  if  the  straw  between  the  vege- 
tables and  earth  is  allowed  to  extend  through 
the  apex  of  the  pile.  This  should  be  covered 
with  a  board,  or  piece  of  tin  held  in  place 
by  a  stone,  to  protect  it  from  rain.  In  larger 
pits  \'entilation  may  be  secured  by  placing 
two  or  three  rough  boards  or  stakes  up 
through  the  center  of  the  pile  of  vegetables 
so  that  a  flue  is  formed.  This  fiue  is  capped 
by  a  tfough  formed  of  t^'O  pieces  of  board 
nailed  together  at  right  angles. 

Vegetables  keep  very  well  in  such  pits,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  get  them  out  in  cold  weather ; 
also,  when  a  pit  is  opened  it  is  desirable  to 
remove  its  entire  contents  at  once.  For  this 
reason  it  is  advisable  to  construct  several 
small  pits  rather  than  one  large  one,  and  in- 


stead of  storing  each  crop  in  a  pit  by  itself 
it  is  better  to  place  a  small  quancit)-  of  sev- 
eral kinds  of  vegetables  in  the  same  pit,  so 
that  it  will  be  necessan"  to  open  only  one 
pit  to  get  a  supply  of  all  of  them.  In  stor- 
ing several  crops  in  the  same  pit  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  separate  them  with  straw,  leaves,  or 
other  material.  The  vegetables  from  the 
small  pit  may  be  placed  temporarily  in  the 
storage  room  in  the  basement,  '^here  the)' 
will  be  easily  accessible  when  needed  for  the 
table.  For  other  ways  to  store  fruits  and 
vegetables  send  to  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 

RELISHES  AND  SUCH— Many  a  meal  can 
have  a  company  touch  given  it  by  the  ""ex-' 
tras" — pickles  and  piccalilli,  chutneys,  jams, 
and  fruit  butters.  Fall  is  the  time  for  mak- 
ing these.  Get  the  "windfalls"  from  a  local 
orchard  and  turn  them  into  delicious  spreads 
for  next  winter's  not-so-thickly-buttered 
bread.  Many  fruits,  too  small  and  imperfect 
in  shape  for  canning,  make  excellent  fruit 
butters.  And  fruit  butters  take  less  sugar 
than  any  other  fruit  spread.  Grapes  and  ap- 
ples are  among  the  fall  fruits  that  make 
delicious  butters.  You  may  use  the  same 
batch  of  fruit  for  both  jelly  and  butter.  After 
cooking  the  fruit,  some  of  the  juice  may  be 
drained  off  for  jelly  before  the  strained  pulp 
is  cooked  down  for  butter.  You  can  get  step 
by  step  directions  for  making  all  these. 

HELP  FROM  EXPERTS 
You  may  get  any  of  these  publications 
FREE  by  writing  to  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion.   U.    S.    Department   of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C: 

Freezing  Meat  and  Poultrj'  Products  for 

Home  Use.  AWI-75. 
Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
AWI-93. 

Home-made  Jellies.  Jams,  and  Preserves. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1800. 
Home  Storage  of  Vegetables  and  Fruits. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1939. 
How  to  Prepare  Vegetables  and  Fruits  for 

Freezing.  AWI-IOO. 
Oven  Drj^ing — One  Way  to  Save  Victory 

Garden  Surplus.  AWI-59. 
Pickle  and  Relish  Recipes.  AWI-103. 
Preservation  of  Vegetables  by  Salting  or 
Brining.   Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1932. 
Take  Care  of  Pressure  Canners.  AWI-65. 
Write  to  the  Office  of  Distribution  of  the 
War  Food  Administration,  Washington  25, 
D.  C,  for  a  cop)'  of  a  mimeographed  leaflet, 
entitled  "Fact  Sheet  on  Home  Canning  and 
Freezing  of  Chicken." 


BRINING  is  a  simple  means  of  preserving 

some  vegetables.  Follow  directions  carefully. 


FREEZING  fresh  foods  keeps  the  natural 
flavor.  Technique  is  precise,  but  simple. 
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Taste  makes  waste 

Too  strict  obedience  to  long  standing  habits  of  food  taste 
often  nets  a  loss  of  vital  elements  in  the  diet.  Here's  o 
story  of  why  the  palate  makes  one  mans  meat  another 
mans  poison— and  what  can  be  done  about  it. 


IT'S  POSSIBLE  even  now  to  find  an  old-timer 
in  southern  Louisiana  who  puts  wild-bird 
eggs,  hard-boiled  and  peeled,  in  his  "jam- 
balaya."  In  New  England  this  custom  is 
looked  upon  as  primitive.  But  a  New  Eng- 
lander  eats  cold  baked  beans  for  Sunday 
breakfast,  something  a  Louisianian  would 
do  only  to  save  himself  from  starvation. 

In  New  York  City,  an  office  worker  grabs 
a  quick  breakfast  of  orange  juice  and  soft- 
boiled  eggs  —  and  puts  ketchup  on  the 
eggs!  A  hard-working  farmer  of  Wisconsin 
would  sniff  at  such  anemic  and  fantastic  fare. 
He  sits  down  to  a  breakfast  of  pancakes, 
sausage,  fried  eggs,  and  potatoes. 

West  of  the  Alleghenies  few  people  eat 
stewed  clams,  much  less  raw  ones.  The  first 
are  considered  too  "gritty,"  the  others  "re- 
pulsive." But  on  the  South  shore  of  Long 
Island,  Sunday  picnickers,  instead  of  buying 
hot  dogs,  stand  elbow  to  elbow  at  "clam 
bars"  to  eat  the  raw  pink  bivalves  from  the 
shell,  sand  and  all. 

These  and  many  more  "believe-it-or-nots" 
of  American  eating  habits  are  coming  to 
light  through  the  researches  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Food  Habits  of  the  National  Research 
Council.  Set  up  in  1940  by  President  Roose- 
velt as  part  of  the  national  program  for  im- 
proving the  nutritional  standards  of  all  the 
people,  this  group  of  social  scientists  has 
been  accumulating  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge 
on  food  likes  and  dislikes  in  the  United 
States.  They  aren't  doing  it  just  to  get  a 
good  laugh,  either.  They  are  trying  to  find 
out  why  people  eat  what  they  do.  The  an- 
swer to  the  why  is  helping  nutritionists  know 
how  eating  habits  can  be  improved  and  so 
build  a  stronger  nation. 

A  discovery  that  has  become  the  corner- 
stone for  further  research  in  food  habits  is 
that  people  like  to  eat  what  they  get  to  eat 
and  what  they  have  always  eaten,  rather  than 
to  eat  what  they  Uke.  Once  food  is  on  the 
table  it  is  eaten  by  the  family.  With  that  sin- 
gular fact  as  a  background,  the  question  that 
next  interests  the  Committee  is  not  "Why 


do  people  eat  what  they  eat.'"  —  not,  why 
do  they  swallow  raw  oysters,  eat  cold  baked 
beans  for  breakfast  and  dandelion  greens  in 
the  spring  but  "how  does  the  food  come  to 
the  table  and  why?" 

In  general,  shoppers  get  their  food  sup- 
plies from  the  grocery  store  3  times  a  week; 
food  also  comes  from  the  home  baking  oven, 
from  the  Victory  Garden,  and  from  the  well- 
stocked  shelves  that  hold  many  quarts  of 
home-canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

You  may  be  sure  that  this  food  doesn't 
come  to  the  average  American  table  by  it- 
self. It  gets  there  through  the  hard  work 
and  ingenuity  of  the  housewife.  There  is  no 
maid  to  bring  it  or  to  cook  it  and,  except 
for  gardening,  the  husband  doesn't  bother 
much  with  food  buying  and  preparing. 
Everything  then  depends  on  the  housewife 
and  her  choice.  Her  role  in  national  health 
is  an  important  one. 

As  "gatekeeper"  of  what  comes  to  the 


table  and  as  "custodian"  of  the  health  of 
America,  the  average  housewife  has  been 
doing  a  good  job,  in  many  cases  a  better  job 
than  she  thinks  she's  done.  A  survey  made 
in  1942  by  the  Committee  on  Food  Habits, 
in  a  typical  midwestern  city  and  among  the 
different  income  groups,  showed  that  the 
modern  housewife  in  the  lower-income 
group  was  feeding  her  family  a  diet  chosen, 
first,  according  to  its  cost;  second,  because 
of  its  healthful  qualities;  and,  third,  because 
of  its  taste  and  its  traditional  flavor.  In  ad- 
dition, the  prestige  value  of  certain  foods 
was  a  factor  influencing  choice. 

She  likes  to  have  special  foods  for  her 
husband  and  her  children.  Meat  is  gener- 
ally considered  a  man's  food  and  vegetables 
as  children's  food.  Potatoes  are  served  more 
frequently  as  a  special  dish  for  husbands 
than  for  the  children.  Food  is  thought  of  in 
terms  of  meals  rather  than  in  calories,  vita- 
mins, minerals,  etc.  Certain  foods,  such  as 


BEEF  from  the  grasslands  of  the  West,  cooked  over  an  open  pit,  and  served  up  barbecue 
style  is  holiday  fare  for  these  residents  of  Colorado. 
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eggs,  cereal,  fruit,  and  toast,  are  generally  re- 
served for  breakfast;  warmed-up  leftovers, 
or  soup,  sandwiches,  and  milk  are  luncheon 
meals.  Dinner  consists  of  some  kind  of  meat, 
potatoes,  and  a  dessert.  In  addition,  our 
meals  are  eaten  according  to  the  clock.  A 
defense  worker  who  wakes  up  at  noon  to  go 
to  work,  eats  lunch  rather  than  breakfast. 
This  habit  means  that  ver}'  frequently  the 
nutritional  elements  in  a  traditional  break- 
fast are  missing  from  the  daily  diet.  Before 
rationing,  chicken  was  considered  necessary 
for  the  main  dish  at  a  "company  dinner"  but 
now  roasts  have  first  place.  When  the  house- 
wife wants  to  splurge  on  a  tasty  dish  she 
serves  steaks  and  chops. 

After  money  comes  health  as  the  strongest 
factor  in  determining  choice  of  foods.  In 
families  where  the  food  budget  is  flexible, 
health  considerations,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are 
more  important  than  money.  In  the  survey, 
the  groups  of  foods  mentioned  as  most  es- 
sential in  a  daily  diet  were  those  that  the 
people  had  been  most  accustomed  to  eating. 
The  level  of  income  was  the  most  noticeable 
factor  in  determining  preference.  In  both 
the  high  and  middle  income  groups  the  or- 
der of  foods  named  were  the  same:  Vege- 
tables were  mentioned  first,  then  milk,  then 
meat,  fruit,  and  eggs.  Among  the  lower  in- 
come group  potatoes  and  milk  were  placed 
second  to  vegetables,  as  essential  foods,  and 
bread  came  before  meat.  Another  nutritional 
landmark  is  that  tomatoes  are  the  most  fre- 
quently canned  vegetable.  Here  is  evidence 
that  American  women  at  last  are  taking  care 
of  the  vitamin  C  needs  of  their  families. 

Now,  as  any  mother  who  has  tried  to  make 
her  child  eat  spinach  knows,  these  good 
habits  Americans  have  gradually  acquired 
were  not  easily  come  by.  The  Committee  on 
Food  Habits  and  nutritionists  in  the  Bureau 
of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 
in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  know 
very  well  that  food  habits  are  not  passing 
notions  that  change  with  the  weather.  No 
one  is  likely  to  eat  a  plate  of  highly  nutri- 


tious food  simply  because  he  is  told  it  is 
"good"  for  him  —  especially  if  that  plate 
contains  unfamiliar  food,  or  is  prepared  or 
seasoned  in  a  strange  way,  or  if  it  goes 
against  his  religious  customs.  Likewise,  it  is 
difficult  to  introduce  new  food  ways  in  re- 
gions where  food  habits  are  very  much  a  part 
of  the  family  fiber.  In  certain  sections  of  the 
United  States,  food  is  sometimes  considered 
healthful  if  it  is  disliked,  and  it  is  frequently 
used  for  purposes  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment; in  the  Southeast  the  emphasis  is  not 
upon  health  and  dut)'  but  upon  personal 
taste.  These  things  aren't  changed  easily. 

Some  habits  are  practically  impossible  to 
change.  For  instance,  if  someone  were  to 
ask  you  why  you  prefer  white  bread  to  whole 
wheat  you  would  probably  say,  "Because  I 
like  it  better."  But  back  of  your  short  an- 
swer lies  a  complicated  sequence  of  events. 
Almost  as  soon  as  man  discovered  how  to 
grind  flour  from  wheat  he  learned  to  remove 
both  the  tough  outer  skin  of  the  grain  and 
the  seed  embryo  in  order  to  produce  a  "re- 
fined" white  flour.  When  a  man  ate  white 
bread  it  meant  he  was  in  a  privileged  class. 
The  black  bread  of  Europe  was  food  for 
peasants,  but  not  for  the  wealthy  groups  in 
the  cities.  Children  of  immigrant  Americans 
soon  acquired  the  white  bread  habit  because 
they  were  anxious  to  show  that  they  "be- 
longed." Then,  too,  white  bread  was  being 
produced  in  so  much  greater  quantit}'  than 
whole  wheat  bread  that  it  could  be  sold 
much  cheaper.  And  so  the  tables  were 
turned.  What  had  once  been  an  expensive 
luxury  only  for  the  rich  became  the  daily 
fare  of  all  people. 

Try  as  they  might,  nutritionists,  doctors, 
reform.ers,  and  bakers  could  not  and  have 
not  shaken  the  white  bread  habit.  Today, 
approximately  95  percent  of  the  milled  wheat 
products  used  in  the  human  diet  is  white 
flour.  Therefore,  the  modern  food  expert 
does  not  fight  such  a  fixed  habit.  In  the  case 
of  white  bread  and  flour  they  are  simply 
"enriched."  Some  of  the  elements  milled  out 


of  the  grain  are  put  back  in,  but  the  ap- 
pearance, the  taste,  and  the  cooking  qualities 
of  the  flour  are  the  same. 

Fortunately,  Americans  have  not  clung  so 
tenaciously  to  all  their  food  habits  as  they 
have  to  white  bread.  Food  habits  do  change. 
In  the  last  25  years  they  have  changed  with 
the  new  knowledge  of  nutrition.  When  we 
realize  how  strong  food  ways  are  and  how 
far  we  have  advanced  in  the  improvement  of 
habits,  the  housewife  can  be  justly  proud  of 
the  job  she  has  done. 

There  are  endless  causes  determining 
changes  in  our  habits.  Availability  of  food  is 
one  obvious  cause.  If  food  is  commonly  avail- 
able, Americans  will  eat  it.  Twent}^-five 
years  ago,  few  people  ate  fresh  green  peas  in 
January.  But  the  development  of  fast  freez- 
ing has  introduced  this  out-of-season  food. 
Transportation,  bigger  and  better  storage  fa- 
cilities, constant  improvement  in  commercial 
preservation  for  all  foods  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  foods,  such  as  soybeans,  have 
meant  definite  changes  in  the  food  habits  of 
Americans. 

Foods  that  were  once  exclusive  to  a  par- 
ticular region  of  the  United  States  are  grad- 
ually becoming  more  common  throughout 
the  country.  Thus,  the  mixed  vegetables  and 
the  fruit  salads  of  the  West  Coast  are  novv' 
appearing  on  the  tables  of  midwesterners ; 
the  Boston  brown  bread  of  New  England  is 
testing  the  ingenuit)-  of  housewives  in  Kan- 
sas; the  black-eyed  peas  of  the  South  are 
moving  into  Ohio;  and  the  hot  tamales  of 
the  Southwest  are  featured  in  New  York 
restaurants. 

People  with  foreign  backgrounds  have  al- 
so brought  new  foods  and  new  methods  of 
food  preparation  into  the  American  scene. 
They  have  developed  in  us  a  taste  for  the 
traditional  spaghetti  dish  of  the  Italians; 
smorgasbord  from  the  Scandinavians;  lamb, 
stuffed  peppers,  okra,  and  pilaf  from  the 
Greeks;  rice  from  the  Oriental  groups;  and 
so  on  down  the  line  of  foods  from  the  many 
national  groups  that  have  settled  in  America. 
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This  willingness  to  try  new  recipes  and  new 
foods  from  different  regions  and  lands  is 
part  of  the  modern  housewife's  desire  to 
have  variety  in  her  dishes  and  to  prepare 
nutritious  foods  that  her  family  will  enjoy. 

The  war  has  also  had  a  marked  effect.  In 
the  cities,  particularly,  there  has  been  a  shift 
from  total  buying  of  food  to  partial  home 
production.  This  is  a  throw-back  to  older 
times  when  Americans  bought  only  such 
staples  as  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  and  flour.  But 
as  industrialization  increased  and  cities  de- 
veloped we  became  less  self-sufficient.  The 
grocery  store  replaced  the  home  garden,  root 
cellar,  and  shotgun.  Not  time,  nor  garden- 
ing, nor  a  good  hunting  instinct,  but  wages 
largely,  determined  the  daily  diet.  Today 
Victory  Gardens  are  changing  this  pattern. 

During  severe  rationing  of  meats  many 
families  changed  over  to  eating  low-point 
variety  meats  —  and  found  they  liked  them. 
This  demonstrated  a  healthy  adjustment  to 
wartime  problems  of  abundance  and  scarcity. 
Similar  wartime  changes  have  occurred  in 
patterns  of  meals.  Many  foods  are  still  not 
considered  proper  for  all  meals.  Salads  are 
never  eaten  for  breakfast,  and  in  some  fam- 
ilies meat  is  not  eaten  at  lunch  in  the  home. 
But  in  cases  of  shortages,  foods  may  move 
from  one  meal  to  another,  such  as  eggs  from 
breakfast  to  dinner  to  take  the  place  of  meat. 

Another  factor  for  change  in  our  food 
habits  has  been  the  large  group  feeding  pro- 
grams. Many  of  the  nutritious  foods  and 
balanced  menus  of  the  school  lunch  and  in- 


dustrial  cafeterias  are  finding  their  way  into 
the  home.  The  war  has  emphasized  these 
two  feeding  programs  tremendously.  Good 
nutrition  is  so  important  to  the  work  output 
in  industry  that  companies  are  hiring  special- 
ists to  see  that  balanced  meals  are  available 
to  workers  and  to  teach  the  workers  how  to 
choose  the  foods  that  will  make  them  feel 
best  —  and  work  best.  Since  children  are  not 
so  set  in  their  foods  ways  as  their  parents, 
they  are  fast  learning  in  child-care  centers 
and  in  schools  to  like  foods  that  they  have 
never  eaten  at  home.  They  are  eating  what 
is  placed  before  them.  But  when  they  go 
home  they  sometimes  return  to  the  food 
habits  learned  there.  They  may  refuse  to 
drink  milk  at  dinner  when  they  drink  it 
eagerly  at  school  and  for  the  same  reason  — 
because  they  want  to  get  attention.  But  if 
women  will  find  out  about  the  new  habits 
the  children  are  forming  and  put  them  to 
work  at  their  own  tables,  if  they  will  allow 
the  food  tastes  and  knowledge  gained  in  in- 
dustrial and  school  meals  to  carry  over  into 
the  home,  great  strides  will  be  made. 

New  foods,  different  cultural  groups,  bet- 
ter distribution  and  marketing  of  fresh,  sani- 
tary foods,  feeding  programs,  wartime  ration- 
ing, and  education  have  all  been  at  work  on 
the  American  diet,  adjusting  it,  changing  it, 
molding  it,  and,  recently,  improving  it.  In 
the  past  25  years  these  influences  have  ma- 
terially improved  the  average  diet.  A  recent 
survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics   demonstrates  quite 


clearly  this  heartening  fact.  Larger  supplies 
and  greater  average  consumption  of  milk, 
citrus  fruit  and  tomatoes,  green  and  yellow 
vegetables,  and  enriched  bread  and  cereals 
have  meant  a  better  all-round  diet.  Trans- 
lated into  nutrients,  these  foods  have  meant 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  quantities  of  cal- 
cium, vitamin  A,  ascorbic  acid,  and  ribo- 
flavin in  all  our  meals. 

Surveys  also  reveal  that  the  modern  cook 
has  learned  how  to  save  the  values  in  food. 
Soda  no  longer  goes  into  the  cooking  of  new 
peas  for  most  women  now  know  that  it  kills 
some  of  the  food  values.  Vegetables  are  not 
generally  prepared  in  the  morning,  covered 
with  water,  and  then  allowed  to  lose  a  large 
percentage  of  their  natural  goodness  while 
waiting  to  be  cooked  at  dinnertime.  Food 
is  no  longer  over-cooked. 

But  in  spite  of  these  advances,  we  have 
not  yet  reached  the  goal.  At  least  one-third 
of  American  families  are  still  eating  an 
inadequate  diet,  still  clinging  to  old  food 
ways,  not  benefiting  from  the  general  ad- 
vance ih  good  eating.  The  average  diet  is 
still  quite  low  in  calcium  and  riboflavin. 

So  this  is  no  time  to  stop.  Here  is  a  job 
for  all  of  us.  First  important  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  learn  by  heart  how  to  eat  by  the 
Basic  7  Chart.  If  we  will  each  choose  one 
food  from  each  group  every  day  we  will  be 
making  a  good  start  toward  achieving  a 
healthy  nation.  How  far  we  go  will  depend 
on  not  only  the  inclusion  of  a  food  from 
each  group  but  also  on  the  correct  amounts 
from  each  food  group. 

As  a  further  help  in  choosing  food  from 
the  chart,  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics  has  prepared  a  folder, 
"Family  Food  Plans  For  Good  Nutrition," 
which  gives  market  guides  for  moderate  and 
low-cost  meals.  Both  the  chart  and  the 
folder  may  be  had  from  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation, USDA,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Home  food  production,  both  the  garden- 
ing end  and  the  home  canning  and  preserva- 
tion end,  will  also  pay  enormous  dividends 
in  increased  health. 

All  the  recent  studies  of  food  habits  have 
shown  that  eating  is  still  fun.  People  eat 
because  they  like  to  eat.  They  enjoy  foods. 
This  is  a  good  habit.  Let's  continue  it  by 
establishing  pleasurable  food  habits  that  will 
automatically  provide  the  necessary  food  ele- 
ments. Even  as  our  predecessors  ate  wild 
turkey  because  they  hked  it,  so  modern 
Americans  will  continue  to  drink  fluid  milk 
and  eat  raw  salads  because  we  as  a  nation 
have  come  to  like  them. 


THESE  LOUISIANIANS  are  having  the  traditional  good  time  stuffiing  themselves  on 
fresh-caught  crabs — one  of  the  principal  local  delicacies. 
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50  million 

dollars 

for  the  kids 


CLEAR  ALL  HALLS!  It's  noon  in  millions  of 
American  schools.  Mess  call  at  an  Army 
camp  doesn't  bring  out  a  hungrier  crowd 
than  the  children  trooping  in  to  their  lunch. 

In  nearly  32,000  schools  they  will  be  run- 
ning to  lunch  rooms,  not  for  a  sack  holding 
a  dry  bread  sandwich  but  for  a  first-rate  mess 
—  made  possible  by  the  recent  action  of 
Congress  establishing  for  another  year  a 
lunch  program  to  benefit  several  million 
youngsters.  School  systems,  clubs  such  as 
the  Lions'  Club,  PTA's.  and  other  groups 
will  sponsor  the  lunch  program,  and  see  that 
food  is  purchased,  cooked,  and  served  every 
school  day.  The  War  Food  Administration 
will  continue  to  assist  the  projects  and  will 
apportion  to  the  various  States,  according  to 
their  school  enrollment  and  needs  the  S50,- 
000,000  fund  set  apart  by  Congress.  Wa.r 
Food  Administration  will  also  distribute  to 
school  lunch  programs  abundant  foods  pur- 
chased for  price-support  purposes.  Sponsors 
will  match  the  funds  allocated  them  with  an 
equal  sum. 

All  U.  S.  schools  and  child-care  centers  — 
operating  on  a  nonprofit  basis  may  share  in 
the  550,000,000  appropriation.  And  2  mil- 
lion dollars  of  it  are  going  down  to  Puerto 
Rico  to  further  the  child-feeding  projects 
there  which  demonstrate  more  dramatically 
and  concretely  than  any  other  possible  evi- 
dence the  indispensabilit)-  of  school  lunches. 

The  )7hJos  of  Puerto  Rico  are  being  fed 
not  just  rice  and  beans — the  traditional  diet 
of  the  island — but  milk  and  eggs  and  en- 
riched bread,  meat,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  fortified  margarine  or  butter.  A  wealth 
of  food  for  children  accustomed  to  little. 
For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  many  of 
these  American  Spanish-speaking  children 
are  tasting  milk.  They  come  from  average 
homes,  thatched  or  boarded  shacks  built  on 
stilts;  homes  where  the  family  numbers  7 
and  where  SI 50  to  S440  a  year  must  pay 
for  everything.  Many  homes  have  no  vis- 
ible income  at  all,  for  the  war  has  brought 
isolation  and  unemployment  to  the  island 
that  is  one-fifth  more  densely  populated 
per  square  mile  than  Japan. 

But  in  the  school  lunch  and  child-feed- 


THESE  YOUNGSTERS  don't  know  the  stability  that  a  place  in  society  —  a  school  desk  — 
gives  them.  No  truant  ofFlcer  exists  because  there  are  so  many  children  waiting  for  an 
empty  seat.  Here  they  are  eating  cereal  at  the  Rotarian  lunchroom  in  Caguas. 


ing  programs  needy  children  of  Puerto  Rico 
have  the  opportunity'  for  at  least  one  good 
nourishing  meal  a  day.  And  this  year 
something  new  has  been  added.  Lunches 
are  entirely  free  of  charge  to  those  who 
require  them.  The  insular  government  has 
passed  a  bill,  making  available  52,000,000 
to  match  the  'WFA's  allotment,  and  stipu- 
lating that  all  lunches  be  free. 

Last  year  more  than  233,000  children 
out  of  the  1  million  Puerto  Rican  children 
under  15  years  of  age  ate  nearly  18,000,000 
pounds  of  food,  at  a  cost  to  the  "War  Food 
Administration  of  52,339,502,  in  school 
lunchrooms,  in  tubercular  rest  centers,  in 
milk  stations  for  youngsters  under  5,  in 
milk  stations  for  babies  imder  2,  in-  nurs- 
eries, and  in  lunchrooms  provided  for  those 
lost  and  homeless  children  who  do  not  go 
to  school.  Weight  charts,  miraculous  cures 
in  tubercular  rest  centers,  improved  grades 


in  school,  less  disease,  and  enough  energy 
to  enable  children  to  play  vigorously  attest 
to  the  value  of  child-feeding  programs  in 
Puerto  Rico — and  in  ever)-  other  U.  S. 
child-feeding  program. 

In  Sebana  Seca  on  the  plains  of  Puerto 
Rico  where  miniature  volcanic  hills  rise  like 
thimbles  across  the  land  which  is  so  dry  no 
streams  and  few  wells  flow,  the  school 
lunches  have  affected  not  only  the  lives  of 
the  children  but  those  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  agricultural  agent  of  Sebana 
Seca,  Senor  Jose  Martinez,  who  is  also  the 
teacher  of  agriculture  in  the  school,  has 
taught  boys  and  girls  to  raise  foods  for  the 
lunchroom.  Here  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram is  extremely  functional  because  it  uses 
not  only  the  locally  grown  foodstuffs — dis- 
tinguished from  the  staples  shipped  in  by 
convoy  and  given  them  by  the  WFA's  Of- 
fice of  Distribution — but  it  teaches  nutrition. 
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In  a  long,  clean  lunchroom  whose  tables 
are  gay  with  amapola  blossoms,  500  chil- 
dren are  served  a  meal  consisting  of  milk; 
a  nutritious  and  delicious  Spanish  dish  of 
beans,  garbanzos,  rice,  and  fat  back;  cooked 
plantains;  enriched  bread;  and  a  dish  of 
tomatoes.  Lunch  is  spread  over  a  period 
of  2  hours  in  an  interlocking  system,  for 
there  isn't  room  in  the  classrooms  for  all 
students  to  be  taught  a  full  day.  Some 
children  attend  in  the  mornings,  the  rest  in 
the  afternoons.  One  hundred  fifty  children 
are  also  given  a  breakfast. 

As  a  rule  Puerto  Ricans  are  small  peo- 
ple. Youngsters  of  7  or  8  are  always  taken 
by  continentals  for  3-  or  4-year-olds.  This 
smallness  in  stature  is  quite  likely  not  due 
to  heredity,  but  to  nutrition,  for  children 
of  people  in  the  upper  income  levels  are 
of  normal  size.  And  in  certain  instances 
children  who  are  taken  from  underprivi- 
leged homes,  reared,  and  fed  plenty  of 
nourishing  food,  soon  outstrip  their  older 
brothers  and  sisters. 

In  Sebana  Seca,  where  preschool  age; 
children  go  to  milk  stations  every  morn- 
ing to  receive  cups  of  milk,  and  where  all 
but  100  children  get  a  well-balanced  meal 
every  noon,  and  where  children  who  need 
supplementary  feedings  receive  them  in  the 
midmorning  and  midafternoon,  there  is 
growing  up  a  new  generation  that  will  be 
stronger,  larger,  and  more  able  to  take  care 
of  itself.  The  prolonged  undernutrition  of 
the  Sebana  Secans,  as  well  as  the  majority 
of  other  Puerto  Ricans,  will  not  entirely  dis- 
appear under  the  child-feeding  programs, 
but  it  is  being  changed  for  the  better. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  child- 
feeding  programs  is  the  milk  station  project 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  war  conditions. 
Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  was  patrolled  by  enemy  subma- 
rines which  made  it  impossible  for  supply 
ships  to  get  through  with  the  food  and 
other  necessities  on  which  the  life  of  the 
island  depends.  Everything  from  cloth  to 
flour,  from  wood  to  face  powder,  is  im- 
ported. The  island  was  isolated  for  nearly 
a  year.  Then  shipping  was  organized,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  asked  the 
Office  of  Distribution,  which  all  during  the 
crisis  had  been  feeding  more  children  more 
food  than  ever  before,  to  bring  in  all  food 
for  the  island.  Since  the  sea  lanes  are  now 
freer  of  menace,  only  the  staples  on  which 
the  jibaro — the  countryman — depends  for 
his  very  existence  are  brought  in  by  the 
Office  of  Distribution,  plus  the  foodstuffs 
for  the  child-feeding  programs  which  loom 


so  large  in  the  lives  of  the  people. 

During  the  worst  of  the  isolation,  during 
those  desperate  months  when  almost  no  rice 
or  beans  could  be  brought  to  the  island,  the 
wife  of  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Civilian  Defense  Organization  started 
milk  stations  for  youngsters  under  5,  and 
served  free  evaporated  milk  and  other 
foods,  when  they  could  get  them,  to  babies 
who  had  never  tasted  milk  before  and  who 
almost  invariably  had  no  breakfast. 

Now  children  like  Carmelo  Ortiz  at  the 
No.  72  Milk  Station  at  Caguas  are  drink- 
ing all  the  evaporated  milk  they  can  get. 
Carmelo  resembles  John  Garfield,  the  movie 
star.  He  has  the  same  dark,  round  face, 
the  same  half-sad  manner,  the  identical 
flashing  smile.  Carmelo,  though,  is  only  5 
and  looks  to  be  3.  He  comes  into  No.  72 
as  often  as  four  and  five  times  in  a  morn- 
ing, and  slips  onto  the  low  bench  before 
the  table  in  the  big,  high-ceilinged  room 
which  was  once  a  warehouse.  The  attend- 
ant ladles  him  a  cup  of  steaming  hot  milk — 
youngsters  like  it  hot  better  than  cool.  He 
bends  his  dark  curly  head  over  the  enam- 
eled cup,  and  doesn't  lift  it  until  the  only 
trace  of  milk  left  is  the  small  quarter-moon 
of  white  on  his  upper  lip. 

Carmelo  is  one  of  a  large  family  whose 
father  is  unemployed  now  that  so  few  ships 
are  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  island. 
His  mother  works  as  a  laundress  at  $10  a 
month.  He  is  typical  of  the  youngsters  in 
and  out  of  school.  Typical  in  his  hunger, 
his  needs — and  his  possibilities. 


ONCE  a  cow  shed,  this  milk  station  now 
opens  its  doors  to  children  at  7:30  a.  m. 


In  the  same  town  Rotarians  have  been 
running  a  lunchroom  for  the  nearly  200  lost 
kiddies  of  Caguas,  many  of  whom  have 
been  abandoned.  These  children  sleep  in 
trees,  or  on  the  steps  of  buildings,  or  in 
entrances  to  stores.  They  pick  up  food 
wherever  they  can  find  it.  They  are  small 
and  stunted  in  body,  kck-lustered  of  eyes, 


THIS  earringed  little  lady  thought  she  wasn't 
going  to  get  a  second  cup  of  milk. 

and  those  who  go  to  the  Rotary  lunchrooms 
have  colds  in  a  climate  where  the  sun  al- 
ways shines,  and  possess  the  big,  starch 
bellies  that  come  from  eating  the  easily 
grown,  easily  obtained  starchy  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  meal  they  receive  at  the 
lunchroom  is  frequently  their  only  one. 

Rotarians  pay  for  the  charcoal  it  takes  to 
cook  the  meal,  for  the  two  women  cooks, 
and  for  some  of  the  food.  The  Office  of 
Distribution  furnishes  food  amounting  to 
more  than  $1  a  month  per  child. 

In  the  Mufios  Rivera  School  and  in  Se- 
bana Seca  there  are  also  tubercular  rest 
rooms  set  apart  from  the  regular  class- 
rooms. Children  who  are  well  enough  rest 
half  a  day  and  attend  school  the  other  half. 
Otherwise  they  lie  on  cots  in  the  shade,  out 
of  the  tropical  sunlight,  until  rest  and  nour- 
ishing food  repair  the  tubercular  condition 
and  make  them  strong  enough  to  return  to 
their  studies.  The  42  tubercular  youngsters 
in  the  Munos  Rivera  School  in  Caguas  eat 
their  noon  meal  in  the  lunchroom  set  aside 
for  them  so  that  they  can't  contaminate  the 
other  480  students  in  the  big  breeze-swept, 
regular  lunchroom.  In  watching  them  grow 
strong  it  is  easy  to  believe  in  miracles — 
those  performed  by  good  food  and  care. 

All  these  child-feeding  programs  indicate 
the  constructive  work  being  done  to  help 
solve  the  almost  unbelievable  need  of  our 
U.  S.  youngsters  down  in  the  Caribbean. 
But  there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  Only 
one-fifth  of  the  island's  children  are  partici- 
pating in  the  program,  and  nearly  all  are 
needy  and  ill-fed.  Still,  the  numbers  are 
gaining,  and  here  as  in  all  U.  S.  schools 
needy  children  are  benefiting  from  good  nu- 
trition. Mess  call  at  an  Army  camp  doesn't 
bring  out  any  hungrier  group  than  the  chil- 
dren trooping  to  their  school  lunch. 
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Dead  line  for  Christmas  mail  for  personnel  overseas. 
Make  sure  your  packages  and  greeting  cards  are  on  their 
way  before  this  date.  Assure  your  fighting  man  or  woman 
a  real  yuletide-ewen  in  the  trenches. 


WHAT  great  days  they  were,  those  Pony 
Express  days!  Mail  was  sent  by  relay,  the 
rider  wearing  out  one  horse,  mounting  a 
fresh  one,  and  going  on  until  he  could  ride 
no  more,  then  a  new  man  took  his  place. 
They  got  the  mail  through  despite  the  red- 
skins, raging  floods,  blizzards,  wild  animals, 
ruthless  mail  robbers,  illness,  accident. 
Those,  indeed,  were  the  days! 

But  have  you  heard  of  the  modern  way 
of  getting  war  mail  through?  The  new 
methods  of  transportation  make  the  Pony 
Express  hazards  as  dangerous  as  swinging  a 
baby's  rattle. 

More  than  34,000,000  individual  pieces 
of  mail  go  out  to  American  militar)'  men 
and  women  every  week.  And  now  that  the 
overseas  Christmas  mail  is  looming  up,  that 
number  will  be  increased  more  than  7 
times!  Think  of  240  million  Christmas 
letters  and  packages  carried  by  plane,  train, 
ship,  native  runner,  amphibious  jeep, 
truck,  camel,  canoe,  barge,  raft,  parachute, 
dog  sled,  reindeer,  mule,  by  men  standing 
to  make  a  human  chain  to  pass  the  mail 
pouches  from  hand  to  hand  over  moun- 
tains too  rugged  for  mules  to  climb!  This 
war  mail  is  carried  by  every  conceivable 
means  through  every  conceivable  danger — 
danger  that  has  increased  since  Pony  Ex- 
press days  for,  although  nature  is  the  same 
unconquerable  uncertaint)%  man-made  risks 
are  far  greater  than  they  were  in  the  toma- 
hawk period. 

When  you  add  the  bulk  of  the  greeting 
cards  and  Christmas  gifts  to  the  ordinary 
mail  and  know  that  the  mail — all  of  it — 
still  goes  through, .  you  have  one  of  the 
most  miraculously  synchronized  operations 
of  all  time.  The  word  "miraculously"  is 
used  advisedly.  On  top  of  the  physical 
difficulties  is  added  the  puzzle  of  delivering 
packages  and  letters — 15  percent  being  in- 


COMPANY  MAIL  CLERKS  distributing  1943  Christmas  packages  marked  "Don't  open 
'til  Xmas."  This  year's  mail  bag  will  be  heavier. 


correctly  addressed.  Pioneer  mail  systems 
would  have  dissolved  before  that  obstacle. 

The  Army,  Na%7,  and  U.  S.  postal  sys- 
tems want  ever)'  Christmas  package  and 
greeting  card  to  reach  the  fighting  men  on 
time,  in  December.  Being  remembered  at 
Christmas  time  will  mean  a  lot  to  every 
man — to  ever)-  unit.  The  morale  of  the 
unit  is  only  as  strong  as  that  of  each  indi- 
vidual man.  Last  year  the  average  soldier 
received  se\en  packages.  But  there  were 
some  soldiers  who  had  none  to  open.  In 
order  not  to  repeat  such  disappointments, 
the  postal  authorities  are  asking  you  to  post 
your  Christmas  mail  for  overseas — correctly 
addressed  and  wrapped — not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 15.    After  this  date  GI  package  mail 


will  revert  to  the  usual  rule  of  allowing 
an  item  to  be  sent  only  if  the  soldier  has 
requested  it — and  you  can  show  his  letter 
of  request.  Without  this  precaution  ships 
would  be  -constantly  swamped  with  pack- 
ages, mostly  containing  non-essentials.  As 
a  result  there  would  be  no  room  for  the 
cargo  of  war — food,  bombs,  medical  sup- 
plies. Na%7,  Coast  Guard,  and  Marine 
Corps  men  may  receive  regular  packages 
without  restrictions,  at  any  time,  since 
cargo-shipping  isn't  such  a  problem  to  naval 
forces. 

The  official  mailing  period,  then,  lies  be- 
tween September  15  and  October  15.  It 
will  take  about  3  months  for  a  leather  kit 
to  reach  a  man  in  the  China-Burma  the- 
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ater  of  war.  This  allows  time  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  mails  at  ports  while  ships 
are  assembling,  and  between  the  sailing 
dates  of  convoys,  but  there  is  never  any 
backlog  of  mail  for  a  designated  area  re- 
sulting from  mail  being  left  behind  when 
convoys  sail.  Then,  there  is  the  business 
of  running  mail  through  swamps,  deserts, 
jungles,  past  enemy  strafing  and  bombing 
to  reach  the  postal  unit  which  travels  with 
every  division.  A  T-5  soldier  in  the  Army 
finally  deals  out  the  eagerly  awaited  mail. 
And  in  this  process  all  yon  have  to  do  is 
see  that  gifts  and  greetings  reach  the  post 
offices  in  time.  The  U.  S.  Post  Office  De- 
partment, and  the  Army  and  Navy  postal 
divisions  will  do  the  rest. 

Here  are  10  Christmas  mail  rules  to  help 
you: 

1.  Mail  Christmas  cards  and  parcels  for 
personnel  of  the  armed  forces  overseas  be- 
tween September  15  and  October  15, 
1944 — the  earlier  the  better. 

2.  Greeting  cards  for  soldiers  overseas 
should  be  sent  in  sealed  envelopes  and  pre- 
paid at  the  first-class  mail  rate.  The  II/2 
cent  rate  will  carry  greeting  cards,  but  Post 
Office  authorities  advise  the  first-class  rate. 

3.  Mark  each  gift  parcel,  "CHRISTMAS 
PARCEL." 

4.  Parcels  must  not  exceed  the  limits  of 
5  pounds  in  weight,  15  inches  in  length,  or 
36  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined. 

5.  Servicemen  are  amply  provided  with 
clothes — don't  make  gifts  of  clothing. 

6.  All  articles  must  be  packed  in  boxes 
of  metal,  wood,  solid  fiberboard,  or  strong 
double-faced  corrugated  fiberboard  rein- 
forced with  strong  gummed-paper  tape  or 
tied  with  strong  twine,  or  both.  Boxes 
without  an  outer  wrapper  often  become 
crushed  or  split,  which  means  bye-bye  gift. 

7.  Contents  should  be  tightly  packed  in 
order  that  articles  in  the  package  will  not 
loosen  and  be  damaged  in  transit. 


BAGS  OF  Christmas  mail  discharged  to  a 
lighter  alongside  a  freighter  at  Naples. 


8.  Don't  send  soft  candies.  Sharp- 
pointed  and  sharp-edged  instruments  must 
have  their  points  or  edges  protected  so  that 
they  cannot  damage  other  mail  or  injure 
postal  personnel. 

9.  Perishable  matter  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted, for  mailing — nor  will  intoxicants, 
inflammable  material  (including  matches 
and  lighter  fluids),  poisons,  or  composi- 
tions which  could  kill  or  injure.  Don't 
send  fragile  articles. 

10.  Addresses  must  be  legible,  in  type- 
writing or  written  with  ink.  The  complete 
address  should  also  be  shown  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  hinde  the  parcel,  in  order  to  per- 
mit identification  in  case  the  outer  wrap- 
per becomes  mutilated,  in  transit.  In  the 
address,  besides  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  include  the  name,  rank,  Army  serial 
number,  branch  of  service,  organization, 
APO  number  of  the  serviceman,  and  the 
Post  Office  through  which  the  parcels  are 
to  be  routed,  for  example, 

To:  Private  William  D.  Roe  (Army  serial 
No.) 

Company  F,  l67th  Infantry, 
APO  810,  c/o  Postmaster, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
To:   John  M.  Jones,  Seaman  First  Class, 
U.  S.  Navy, 
Naval  Air  Station, 

Navy  199  (One  Nine  Nine) , 
c /o  Fleet  Post  Office, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
If  you  don't  know  where  your  fighting 
man  has  been  sent,  mail  the  parcel  to  his 
last  known  address.    It  will  be  forwarded 
from  there.    You  may  write  inscriptions  on 
the  parcel,  such  as  "Happy  New  Year,"  or 
"Merry  Christmas,"  so  long  as  it  doesn't 
interfere  with  the  reading  of  the  address. 
And  for  Army  men  don't  send  money  or 
valuables.     They  will  be  refused  registra- 
tion.    Valuable  papers  may  be  registered 
to  the  APO. 


ISOLATED  TROOPS  will  get  their  Christmas 
mail  via  plane  and  parachute  this  year. 


When  you  think  of  putting  your  war 
mail  off  until  tomorrow,  don't!  This  goes 
for  every  day — not  just  for  the  30-day 
Christmas  mail  period.  Send  more  letters 
V-Mail,  then  you'll  know  your  soldier, 
sailor,  or  marine  will  get  them.  Although 
only  3  percent  of  the  mail  has  been  lost 
through  submarine  action  or  other  misfor- 
tune, there  is  still  danger  that  your  letters 
might  be  part  of  this  small  percent.  And 
all  letters  marked  Air  Mail  cannot  go  that 
way.  There  aren't  enough  planes  to  carry 
them.  But  V-mail  is  never  lost — it  can  be 
reproduced  again.  A  cargo  plane,  a  l-C-54, 
will  carry  260,000  ordinary  letters  or 
36,260,000  V-mail  microfilms. 

Until  now  most  of  the  boys  overseas  have 
never  been  farther  away  from  home  than 
100  miles.  Letters  are  their  only  connec- 
tion with  stability  and  home. 

Letters  to  the  more  traveled  and  mature 
serviceman  are  equally  important.  A  major 
of  the  battalion  which  took  Saipan  fell  in 
battle.  His  carbine  and  helmet  lay  behind 
him.  Beside  his  hand  were  2  V-mail  let- 
ters. Apparently  he  had  tried  to  read  them 
once  again  before  he  died.  One  was  signed, 
"Mom."  The  other  was  from  a  girL  "You 
certainly  are  the  sweetest  old  thing,"  was 
the  last  line  the  major  ever  read.  In  life 
and  in  death  servicemen  reach  toward  home 
through  often-read  letters. 

Loneliness  crops  up  on  all  war  fronts. 
But  it  is  not  a  characteristic  of  men  alone. 
Women  in  and  out  of  the  armed  services 
share  it,  too.  Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
wife  of  General  "Ike,"  who  commands  the 
Supreme  Allied  Headquarters  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater  of  war,  says  she  writes  her  hus- 
band faithfully. 

"Letters  are  by  far  one  of  the  most  satis- 
fying ingredients  for  a  soldier's  morale  as 
anything  one  would  imagine,"  she  says. 
"Why,  General  Eisenhower's  morale  is  no 
different  from  that  of  any  GI." 


CHRISTMAS  packages  must  be  strongly 
wrapped  to  stand  transportation. 
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last  minute  reports 

from  U.  S.  Government  As^ncies 


Canned  Fish  is  siill  a  favorite  food  with  our 
armed  forces.  Accordingly,  they  have  been 
allocated  a  Ifttle  over  22  percent  of  the 
total  supply  of  canned  fish  for  the  period 
July  I,  1944,  to  June  30,  1945.  In  spite  of 
this,  civilians  have  been  allocated  enough 
fish  to  provide  a  per  capita  consumption 
of  about  2.8  pounds.  This  is  slightly  more 
than  they  had  last  year.  The  rest  of  the 
canned  salmon,  pilchards,  sardines,  herring, 
tuna,  shrimp,  etc.,  will  go  to  the  Red  Cross 
our  territories,  allies,  liberated  areas,  and 
other  friendly  nations. 

"Firm  Conviction"  are  the  words  the  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Committee  to  the  CPA 
uses  in  protesting  the  proposal  to  substi- 
tute for  wide  distribution  of  consumer  price 
lists  a  plan  of  "multiple,  visible"  posting  of 
community  ceiling  .price  lists  in  retail  stores 
accompanied  by  a  campaign  to  promote 
customer  use  of  the  posed  lists.  Instead  the 
Committee  wants  four  to  five  million  price 
lists  distributed  among  consumers  for  their 
guidance  in  checking  prices  and  for  the 
creation  of  desirable  consumer-retailer  re- 
lations. 

Latest  Additions  to  the  WPB-OPA  dollars- 
and-cents  pricing  program  for  low-priced 
cotton  garments  are  maternity  dresses  and 
slips.  These  will  be  made  from  fabric  allo- 
cated by  the  WPB  and  will  meet  WPB  spe- 
cifications. In  stores  buying  directly  from 
manufacturers  the  dresses  will  retail  for 
$1.89  each,  and  slips  for  $1.05  each.  In 
stores  purchasing  from  other  sources,  the 
dresses  will  sell  for  $2.00  each,  and  the  slips 
for  $1.15  each. 

Don't  Build  Your  Hopes  Too  High,  but  re- 
cent information  from  WPB  states  that 
three  manufacturers  have  been  authorized 
to  produce  5,638  domestic  electric  ranges, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1944.  Since  there 
will  be  some  inevitable  production  delays 
these  standard  four-burner  models  probably 
will  not  be  on  sale  until  the  beginning  of 
1945  and  will  be  available  only  for  essen- 
tial civilian  replacement  purposes,  hlow- 
ever,  some  three-burner  apartment  house 
models  if  no  longer  required  to  fill  emer- 
gency war  needs,  may  now  be  sold  to  civi- 
lians for  essential  replacements.  Before  the 
year  is  out  the  WPB  hopes  to  be  able  to 
authorize  a  total  production  of  88,000  do- 
mestic ranges,  about  16  percent  as  many 


as  were  made  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1941. 

Rationing  Restrictions  were  removed,  Au- 
gust 15,  from  coal-wood  laundry  stoves  and 
from  gas  ranges  with  nonmetallic  outside 
back  or  side  panels.  Supplies  of  laundry 
stoves  are  now  sufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. Gas  ranges  with  metal  backs  and 
panels  are  now  being  manufactured  and, 
therefore,  the  ranges  made  with  substitute 
material  (asbestos  board,  fiberboard,  or 
pressboard)  were  made  ration-free. 

As  the  Fruit  crop  continues  to  ripen,  the 
CPA  continues  to  set  maximum  prices. 
One  of  the  newest  fruits  to  come  under 
price  control  is  fresh  pears,  sold  for  table 
use.  Up  to  September  10  the  highest  re- 
tail price  for  such  pears  will  be  about  15 
cents  per  pound.  By  next  April  prices  will 
be  allowed  to  rise  to  a  high  of  about  17 
cents.  Such  ceilings  represent  a  material 
saving  for  consumers,  since  they  are  about 
20  percent  lower  than  last  year's  prices. 

The  1944  apple  crop  has  also  been  given 
maximum  prices.  Under  this  regulation  con- 
sumers will  be  paying  a  national  average 
price  of  IO'/4  cents  per  pound.  Last 
year's  average  price  was  IOI/2  cents. 

Consumers  in  Eastern  Half  of  the  country 
are  being  urged  to  concentrate  on  the 
small-sized  potato  when  purchasing  this 
abundant  vegetable.  The  abnormally  dry 
weather  In  the  eastern  potato-producing 
area  caused  a  larger  than  usual  supply  of 
the  "B-sIze"  potato  and  since  this  type 
does  not  store  well  and  therefore  cannot 
be  used  very  successfully  to  meet  war  re- 
quirements, the  WFA  is  asking  for  the  co- 
operation of  civilians  in  preventing  waste. 
The  small  potato  is  every  bit  as  nutritious 
as  Its  big  brother;  it  cooks  well  In  Its 
jacket;  and  at  present  is  selling  below  ceil- 
ings. 

Live  Poultry  you  buy  now  will  be  priced  on 
the  basis  of  two  new  standards  recently 
established  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  new  grades,  "I"  and  "2,"  re- 
place the  previous  three  grades  or  "A," 
"B,"  and  "C." 

Coffee  in  the  Bean  isn't  very  useful  when 
you're  living  in  a  lifeboat  or  fighting  on 


the  front  lines,  so  WFA  has  just  required 
that  manufacturers  of  soluble  coffee  set 
aside  all  current  inventories  and  100  per- 
cent of  future  production  to  assure  fulfill- 
ment of  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces  and 
other  Government  agencies.  Civilians 
won't  be  able  to  buy  any  soluble  coffee  but 
there  Is  enough  roasted  coffee  for  normal 
civilian  needs.  The  soluble  coffee  goes  to 
American  prisoners  of  war,  emergency  life- 
boat rations,  and  condensed  field  rations. 
After  all,  civilians  can  brew  their  own. 

You  Can't  Beat  a  Tomato  when  It  comes 
to  a  summer  vegetable,  nor  Is  there  an 
easier  food  to  preserve  at  home  for  winter 
use.  A  card  to  the  Office  of  Information, 
USDA,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  requesting 
AWI-104,  "Tomatoes  on  your  Table," 
will  bring  you  a  folder  containing  recipes 
and  suggestions  for  the  use  of  tomatoes 
at  every  meal  for  any  occasion. 

CONSUMER  CALENDAR 

Processed  Foods. — Blue  stamps  A-8  through 
Z-8,  and  A-5  through  L-5,  valid  Indefinitely. 
Blue  tokens  may  be  used  as  change. 

Rationed  Meats,  Fats,  Etc. — Red  stamps 
A-8  through  Z-8,  and  A-5  through  G-5, 
valid  indefinitely.  Red  tokens  may  be  used 
as  change. 

Sugar. — Stamps  30,  31,  32,  and  33,  valid 
indefinitely,  each  for  5  pounds  of  sugar. 
Sugar  stamp  40,  worth  5  pounds  of  sugar 
for  home  canning,  valid  through  February 
28,  1945. 

Shoes. — Airplane  stamps  I  and  2,  valid  in- 
definitely. 

Fuel  Oil. — Period  4  and  5  coupons,  carried 
over  from  last  year's  ration,  valid  through- 
out the  present  heating  year.  Period  I 
coupon,  good  In  all  areas. 

Fat  Salvage. — Every  pound  of  waste  kitchen 
fat  is  worth  two  red  points  and  4  ,cents. 

Gasoline. — Coupons  A- 1  I  good  for  3  gal- 
lons in  Eastern  States  and  the  Disctrlct  of 
Columbia.  Outside  this  area  A- 1  2  coupons, 
good  for  3  gallons,  valid  through  Septem- 
ber 21.  A- 1  3  coupons  become  valid  Sep- 
tember 22. 
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Smile  awhile  .  . . 

All  beautiful  heroines  in  the  romantic 
traditions  have  "teeth  like  pearls."  But  now 
anybody  can  have  them — Orphan  Annie  or 
anybody  else.  There  is  a  cosmetic  on  the 
market  which  is  applied  like  nail  polish, 
and  presto!  you  have  teeth  like  pearls.  The 
Cosmetic  Division  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  reports  that  there  is  one 
drawback  to  this  new  product,  however.  It 
won't  stick  to  false  teeth.  The  Cosmetics 
Division  says  it  is  harmless  to  use — unless 
you  happen  to  have  an  allergy  for  its  in- 
gredients, which  are  mostly  resinous  mate- 
rials suspended  in  alcohol.  There  is  also  a 
remover  that  comes  with  the  polish. 


The  spotted  tie 

Gentlemen,  there's  life  in  your  old  tie 
yet,  if  you  have  the  "know-how."  Sponge 
away  meat-juice  or  gravy  stains  with  cold 
or  luke-warm  water.  Never  use  hot  water; 
it  sets  the  stain.  Should  the  grease  spot 
remain,  launder  the  tie  in  warm,  soapy 
water.  If  it  is  not  washable,  use  an  ab- 
sorbent powder  or  a  grease  solvent  such  as 
gasoline,  benzene,  or  your  secretary's  handy 
bottle  of  carbon  tetrachloride.  Carbon 
tetrachloride  also  removes  lipstick.  When 
traces  of  the  color  persist,  sponge  with  de- 


natured alcohol.  For  other  sure  ways  to 
remove  stains  send  for  "Stain  Removal 
from  Fabrics;  Home  Methods,"  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1474,  published  by  the  U.  S., 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Indian  Summer  hamburgers 

If  you  use  ham  to  give  taste  to  your 
"beefburgers" — commonly  known  as  ham- 
burgers— cook  the  ham  thoroughly  before 
adding  it  to  your  meat  mixture.  This  is  the 
advice  of  meat  cookery  specialists  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  especially 
to  campfire  cooks  out  to  enjoy  the  autumn. 
About  a  third  as  much  ham  as  beef  makes 
an  appetizing  hamburger.  All  pork,  cured 
or  fresh,  must  be  cooked  well-done  to  be 
safe,  though  beef  may  be  eaten  rare.  For 
Indian  Summer  picnics,  precook  the  ham  in 
your  hamburgers. 


Travel  priority 

A  recent  air  shipment  of  live  toads  from 
Argentina  to  Florida  and  of  fish  eggs  from 
Ohio  and  Michigan  to  Peru  indicates  the 
versatility  and  complications  of  air  trans- 
portation. The  toads,  70  of  the  genus  Bujo 
paracnemis  and  Bujo  arenarum,  flew  for  3 
days  to  reach  their  destination  in  an  insect- 
control  experiment  near  Clewiston,  Fla. 
Only  one  died  in  transit.  The  fish-egg  ship- 
ment of  150,000  white-fish  eggs  from  Ohio 
and  60,000  lake  trout  eggs  from  Michigan 
were  the  gifts  of  the  Ohio  and  Michigan 
State  Governments  to  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment.   Mortality  not  known. 

Exit  that  tired  feeling 

The  body  draws  energy  from  carbo- 
hydrates after  they  have  been  broken  down 
into  simpler  substances.  Bread  and  other 
cereals  are  important  energy  foods — if  they 


contain  thiamine,  a  part  of  vitamin  B^, 
which  is  involved  in  the  "break-down." 
This  is  one  reason  for  requiring  the  enrich- 
ment of  bread  with  thiamine.  In  wheats 
having  high-thiamine  content,  scientists 
have  found  that  Tenmarq,  a  variety  of  a 
hard  red  winter  wheat  grown  in  the  Great 
Plains  region,  leads,  like  Abou  ben  Adhem. 
all  the  rest. 


Department  of  magic 

Electronics,  high-frequency  electric  cur- 
rents, will  play  an  important  part  in  indus- 
try, as  well  as  in  the  life  of  the  homemaker, 
after  the  war.  Electronics  will  sterilize  nuts 
in  the  manufacture  of  candy;  it  will  wrap 
prepared  cereal  biscuits,  automatically  con- 
trol temperatures,  and  govern  production 
lines;  it  will  wrap  bread,  but  not  bake  the 
loaves  since  it  makes  no  crust.  Roasts  will 
be  cooked  instantaneously  by  electronics  in 
hotels,  restaurants,  and  even  in  the  home. 
A  portion  of  chicken  pie,  already  precooked, 
will  be  brought  to  serving  temperature  in 
15  to  30  seconds.  This  will  entirely  avoid 
the  use  of  steam  tables  on  which  foods  held 
for  hours  have  lost  most  of  their  food  value 
and  flavor,  in  the  past.  Dehydration  will 
also  benefit  since  many  vegetables  will  be 
dried  to  1  percent  of  moisture  content. 
Who  is  going  to  slave  over  a  hot  stove  in 
what  is  known  as  the  glamorous  post-war 
future  ? 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday— Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.  C.        12:15  p.  m.  EWT 

M:I5  a.  m.  CWT 

10:15  a.  m.  MWT 
9:15  a.  m.  PWT 

Dramatizations,  interviews,  questions  and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.    Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you  by  the 

WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
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storing  out 
ay  food 


Lke  Makshali. 
Ij       Direclor,  Office  oj  Uislribadon 


WHEN  the  war  ends,  what  will  happen  to 
the  food  the  Government  has  had  to  stock- 
pile to  meet  military  and  lend-lease  needs? 

Food  reserves  are  a  military  necessity.  We 
cannot  risk  the  lives  of  our  men  and  the 
outcome  of  the  war  on  whims  of  the  weather 
or  successful  enemy  shelling  of  food  ships 
and  supply  depots. 

Yet  these  surpluses  pose  a  disposal  ques- 
tion of  concern  to  the  average  American 
family — and  one  on  which  the  War  Food 
Administration  is  hard  at  work.  WFA  not 
only  buys  food  for  lend-lease  and  liberated 
areas  but  is  also  responsible  for  selling  Gov- 
ernment-owned foods  no  longer  needed  for 
war  purposes. 

Yellowed  newspapers,  of  the  summer  of 
1919,  describe  the  throngs  that  crowded  to 
Government  "bargain"  sales  of  food  the 
Yanks  wouldn't  be  using  because  it  was  all 
over,  over  there.  Bully  beef  at  give-away 
prices  tempted  some ;  others  preferred  cart- 
ing off  a  hundred  pounds  of  rice  for  $6.74, 
to  split  with  the  neighbors ;  and  still  others 
went  for  canned  tomatoes  or  cherries.  Buy- 
ing good  food  for  a  song  was  sweet  music 
indeed  to  folks  who  had  been  battling  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

To  the  present-day  housewife  who  is 
stretching  her  budget,  such  huge  bargain 


sales  don't  sound  too  bad  on  first  reading, 
perhaps.  But  there's  another  side  to  the 
story — one  that  WFA  is  striving  to  see  will 
not  be  repeated  when  this  war  is  over. 

Those  big  stores  of  Government  food 
dumped  on  the  market  in  1919  broke  prices 
for  farmers  and  the  food  trade,  left  them 
with  stocks  of  food  they  couldn't  sell  ex- 
cept at  a  loss. 

The  cans  of  stuff  that  householders  bought 
— more  than  they  could  actually  use,  some- 
times— were  cheap.  They  looked  like  bar- 
gains. But  a  bargain  is  not  a  bargain  if 
it  involves  waste  and  brings  hard  times  and 
bankruptcy  in  its  wake  not  only  for  agri- 
culture but  for  industry.  One  can't  go  down 
without  pulling  the  other  down  with  it. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  our  complex 
economic  structure  requires  a  delicate  bal- 
ance to  keep  everything  running  smoothly. 
Agriculture,  labor,  and  industry,  are  inter- 
dependent. The  factory  owner  and  the 
small  town  merchant  depend  on  the  farmer's 
trade  to  meet  their  pay  rolls.  Jobless  men 
can't  buy  food,  radios,  or  automobiles  they 
would  like  to  have — or  that  the  farmers 
and  manufacturers  would  like  to  sell.  It's 
to  everybody's  interest  to  keep  our  eco- 
nomic machinery  running  smoothly,  work- 
ing toward  full  employment.     Hence,  the 


concern  of  War  Food  Administration  to  do 
everything  possible  to  handle  food  stocks  in 
the  best  interests  of  all — farmers,  consum- 
ers, and  the  food  industry. 

Several  positive  steps  have  been  taken  in 
the  belief  that  the  mistakes  of  World  War  I 
reconversion  need  not  be  repeated,  if  far- 
mers, the  food  trade,  and  the  public  co- 
operate fully.  For  one  thing,  the  WFA  is 
buying  only  enough  food  to  meet  foresee- 
able needs  for  lend-lease  and  relief  feeding. 
Also,  WFA  and  other  Government  procure- 
ment agencies  check  their  inventories  and 
dispose  of  surplus  stocks  as  they  develop, 
with  changing  war  needs.  Already  regular 
trade  channels  are  absorbing,  monthly,  be- 
tween 8  and  10  million  dollars'  worth  of 
food  sold  by  the  Government. 

Congress  has  directed  that  the  programs 
to  support  agricultural  prices  be  continued 
for  at  least  2  years  after  the  war — thus  as- 
suring farmers,  who  expanded  to  meet  war 
production  goals,  an  opportunity  to  adjust 
gradually  to  peacetime  production  schedules. 

Two  other  factors  lend  strength  to  the 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  move  back 
gradually  into  normal  peacetime  food  econ- 
omy without  violent  price  fluctuations  which 
ultimately  would  be  costly  to  consumers  as 
well  as  to  producers  and  distributors.  In 
the  first  place,  prices  have  been  more  stabi- 
lized during  this  war.  The  need  for  relief 
feeding  overseas  will  be  greater  this  time  be- 
cause hunger  is  more  widespread  and  the 
destruction  of  farm  land,  equipment,  and 
livestock  has  been  far  greater.  Too,  the 
United  Nations  have  formed  an  organization 
to  help  with  relief  and  rehabilitation.  Also, 
military  authorities  apparently  expect  the 
war  in  the  Pacific  to  take  longer  to  finish 
than  the  war  in  Europe,  so  Government  pro- 
curement of  foods  will  not  end  with  the 
collapse  of  Germariy. 

But  there  will  be  problems  in  handling 
post-war  food  supplies — problems  worthy  of 
the  best  efforts  of  everyone,  farmers,  con- 
sumers, and  the  food  trade.  Let's  work 
them  out  together! 
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Soldiers'  return 


Thousands  of  boys  came  home 
in  1919.  Millions  of  veterans 
will  return  when  this  war  ends 


WHAT  kind  of  a  homecoming  will  it  be — 
this  homecoming  -which  may  eventually 
reach  the  staggering  total  of  15  million 
men,  depending  on  the  length  of  the  war 
and  the  degree  of  turnover  in  the  armed 
forces  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  won't  wait, 
since  the  returned  soldier  is  already  here  in 
large  numbers.  By  June  30,  1944,  nearly  a 
million  officers  and  men  had  received  hon- 
orable discharges  from  the  Army,  many  of 
them  for  wounds  received  overseas.  What 
happens  to  these  men  now  is  all-important 
to  their  lives  and  to  the  lives  of  their  fami- 
hes.  It  is  important  also  for  the  morale  of 
the  millions  of  other  soldiers  still  in  active 
service  who  are  resolutely  finishing  a  job 
that  has  to  be  done.  "NX'hat  happens  to  these 
millions  of  Americans  is  important  also  to 
the  other  millions  of  Americans,  their  neigh- 
bors, with  whose  lives  theirs  are  inseparably 
bound. 

Many  Federal  agencies  are  already  hard 
at  work  on  programs  designed  to  help  the 
returning  soldier.  But  Government  officials 
alone  can't  do  the  job — laws  and  appropria- 
tions are  only  a  start.  "W-'hen  G.I.  Joe  comes 
home  to  be  just  plain  Joe  Citizen,  his  future 
rests  not  alone  in  laws,  however  good,  nor 
in  the  blueprints  of  rehabilitation  programs, 
however  sound.  'SX'Tiat  Joe  does  for  himself, 
what  his  family  does  to  help  him,  what  the 
communit)-  does  or  says,  how  his  boss  treats 
him,  the  attitude  of  his  foreman  and  fellow 
workers,  the  helpfulness  of  his  draft  board 
— these  things  and  many  more  will  deter- 
mine the  future  of  the  returned  soldier. 

The  folks  at  home  feel  that  the  soldier 
has  sacrificed  more  than  his  share  and  they 
want  to  help  him  come  back.  But  since  the 
average  American  is  not  an  expert  in  psy- 
cholog}'  or  social  work  or  economics,  many 
are  wondering  uncertainly  just  what  a  plain 
housewife  or  ordinar)'  businessman  can  do, 


something  more  effective  than  well-wishing, 
something  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  after  the  last  war. 

A  sur\'ey  of  some  of  the  things  now  being 
done  for  veterans  will  show  how  the  aver- 
age citizen  fits  into  the  picture. 

Although  upward  of  1 1  million  men  now 
in  uniform  are  home  town  boys,  they  will  be 
strangers  when  thev  come  back.  War  has 
changed  things  at  home.  \X'ar  has  changed 
them,  too — from  civilians  to  soldiers — and 
they  cannot  put  aside  the  new  ways  of  think- 
ing when  they  take  off  their  uniforms.  They 
will  need  understanding  friends  to  make 
them  feel  at  home. 

How  much  a  little  understanding  can 
mean  to  a  battle-scarred  veteran  is  revealed 
by  an  incident  which  occurred  in  the  office 
of  the  A^'eterans  Employment  Representative 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  in 
Houston.  Chief  actor  in  che  little  drama  was 
an  ex-sailor  who  had  been  blown  from  the 
deck  of  a  ship  in  the  Pacific.  He  had  been 
through  a  lot  bui,  like  most  veterans,  his  first 
thought  was  to  get  work.  His  interest  and 
training  seemed  to  make  him  a  "natural"  for 
a  job  with  a  ship  builder  who  happened  to  be 
in  the  office  looking  for  help.  The  ship 
builder  decided  to  hire  the  ex-sailor,  on  the 
spot.  To  clinch  the  deal,  he  asked  the  lad  to 
fin  out  the  routine  application  blanks.  This 
the  veteran  started  to  do  but  in  the  middle  of 
answering  the  questions  he  rebelled — tore 
the  blanks  into  bits  and  said  he  had  had  his 
fill  of  red  tape  in  the  Service,  that  he 
shouldn't  have  to  fill  out  any  more  blanks 
just  to  go  to  work. 

That  might  have  been  the  end  of  the  case 
— or  rather  the  tragic  beginning  of  the  story 


of  a  misfit  veteran.  But  happily  the  job 
counselor  didn't  treat  the  veteran  as  a  case 
but  as  an  indi\  idual  with  feelings  and  prob- 
lems. He  recognized  that  bronzed  and 
husky  though  he  looked,  this  young  man 
was  tired  and  nervous  from  the  hardships 
he  had  suffered  and  the  dangers  he  had 
faced.  He  remembered  from  their  conver- 
sation that  the  man's  familv  lived  on  a  farm 
about  150  miles  away.  So  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  way.  the  counselor  advised  him  to  go 
home  for  a  well-earned  rest  before  begin- 
ning to  look  for  a  job.  Before  he  left  the 
office,  the  ex-sailor  had  calmed  down  con- 
siderably. And  about  3  weeks  later  a  letter 
arrived  from  the  country  saying  that  his  nerv- 
ous tension  had  passed  and  he  was  ready  for 
a  job — that  the  friendly  advice  to  take  a 
vacation  was  the  best  he  had  ever  had. 

Another  thing  that  needs  to  be  clearlv 
understood  by  all  is  that  the  benefits  and 
assistance  available  to  ex-servicemen  from 
the  Government  are  their  right — given  them 
in  recognition  of  their  services.  This  is  im- 
portant, since  the  r\-pical  veteran  is  sensitive 
and  proud. 

A  case  in  point  is  an  SOS  call  which  the 
'^"ashington  Draft  Aid  Center  recently  re- 
ceived from  a  businessman.  'SX'here  should 
he  send  a  disabled  ex-serviceman  ■who  had 
already  found  himself  a  job  to  start  next 
week  but  had  spent  his  mustering  out  pay 
and  meanwhile  had  no  mone^'  to  live  on  xmtil 
his  "readjustment  allowance"  came  through? 

"When  the  businessman  was  advised  to  di- 
rect his  veteran  friend  to  the  Red  Cross,  he 
answered  that  the  boy  didn't  -^'ant  to  go  to 
a  welfare  agenc}'  for  charit}-.  To  that  the 
answer  was:  But  it's  not  charit)-.    The  Red 
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Cross  under  its  charter  from  Congress  is 
obligated  to  assist  servicemen,  ex-service- 
men, and  their  famihes  in  meeting  the  needs 
which  arise  from  a  man's  service  in  the 
armed  forces. 

Incidents  such  as  these  have  served  to  drive 
home  the  need  for  estabhshing  an  Informa- 
tion Center,  in  every  community,  where  the 
ex-soldier  can  get  an  accurate,  friendly  an- 
swer to  most  of  his  questions  or  be  re- 
ferred to  the  exact  person  or  place  where 
he  can  obtain  specialized  or  technical  infor- 
mation when  it  cannot  be  supplied  by  the 
Center. 

The  6,500  draft  boards,  and  the  1,500 
full-time  and  2,000  part-time  Veterans  Em- 
ployment Service  offices  of  the  USES,  as  well 
as  the  more  than  100  Veterans  Administra- 
tion field  agencies  are  in  fact  information 
centers — since  they  are  called  upon  to  answer 
questions  not  only  regarding  the  programs 
which  they  administer  but  also  regarding  the 
programs  of  other  agencies,  too. 

Foremost  among  the  questions  facing  the 
homecoming  veteran  is  the  job  question.  The 
soldier  wants  a  job  and  deserves  it.  The  re- 
employment section  in  the  draft  law  takes 
cognizance  of  that,  as  do  letters  from  the 
men  overseas  and  in  camps,  and  statements 
from  medical  officers  and  others  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know. 

Ex-servicemen  have  re-employment  rights 
under  the  law,  if  they  are  able  to  do  the  job 
and  it  will  not  work  undue  hardship  on 
their  old  employers  to  hire  them.  But  if  he 
wants  to  assert  these  rights  an  ex-serviceman 
is  required  to  notify  his  old  employer,  within 
40  days  after  his  discharge,  of  his  wish  to 
resume  his  pre-war  occupation.    Also  he  is 


advised  to  consult  with  his  local  draft  board 
which  acts  locally  for  the  Selective  Service 
System  in  protecting  the  veteran's  re-em- 
ployment rights. 

So  far  returned  veterans  have  had  little 
trouble  in  getting  back  their  old  jobs.  By 
and  large,  employers  have  been  most  coop- 
erative in  fitting  veterans  back  into  their  old 
jobs.  But  there  have  been  widely  publicized 
reports  that  most  of  the  men  who  come  back 
are  looking  for  a  change.  A  frequent  estimate 
is  that  only  about  25  percent  of  ex-service- 
men will  want  their  old  jobs  back. 

Selective  Service  officials  feel  strongly, 
however,  that  these  figures  are  deceptively 
low.  They  point  out  that  there  have  been 
more  high-paying  jobs  to  tempt  the  return- 
ing soldier  to  date  than  we  can  expect  during 
the  demobilization  period.  Also  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  those  who  are  now  coming  home 
have  been  medically  discharged  and  need  to 
train  for  less  strenuous  or  nerve-wracking 
jobs  in  which  their  disabilities  will  not  be  a 
handicap. 

The  sole  responsibility  for  rehabilitating 
veterans  with  disabilities  of  service-connected 
origin  is  vested  with  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. 

One  case,  among  the  nearly  5,000  dis- 
abled veterans  of  this  war  who  were  in 
training  or  had  completed  courses,  through 
July  31  of  this  year,  under  the  rehabilitation 
program,  is  that  of  an  ex-soldier  who  served 
with  the  Military  Intelligence  in  Africa.  His 
eardrums  were  punctured  in  an  explosion  as 
he  was  heroically  trying  to  uncouple  a  burn- 
ing car  from  a  munitions  train.  As  the  dam- 
age to  his  hearing  disqualified  him  for  his 
old  job  in  a  rubber  factory,  he  applied  for 


First  home  from  the  war  are  the  wounded.  When  the  war  ends  millions  more  will  come 
home  well  and  strong — eager  to  work.  What  are  we  doing  for  them? 


vocational  training  as  a  public  accountant 
and  is  receiving  a  modest  allowance  for  him- 
self and  family  while  he  takes  the  course. 
When  the  report  was  made,  this  veteran  was 
making  the  highest  grades  in  his  class.  Asked 
whether  he  didn't  find  it  hard  to  do  his 
"home  work"  with  the  noise  of  four  small 
children  to  distract  him,  the  veteran  said,  "If 
it  gets  too  noisy,  I  simply  turn  off  the  but- 
ton on  my  head  set.  Then  I'm  in  a  world 
by  myself." 

Officials  acquainted  with  the  case  feel 
that  this  disabled  veteran  will  be  a  very  val- 
uable man,  especially  in  a  place  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  noise.  Apparently  a  num- 
ber of  businessmen  in  the  vicinity  are  of  the 
same  opinion,  as  several  concerns  have  put 
in  bids  to  obtain  his  services  upon  his  grad- 
uation. 

The  competence  of  the  man  to  fill  the  job 
is  the  crux  of  the  story.  As  one  high-up 
placement  officer  expressed  it,  "American 
business  operates  on  the  profit  motive.  You 
can't  expect  a  firm  just  to  hire  a  man  for 
charity  and  then  keep  him  on  when  hard 
times  come.  We  want  to  place  men  on 
ability  to  do  the  job." 

An  instance  of  this  is  the  case  of  a  pipe 
factory  which  was  dubious  about  hiring 
blind  people.  The  manager  was  finally  per- 
suaded to  give  one  man  a  trial,  buffing  pipes. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  the  blind  man  was 
doing  better  than  50  percent  of  the  other 
men  on  the  job. 

In  point  of  fact  the  work  records  of  dis- 
abled workers  who  have  been  properly 
trained  and  selectively  placed  are  above  the 
average,  according  to  authorities  in  the  field. 
There  is  less  absenteeism  and  labor  turn- 
over, and  the  accident  rate  is  low.  The  dis- 
abled man  who  has  the  chance  to  earn  a 
living  doesn't  want  to  jeopardize  it. 

Employers,  take  note! 

Not  all  the  battle-scarred  veterans  show 
visible  wounds.  Many  are  victims  of  ner- 
vous troubles  brought  on  by  long  periods  of 
strain  and  lack  of  rest,  or  by  inability  to  ad- 
just to  the  rigors  of  service  life. 

Getting  the  right  kind  of  work  and  the 
right  surroundings  during  the  first  6  months 
is  highly  important  for  veterans  who  return 
with  war-shattered  nerves. 

Take  the  case  of  the  veteran  who  went 
job  hunting  on  his  own.  He  tried  out  one 
job  after  another  but  could  never  last  more 
than  2  weeks  on  the  job.  Finally  someone 
referred  him  to  the  Veterans  Employment 
Representative,  United  States  Employment 
Service.   Kindly  questioning  developed  that 
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the  man  needed  work  by  himself.  Such  a 
job  was  located  and  he  has  been  at  work  3 
months.  A  checkup  revealed  he  was  doing 
well,  recovering  from  his  nervousness. 

Employment  counselors  are  trained  to 
take  the  ex-serviceman  s  ner\'ousness,  and 
his  likes  and  dislikes,  into  account  as  well 
as  the  record  of  his  college  credits  or  his 
experience  in  industry  and  in  the  Service. 

Employers  can  help  the  veteran  and  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  their  own  business 
(1)  by  referring  their  employment  requests 
to  the  Veterans'  Employment  Representa- 
tive, USES;  (2)  by  conducting  personnel 
training  courses  for  veterans;  and  (3)  by 
being  patient  with  the  nervous  veteran  for 
the  first  few  months.  One  placement  officer 
stated  the  case  succinctly  by  saying:  "Em- 
ployers don't  deserve  particular  credit  for 
hiring  veterans  now  while  there  is  a  war  on 
and  a  manpower  shortage  and  the  flags  are 
flying.  What  they  do  for  the  veteran  over 
the  long  haul  is  what  will  count."  And 
being  placed  in  the  right  job  and  trained 
into  it  is  very  important  for  the  long  haul. 
Hence  the  emphasis  on  scientific  placement. 

Even  while  they  are  in  the  service,  men 
are  encouraged  to  take  exploratory  courses 
through  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  which 
will  help  them  decide  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  go  into  a  particular  field  after  the 
war. 

For  the  first  boys  who  have  come  back, 
the  job  market  has  been  relatively  good. 
But  what  of  the  men  who  come  back  when 
the  big  demobilization  really  begins.'  The 
boys  who  went  into  the  Service  out  of  high 
school  or  college  and  never  had  civilian 
jobs?  The  men  who  were  in  business  for 
themselves.'  The  men  who,  for  some  reason, 
have  no  jobs  to  come  back  to,  or  want  new 
jobs?  What  chances  will  they  have? 

Veterans  have  returned  from  other  Amer- 
ican wars.  But  this  time  the  problem  is 
greater  since  more  men  are  involved  and 
the  country  is  more  highly  industrialized, 
more  people  are  dependent  on  jobs,  and 
there  is  practically  no  new  land  left  for 
veterans  to  settle,  as  many  did  after  the 
Revolutionary  and  the  Civil  Wars. 

This,  too,  is  a  problem  for  the  whole 
Nation ! 

The  ""G.I.  Biil  of  Rights"  gives  the  vet- 
eran the  opportunity  under  varying  condi- 
tions to  go  back  to  school,  from  1  to  4 
years,  at  Government  expense;  it  provides 
for  unemployment  payments  to  veterans 
who  cannot  find  jobs;  and  it  provides  for 
loans  for  veterans  to  go  into  business,  buy 
homes,  farms  and  farm  equipment. 


All  these  aids  look  toward  putting  the 
veteran  in  business  or  on  the  job  as  quickly 
and  efficiently  as  possible — so  they  are  con- 
tingent on  the  state  of  affairs  in  farming,  in 
labor,  in  industry. 

There  you  ha^•e  a  project  for  everj'  com- 
munity in  the  country:  To  estimate  the 
number  of  returning  soldiers  and  war  work- 
ers to  expect;  look  over  the  number  of  jobs 
that  will  be  available;  and  search  out  ways 
and  means  for  developing  new  industries 
and  job  opportunities  to  take  care  of  any 
job  deficit  which  may  be  indicated. 

To  small  cities  in  rural  areas,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  offers  advice  and 
technical  aid  for  setting  up  a  Communit}- 
Program  for  Post- War  Employment.  Such 
programs,  already  under  way  in  a  number 
of  communities  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
tr}',  have  uncovered  many  helpful  facts  upon 
which  to  base  plans  for  creating  more  jobs. 
A  survey  in  a  half  dozen  South  Dakota 
counties,  for  instance,  revealed  the  farmers 
there  were  ready  to  buy  eight  to  ten  times 
as  much  household  and  farm  equipment  as 
before  the  war.  While  the  farmer's  pur- 
chases in  this  area  before  the  war  had  been 
abnormally  low  due  to  drought,  still  the  in- 
dicated increase  in  purchases  was  enough 
more  than  anticipated  to  cause  the  mer- 
chants in  the  local  town  to  considerably 
step  up  their  plans  for  expanding  and  for 
hiring  more  people. 

In  communities  which  have  made  sur- 
veys to  develop  new  post-war  job  possibili- 
ties, the  project  was  usually  spark-plugged 
by  one  enterprising  citizen  who  saw  the 
need  and  got  everybody  else  moving.  In 
several  towns  the  survey  was  initiated  by  a 
wide-awake  editor,  but  in  most  places  the 


job  is  still  waiting  to  be  started  by  anybody 
with  the  drive  and  the  vision  to  begin. 

For  larger  towns  and  industrial  areas 
which  are  planning  ahead,  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  guides  for  sur- 
veying possibilities  for  post-war  jobs  and 
profits.  By  August  this  year  about  1,350 
communities  had  started  projects  in  hne 
with  this  plan  for  Community  Action  for 
Fost-W^ar  Jobs  and  Profits. 

Results  of  such  surveys  are  of  very  real 
interest  to  the  serviceman,  not  only  in  terms 
of  jobs  but  also  of  small  business  enter- 
prises in  which  he  may  wish  to  embark— 
using  his  savings  or  the  credit  backing 
available  to  him  under  the  "G.  I.  Bill  of 
Rights."  And  veterans  are  already  starting 
to  go  into  business  for  themselves,  as  wit- 
nessed by  recent  newspaper  accounts  of  an 
ex-serviceman  who  had  to  have  special  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Solid  Fuels  Administra- 
tion to  get  back  into  the  coal  business,  since 
his  quota  as  of  a  certain  date  was  zero 
because  he  was  in  the  Service  then.  The 
problem  was  solved  by  setting  the  veteran's 
coal  quota  on  the  basis  of  the  volume  of 
business  he  was  doing  before  he  went  into 
the  Service. 

While  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how 
many  veterans  want  to  buy  farms,  letters 
received  daily  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture from  men  in  the  armed  forces  and 
their  families,  reveal  that  considerable  num- 
bers are  interested.  In  fact,  the  Secretar)^ 
of  Agriculture  felt  it  necessary  to  warn  sol- 
diers against  buying  land  at  inflated  prices. 
Reading  matter  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  inquiring  ser- 
vicemen is  calculated  to  give  such  a  realistic 

(Concluded  on  page  16) 


Occupational  therapy  is  part  of  the  prescription  for  mending  war-shattered  bodies  and 
nerves.   Even  while  still  in  the  hospital,  many  veterans  start  job  training. 
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And  plenty  of  it,,  although  not  so 
much  high-quality  beef  this  season 


^illl         ^  ^  £        crs  last.  Here's  why  and  what  to 

ITS  Still  Deet  do  about  it 


NOT  so  much  top-grade  beef  on  the  market 
this  year  as  you  may  have  been  accustomed 
to  in  the  past.  Even  favorite  cuts  of  steaks 
and  roasts  may  not  always  have  the  juiciness 
which  makes  them  so  popular.  Most  of  the 
beef,  for  the  next  few  months  at  least,  will 
probably  be  of  the  Utility  and  Commercial 
grades.  And  the  reason  is:  Not  much 
""finish."  The  cattle  from  which  the  beef  will 
come  will  not  have  had  the  luxury  of  long 
weeks  of  grain  feeding  which  gives  them 
what  the  trade  calls  "finish." 

Generally  it  takes  several  weeks  in  the 
feed  lot,  after  the  cattle  have  been  brought 
in  from  the  range,  to  put  the  fine  white  lines 
of  fat — the  marbling — through  the  beef  and 
the  layer  of  firm  white  fat  between  the  meat 
and  the  hide.  These  are  sure  signs  of  high- 
quality  beef,  and  it  usually  takes  plenty  of 
grain  feeding  to  acquire  them.  Most  of  the 
cattle  going  to  market  during  the  next  few 
months  will  come  direct  from  range  and 
pasture.  Relatively  small  numbers  of  catttle 
will  have  had  feed  lot  finish — and  the  beef 
from  many  of  these  ""finished"  animals  will  be 
allotted  to  the  armed  forces.  Our  fighting 
men  want  beef  more  than  any  other  meat. 


Fifty  percent  of  all  meat  that  we  send  them 
is  beef,  and  that  includes  one-third  of  all 
the  top  grades  produced.  Incidentally,  con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  our  allies  take  only 
1  percent  of  our  total  beef  supply. 

Our  farmers  have  produced  more  meat 
this  year  than  ever  before,  largely  because 
pasture  conditions  have  been  favorable.  To 
keep  up  with  this,  civilian  consumers  are 
showing  almost  an  all-time  high  record  for 
consumption  of  meat  this  year. 

So  there  you  see  the  score!  We'll  have 
plenty,  and  we'll  eat  plenty  .  .  .  but  we'll 
have  to  take  it  as  it  comes — tender,  if  we're 
lucky;  otherwise,  less  tender.  For  much  of 
this  plentiful  beef  will  be  largely  from 
grass-fattened  animals  —  Commercial  and 
Utility  grades,  according  to  official  standards. 

Utility  grade  beef  which  is  point  free  has 
almost  no  marbling  and  a  very  thin,  if  any, 
outside  layer  of  fat.  The  lean  meat  varies 
in  color,  from  light  to  dark  red,  and  is  softer 
than  the  higher  grades  of  beef.  This  soft- 
ness, however,  is  deceptive  and  the  meat  will 
toughen  as  it  cooks,  unless  you  keep  heat 
moderate.  But  toughness  has  no  relation 
to  food  value. 


Science  has  long  since  shown  that  the 
lower  grades  of  lean  meat,  and  cuts  that  are 
not  so  popular  as  others,  contain  all  the  im- 
portant food  elements  in  the  same  amounts, 
pound  per  pound,  as  the  lean  meat  in  the 
high-quality,  high-priced,  and  popular  cuts. 
The  trick  everyone  needs  to  learn  is,  how  to 
cook  this  1944  beef  so  that  it  will  be  appe- 
tizing and  not  monotonous. 

Meat  gives  us  important  food  elements  in 
goodly  amounts:  Protein  of  good  quality, 
iron,  phosphorus,  niacin,  thiamine,  and  ribo- 
flavin. Our  bodies  need  all  these,  and  meat 
is  a  good  way  to  get  them.  So  don't  let  unfa- 
miliar cuts  or  a  not-so-enticing  quality  keep 
you  from  having  them. 

What  to  do 

As  a  general  rule,  less  tender  meat  re- 
quires long  slow  cooking,  after  it  is  first 
browned  in  fat.  There  are  several  tenderiz- 
ing methods  which  will  help. 

When  meat  is  tenderized  the  connective 
tissues  are  softened  or  broken  down.  Con- 
nective tissues  are  the  main  cause  of  tough- 
ness. Steaks  and  cutlets  and  small  roasts 
may  be  somewhat  tenderized  with  vinegar, 
or  tomatoes.  In  many  foreign  countries  meat 
is  soaked  in  vinegar  and  water,  or  vinegar 
and  oil  before  cooking,  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  vinegar  and  oil  mixture  is  par- 
ticularly effective,  because  while  the  vinegar 
softens  the  tissues,  the  oil  adds  fat  which 
lean  beef  lacks.  In  the  tropics,  where  the 
papaya  is  plentiful,  its  juice  is  used  instead 
of  vinegar,  or  a  piece  of  the  fruit  is  cooked 
with  the  meat. 

Many  Americans  are  familiar  with  the 
sound  of  that  traditional  tenderizer,  the 
thump  of  a  hammer  pounding  the  steak  on 
the  kitchen  table — an  effective  means  of 
breaking  connective  tissues,  and  still  having 
your  beef  in  the  shape  of  a  steak. 

Utility  grade  beef  makes  excellent  pot 
roasts.  The  long  slow  cooking  in  a  covered 
pan  with  a  little  added  liquid  is  exactly  what 
it  needs.  The  steam  generated  by  the  liquid 
in  the  closed  pan  is  a  good  softening  agent. 
For  an  oven  roast,  you  might  try  to  tenderize 
it  first  with  vinegar,  as  you  would  for  steak. 


Meat  balls  make  excellent  use  of  less-tender  beef.  Served  with  or  without  spaghetti  they 
have  long  been  favorites.   Here  Army  cooks  prepare  a  batch  for  some  lucky  Gl's. 
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Pot  roast  with  vegetables  added  during  the  last  hour  of  cooking 
makes  a  delicious  meal.   Swiss  steak  Is  tenderized  by  pounding. 


Browning  Swiss  steak  after  covering  with  flour  to  absorb  Juices. 
Beef  stew  is  dressed  up  with  biscuits  after  long,  slow  cooking. 


It's  not  all  hamburger 

Good  cuts  to  chop  or  grind  up  arc  the 
same  as  those  from  higher  grade  beef,  such 
as  top  and  lower  round,  fore  part  of  chuck, 
lean  section  of  brisket ;  in  fact,  any  grindable 
parts. 

Home  economists  recommend  grinding  a 
little  well-flavored  suet,  salt  pork,  or  bacon 
right  along  with  the  beef.  It  will  add  the 
needed  fat  and  improve  the  flavor. 

Besides  the  perennially  favorite  ham- 
burger and  that  old  standby,  the  meat  loaf, 
there  are  many  other  ways  to  use  ground 
beef.  A  good  way  to  get  a  taste  of  that 
broiled  beef  flavor  is  to  broil  ground  beef 
on  toast.  Toast  the  bread  on  one  side. 
Moisten  seasoned  ground  beef  with  a  little 
milk,  spread  e%'enly  on  the  untoasted  side, 
and  slide  under  the  broiler  for  5  to  10  min- 
utes. Add  a  few  dots  of  butter,  or  margarine 
— and  serve.  A  pound  of  good  meat  "as 
is"  makes  enough  hamburg  steak  or  meat 
patties  for  four  servings.  But  it  will  go 
farther  and  the  dish  will  have  a  better  tex- 
ture if  it  is  combined  with  bread  crumbs, 
cereal,  or  other  starchy  food  and  milk. 

A  well-known  Good  Neighbor  dish  which 
uses  ground  meat  is  chile  con  carne.  Here 
is  the  recipe  just  as  it  appears  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  bulletin.  "Meat  for 
Thrift)'  Meals." 

Chile  Con  Carne 

1/2  pound  chili  or  red  kidney  beans 

1  quart  water 
%  pound  suet 
1  onion,  sliced 
3  garlic  buttons,  sliced 
1  pound  ground  lean  raw  beef 
Chili  powder 
Paprika 
Salt 

Soak  the  beans  overnight,  then  cook  in  the  same 
water  until  almost  tender.  Add  more  water  if 
needed.  In  the  meantime  cut  the  suet  into  small 
pieces  and  fr3'  it  crisp,  add  the  onion,  garlic,  and 
meat  and  cook  for  a  few  minutes.  Add  this  mixture 
to  the  beans  and  season  to  taste  with  chili  powder, 
paprika,  and  salt.  Cook  slowly  for  about  1  hour 
or  until  the  mixture  thickens.  Stir  occasionally  to 
prevent  sticking  to  the  pan. 


The  Stew  family 

The  stew  family  is  an  international  group: 
Irish  stew,  French  ragout  of  beef,  Hungarian 
goulash,  English  beek  steak  pie,  and  shep- 
herd's pie,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

The  basis  of  many  of  these  is  beef,  cut  in 
inch  cubes,  browned  in  fat  and  then  sim- 
mered slowly  until  tender.  Beef  from  the 
neck,  shoulder,  plate,  brisket,  flank,  shank, 
and  other  cuts  are  all  suitable  for  stews.  Two 
pounds  of  lean  raw  beef  without  the  bone 
makes  5  to  6  generous  sers'ings  of  all-mea: 
stew.  Browning  the  lightly  floured  meat  in 
fat  makes  for  a  richer  flavor  and  gives  that 
appetizing  brown  color  we  all  find  so 
pleasant. 

Vegetables  are  at  their  best  when  cooked 
quickly,  -so  do  not  add  them  until  the  meat 
is  almost  tender.  For  recipes  for  these  and 
other  meat  dishes,  send  for:  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  1908,  "Meat  for  Thrifty  Meals," 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Office  of  Information.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

If  you  have  any  leftovers 

Often  an  ingenious  cook  makes  more 
savory  dishes  from  leftovers  than  from  the 
raw  meat.  Croquettes,  stuffed  peppers, 
stufl^ed  cabbage  leaves,  curry,  turn-overs,  beef 
and  potato  puff^,  timbales,  chop  suey,  and  all 
the  variants  of  hash  can  be  festive  fare  if 
prepared  with  care  and  imagination.  The 
basis  for  all  of  them_  is  cooked  meat,  diced 
or  ground.  A  small  quantit)-  can  go  a  long 
way.  So  save  it  and  use  it.  Here  are  a  fevs- 
thumbnail  recipes: 

Croquettes.  Season  ground  cooked  meat. 
Bind  with  boiled  rice,  mashed  potatoes, 
white  sauce.    Shape.    Fry  or  bake. 

Baked  stujfed  vegetables.  Use  same  t)pe 
mixture  as  for  croquettes  to  stuff  peppers,  to- 
matoes, potatoes,  eggplant,  onions. 

Turnovers.  Fold  a  well-seasoned  filling  of 
chopped,  cooked  meat  in  rounds  of  pastr)- 


dough.  Bake.  Serve  hot  ...  or  in  place 
of  sandwiches  in  the  lunch  box. 

Timhales.  Bake  a  mixture  of  ground 
cooked  meat,  white  sauce,  beaten  eggs,  and 
seasonings  in  custard  cups  set  in  a  pan  of 
hot  %\'ater  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Souffles.  Mix  ground  cooked  meat,  bread 
crumbs,  white  sauce,  seasoning,  well-beaten 
egg  yolks,  folded-in  beaten  egg  whites. 
Bake  in  cups  or  dish  set  in  a  pan  of  water 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

Creamed  jneat.  Add  chopped  or  ground 
cooked  meat  to  milk  sauce.  Serve  as  short- 
cake filling  for  hot  biscuits  ...  or  pour 
over  bread,  toast,  wafiles.  potatoes,  boiled 
rice,  or  macaroni. 

Hash.  Mix  chopped  or  mashed  cooked 
potatoes  with  chopped  or  ground  meat.  Sea- 
son to  taste  and  fr}-  in  cakes  or  in  one  big 
layer. 

For  Southerfi  hash  cut  cooked  meat  in 
small  pieces,  brown  in  fat.  Then  add  diced 
potatoes,  sliced  onion  and  other  seasonings, 
gra\y,  or  meat  broth,  and  cook  on  top  of 
the  stove  or  in  the  oven. 

Scalloped  meat.  Fill  a  baking  dish  with 
layers  of  chopped  cooked  meat  or  meat  stew 
.^nd  cooked  noodles,  hominy,  macaroni,  or 
cooked  vegetables.  Pour  sauce  over  all,  top 
with  bread  crumbs,  and  bake. 

Sandwiches.  For  the  lunch  box,  give  a 
"different"  taste  to  meat  by  adding  catsup, 
chili  sauce,  chopped  pickle,  thin  slices  of 
milk  onion. 

Make  hot  open-face  sandivkhes  by  laying 
slices  of  cold  or  hot  meat  on  toast,  bread, 
or  biscuits.  Top  with  gra\y  or  savory  sauce. 

For  a  French-toasted  sandicich.  spread 
ground  cooked  meat  between  bread  slices, 
dip  in  egg-and-milk  mixture,  brown  on  both 
sides  in  a  little  fat  in  a  frying  pan. 
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House  with  a  future 


EVEN  if  you  didn't  visit  the  New  York 
World's  Fair,  it's  very  possible  that  your 
post-war  home  will  be  influenced  by  its  fu- 
turistic architectural  style. 

Self-supporting  trussed  roofs  and  mov- 
able prefabricated  panels  that  will  make 
four  rooms  out  of  one  or  one  out  of  four 
may  be  the  answers  to  the  pent-up  desire 
of  Americans,  crowded  into  war  production 
centers,  for  wide-open  living  space.  Or  the 
kitchen  may  become  the  point  for  self-ex- 
pression, with  work  tables  looking  like  auto- 
mobile dashboards.  There  may  be  no  base- 
ments and  no  attics.  Heat  may  come  from 
radiant  coils  installed  above  ground.  Tele- 
vision, air-conditioning,  precipitrons  for  re- 
moving dust  and  dirt,  and  electronics  for 
cooking  are  possibilities. 

Not  every  house  will  have  one  or  another 
of  these  features,  nor  will  there  be  many 
houses  that  contain  all  the  new  designs  for 
living.  Yet  the  post-war  house  will  be  dif- 
ferent. It  will  be  the  result  of  development 
— a  product  of  the  needs  of  the  different 
groups  of  Americans  for  better  living.  It 
will  represent  the  culmination  of  a  -long- 
time trend  to  build  houses  that  are  efficient 
and  that  satisfy  old  wants. 

No  visionary  or  overenthusiastic  advertis- 
ing copy  writer,  however,  can  sell  Ameri- 


cans a  miracle  house  unless  it  is  the  house 
they  want.  Some  will  want  to  build  houses 
such  as  were  planned  before  the  war;  others 
will  want  to  create  new  models.  You  can 
be  sure  that  the  new  home  will  be  new  and 
different  only  to  the  degree  that  Americans 
want  it — and  can  afford  it.  On  the  whole, 
architects  and  builders,  Government  hous- 
ing authorities,  furniture  manufacturers  and 
magazine  editors  believe  that  Americans 
will  want  something  new — provided  it  is 
not  too  revolutionary,  too  expensive,  or  too 
gadgety. 

The  first  point  to  consider  in  predicting 
post-war  housing  is  the  number  of  people 
who  will  be  building.  According  to  a  re- 
cent magazine  survey,  all  people  don't  con- 
sider a  new  house  as  first  choice  among 
desired  purchases  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  With  21  percent  of  those  surveyed,  a 
car  rated  first;  a  house  followed,  with  13-3 
percent;  furniture,  9-2  percent;  and  home 
repairs  polled  5.3  percent,  among  first 
choices.  There  will  be  competition  for  those 
84  billion  dollars  tucked  away  in  America's 
stocking  and  it's  not  all  going  into  houses. 
It  appears  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple want  houses  within  the  year  after  war 
ceases,  this  desire  is  going  to  be  challenged 
by   other  merchandise,   and   builders  are 


going  to  have  to  produce  houses  at  lower 
costs — and  from  better  materials  and  supe- 
rior architectural  plans  in  order  to  hold  their 
own  as  time  goes  on.  Naturally,  the  first 
year  v/ill  not  bring  all  the  innovations  that 
the  following  decade  of  construction  and 
challenge  will  produce.  A  recent  poll  made 
by  a  trade  magazine  showed  that  20  per- 
cent of  the  American  women  will  buy  mod- 
els similar  to  those  produced  in  1942,  and 
that  64  percent  will  wait  for  the  new  mer- 
chandise, which  more  than  half  of  the  con- 
sumers are  expecting  to  be  vastly  different 
from  anything  yet  built. 

These  expectations  are  wishful  thinking. 
If  houses  were  vastly  different  people  just 
wouldn't  buy  them.  And  houses  whose  new 
gadgets  we  would  accept,  such  as  the  pre- 
cipitron,  air  conditioning,  electronics  for 
cooking,  deep  freeze  compartments  in  kitch- 
ens, and  television  sets  are  not  for  the 
people  who  make  houses  their  "first"  choice 
of  things  to  buy  immediately  after  the  war. 
These  will  cost  too  much.  The  vote  for 
the  car  comes  from  high  income  groups;  the 
largest  part  of  the  housing  demand  rises 
from  the  lowest  income  group  living  in 
overcrowded  urban  areas. 

In  cities  of  one  million  or  over,  16.5  per- 
cent of  the  people  want  to  build  or  buy  a 
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home ;  in  towns  with  populations  under 
2,500  only  11.1  percent  want  one;  in  rural 
districts  the  vote  drops  to  8  percent.  Me- 
chanical household  equipment,  which  is  now 
demanded  as  part  of  new  homes  and  the 
new  life  to  free  women  of  domestic  drudg- 
ery, will  have  to  be  produced  in  quantity 
before  it  can  have  a  mass  market. 

Many  of  the  immediate  builders  and  buy- 
ers of  homes  will  be  the  returned  service- 
men and  the  new  generation  coming  from 
civilian  life  which  has  been  saving  its 
money  in  war  bonds.  The  new  "G.  I.  Bill 
of  Rights,"  passed  by  Congress,  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  Veterans  Administration  to 
guarantee  loans,  at  an  interest  rate  of  4 
percent,  to  help  veterans  build  or  acquire 
homes. 

The  amount  the  veteran  can  borrow  will 
be  determined  by  his  ability  to  repay  the 
loan.  The  "G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights"  makes  it 
possible  for  a  veteran  to  buy  or  build  a 
home  without  any  cash  for  down  payment 
and  will  stimulate  the  buying  and  building 
of  homes  throughout  the  U.  S.  A.  With  10 
million  veterans  demobilized,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  believe  that  a  fourth  or  21/7 
million  may  eventually  want  home  loans 
guaranteed  by  the  Government.  This  would 
mean  a  total  of  121/7  billion  dollars  lent 
by  private  lending  institutions  and  partially 
guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  of 
the  National  Housing  Agency  will  continue 
to  insure  mortgage  loans.  It  estimates  that 
with  material,  labor,  and  a  normal  demand 
during  the  first  year  of  post-war  activity, 
between  350,000  and  400,000  privately 
built  dwelling  units,  with  an  average  value 
of  $5,000,  will  be  built  at  a  total  cost  of 
nearly  2  billion  dollars.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  dwellings  ever  built  in  the  United 
States  in  1  year  was  935,000  in  1925,  and, 
in  recent  years,  715,000  in  1941.  As  much 
as  3  billion  dollars  will  likely  be  spent  on 
repairs  and  modernization  work,  in  the  year 
following  the  end  of  the  war.  Both  build- 
ing and  repair  of  houses  may  be  expected 
to  provide  work,  on  and  off  the  site,  for  an 
average  of  2,400,000  men  for  the  year, 
reaching  up  toward  4,000,000  men  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Ample  funds  from  private 
lending  institutions  will  be  available  to  fi- 
nance any  likely  volume  of  construction.  Re- 
covery of  the  availability  of  materials  and 
labor  will  come  gradually,  but  will  gather 
momentum  as  it  goes. 

Already  Government  agencies  and  private 
industry  are  making  model  homes  as  experi- 
ments in  the  post-war  housing  boom.  In 
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the  low-income  range  for  farm  families,  for 
example,  Farm  Security  Administration 
which  helps  eliminate  rural  slums  through 
its  rehabilitation  ahd  farm  ownership  loans 
program,  has  begun  looking  into  the  possi- 
bilities of  construction  materials  other  than 
the  high-priority,  high-priced  lumber.  It  be- 
lieves it  has  something  of  special  promise 
in  "cinder  concrete  block  houses." 

Twenty  houses  thus  far  have  been  erected 
in  North  Carolina,  ranging  from  four  to 
six  rooms,  at  a  cost  of  only  $1,800  to 
$2,100  each — or  20  percent  less  than  the 
cost  of  frame  houses  of  the  same  size.  This 
is  principally  because  of  the  scarcity  and 
higher  cost  of  lumber  at  the  present  time. 
In  fact,  the  use  of  cinder  block  construction 
in  walls  and  of  concrete  in  floors  reduces 
by  75  percent  the  amount  of  lumber  needed 
in  a  five-room  house.  Much  of  the  work 
does  not  require  skilled  labor,  which  means 
that  family  or  neighborhood  labor  can  be 
used.  These  all-masonry  houses  are  virtually 
fireproof  and  verminproof,  and  their  upkeep 
runs  at  least  25  percent  lower  than  for 
frame  buildings. 

Improvements  in  private  industry  have 
gone  far.  Prefabrication  has  progressed  from 
the  experimental  stage  into  wide-scale  pro- 
duction. Many  prefabrication  enthusiasts 
predict  that  as  a  family  outgrows  its  pre- 
fabricated home  it  may  be  traded  in  on  a 
newer,  larger  model,  as  with  automobiles. 

These  experts  also  prophesy  that  it  won't 
be  long  before  the  walls  of  houses  will  be 
prefabricated  panels,  with  electrical  wiring 
and  sound  insulation.  The  trussed  roofs  will 
be  self-supporting.  If  this  comes  true,  you'll 
be  able  to  shift  walls,  changing  your  house 
to  suit  your  ideas  of  taste,  space,  and  dimen- 
sion. The  interior  of  the  new  house  will 
also  reflect  the  developments  that  have  been 
made  in  plastics  and  metallurgy. 

According  to  some  of  our  most  eminent 
architects,  your  post-war  house  should  be 
designed  to  afford  a  maximum  amount  of 
living  space,  but  as  different  from  the  pared- 
down,  square  depression  house  as  economy 
will  allow.  They  are  making  the  economy 
house  one-storied  with  no  attic  or  basement 
because  heating  plants  with  radiant  coils 
can  be  installed  above  ground.  Better  in- 
sulation means  flat  roofs.  Thi?  house  will 
have  fewer  but  larger  rooms,  more  closets 
and  storage  space  than  ever  before — to 
make  up  for  loss  of  the  usual  basement  and 
attic  storage  space  .  .  .  more  built-in  furni- 
ture, more  labor-saving  appliances,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  more  use  of  the  sun 
for  lighting  and  heating. 


In  the  house  of  the  next  decade,  these 
architects  feel,  the  kitchen  should  be  given 
the  emphasis  it  deserves.  Instead  of  having 
separate  pieces  of  equipment  placed  more  or 
less  haphazardly  all  around  the  room,  the 
kitchen  will  have  a  long,  continuous  coun- 
ter that  is  flush  with  the  wall  and  above  this 
counter,  a  tall,  room  length  window.  Many 
of  the  kitchens  now  being  proposed  would 
have  no  refrigerator  or  stove.  Instead,  the 
refrigerator  would  be  broken  up  and  in- 
stalled for  greater  convenience  at  various 
places  in  the  counter.  The  stove  too,  would 
be  distributed  within  the  work  counter,  and 
it  would  include  3  burners,  a  vertical  broiler 
that  can  cook  steak  on  both  sides  simultane- 
ously, and  a  deep  pressure  cooker.  The 
flame  controls  would  be  installed  in  the 
counter's  dashboard.  There  would  also  be  in 
the  work  counter  a  mechanical  dishwasher- 
sterilizer,  compartments  for  pots  and  pans, 
for  waste  paper,  for  the  bread  box. 

Already  constructed  are  some  model 
houses  with  the  beautiful  kitchen-dining-liv- 

ing-room  combination,  an  informal  work- 
living  room,  which  makes  use  of  the  old 
Pilgrim  kitchen  idea  where  all  the  real  liv- 
ing took  place.  A  library  is  provided  for 
formal  entertaining.  This  house  is  not  in 
the  miracle  category  but  within  low-  and 
medium-priced  ranges. 

Revolutionary  as  some  of  these  changes 
seem,  they  represent  a  culmination  of  hous- 
ing trends  that  were  being  developed  before 
the  war.  For  many  years,  there  has  been  a 
movement  toward  "functionalism"  in  de- 
sign. Architects,  interior  decorators,  modern 
men  and  women  want  household  equipment 
designed  for  use.  The  home,  the  table,  or 
even  the  coffeepot,  will  be  beautiful  because 
it  works.  The  post-war  house  won't  re- 
semble the  fabulous  palace,  luxurious  with 
full-course  meals  floating  in,  cooked  by 
magic,  and  with  doors  opening  and  beds 
being  made  as  though  untouched  by  human 
hand.  It  will  resemble  something  you  are 
accustomed  to,  but  with  functionalism,  econ- 
omy, space,  and  uncluttered  lines  stressed. 
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YOUNG  people  want  to  do  their  share.  And 
they  have.  They  have  eagerly  spent  sum- 
mer vacations  as  harvesters,  pickers,  milkers, 
on  the  farms.  They  have  done  adult  work 
in  shipyards  and  mines,  on  railroads,  and 
in  stores,  offices,  and  warehouses.  With  an 
energy  and  enthusiasm  that  only  youth  can 
know,  they  have  jumped  at  the  chance  to 
work  and  to  be  independent.  They  have 
made  a  good  record. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  there 
has  been  a  serious  setback  to  the  progress 
that  was  made  before  the  war,  not  only  in 
adolescent  education  and  vocational  guid- 
ance, but  in  child  labor  legislation  and  en- 
forcement. 

As  a  result,  enrollment  for  1943-44  in 
high  schools  throughout  the  land  dropped 
back  to  the  1934  level.  Approximately  5 
million  boys  and  girls,  or  more  than  half 
of  all  l4-through-17-year-old  youths  in  the 
country,  had  jobs  this  summer.  In  the  last 
6  months  of  1943  almost  two  and  a  half 
times  as  many  establishments  were  found 
violating  the  child  labor  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  more  than 
twice  as  many  minors  were  found  illegally 
employed  as  in  the  entire  year  ended  June 
30,  1941.  Of  those  l4-to-17-year-olds. who 
chose  to  stick  to  their  education,  many  were 
working  night  shifts,  at  unsuitable  jobs. 
Some  had  a  combined  school  and  work  week 
of  50  to  70  houxs. 


Many  of  these  young  workers  have  fallen 
easy  prey  to  the  delusion  that  a  job  now 
means  a  surer  chance  for  employment  after 
the  war.  They  are  only  too  willing  to  grow 
up  quickly  and  to  take  over  adult  jobs  and 
the  responsibilities  and  privileges  that  go 
with  such  jobs. 

But  parents,  educators.  Government  offi- 
cials, and  local  community  leaders  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  the 
working  youngsters  would  be  doing  a 
greater  service  to  themselves  and  to  the  fu- 
ture of  democracy  by  finishing  their  high 
school  education.  They  know,  too,  that  both 
the  student  who  must  work  for  some  of  his 
support  and  the  student  who  works  simply 
because  he  wants  to  must  be  protected  from 
their  own  enthusiasm. 

A  three-cornered  program  has  been  initi- 
ated to  stop  or  at  least  to  curtail  the  move- 
ment of  minors  out  of  school  and  into  jobs. 
The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  the  War  Manpower  Commission  are 
cooperating  in  a  joint  program  (1)  to  get 
children  to  go  to  school,  (2)  to  accept  only 
part-time  jobs  that  will  not  tax  their  health 
or  impede  their  education,  and  (3)  to  work 
only  under  conditions  that  meet  minimum 
Federal  and  State  child  labor  laws.  These 
three  Government  agencies  have  called  upon 
all  responsible  adults  and  children  to  co- 
operate in  the  program. 

Individual  communities  and  schools  have 
responded  in  differing  degrees. 

Baltimore  was  no  worse  than  any  other 
war-boom  city,  but  it  was  typical  of  what 
had  happened  to  the  long-term  program  of 
protecting  minors  from  themselves  and  from 
harmful  employment.  Therefore,  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
surveyed  the  public  schools  in  Baltimore  to 
find  out  how  many  students  were  working, 
number  of  hours  at  work,  wages,  and  other 
conditions  of  employment. 

The  survey  proved  that  students  were 
working  too  long  and  too  late  hours  and 
often  in  unsuitable  types  of  jobs.  Large 
numbers  of  children  under  16,  including  a 


considerable  number  under  14,  were  em- 
ployed in  violation  of  the  State  and  Federal 
child-labor  laws.  In  addition,  the  children 
were  taking  any  kind  of  job  so  long  as  it 
paid  well.  They  didn't  care  if  it  had  any 
connection  with  previous  schooling  or  train- 
ing, or  if  it  had  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment. Because  of  this,  there  was  a  large 
turn-over  of  workers.  They  moved,  on  the 
slightest  pretext,  from  one  job  to  another. 
This  was  hard  on  both  the  workers  and  the 
employers. 

After  the  survey  was  made,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  the  teachers,  and  the 
Labor  Department  became  aware  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem,  and  they  have 
made  progress  in  the  development  of  a 
planned  school-and-work  program.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Department  of  Labor  is  now 
cooperating  with  the  schools  in  the  issuance 
of  work  permits.  This  gives  the  schools  an 
opportunity  to  check  on  the  health  and 
scholastic  standing  of  the  boy  or  girl  who 
wants  to  take  on  the  extra  responsibility  of 
work. 

Other  schools  and  communities  have  rec- 
ognized the  seriousness  of  reduced  enroll- 
ment, poor  school  attendance,  and  harmful 
child  labor  and  have  tackled  the  problem  in 
a  number  of  ways.  In  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  instance,  the  schools,  since  before  the 
war,  have  been  developing  a  program  for 
the  protection  and  guidance  of  students  and 
minors.  Under  the  law,  the  schools  are  in 
charge  of  issuing  work  certificates  or  per- 
mits and  of  giving  free  medical  examina- 
tions to  applicants. 

Enforcement  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Child  Labor  Law,  which  sets  up  certain 
limitations  as  to  age,  hours,  and  kinds  of 
work,  is  the  first  big  job  that  the  schools 
are  doing  in  protecting  their  students  and 
other  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  18. 

Next  step  is  a  work-and-school  plan  that 
makes  it  possible,  where  necessary,  for 
young  people  to  continue  their  educations 
and  still  work.  The  community  and  school 
leaders  do  not  want  to  see  hundreds  of  boys 
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and  girls  leaving  school  before  they  have 
completed  their  basic  education,  in  order  to 
take  a  job  which  at  best  is  bound  to  be 
temporar}-.  Schools  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  had  a  15-percent  drop  in  en- 
rollment since  the  war. 

Since  students  were  bound  to  take  jobs, 
the  school  officials  decided  to  encourage 
part-time  and  holiday  work  and  to  place 
students  in  jobs  that  would  not  tax  their 
health  or  vitality;  jobs  that  could  be  done 
without  interfering  with  normal  eating  and 
sleeping  schedules;  jobs  that  did  not  re- 
quire more  than  28  hours  a  w-eek.  When  a 
teacher  reports  a  student  falling  behind  in 
his  studies,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  coun- 
selors in  the  school  to  talk  with  the  student, 
find  out  about  the  out-of-school  work,  and, 
if  possible,  place  him  in  a  less  demanding 
job.  If  the  student  is  physically  run  down 
he  is  given  a  reduced  school  schedule,  with 
rest  periods  taking  the  place  of  "gym"  or 
study  periods.  Parents  are  advised  of  the 
condition  of  their  child  and  asked  to  co- 
operate in  a  new  school-and-work  plan. 

Another  aspect  of  the  over-all  program  is 
the  cooperative  work-school  scheme  which 
allows  high  school  senior  students  to  get  ex- 
perience on  the  job  while  finishing  their 
school  training.  Under  this  program,  stu- 
dents work  28  hours  a  week  and  go  to  school 
4  hours  a  day.  The  job,  either  in  an  office 
or  in  a  distributive  trade,  is  used  as  the 
laborator)'. 

Somewhat  the  same  kind  of  4-hour-work 
and  4-hour-school  program  has  been  devel- 
oped in  the  vocational  schools  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  where  boys  and  girls  work  and 
study  at  11  different  types  of  jobs,  ranging 
from  beaut}'  culture  to  automobile  me- 
chanics. In  Los  Angeles,  20,000  pupils  last 
year  were  employed  under  the  "four-four" 
plan,  going  to  school  4  hours  and  working 
at  related  jobs  4  hours. 

In  Philadelphia,  a  special  bulletin,  which 
described  the  various  Federal  and  State  laws 
protecting  minors,  was  distributed  to  each 
boy  and  girl  applying  for  a  work  certificate. 
Late  in  the  summer,  letters  urging  a  return 
to  school  were  sent  to  all  who  received  the 
permits.  The  Philadelphia  schools  have  also 
developed  a  scheme  for  supplying  sales  help 
to  retail  merchants  on  the  basis  of  afternoon 
work  during  the  school  week  and  a  full  8- 
hour  day  on  Saturday. 

Scattered  throughout  the  country  there 
are  other  schools  which  have  realized  the 
possibilities  presented  during  a  manpower 
shortage  to  direct  young  people  into  freely 


chosen  work  for  which  they  are  trained.  But 
they  are  also  aware  of  the  dangers  in  such 
employment  and  have  tried  to  halt  the  grow- 
ing tide  of  children  leaving  school  prema- 
turely. 

There  are  still  schools  and  communities, 
however,  which  have  closed  their  eyes  to 
the  conditions  affecting  their  young  people. 
The  industries,  the  stores,  the  railroads,  the 
farms,  the  home,  the  restaurants,  and  the 
offices  need  the  help  of  young  people.  But 
the  need  is  not  great  enough  to  permit  ado- 
lescents to  work  long  hours  w'hile  attending 
school  or  to  give  up  their  education.  Yet 
this  is  what  has  happened.  As  the  number 
of  18  and  19  year  old  boys  and  girls  avail- 
able for  work  decreased,  more  and  more  16 
and  17  year  old  students  left  school  and 
entered  full-time  industrial  and  manufactur- 
ing work.  Even  the  steel  mills,  v,-hich  be- 
fore the  war  never  employed  anyone  under 
18,  are  now  hiring  young  16  and  17  year 
old  workers.  In  addition  to  losing  their 
educational  advantages,  these  young  workers 
are  imparing  their  health.  Production  sched- 
ules in  the  big  plants  are  too  tight  to  allow 
for  exceptions  from  overtime,  night  work, 
irregular  shifts,  and  abnormal  or  dangerous 
working  conditions.  Both  the  health  and 
future  of  these  young  workers  are  at  stake. 
When  the  war  is  over  these  boys  and  girls 
will  feel  too  much  out  of  the  swing  to  go 
back  to  schools.    They  will  be  uneducated, 


untrained,  and  unemployed.  Because  indus- 
tr)-  and  business  have  been  so  desperate  for 
workers,  and  because  of  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  community,  some  employers  have 
not  been  careful  in  observance  of  the  State 
and  Federal  child  labor  laws.  Young  boys 
and  girls,  tempted  by  easy  money  are  not 
taking  advantage  of  their  inalienable  right 
to  education  and  to  the  nutritional,  recrea- 
tional, and  social  aspects  of  public  schools. 
Without  health,  without  training,  with  an 
abnormal  idea  of  the  business  and  industrial 
world,  these  young  workers  w411  be  the  mis- 
fits of  the  future. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  communities, 
schools,  parents,  and  teachers  to  safeguard 
these  adolescents  now,  to  encourage  the  com- 
pletion of  schooling,  to  enforce  and  extend 
the  labor  laws,  to  watch  over  the  health  and 
welfare  of  young  workers,  to  fit  boys  and 
girls  now  for  decent  lives  as  adults. 

When  enforcement  of  existing  child  labor 
laws  has  slipped  it  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the 
communit)'  to  effect  strict  compliance  as  a 
first  step.  Responsibilit}'  for  enforcement 
is,  of  course,  a  function  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Departments  of  Labor  but  it  requires 
community-wide  cooperation.  Employment 
certificates  or  work  permits  are  required  in 
4-3  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
minors  under  16,  and  in  18  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  minors  between  16 
and  18  years.    It  is  good  policy  to  have  close 
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cooperation  between  the  schools  and  the 
State  Department  of  Labor  in  the  issuance 
of  these  permits.  In  this  way  the  school  has 
a  closer  watch  over  students  and  can  guide 
them  in  the  choice  of  the  right  job.  In  line 
with  the  compliance  work,  the  National 
Conference  on  Labor  Legislation,  called  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  felt  very  strongly 
that  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the  existing 
child  labor  legislation.  In  December  1943, 
it  recommended  that  plans  be  made  to  revise 
the  State  child-labor  laws  where  necessary  to 
achieve  a  basic  1 6-year  minimum  age,  a  max- 
imum 8-hour  day  and  40-hour  week  for 
youth  under  18,  limitation  of  total  hours  of 
work  and  school  to  8  a  day  and  40  a  week, 
prohibition  of  night  work,  provision  for 
lunch  period  and  weekly  day  of  rest,  and 
18-year  minimum  age  for  hazardous  occupa- 
tions, and  provisions  for  employment  or  age 
certificates  for  youth  under  18. 

If  a  community  is  concerned  over  the  drop 
in  high  school  enrollment  and  the  alarming 
numbers  of  young  children  working  under 
unhealthy  and  dangerous  conditions,  it  can 
organize  a  special  committee,  composed,  per- 
haps, of  representatives  from  the  local  youth 
serving  agencies,  from  industry  and  business, 
from  the  Labor  Department,  the  schools,  the 
labor  unions,  Parent-Teacher  organizations, 
the  women's  clubs,  and  the  social  welfare 
groups,  which  will  devote  itself  to  the  prob- 


lem of  youth  in  wartime  and  to  the  perma- 
nent problems  of  child  labor  and  education. 

Such  a  committee  could  conduct  a  survey 
of  the  work  children  are  doing  outside  of 
school  hours;  could  help  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  labor  laws,  and  recommend  higher 
standards  of  child  labor  legislation ;  could 
organize  a  go-to-school  campaign,  which 
would  emphasize  the  value  of  education; 
could  initiate  action  to  extend  vocational 
counseling  services  in  the  schools  and  con- 
sider the  need  for  a  cooperative  program  of 
school  and  work;  and  generally  work  with 
the  various  State  and  Federal  agencies  which 
have  the  responsibility  for  helping  young 
people. 

Some  communities  have  already  organized 
such  a  committee.  For  example,  in  Ohio,  a 
Committee  on  Youth  in  Wartime  was  or- 
ganized. In  June  of  this  year,  a  special 
executive  committee,  representing  the  public 
schools,  the  labor  unions,  the  Ohio  Con- 
sumers' League,  the  religious  organizations, 
and  the  welfare  agencies,  was  appointed  to 
work  out  a  way  of  dealing  with  decreasing 
enrollment  and  increasing  employment  of 
high  school  age  pupils.  This  "Back-to- 
School  Committee"  mailed  10,000  letters  to 
school  officials  and  community  leaders,  call- 
ing on  them  to  organize  their  communities 
to  meet  this  problem.  A  special  campaign 
handbook  was  prepared,  filled  with  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  local  communities  could 
conduct  the  program  and  could  persuade 
young  people  to  hang  on  to  their  educational 
opportunities.  A  State-wide  publicity  drive 
was  initiated  in  all  daily  newspaper  channels 
as  well  as  in  the  weekly  and  foreign  press 
of  the  State.  At  the  same  time  the  commit- 
tee keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  Oflfice  of 
Education,  the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
and  the  Children's  Bureau  in  order  to  gear 
its  program  to  the  national  "Go-back-To- 
School"  drive. 

To  help  communities  lick  the  problem, 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation have  prepared  a  handbook  on  sugges- 


tions for  enrolling  and  keeping  the  Nation's 
boys  and  girls  in  school,  either  full  time  or 
in  a  well-planned  school-and-work  program, 
until  they  complete  their  courses.  While 
the  supply  lasts,  this  handbook  may  be  had 
on  request  from  either  of  these  two  agencies. 

Young  people  cannot  help  themselves 
completely.  They  want  to  share  in  the  war 
and  in  the  peace  that  will  follow.  It  is  up 
to  the  parents,  the  teachers,  and  the  leaders 
of  business  and  trade  to  insure  youth  its 
rightful  place  in  society. 


TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF 
HIGH  SCHOOL  AGE: 

Many  of  you  have  spent  your  sum- 
mer vacations  on  farms,  in  stores,  and 
factories  helping  with  the  job  of  win- 
ning this  war.  Now  that  school  has  be- 
gun once  more,  I  trust  that  you  have 
returned  to  your  classrooms  and  labora- 
tories. Of  course,  it  may  be  necessary 
in  some  labor-shortage  areas  to  con- 
tinue to  enlist  the  help  of  high  school 
youth  in  supervised  work-school  pro- 
grams. We  are  defending  ourselves  to- 
day against  enemies  who  have  at- 
tempted to  make  slaves  of  us  all.  When 
we  have  beaten  them  back,  we  will  have 
won  half  the  battle.  But  the  big  struggle 
will  still  remain,  of  seeing  that  our  free- 
dom stays  won. 

In  this  struggle  you  will  have  a  big 
part  to  play.  This  Is  why  it  is  so  Impor- 
tant that  you  continue  your  studies  to 
equip  yourselves  to  understand  the 
great  problems  ahead  and  how  to  deal 
with  them.  The  opening  of  school  this 
fall  was  your  "D-Day"  in  the  struggle 
for  a  better  world.  I  hope  that  every 
one  of  you  will  meet  the  challenge 
wholeheartedly,  just  as  your  older 
brothers  are  meeting  their  challenge  all 
over  the  world. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL  V.  McNUTT,  Chairman 
War   Manpower  Commission. 
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Leftovers  for  Peace 

Ships  and  shoes  and  sealing  wax  are  only  a  few 
of  the  things  that  may  go  on  the  market  when  war 
ends.  Here  is  a  preview  of  what  your  bonds  may  buy 


DO  YOU  REMEMBER  the-little  girl  who  came 
to  school  after  the  last  war,  dressed  in 
denims  instead  of  gingham?  Or  the  little 
boy  who  proudly  displayed  his  khaki  pants, 
made  out  of  his  dad's  old  uniform?  \X^ell, 
you  may  be  seeing  then-  children  wearing  the 
same  sturdy  materials  when  this  war  has 
come  to  an  end.  In  fact,  fancy  patterns  may 
go  out  of  vogue  for  some  adults,  too. 

Tremendous  amounts  of  clothing  now  be- 
ing used  for  militar}'  purposes  may  be  avail- 
able to  consumers  after  the  war.  A  new 
generation  of  children  can  help  to  wear  out 
a  new  generation  of  surpluses ;  but  this  time, 
there'll  probably  be  material  enough  to  keep 
the  children  clothed,  and  then  some.  Our 
cotton  mills  have  spun  more  materials  during 
the  last  4  years  than  ever  before.  You  can 
get  a  more  specific  picture  of  the  immense 
amounts  of  clothing  materials  that  may  be 
available  for  consumers  after  this  war,  when 
you  consider  that  enough  fabric  has  been 
produced  to  provide  ever}'  soldier  now  fight- 
ing in  Europe  with  a  re-issue  of  uniforms. 

Business  dresses  for  secretaries,  seersucker 
suits  for  men,  and  uniforms  for  nurses  may 
all  be  fashioned  out  of  the  fabrics  which 
have  done  such  an  excellent  job  in  helping 
to  win  the  war.  These  materials  have 
proved  that  they  can  take  it;  and  this  will 
make  them  valuable  on  the  home  front  when 
America  adjusts  itself  to  peace  again. 

But  clothing  is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
tremendous  potential  surpluses  which  will  be 
on  hand  when  the  last  bullet  is  fired. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  of 
these  surpluses  will  be  in  food.  Food  stocks, 
now  piled  up  in  England,  are  about  4  times 
larger  than  the  amount  of  food  which 
Britons  normally  consume.  The  war's  end 
will  leave  us  with  our  own  domestic  stock- 
piles— stockpiles  which  must  be  marketed 
rapidly.  We  now  have  so  many  eggs  that 
they  could  not  all  be  sold  through  normal 
marketing  channels  in  this  countr)'.  There 
is  probably  a  year's  supply  of  eggs  on  hand. 
Large  quantities  of  them  are  dehydrated. 

It  is  prett)'  difficult,  in  our  present  world 


of  material  shortages  and  priorities,  to  imag- 
ine a  "surplus."  But  as  our  fighting  forces 
step  up  the  tempo  of  this  war,  military  sur- 
pluses are  beginning  to  pile  up  in  ever-in- 
creasing amounts.  Just  how  do  these  sur- 
pluses come  about?  In  war  you  can't  figure 
too  close.  Better  to  win  a  war  and  face  a 
surplus  than  to  lose  one  for  lack  of  vital 
supplies. 

Many  of  our  prospective  surpluses  will  be 
made  up  of  militar}'  supplies  which  the  rapid 
pace  of  present  combat  has  rendered  un- 
needed. 

They  cover  almost  every  imaginable  t}-pe 
of  product.  Offhand,  you  might  think  the 
Army  and  Na%y  would  find  little  use  for 
sewing  machines,  cash  registers,  slot  ma- 
chines, and  parking  meters,  yet  these  prod- 
ucts have  been  among  the  militar}'  surpluses 
which  are  being  channeled  back  to  the  home 
front.  A  partial  count  of  other  surplus 
products  might  include  furniture,  nails,  but- 
tons, beads,  lamps,  farming  implements, 
office  machines,  spring  scales,  pots  and  pans, 
radio  receivers,  clothing,  medicines,  cos- 
metics and  toiletries,  belts,  tableware,  and 
thermometers.  But  these  are  only  past  and 
present  surpluses.  After  the  war.  America 
will  likely  have  several  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  surplus  commodities  on  hand.  These  fu- 
ture surpluses  will  include  industrial  facili- 
ties, merchant  ships,  military  construction, 
war  housing,  and  hundreds  of  consumer 
products. 

No  one  can  tell  exactly  how  large  our 
post-war  surpluses  may  be.  But  you  can  get 
a  rough  idea  by  comparing  our  wartime  pro- 
duction program  with  production  before  the 
war.  Just  think  how  many  pots  and  pans, 
cups,  dishes,  and  silverware  are  now-  being 
used  in  Army  kitchens  and  mess  halls  I 
Large  quantities  are  also  stored  in  ware- 
houses for  replacement.  Every  soldier  is 
now  provided  with  several  replacements  of 
shoes.  He  has  equally  plentiful  replace- 
ments of  fatigue  clothing,  raincoats,  socks, 
shirts,  and  underwear.  The  exact  number 
of  replacements  depends  on  the  region  he 


happens  to  be  in.  But  this  is  only  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  wartime  production  which, 
when  peace  comes,  will  leave  us  with  large 
surpluses  on  hand. 

Portable  houses  and  trailers  will  not  be 
marketed  to  people  looking  for  post-war 
homes,  because  the  Government  is  anxious 
not  to  create  slums  after  the  ■rt'ar.  Since 
these  houses  deteriorate  rapidly,  within  a  few 
short  years  they  would  turn  into  ramshackle, 
unlivable  structures.  Perhaps  they  could  be 
sold  to  farmers  as  temporar}-  barns  and 
sheds,  or  sold  to  tourist  camps.  Permanent 
housing,  of  course,  nill  be  on  the  market. 
But  the  National  Housing  Agency  has  not 
yet  decided  how  it  will  be  sold. 

Army  trucks  and  jeeps  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  farmers  and  ex-servicemen.  A  few 
jeeps  have  already  been  sold,  but  no  more 
are  to  be  marketed  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Most  equipment  now  being  used  in  hospi- 
tals and  nurses'  quarters — such  as  tlie  regu- 
lation beds — will  have  no  civilian  use ;  much 
of  it  will  continue  to  be  urgently  needed  in 
veterans'  hospitals  after  the  war.  But  to  a 
certain  extent  such  articles  as  vacuum 
cleaners,  irons,  mixing  masters,  ironing 
boards,  juicers,  brooms,  mops,  linens,  drap- 
er}' and  curtains,  bookcases,  davenports,  and 
rugs  might  be  made  available  for  consumers. 

If  you're  merely  shopping  around  for  a 
bargain  you'd  better  not  apply  for  any  sur- 
plus goods.  The  Government  does  not  in- 
tend to  sell  them  at  cut-throat  prices  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  most  of  our  war 
goods  were  produced  at  a  relatively  high 
cost,  because  speed  was  necessary  and  labor 
was  paid  high  overtime.  The  Government, 
therefore,  is  holding  out  for  reasonable  re- 
turns. Secondly,  it  would  probably  disrupt 
our  civilian  economy  if  large  quantities  of 
surplus  goods  were  suddenly  dumped  on  the 
market  at  abnormally  low  prices. 

But  there  is  no  question  about  the  im- 
mediate surpluses  which  are  increasing  al- 
most daily  as  the  war  goes  on.  Early  in  the 
war,  our  officials  foresaw  these  surpluses, 
and  realized  that  some  method  of  getting  rid 
of  them  would  have  to  be  figured  out.  Sales 
are  now  occurring  constantly.  Only  a  frac- 
tion of  our  total  surplus  is  marketable.  Com- 
bat planes,  for  instance,  are  not  suited  to 
civilian  use.  Many  supplies  are  so  obsolete 
that  they  are  only  useful  as  scrap. 

The  Government  has  already  sold  thou- 
sands of  cases  of  corn,  carrots,  condensed 
milk,  orange  juice,  and  other  surplus  food. 
Large  numbers  of  airplanes  have  been 
placed  on  the  civilian  market.    Other  sur- 
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Everything  from  planes  fo  pea  soup  will  be  released  from  Government  stocks  after  the  v/ar  ends. 


plus  sales  literally  cover  ships  (small  ones) 
and  shoes  and  sealiny  wax.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  list  here  all  the  odds  and  ends 
of  consumer  commodities  that  have  been 
marketed  during  the  last  6  months. 

Exactly  how  are  our  wartime  surpluses 
being  marketed.^  Well,  the  method  of  their 
disposition  doesn't  vary  considerably  from 
ordinary  peacetime  sales.  The  Government 
is  trying  to  channel  them  back  into  the 
normal  distribution  outlets,  wherever  this  is 
possible.  The  chief  objective  of  present  sur- 
plus sales  policies  is  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
consumer  to  get  hold  of  the  particular  sur- 
plus product  he  may  happen  to  desire.  To 
insure  this,  surpluses  are  being  sold  in  small 
batches.  Take  land,  for  example.  Present 
surpluses  in  rural  acres  are  being  disposed 
of  in  family-sized  parcels.  When  land  is 
resold,  its  former  owners  get  first  chance  to 
buy  it  back. 

Surplus  foods  are  offered  to  the  original 
processor  for  distribution.  If  he  is  not  in- 
terested in  buying  them  back,  they  are  ad- 
vertised to  other  distributors.  Whenever 
any  particular  food  happens  to  be  in  sur- 
plus, the  War  Food  Administration  informs 
the  entire  trade  of  its  availability. 

Roughly  the  same  procedure  is  used  in 
marketing  other  surplus  civilian  consumer 
goods.  Wholesalers,  jobbers,  and  dealers  are 
automatically  placed  on  the  preferred  list 
for  these  commodities.  Lots  are  kept  as 
small  as  possible,  so  that  the  smaller  firms 
can  participate  in  relaying  surpluses  to  the 
consumer.  In  the  first  5  months  of  this  year, 
about  54  million  dollars'  worth  of  civilian 
goods  were  sold.  As  of  last  July  we  still 
had  230  million  dollars'  worth  on  hand. 

Some  planes  suitable  for  training  or  civil- 
ian use  are  already  being  sold.  There  may  be 
a  considerable  demand  for  the  smaller  type 
cf  airplane. 

Trucks  and  automotive  equipment  are  be- 


ing sold  in  areas  where  they  are  most 
needed.  So  far,  only  limited  numbers  of 
trucks  ha\e  been  resold,  but  they  have 
played  an  important  part  in  relieving  farm- 
ers in  desperate  need  of  trucks  to  move 
their  crops. 

These  policies,  which  are  making  it  pos- 
sible for  America  to  re-absorb  her  war  sur- 
pluses with  a  minimum  of  delay,  are  largely 
the  work  of  the  Surplus  War  Property  Ad- 
ministration. Its  job  is  mainly  one  of 
coordinating  the  disposal  activities  of  the 
various  Government  agencies  which  have 
jurisdiction  over  specific  products.  Let's 
take  a  look  at  the  SWPA's  operation,  and, 
incidentally,  at  the  concrete  steps  by  which 
a  surplus  product  gets  disposed  of. 

To  begin  with,  a  commodity  is  not  assumed 
to  be  in  surplus  until  it  is  officially  declared 
to  be  so  by  the  War  or  Navy  Department. 
It  is  then  reported  to  the  SWPA,  which  in 
turn  reports  it  to  the  appropriate  Govern- 
ment agency  for  resale.  The  Procurement 
Division  of  the  Treasury  is  charged  with  the 
ultimate  disposal  of  all  consumer  goods. 
The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
handles  capital  and  producers'  goods,  and 
certain  types  of  real  estate  and  airplanes. 
Surplus  foods  are,  naturally,  marketed 
through  the  War  Food  Administration.  The 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  has  responsibil- 
ity for  commercial  ships,  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment has  charge  of  warships. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  potential  dis- 
posal job  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration.  It  is  up  to  the 
FEA  to  see  to  it  that  all  our  foreign  sur- 
pluses find  markets  after  this  war  is  over. 
Probably  the  greater  part  of  our  post-war 
surpluses  are  now  in  military  depots  at  vari- 
ous points  on  the  globe.  Officials  do  not 
expect  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
these  foreign  surpluses  will  be  shipped  back 
home.   There  will  be  no  market  here  for 


many  of  them,  and  others  could  not  be  re- 
sold at  a  price  which  would  cover  their 
ocean  freight.  For  the  most  part,  these 
surpluses  will  be  concentrated  in  England, 
and  in  northwest  Europe,  from  France  to 
Norway.  They  will  also  occur  in  many 
Mediterranean  countries,  in  India  and 
Burma,  in  the  South  Pacific  Islands,  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  in  South  America. 

All  these  are  good  strategic  locations,  for 
they  are  located  close  to  countries  badly  in 
need  of  relief.  Since,  under  the  policies  of 
UNRRA,  member  nations  are  free  to  con- 
tribute goods  instead  of  money  for  relief 
purposes,  FEA  will  probably  ship  a  great 
many  of  our  foreign  surpluses  to  devastated 
countries.  It  is  estimated  right  now  that  the 
most  urgent  relief  requirements  will  be  for 
food,  fertilizer,  farm  equipment,  transport 
facilities,  medicines,  soap,  and  clothing. 
Practically  all  these  products  will  be  under 
Army  tarpaulin  when  the  war  ends. 

Our  wartime  housing  facilities  will  be 
disposed  of  through  the  National  Housing 
Agency.  Over  half  of  the  houses  built  by 
the  Government  for  war  workers  are  only 
temporary  structures  and,  under  the  terms 
of  the  Lanham  Act,  must  be  torn  down 
within  2  years  after  the  war  ends.  All  per- 
manent housing  will  be  put  on  the  market 
as  soon  as  peace  arrives.  The  Lanham  Act, 
provides  that  these  houses  shall  be  disposed 
of  through  a  special  committee  within  the 
NHA,  at  a  fair  price. 

During  the  last  war,  we  had  no  advance 
planning  for  the  disposal  of  surpluses.  As 
a  result,  both  industry  and  the  Government 
were  unprepared.  Distribution  facilities  be- 
came clogged.  Prices  shot  up.  Consumers 
turned  into  speculators  overnight,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  surplus  goods  "dirt  cheap." 

This  time,  we  have  made  a  good  start  on 
the  surplus  problem.  No  matter  who  you 
are,  you  have  a  stake  in  the  program. 
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Onions  are  once  more  abundant.  Because 
of  the  heavy  supplies  of  northern  and 
western  onions  reaching  the  nnarkets  and 
because  of  a  shortage  of  adequate  com- 
mercial storage  space,  the  WFA  is  asking 
consumers  to  buy  their  winter's  needs  now 
and  store  them  in  their  own  cellars,  pan- 
tries, or  attics.  Select  good,  fully  dried 
onions,  keep  in  a  dry  place  at  temperatures 
ranging  from  32°  to  55°  F.,  and  provide 
free  clrcula+ion  of  air. 

1,768,968  electric  irons  lead  the  parade  of 
durable  goods  that  will  reappear  on  the 
market  since  production  was  suspended  in 
1942.  In  cooperation  with  the  OPA  and 
WPB,  20  manufacturers  have  agreed  to 
market  the  new  irons  at  no  change  from 
the  March  1942  prices.  The  irons  to  be 
manufactured  represent  a  well-balanced 
production  in  the  low-  and  middle-priced 
brackets,  with  retail  prices  for  the  auto- 
matic type  Iron  ranging  from  $5.70  to 
$11.70.  Two  nonautomatic  types  will  also 
be  manufactured  at  a  price  range  of  $5.30 
to  $7.60.  The  retail  price  will  Include 
Federal  excise  tax  and  will  appear  on  a 
statement  attached  to  the  Iron.  The  state- 
ment also  will  give  the  make  or  brand  name 
and  the  model  number. 

High  incomes,  war  bond  savings,  and  large 
demands  for  consumer  durable  goods  can 
lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  Inflation  that 
followed  on  the  collapse  of  the  German 
Army  in  1918.  in  order  to  avoid  the  "bit- 
ter mistakes  of  1918-19,"  the  OPA  has 
announced  these  general  principles: 

First,  the  cost  of  living  will  continue  to 
be  held  tightly  in  check;  second,  products 
available  during  the  war  will  be  priced 
according  to  present  OPA  standards;  third, 
new  items  coming  back  into  production 
will  be  promptly  priced,  either  specifically 
for  each  company  or  on  an  industry-wide 
basis;  fourth,  pricing  methods  will  be  ad- 
justed from  time  to  time  to  fit  changing 
conditions;  and  fifth,  price  control  and  rent 
control  must  be  in  effect  as  long  as  they 
are  needed.  If  price  control  should  appear 
to  be  no  longer  needed  on  any  group  of 
commodities,  it  will  be  Immediately  re- 
moved. In  general,  the  OPA  pricing  policy 
will  try  to  be  such  as  to  encourage  the 
fullest  possible  production  of  goods  and 
services  at  the  lowest  possible  price  to 
consumers. 

An  expected  shortage  of  6,000,000  tons 
of  anthracite  means  that  householders  will 
have  to  start  now  to  conserve  their  share 
of  the  reduced  supplies.  Delay  in  starting 
furnaces  in  the  fall  and  willingness  to  bear 


slight  chilliness  in  the  mornings  and  eve- 
nings will  go  far  toward  making  up  for  re- 
ductions In  fuel  quotas.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  save  coal  is  to  postpone  starting 
central  heating  plants  until  the  tempera- 
ture remains  consistently  below  65°  F. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  its  most 

recent  retail  price  survey  of  more  than  150 
stores  In  21  large  cities,  has  found  that 
shortages  of  cotton  clothing,  cotton  yard 
goods,  and  cotton  household  supplies  con- 
tinue. Lov/-prIced  goods  are  scarce  and 
where  supplies  are  available  they  are  often 
in  medium-  to  high-priced  lines.  The  most 
widespread  and  acute  shortages  were  in 
men's  and  boys'  underwear,  men's  work 
clothing.  Infants'  clothing,  percale  yard 
goods,  and  sheets  and  pillowcases. 

A  welcome  follow-up  to  this  gloomy  news 
is  the  announcement  by  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  that  a  special  program  for  the 
production  of  essential  civilian  cotton  knit 
wearing  apparel  has  been  Initiated.  Under 
the  program  three  types  of  cotton  knit 
wear  will  be  produced:  Hosiery  for  In- 
fants, children,  boys,  and  men;  infants'  and 
children's  underwear  and  sleeping  gar- 
ments; and  women's  tuckstltch  underwear. 
Priorities  assistance  will  be  granted  to 
manufacturers  for  obtaining  cotton  yarns 
used  In  the  production  of  these  Items.  A 
manufacturer  receiving  authorization  to 
participate  In  the  program  will  be  required 
to  produce  Items  within  the  same  price 
ranges  as  the  goods  he  produced  during 
the  third  quarter  of  1942. 

Already  under  way  is  a  customer-grocer 
educational  campaign  designed  to  make 
definite  ceiling  price  information  available 
to  more  consumers.  The  program,  a  joint 
cooperative  endeavor  of  OPA  and  the 
leading  trade  associations,  will  continue 
through  December  6nd  is  one  that  all  con- 
sumers will  want  to  have  a  share  in.  The 
November  Issue  of  Consumers'  Guide  will 
carry  a  full  report  on  the  program  and 
how  you  can  help  put  it  across. 

Vitamin  C  need  not  be  absent  from  the 
family  diet  because  of  a  shortage  of  citrus 
fruit.  According  to  latest  WFA  allocation, 
for  both  fresh  and  processed  citrus  fruit, 
for  the  period  July  I,  1944,.  to  June  30, 
1945,  substantially  more  is  expected  to  be 
available  to  civilians  than  was  allocated 
last  year.  This  means  that  from  the  total 
allocable  supplies,  civilians  will  receive 
about  12.7  billion  pounds,  approximately 
S  percent  more  than  last  year. 

School  lunches  and  war  plant  lunch  boxes 


benefited  by  the  addition  of  17  processed 
foods  to  the  point-free  list  on  September 
!  7.  Lunch-box  items  now  point-free  in- 
clude all  varieties  of  jams,  jellies,  and  fruit 
butters.  Mothers  of  small  children  will  hail 
the  release  of  baby  foods  from  the  ration 
list.  Other  items  on  the  "free"  list  are 
canned  vegetables,  including  asparagus, 
fresh  lima  beans,  corn,  peas,  pumpkin  or 
squash,  and  mixed  vegetables.  Baked 
beans,  tomato  sauce,  tomato  paste,  tomato 
pulp  or  puree,  and  soups  were  also  re- 
leased from  rationing. 

To  homeowners  and  farmers  WPB  released 
a  half  billion  board  feet  of  lumber  which 
has  been  accumulating  In  distributors' 
yards  and  which  is  not  adaptable  to  war 
uses.  This  lumber  may  be  sold  by  dis- 
tributors until  December  3  I ,  without  prior- 
ity or  special  authorization  up  to  the 
amount  of  one-third  of  the  distributor's 
September  I,  1944,  lumber  inventory.  It 
Is  primarily  intended  for  maintenance  and 
repairs;  but  some  new  building,  such  as 
barn  replacement,  will  be  allowed. 

CONSUMER  CALENDAR 

Processed  Foods — Blue  Stamps  A-8 
through  Z-8,  and  A-5  through  L-5, 
valid  indefinitely.  Blue  tokens  now 
out  of  use  as  of  October  1 . 

Rationed  Meats,  Fats,  Etc.  —  Red 

stannps  A-8  through  Z-8,  and  A-5 
through  G-5,  valid  indefinitely.  Red 
tokens  nnay  be  used  as  change. 

Sugar — Stannps  30,  31,  32,  and  33, 
valid  indefinitely,  each  for  5  pounds 
of  sugar.  Sugar  stamp  40,  worth  5 
pounds  of  sugar  for  home  canning, 
valid  through  February  28,  1945. 

Shoes — Airplane  stamps  I  and  2, 
valid  Indefinitely. 

Fuel  Oil — Period  4  and  5  coupons, 
carried  over  from  last  year's  ration, 
valid  throughout  the  present  heating 
year.  Period  I  coupon,  good  in  all 
areas. 

Fat  Salvage — Every  pound  of  v/aste 
kitchen  fat  is  worth  two  red  points 
and  4  cents. 

Gasoline — Coupons  A- II  good  for 
3  gallons  in  Eastern  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Outside  this 
area  A- 1  3  good  for  4  gallons. 
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GUIDE  POSTS 


Eat  Them  Fresh 

Now  is  the  time  to  think  about  storing 
your  Victory  Garden  carrots  for  the  winter. 
Winter  storage  tests  of  carrots  in  Colorado 
showed  that  they  keep  best  when  topped  and 
cither  buried  in  moist  soil  below  the  frost 
line  or  packed  in  tight,  moisture-resistant 
containers  in  a  storage  room  at  temperatures 
ranging  from  32°  to  40°  F.  To  hold  their 
vitamin  C,  carrots  must  be  kept  both  cold 
and  moist. 

Another  way  of  storing  their  valuable  vita- 
min A,  and  receiving  the  benefit  of  their 
considerable  amounts  of  vitamin  C,  is  to  eat 
them  raw  and  fresh  from  the  garden.  Ma- 
ture carrots  are  richer  in  vitamins  and  flavor 
than  young,  tender  "baby"  carrots.  Over- 
cooking dissolves  most  of  their  vitamin  C 
content  but  not  their  vitamin  A.  Couple 
vitamin  economy  with  dollar  economy  and 
store  your  carrots  right  ^ 


Aussies  Supply  Yanks'  Chow  Line 

One-fifth  of  Australia's  total  war  expendi- 
ture comes  under  the  heading  "Reciprocal 
Lend-Lease  to  U.  S."  Ninety-five  percent  of 
the  food  used  by  our  armed  forces  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  is  supplied  by  Australia. 
This  food  bill  totals  2  hundred  million  dol- 
lars. Costs  amounting  to  $157,000,000 
more  include  clothing,  transportation,  and 
other  services  and  commodities  for  the 
Yanks.  Our  boys  are  liking  this  good  treat- 
ment, the  country,  and  people  "down  under" 
so  well  that  it  is  possible,  when  the  war 
ends,  some  of  them  may  respond  to  Aus- 
tralia's welcome  mat,  put  out  for  new  citi- 
zens, and  settle  down  for  good  on  her  wide 
frontiers. 


Danger — Dyed  in  the  Wool! 

If  you  use  hair  dyes  to  accent  your  color- 
ing, insist  on  a  patch  test  24  hours  before 
the  beauty  operator  applies  the  dye — which 
may  be  a  coal-tar  product.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration- warns  that  25  out  of 
every  1,000  persons  are  hypersensitive  (al- 
lergic) to  the  first  application  of  the  dye; 
and  that  25  more  will  sooner  or  later  ac- 
quire hypersensitivity,  if  they  continue  using 
it.  If  a  person  is  allergic,  the  small  amount 
applied  as  a  test  will  usually  cause  redness 
or  itching  within  24  hours. 

In  a  recent  survey  covering  1 2  beauty  par- 
lors, a  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in- 
spector found  that  an  average  of  1,000  hair- 
dyeing  operations  were  made  by  them  each 
year.  Only  2  of  the  12  beauty  parlors  gave 
the  patch  test  to  all  customers  before  each 
retouching.  Patrons  should  ask  to  see  the 
label  on  the  dye  used.  If  it  contains  a  "cau- 
tion" statement,  insist  that  a  proper  patch  test 
be  made  24  hours  before  the  hair  is  dyed  or 
retouched.  Only  the  patch  test  will  tell! 


First  Come,  First  Go 

Promote  your  baby  from  the  three-cornered 
pants  to  the  regular  pants  class — -or  the  dia- 
per service  man  may  have  to  leave  you  in 
the  lurch.  Heavy  autumn  demands  are  ex- 
pected to  exceed  the  capacity  of  diaper  ser- 
vice companies  which  have  been  asked  by 
the  textile  maintenance  service  industries  ad- 
visory committee  of  WPB  to  meet  the  needs 
of  hospitals  and  new  babies  first,  and  to 
discontinue  calling  at  the  homes  of  custom- 
ers who  have  been  receiving  their  services 
over  the  longest  periods. 


Soldiers'  Return 

(Concluded  on  page  }) 

picture  that  the  G.I.'s  won't  be  swept  off 
their  feet. 

Also  the  American  Legion  magazine  in 
its  September  issue  advises  veterans  with  a 
yen  for  farming,  but  no  experience,  to  work 
for  a  year  or  two  as  farm  hands  before  they 
plunk  down  their  cash  to  buy  farms. 

For  the  veteran  who  does  want  to  go 
into  farming,  agricultural  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  local  citizens  are  being 
set  up  on  a  county  basis  to  work  with  the 
county  agricultural  agent  in  supplying  ex- 
servicemen  with  facts  about  general  condi- 
tions and  opportunities  in  the  community 
as  well  as  particular  farms  for  sale  or  rent. 

Such  are  the  problems  of  the  veteran — 
which  call  for  action  in  all  the  cities  and 
towns  and  on  the  farms  of  America.  They 
are  problems  which  all  citizens  have  the 
opportunity,  privilege,  and  obligation  to 
help  meet  in  the  best  interests  of  service- 
men and  the  Nation. 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday— Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.C.       12:15  p.  m.  EWT 

11:15  a.  m.  CWT 

10:15  a.  m.  MWT 
9:15  a.  m.  PWT 

Drama-Hiations,  interviews,  questions  and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.    Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you  by  the 

WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 


Looking  For  Information? 

Residents  of  small  towns  interested  in  con- 
ducting a  post-war  job  survey  can  get  in- 
structions and  technical  assistance  by  writing 
the  Agricultural  Economics  Department  of 
their  State  Agricultural  College  or  the  Agri- 
cultural-Industrial Committee,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

In  larger  towns,  individuals  and  firms  who 
want  to  promote  Community  Action  for 
Post-war  Jobs  and  Profits  are  advised  to  con- 
tact the  Local  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment. The  name  of  the  local  CED 
chairman  can  be  obtained  from  the  nearest 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  field  office. 
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Will  you  share 
strategic  foods? 


Lee  Marshall 

Director,  Office  of  Distribution 


DAILY  from  the  fighting  fronts  come  an- 
nouncements of  new  allied  advances  and 
new  victories.  At  home,  production  and  dis- 
tribution restrictions,  imposed  during  the 
first  years  of  the  war,  are  gradually  being 
removed.  In  general,  we  can  say  that  wher- 
ever feasible,  restraints  on  the  civilian  mar- 
ket have  been  lifted  just  as  soon  as  they  no 
longer  are  of  importance  to  allied  victory. 

But  just  because  some  strategic  materials 
have  been  released  for  use  in  the  production 
of  civilian  goods  or  because  some  foods  have 
been  made  ration  free,  we  cannot  assume  or 
expect  similar  relaxation  on  all  other  mate- 
rials and  all  other  foods.  The  war  is  not 
over.  So  long  as  there  is  a  single  area  domi- 
nated by  the  enemy  there  wiJl  be  need  for 
strategic  materials  and  strategic  foods.  Cer- 
tain types  of  material  and  certain  types  of 
food  will  continue  to  be  in  short  supply 
compared  with  the  demands. 

I  know  that  you,  recognizing  the  direct 
war  need  for  meat  and  dairy  products,  sugar, 
and  other  strategic  foods,  will  continue  to 
give  the  food-sharing  program  your  support. 

The  good  news  from  the  war  theaters 
and  the  generally  good  food  supply  which 
has  existed  during  the  last  4  months,  how- 
ever, have  led  some  consumers  to  assume 


that  food  is  no  longer  a  weapon  of  war  and 
that  the  market  place  has  returned  to  nor- 
mal. These  same  consumers  are  surprised  to 
find  that  their  grocers  are  out  of,  say,  canned 
fish,  or  that  canned  fruits  carry  very  high 
ration  points.  They  expect  that  as  our  armies 
advance  the  situation  at  home  should  reflect 
these  advances;  that  each  day  the  civilian 
food  supply  should  be  one  step  closer  to 
peacetime  levels.  For  instance,  they  point  to 
the  victory  over  enemy  submarines  in  the 
Caribbean  area  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  wonder  why  it  is  still  necessary  to  ration 
sugar  and  why  it  has  become  difficult  at 
times  to  buy  at  one  time  and  at  one  store  all 
the  sugar  for  which  they  have  ration  stamps. 

Remembering  only  the  submarine  vic- 
tories, they  have  forgotten  the  rest  of  the 
sugar  story:  the  increased  need  for  sugar 
and  sugar  products  in  wartime — to  conserve 
as  much  as  possible  of  this  year's  bountiful 
food  production  and,  even  more  important, 
to  meet  the  high  demand  for  sugar  in  the 
manufacturing  of  synthetic  rubber,  explo- 
sives, hand  grenades,  plastics,  and  other  war 
materials.  These  needs  will  continue  as  long 
as  there  is  a  war  to  be  won. 

They  also  forget  the  shortages  in  labor 
and  transportation  to  handle  these  increased 


demands,  particularly  when  related  to  the 
amounts  of  sugar  already  distributed  during 
the  first  8  months  of  1944.  Consumption  of 
sugar  in  the  United  States  during  this  period 
was  more  than  450,000  tons  higher  than  for 
the  same  period  in  1943.  In  addition,  the 
equivalent  of  approximately  900,000  tons  of 
sugar  has  been  needed  in  the  form  of  high- 
test  molasses  for  the  manufacture  of  indus- 
trial alcohol  for  the  synthetic  rubber  pro- 
gram and  the  other  direct  war  needs  stated 
above.  Total  consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  for  all  uses,  therefore,  is  cur- 
rently higher  than  it  was  in  peacetime. 

To  make  maximum  use  of  this  year's  pro- 
duction, large  quantities  of  sugar  have  been 
distributed  for  the  preserving  of  the  large 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops  by  both  commer- 
cial and  home  canners.  Extra  sugar  was 
granted  condensed  milk  manufacturers  in 
order  to  obtain  full  utilization  of  the  supply 
of  milk  during  the  summer  flush  period. 
The  abundant  supply  of  eggs  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  called  for  increased  allot- 
ments of  sugar  for  freezing  of  egg  yolks 
and  for  use  in  the  production  of  commer- 
cial foods  containing  eggs. 

Normally,  users  in  the  Middle  West 
and  Far  West  get  a  good  portion  of  their 
sugar  from  nearby  beet  sugar  plants,  but  the 
smaller  than  usual  1943  beet  sugar  crop 
meant  that  they  had  to  rely  heavily  on  sup- 
plies from  the  Atlantic  coast.  For  a  few 
months  consumers  must  be  ready  to  conserve 
their  supply  until  the  plants  in  the  Middle 
West  and  Far  West  get  into  full  production 
again  this  winter.  At  that  time,  too,  the  new 
cane  sugar  crops  in  Louisiana  and  Florida 
will  come  into  production. 

Sugar  is  a  "strategic"  food.  It  will  remain 
so  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Other  foods 
are  equally  important  to  final  victory.  Civil- 
ians have  proved  that  they  are  willing  to 
share  with  their  negihbors  the  available  sup- 
ply of  sugar,  butter,  cheese,  meat,  and  other 
products.  The  total  supply  of  food  available 
to  civilians  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
adequate — but  only  because  civilians  have 
understood  and  will  continue  to  understand 
the  "strategic"  importance  of  food. 
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Spenders  can  be  choosers 

When  any  consumer  goods  come  on 
the  market  you  can  get  your  money's 
worth.  Here's  how 


RECENTLY  a  Bible  publishing  house  put 
out  a  metal-covered  Bible  and  prayer  book, 
claiming  the  books  were  capable  of  affording 
ser\'icemen  protection  against  bullets.  The 
claims  were,  of  course,  misleading.  It  is 
obvious  that  large  numbers  of  the  buying 
public  might  have  been  taken  in,  to  their 
own  sorrow  and  to  the  detriment  of  honest, 
competing  Bible  publishers,  had  not  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  charged  the  firm 
with  misrepresentation  and  brought  the  case 
up  for  corrective  action. 

This  is  a  colorful  but  small  sample  of  the 
services  that  are  constantly  being  rendered, 
to  trade  and  consumers  alike,  by  the  Federal 
regulatory  agencies. 

In  another  instance  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  won  a  case  in  court,  on  May 
19,  1944,  against  a  company  selling  calcium 
pantothenate  vitamins,  which  purported  to 
supply  a  vitamin  deficiency  in  diets  of  peo- 
ple whose  hair  turned  gray.  This  Govern- 
ment agency,  after  6  months  of  investigation, 
proved  that  the  claims  of  the  company 
were  false.  Thus,  a  large  and  eagerly  be- 
lieving public  was  saved  from  further  ex- 
ploitation by  false  claims  of  an  unscrupulous 
business  concern. 

The  fact  that  there  are  such  Government 
regulatorj'^  agencies  watching  over  our  wel- 
fare gives  us  a  feeling  of  security.  But  we 
shouldn't  relax  completely.  As  long  as  there 
are  dollars  to  spend  the  consumer  will  have 
to  take  responsibility  for  his  purchases — and 
be  wary. 

For  example,  Maurice  M.  Goldman  in  his 
book  You  'Pay  and  You  Pay  tells  of  a  young 
man  and  his  girl  who  were  walking  down- 
town and  saw,  in  a  furniture  store  window, 
a  sign  which  read  "Get  Married  for  S2!" 
The  young  couple  went  into  the  store  and 
found  they  could  buy  §300  worth  of  furni- 
ture with  52  down  and  S2  a  week.  They 
bought  it.  Then,  after  nearly  3  years  of 
paying,  the  couple  went  down  to  the  store, 
with  the  last  $2,  and  discovered  that  far 
from  having  paid  off  the  debt,  they  had 
increased  it  a  little.   In  the  contract — ^which 


the  couple  hadn't  read — they  had  agreed  to 
pay  3  percent  interest  a  month  on  the  un- 
paid balance.  That  §2  a  week  did  not 
cover  the  interest!  But  there  was  no  hear- 
ing for  this  case.  It  was  installment  buy- 
ing legally  contracted. 

Between  trade  and  consumers  and  the  small 
group  of  unscrupulous  money-baiters  stand 
Government  regulatory  agencies,  such  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  eliminating  un- 
fair business  practices  through  false  adver- 
tising and  misrepresentation  of  products,  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  safe- 
guarding the  welfare  and  lives  of  consumers 
by  requiring  labels  to  contain  accurate  thera- 
peutic claims,  adequate  directions  and  warn- 
ings, accurate  statements  of  quantity  and  in- 
gredients, and  containers  to  be  formed  or 
filled  without  deception.  Still,  consumer 
traps  flourish  outside  the  province  of  such 
agencies — and  outside  the  law  as  well. 

The  natural  reaction  of  one  who  has  lost 
money  is  to  cry,  "There  ought  to  be  a  k\K 


against  it!"  There  are  a  great  many  laws 
designed  to  prevent  people  from  being  de- 
frauded and  to  punish  those  guilt}^  of  fraud- 
ulent methods.  But  there  is  no  law  that  can 
prevent  ill-advised  purchases  by  those  who 
are  willing  to  take  the  chance  of  buying 
blindly — nor  will  there  ever  be  one. 

"Blind  buying"  isn't  limited  to  contracts 
containing  hidden  interest  charges,  or  to 
buying  goods  without  reading  the  labels. 
It  includes  buying  without  thought  of  actual 
need  of  budgeting  of  money.  The  Ameri- 
can doUar  today  is  worth  about  78.8  cents 
because  there  are  few^r  goods  on  the  market 
than  can  meet  the  tremendous  demand  for 
them.  Needless  buying  will  deflate  it  even 
further. 

During  the  post-war  period  of  the  last 
war,  the  dollar  came  to  buy  only  44  cents' 
worth  of  goods  or  services.  Prices  were  so 
high  that  buyers'  strikes  paralyzed  some 
trades. 

Sut  what  can  the  consmnec  actually  do 
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to  keep  prices  down  and  to  keep  or  raise 
his  own  individual  standard  of  living  in 
the  post-war  period  ? 

First  of  all,  he  can  buy  only  what  he 
needs.  This  will  help  keep  down  inflation, 
and  is  good  buymanship  in  any  situation. 
He  has  had  good  wartime  experience  in 
planning.  Scarcities  have  forced  him  to 
balance  food  points;  to  learn  how  to  con- 
serve shoes  and  clothes;  and  to  restrict 
himself  in  credit  buying.  The  consumer 
has  also  carried  his  purchases  with  him,  thus 
reducing  distribution  costs.  If  he  will  con- 
tinue using  these  buying  skills  in  the  less 
stringent  period  of  peace,  inflation  will  not 
follow  the  pattern  of  past  wars.  And  the 
consumer  will  stay  within  his  budget.  If  he 
has  a  budget. 

Budgeting  is  the  heart  of  planned  spend- 
ing— a  plan  that  a  consumer  can  adopt  for 
the  coming  months  when  all  sorts  of  post- 
war models,  now  being  prophesied,  will 
tempt  him.  Budgeting  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  making  an  elaborate  schedule  of  ex- 
penditures and  keeping  detailed  records. 
But  putting  a  budget  down  on  paper  has 
the  advantage  of  allowing  one  to  see  all  ex- 
penditures in  relation  to  each  other  and  to 
the  income. 

Putting  a  budget  on  paper  encourages 
precise  monthly  estimates,  and  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  pay  large  bills  which  come  due  only 
once  or  twice  a  year.  A  reserve  fund  set 
aside  to  meet  such  occasional  bills  as  insur- 
ance, car  license,  interest  on  mortgage, 
property  and  income  taxes  may  mean  the 
difference  between  living  within  one's  in- 
come or  borrowing  and  paying  interest. 

After  budgeting,  the  next  consumer  rule 
deals  with  the  actual  buying  of  any  com- 
modity and  making  the  payment  with  credit, 
if  cash  is  not  available.  Choosing  the  prod- 
uct to  fit  the  need,  requires  not  only  recog- 
nition of  price  but  also  knowledge  of  quality 


and  the  meaning  of  grades  and  standards. 
Federal  regulatory  agencies,  the  courts,  and 
trade  groups  can  see  to  it  that  honest  inform- 
ative labels  appear  on  merchandise.  But  only 
the  individual  buyer  can  make  himself  read 
the  label  and  know  what  it  means. 

And  when  standards  that  have  been  re- 
laxed during  the  war  on  certain  goods  are 
reinstated — at  the  public's  demand — along 
with  many  which  have  been  raised  to  meet 
Army,  Navy,  or  Government  war  purchase 
specifications,  it  will  take  added  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  consumer  to  know  them,  and 
to  shop  until  he  finds  them.  Consumer  de- 
mand changes  the  complexion  of  any  market. 

With  the  return  of  peace,  installment  buy- 
ing may  again  encourage  many  to  assume 
too  great  a  burden  of  installment  payments, 
and  it  may  encourage  inflationary  buying. 
A  wartime  regulation  was  formulated  to  aid 
in  preventing  inflation.  It  has  dealt  with  the 
length  of  time  charge  accounts  may  run,  with 
installment  purchases,  and  single  payment 
loans  to  consumers.  But  if  consumers  buy 
according  to  need  and  budget,  credit  buying 
will  not  be  abused.  Buying  on  time  has 
enabled  Americans  to  have  homes,  cars,  fur- 
niture, appliances — even  babies — and  is  re- 
sponsible in  part  for  the  many  conveniences 
and  high  standards  of  living  the  average 
American  has  today.  It  is  only  when  he 
loses  sight  of  the  inevitable  day  of  reckon- 
ing or  when  he  fails  to  realize  that  high 
carrying  charges — usually  disguised  as  the 
time-honored  6  percent — are  attached  to 
credit  that  he  abuses  this  method. 

It  is  up  to  the  consumer,  then,  to  be 
master  of  his  buying  and  his  pocketbook 
when  reconversion  begins.  He  will  have 
protection  in  the  form  of  Government  reg- 
ulatory aids.  But  even  here,  he  can  help 
himself.  With  regard  to  establishing  food 
standards,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion officials  stress  the  desirability  of  more 
widely  spread  public  interest  and  participa- 


tion in  setting  standards.  They  point  out 
that  the  method  of  establishing  these  stand- 
ards is  one  of  the  most  democratic  things  in 
Government,  inasmuch  as  the  industries  con- 
cerned and  the  general  public  are  invited  to 
work  with  the  Government  agencies  in  for- 
mulating the  food  standards  to  be  adopted. 

General  public  interest  is  a  vital  factor 
in  the  enforcement  of  laws  to  protect  con- 
sumers and  to  maintain  fair  trade  practices. 
This  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  recalled 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's 
funds  last  year  permitted  the  hiring  of  only 
about  200  inspectors  for  the  tremendous  job 
of  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  all  the  food, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics  sold.  If  the  public,  too, 
is  on  the  alert,  consumers  can  be  eyes  and 
ears  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration's  inspectors. 

Occasionally,  however,  well-meaning  in- 
dividuals who  are  eager  to  be  helpful  but 
have  a  misconception  about  facilities  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  merely  send 
in  samples  with  a  letter  asking  "What  is  in 
this.''"  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
isn't  equipped  to  analyze  just  everything  that 
comes  along  and  a  sample  without  addi- 
tional information  is  no  good  to  them.  It 
is  very  helpful  to  supply  the  Administra- 
tion with  complete  information  about  prod- 
ucts which  would  warrant  an  investigation. 

The  same  goes  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  And  when  an  individual  or 
firm  brings  a  complaint  before  the  Commis- 
sion, upon  which  an  action  is  taken,  the 
original  complainant  remains  anonymous. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  theory  that  the  Com- 
mission is  taking  remedial  action  in  the 
interest  of  public  welfare. 

Keeping  up  fair  trade  standards,  thus,  is 
not  only  a  concern  alike  of  business  and 
consumers,  it  is  also  a  continuous  job  which 
individual  producers,  distributors,  and  con- 
sumers should  see  is  done  effectively  today 
and  tomorrow.  That's  democracy  in  action! 


Consumers  have  their  say  at  public  hearings  on  food  standards 
to  be  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 


Check  and  double  check.  This  inspector  is  on  the  job  at  a  cannery 
which  has  WFA  continuous  inspection. 
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TODAY  at  Edwards  &  Co.,  Norwalk,  Conn., 

they  are  turning  out  electrical  signaling  de- 
vices that  give  the  general  alarm  when  a 
submarine  is  sighted..  Here  bells,  push  but- 
tons, and  signal  systems  are  made  proof 
against  any  weather  conditions  that  might 
harass  a  ship,  airplane,  or  tank.  At  the  Ed- 
wards plant  they  are  also  turning  out  facili- 
ties— a  kitchen  and  a  cafeteria — to  feed  the 
600  employees. 

In  order  to  extend  communication  among 
nations  and  among  armies  and  cities  the 
General  Cable  Corporation  Plant  at  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  has  trebled  its  output  of 
wires  and  cables.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
trebled  its  feeding  facilities  for  the  workers 
who  roll  out  these  communication  lines.  At 
another  point  along  the  Jersey  shore  a  lux- 
ury liner  is  getting  its  interior  overhauled  to 
accommodate  men  and  supplies  scheduled 
to  move  to  foreign  shores.  Facilities  for 
feeding  the  welders,  carpenters,  and  elec- 
tricians were  also  overhauled.  Now  a  "chow- 
mobile,"  the  restaurant  on  wheels,  drives 
right  up  to  the  dock  with  hot,  nutritious 
meals. 

The  industrial  plants  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  subma- 
rine factories  that  once  turned  out  yachts, 
and  the  erstwhile  ladies'  garment  plant,  now 
creating  the  latest  styles  in  jungle  attire,  all 
tell  the  same  story.  It's  a  story  of  iiKreased 


attention  to  the  health  and  continued  pro- 
duction ability  of  the  workers.  An  impor- 
tant remodeling  job  has  been  done  on  the 
basic  matter  of  feeding  the  human  body. 
It's  evident  in  the  restaurants,  lunchrooms, 
and  snack  bars  of  plants  having  the  most 
highly  efl&cient  workers.  Approximately  nine 
million  industrial  workers  are  now  able  to 
obtain  well-balanced  meals  on  the  job. 

In  other  words,  the  conversion  to  war 
was  not  limited  to  machines.  The  new  pat- 
terns in  industrial  feeding  stand  out  as  an 
essential  factor  in  the  "miracle  of  war  pro- 
duction." During  the  war  period  it  has 
been  recognized  that  not  only  must  the  fan- 
tastic machine  which  turns  out  the  wonders 
of  radar  be  provided  with  the  best  materials, 
but  the  man  behind  the  machine  must  also 
be  treated  with  the  same  attention  to  the 
ingredients  that  further  his  production. 

Before  the  war  had  progressed  very  far, 
it  became  evident  that  there  was  one  par- 
ticular ingredient  necessary  for  continued 
high  output.  .  That  ingredient  was  food — 
not  the  food  gulped  down  at  the  corner  bar 
and  grills  and  not  an  inadequate  two-sand- 
wich-and -coffee -home -packed  lunch,  but 
food  balanced  in  proportions,  plentiful  in 
amount,  served  attractively,  under  sanitary 
conditions,  and  at  a  place  not  too  far  from 
the  job. 

In  this  war,  labor,  management,  and  Gov- 


ernment have  learned  that  a  machine  is  no 
better  than  the  man  running  it  nor  is  the 
man  better  than  the  food  he  eats.  They  have 
learned  that  of  the  many  factors  influencing 
the  productivity  of  an  industrial  worker, 
there  is  hardly  one  more  telling  than  diet. 
Odd  eating  hours,  poor  facilities,  high 
prices,  a  diet  low  in  vitamins,  minerals,  or 
any  of  the  other  nutrients  can  perceptibly 
cut  down  the  number  of  parachutes  a  worker 
can  inspect  in  one  day  or  the  cartons  of 
Army  "K"  rations  he  can  load  on  a  freight 
car.  Along  with  decreased  production  goes 
job  dissatisfaction  so  that  the  worker  stays 
off  the  job  more  frequently  or  moves  from 
one  job  to  another  on  small  pretexts.  An 
inadequate  daily  diet  is  often  the  cause  of 
accidents,  and  it  increases  susceptibility  to 
colds,  fatigue,  headaches,  and  other  minor 
ills  that  keep  him  home. 

Even  as  the  demands  of  an  army  that 
traveled  by  air,  by  sea,  and  by  land  called 
for  almost  total  conversion  of  American 
factories,  so  the  need  to  keep  men  and 
women  healthy  and  strong  enough  to  take 
the  strain  of  accelerated  production  called 
for  new  methods  in  the  treatment  of  work- 
ers. It  soon  became  evident  that  the  dis- 
locations of  war,  the  removal  of  individuals 
and  families  to  new  production  areas,  and 
the  pressure  of  overtime  were  exerting  too 
heavy  a  strain  on  workers.  Absenteeism, 
labor  turn-over,  poor  morale,  low  produc- 
tion, and  frequent  accidents  were  the  result. 

Scientists  knew  that  one  way  to  lick  these 
results  was  through  food.  A  report  made  by 
the  National  Research  Council,  on  "The 
Food  and  Nutrition  of  Industrial  Workers 
in  Wartime,"  stated  that  "Conditions,  such 
as  illness,  increased  working  hours,  extremes 
of  temperature  to  which  workers  are  fre- 
quently exposed,  speed-up  of  work,  insuffi- 
cient rest,  etc.,  which  increase  energy  con- 
sumption, produce  a  proportionate  increase 
in  the  body's  nutritional  requirements." 

These  increased  food  requirements,  to- 
gether with  the  poor  eating  habits  of  many 
of  the  workers  in  defense  plants,  the  inade- 
quacy of  private  and  public  feeding  facilities 
in  over-crowded  production  centers,  and  the 
mushroom  growth  of  small  and  frequently 
unsanitary  lunchrooms  and  beer  joints  at 
the  entrances  of  the  manufacturing  plants 
all  pointed  up  the  need  for  food-on-the-job. 

The  Research  Council  recommended  that: 
"Nutritious  meals  of  natural  foods  at  prices 
the  workers  are  accustomed  to  and  can  af- 
ford to  pay  should  be  made  available  in  all 
plants  engaged  in  production  for  war  or  de- 
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A  worker  who  has  to  rely  on  small,  fly-by-night  lunch  wagons,  such 
as  this,  is  not  likely  to  get  the  clean,  nutritious  food  he  needs 
to  carry  on  his  day's  work. 


A  meal  such  as  this  worker  is  having,  served  right  in  the  plant, 
and  under  sanitary  attractive  conditions,  will  mean  highly  pro- 
ductive work  right  through  the  rest  of  the  shift. 


fense  purposes,  except  in  small  plants  where 
the  worker  may  obtain  such  meals  from  pri- 
vate sources  in  the  free  time  at  his  disposal. 
Any  meal  served  in  the  plant  should  con- 
tribute at  least  one-third  of  the  daily  re- 
quirements of  specified  nutrients  recom- 
mended by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board 
of  the  National  Research  Council." 

Feeding  on  the  job  became  part  of  the 
over-all  National  Nutrition  Program.  An 
Inter- Agency  Committee  on  Food  for  Work- 
ers was  created,  with  WFA's  Office  of  Dis- 
tribution having  major  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  the  in-plant  feeding  pro- 
gram. Labor  and  management  were  asked 
to  give  their  support. 

The  extent  to  which  they  responded  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Research  Coun- 
cil and  to  the  Government's  program  can  be 
readily  measured.  Before  the  war,  about 
2  million  workers  in  manufacturing  plants 
were  provided  with  some  type  of  food  ser- 
vice. Today  more  than  40  percent,  or 
roughly  9  million  workers  are  obtaining  food 
on  the  job.  According  to  a  survey  by  WFA 
in  March,  about  51/2  million  of  these  work- 
ers were  in  half  of  the  U.  S.  plants  engaged 
in  war  work;  another  2  million  were  in 
other  industries;  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments were  planning,  or  were  about  to 
install,  in-plant  food  services  for  another 
11/2  million  workers. 

This  is  a  good  record.  But  there  is  still 
work  to  be  done.  Even  though  more  than 
40  percent  of  all  workers  in  manufacturing 
industries  are  obtaining  som.e  food  on  the 
job,  there  still  are  roughly  17  percent  of  the 
workers  who  need  an  in-plant  feeding  ser- 
vice. The  national  goal  set  by  WFA  calls 


for  such  services  for  at  least  60  percent  of 
the  workers  in  manufacturing  industries.  If, 
where  feasible,  adequate  facilities  were  in- 
stalled and  balanced  lunches  were  served  at 
reasonable  prices,  a  total  of  12  million 
workers  in  all  the  nonagricultural  industries 
would  be  obtaining  a  mid-shift  meal. 
Broken  down,  this  means  that  at  least  16 
percent  of  the  workers  in  plants  employing 
less  than  250  and  79  percent  of  the  workers 
in  plants  employing  1,000  to  2,499  should 
be  provided  with  food  on  the  job. 

The  national  industrial  feeding  goals  not 
only  include  an  increase  in  numbers  of  plant 
facilities,  but  also  improvement  in  some  of 
the  existing  facilities.  At  the  time  of  the 
WFA  survey  45  percent  of  the  plants  re- 
porting feeding  facilities  had  cafeteria  ser- 
vice. Although  56  percent  of  the  workers 
served  were  obtaining  food  through  cafe- 
terias, the  other  plants  had  services  ranging 
from  mobile  units  with  steam  tables  to  the 
simple  sale  of  boxed  lunches,  and  combina- 
tions of  lunchrooms,  canteens,  and  sandwich- 
milk-and-coffee  stands.  Under  the  varying 
conditions  of  work  in  the  war  plants — loca- 
tion, continuous  attendance  on  the  job  for 
the  entire  8-hour  shift,  short  lunch  periods 
— it  isn't  always  possible  to  provide  the 
workers  with  a  "meal  like  mother  used  to 
make"  or  to  serve  it  in  a  dining  room  with 
curtains,  linen  tablecloths,  and  engraved 
silverware.  But  many  of  the  plants  now  pro- 
viding their  workers  with  some  means  of 
eating  on  the  job,  are  definitely  planning  to 
improve  their  lay-outs. 

Take  the  plant  of  Edwards  &  Co.,  at  Nor- 
walk,  Conn.  In  1942,  this  company  stopped 
making  fancy  electric  bells  for  quiet  sub- 


urban homes  and  began  producing  better 
electric  bells  and  other  sound  equipment  for 
the  Army  and  Navy.  Employment  went  up 
and  the  600  workers,  75  percent  of  them 
women,  all  brought  their  home-packed 
lunches.  Located  2  miles  from  the  nearest 
restaurant,  the  food  question  boiled  down 
to:  Bring  your  lunch  or  go  hungry.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  both  management  and 
labor  it  was  an  unsatisfactory  solution  to  an 
important  problem. 

On  receipt  of  the  President's  letter  of 
December  1943,  urging  the  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  initiate  a  program  for  feed- 
ing the  men  and  women  engaged  in  war 
work,  Edwards  &  Co.  developed  plans  for  a 
cafeteria. 

Although  they  now  make  available  a  cold 
meal  of  sandwiches  (cheese  and  onion, 
salmon,  peanut  butter) ,  pie,  layer  cake,  cof- 
fee, and  milk,  and  distribute  free  to  each 
employee  a  half  pint  of  milk  during  the 
afternoon  rest  period  and  sell  (at  a  loss) 
citrus  fruit  during  the  morning  period, 
Edwards  &  Co.  know  that  this  is  not  enough 
for  the  best  production. 

Carpenters,  electricians,  and  plumbers  are 
now  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a  cafe- 
teria that  promises  to  be  a  pleasant  place  in 
which  a  hot,  tasty,  and  nutritious  meal  will 
very  shortly  be  served. 

Many  other  plants  have  already  completed 
their  answer  to  the  production  problem.  In 
May  1943,  the  General  Cable  Corporation 
opened  its  first  cafeteria  to  employees.  Ten 
months .  later  similar  operations  were  un- 
dertaken in  its  remaining  seven  plants. 
These  cafeterias  now  serve  over  14,000 
meals  daily.   For  those  workers  who  must 
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stay  at  their  machines,  a  special  service  has 
been  inaugurated.  Three  wagons,  equipped 
to  keep  food  hot  and  cold,  go  to  central 
points  in  the  plants,  selling  the  same  kinds 
of  food  and  just  as  much  as  is  served  in  the 
cafeteria.  Management  says  that  these  food 
ser\"ices  are  operated  at  a  loss,  but  only  on 
the  books:  in  terms  of  better  morale  and 
better  production,  the  feeding  program  is  a 
positive  asset. 

Workers  in  "war  zone"  areas  at  some  of 
the  Todd  Shipyards  are  serviced  by  chow- 
mobiles  that  bring  the  cafeteria  steam  table 
and  freeze  unit  right  up  to  the  dock  where 
the  men  are  working.  At  one  of  these  yards. 
15,000  workers  can  get  a  mid-shift  meal 
choosing  either  a  hot  or  cold  dish,  a  sand- 
wich combination,  salads,  soup,  pies,  cakes, 
and  milk.  The  250  women  workers  in  the 
yard  ha\-e  a  separate  lounge  where  they  are 
able  to  buy  the  foods  that  are  prepared  in 
the  cafeteria  kitchen.  For  all  its  other  work- 
ers, Todd  operates  a  large  cafeteria  which 
can  accommodate  1,000  at  a  seating. 

At  still  another  boat  company's  plant  an 
industrial  feeding  contractor  handles  food 
services  for  10.000  a  day.  At  this  New 
England  shipyard  nutrition  has  been  aug- 
mented by  the  serving  of  food  that  appeals 
to  regior;al  preferences.  Hence,  brown  bread, 
clam  chowder,  and  baked  beans  are  frequent 
items  on  the  days'  varied  menus.  In  Cali- 
fornia, one  plant  has  a  family-st}de  dining 
room  that  can  seat  2,500  workers  at  a  time. 
Workers  sit  down  at  tables,  are  serv'ed  hot 
meals,  can  have  "seconds,"  and  pay  65  cents 
at  the  turnstile  exits.  The  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.  has  contracts  with  a  food  ser\'ice  concern 
for  operating  "fast-feed"  systems  in  its  West 
coast  yards.  These  units  are  capable  of  ser\-- 
ing  about  150  men  a  minute. 

In  some  of  the  many  plants  with  feeding 
facilities,  management  runs  the  show;  other 
plants  call  in  industrial  feeding  contractors 
to  handle  the  job;  in  a  few  the  workers 
themselves  organize  and  operate  the  sen'ice. 
In  the  long  run,  however,  it  hasn't  seemed 
to  make  much  difference  which  group  was 
responsible  as  long  as  the  single  purpose 
was  to  feed  workers  adequately  and  both 
management  and  workers  accepted  their 
responsibility. 

Back  of  all  these  various  types  of  estab- 
lishments, back  of  all  the  extra  time  and 
effort  spent  getting  the  feeding  program 
under  way  and  making  it  successful,  lies  this 
salient,  single  fact:  In-plant  feeding  works. 
Labor,  management,  and  government  all 
agree  that  it  has  worked  wonders  for  the 


productive  system  of  America.  They  agree, 
too,  that  it  is  now  a  permanent  aspect  of 
the  industrial  scene.  Industrial  nutrition  is 
here  to  stay. 

War  has  taught  us  new  uses  for  sulfa 
drugs,  for  penicillin,  for  soybeans,  for 
radio,  and  for  soft  woods.  These  will  not 
be  buried  in  oblivion  just  because  the  war 
will  be  over. 

The  same  is  true  for  industrial  nutrition 
and  in-plant  feeding.  Benefits  from  the 
program — higher  morale,  increased  em- 
ployee efficienq',  fewer  accidents,  less  time 
lost  on  the  job,  bigger  production — have 
been  too  outstanding  for  labor  or  manage- 
ment to  throw  them  overboard  or  to  return 


gram  might  have  been  affected  without 
proper  feeding  of  our  employees."  From 
other  companies  come  the  same  refrain:  "In- 
plant  feeding  has  nothing  but  advantages 
both  to  management  and  the  employee." 
"It  is  a  fact  that  we  have  less  'war  weari- 
ness,' less  illness,  less  absenteeism,  higher 
morale  and  greater  productive  output  per 
worker  than  in  the  earlier  months  of  the 
war." 

These  reports  and  letters  to  WFA  prove 
that  management  wants  to  continue  and  ex- 
pand a  system  that  results  in  well-fed.  en- 
■  ergetic,  healthy  workers.  The  permanenq- 
of  the  program  is  also  revealed  in  a  survey 
conducted  by  a  member  of  the  paper  cup 


In  some  plants  conveyors  carry  hot  food  to  workers  unable  to  reach  the  cafeteria. 


to  the  cold  lunch,  the  beer  joints,  and  the 
hot-dog  stands.  Because  of  the  new  stand- 
ards of  nutrition  introduced  in  the  plants, 
because  they  feel  better  after  a  long  day's 
work,  because  they  are  able  to  work  well 
and  still  maintain  their  health,  workers  will 
be  unwilling  to  accept  the  old  ways. 

Management,  too,  has  already  gone  over, 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  for  continued  on- 
the-job  feeding.  For  instance,  an  electric 
storage  battery  company  in  Philadelphia  is 
so  convinced  of  the  value  of  its  present 
food  ser\'ice  that  it  feels  that  this  is  "one 
of  the  last  things  that  we  would  discon- 
tinue." An  aircraft  factory  in  California 
realized  "that  (their)  entire  production  pro- 
industry.    The  survey,  made  in  slightly  over 


100  plants  engaged  in  all  types  of  industr)-, 
revealed  that  although  the  rapid  increase  in 
employee  enrollment  was  one  of  the  pre- 
cipitating causes  for  the  expansion  of  in- 
plant  feeding,  the  rate  of  the  growth  of 
the  feeding  program  far  exceeded  the  ex- 
pansion of  plant  personnel. 

Through  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment's industrial  feeding  program  directed 
by  WFA,  management  was  made  aware  of 
the  need  for  the  program.  Provided  with 
technical  advisory  services,  management  put 
the  system  to  a  rigid  wartime  test.  It  came 
through  the  test  with  flying  colors. 

Management  wants  in-plant  feeding,  la- 
bor wants  it,  Government  wants  it.  With 
such  backing  what  can  stop  the  show? 
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To  keep  walls  from  absorbing  heat,  buy 
sheets  of  shiny  reflective  paper,  and  place 
behind  radiators.  The  sheets  will  throw  heat 
rays  back  Into  your  rooms. 

Remove,  clean,  and  mend  summer  drap- 
eries, slip  covers,  and  rugs  before  putting 
them  away  for  the  winter.  Give  furniture 
its  fall  polishing  to  catch  the  glow  from 
winter  fireplaces. 

Now  is  the  time  to  cover  tender  peren- 
nials with  several  inches  of  straw,  ever- 
green branches,  or  tough  leaves;  and  to 
bank  roses  with  8  or  10  inches  of  soil,  then 
cover  with  fertilizer. 

You  have  equipment  or  many  useful 
articles  hidden  or  stored  away  that  could 
be  useful  to  someone — and  to  yourself. 
Exchange  them  at  a  Swap  Shop,  or  start 
one  of  your  own. 


You  can't  afford  ill  health.  Shortages  of 
nurses  and  doctors  make  it  imperative  to 
protect  yourself.  Dress  warmly,  keep  feet 
dry,  eat  properly,  get  enough  sleep  and 
plenty  of  rest. 


Don't  use  your  electric  or  gas  oven  to 
heat  room  space.  Conserve  your  appli- 
ances too.  They're  still  irreplaceable.  Push 
rugs  against  door  sills  of  unheated  rooms. 

Shoe  leather  is  still  more  priceless  than 
rubies.  In  buying  new  shoes  for  hard 
wear  select  soles  that  have  been  waxed 
and  oil  treated.  They  will  wear  4  percent 
longer,  saving  coupons  and  dollars. 

Dampen  but  don't  soak  ashes  in  your 
ash  pit  each  night  so  they  can  be  removed 
in  the  morning  minus  dust.  Use  a  short 
length  of  hose  for  handy  spraying.  If  coal 
isn't  dustproofed,  sprinkle  it  weekly. 

Make  sure  your  winter  diet  Is  varied 
and  balanced.  Serve  meals  that  include 
the  basic  7  food  groups.  Cook  something 
hot  for  lunch — it's  stimulating  and  tones  up 
your  afternoon. 


You  can  store  vitamin  A  but  not  much 
of  vitamin  C.  For  a  winter  of  well-being 
see  that  you  get  your  quota  of  vitamin  C 
from  citrus  fruits  or  tomatoes  each  day. 
Use  their  juices  unstrained. 


Overhaul  your  furnace  to  save  fuel.  One 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  fly  ash  wastes  I  out  of 
every  10  tons  of  coal  burned.  Clean  fire- 
pot,  smoke  pipe  and  exterior  parts. 

When  banking  fires  push  live  coals,  with 
a  small  instrument,  either  to  rear  or  to  one 
side  of  fire  pot.  Then  place  fresh  coal  in 
the  depression  of  the  oppositie  side.  Fire 
will  be  alive  in  the  morning. 

Installation  of  storm  windows  can  cut 
the  total  fuel  bill  up  to  25  percent.  A 
good  buy  is  one  with  one  or  both  sashes 
removable,  to  interchange  for  screens  in 
the  spring. 

Through  structural  crevices,  joints,  and 
cracks,  air,  as  well  as  dirt  and  rain,  may 
come  in.  Seal  these  openings  with  caulking 
compounds  which  are  elastic  and  water- 
proof. Apply  with  a  putty  knife. 


Cracks  around  one  window  may  equal 
a  brick-sized  hole.  For  temporary  winter- 
proofing  seal  windows  and  doors,  which  can 
remain  closed,  with  felt  or  special  weather- 
stripping  tape. 
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Marshal  your  forces  to  outwit  Winter. 
Here  is  a  digest  of  ideas  to  help  you. 


Glass  is  a  natural  heat  conductor,  but  drawn  window  blinds  cut 
heat's  exit,  since  they  create  a  dead  air  space.  Two  blinds  are 
doubly  efficient.  Draperies,  especially  heavy  ones,  drawn  across 
windows  are  also  almost  as  effective  as  storm  windows. 

Heat-seal  your  house  by  repairing  roofs  and  by  laying  between 
the  attic  floor  joists  Insulating  material,  such  as  Insulation  board, 
treated  wood,  cotton,  or  paper.  Unless  your  roof  is  heat-resistant, 
the  entire  house  acts  as  a  flue  for  the  rising  heated  air. 


Don't  start  your  furnace  until  absolutely  necessary.  This  year 
every  kind  of  fuel  for  home  heating  will  be  scarce.  Coal  is  short 
22  million  tons;  fuel-oil  rations,  less  than  in  pre-war  days;  gas  is 
limited.  Savings  in  gas  and  electricity  also  save  coal  and  fuel  oil. 

Winter  calls  for  recreation,  but  war  calls  for  limited  transpor- 
tation. Take  part  in  neighborhood  and  local  church  activities,  mak- 
ing your  hearth  a  hospitality  center.  Games,  good  talk,  and  good 
food  still  rat.k  among  the  simplest  and  best  fireside  pleasures. 


Take  an  inventory  of  your  clothes,  and  analyze  what  you  need 
before  you  buy.  Then  purchase  only  what  you  need.  See  what 
you  can  refurbish,  clean,  and  repair.  Give  outgrown  or  discarded 
clothes  to  your  local  war  agencies  which  need  them  for  victims 
of  war  overseas. 


Make  your  compost  piles  from  autumn  leaves  now.  November  is 
also  the  month  in  which  to  plant  garden  roses,  English  hawthorn, 
oaks,  California  privet.  Also  tulip,  lilies,  and  any  other  bulbs 
you  have  left  over  from  your  October  planting.  When  buying 
remember  that  large  bulbs  bring  best  results. 
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ALL  OVER  America,  this  autumn,  house- 
wives and  grocers  have  banded  together 
with  a  single  purpose  in  mind:  To  prevent 
inflation.  They  have  joined  forces  in  a 
Nation-wide  series  of  Grocer-Consumer 
Anti-Inflation  Campaigns.  They  know 
without  being'  told  that  as  the  end  of  the 
war  draws  near,  hour  by  dramatic  hour,  an- 
other danger  is  still  threatening  the  home 
front.  Greatest  part  of  World  War  I  infla- 
tion came  after  the  Armistice.  That's  some- 
thing grocers  and  their  customers  alike  are 
determined  to  prevent  after  this  war. 

Why  the  grocers  rather  than  any  of  the 
other  retail  services.'*  Because  food  costs 
account  for  almost  40  percent  of  the  aver- 
age family's  budget.  When  food  costs  rise, 
they  bring  hardship  to  millions  of  families 
and  soon  other  prices  go  up,  too.  Prices 
have  been  held  down  much  better  during 
this  war  than  during  the  last  one,  so  far. 
But  pressures  for  higher  prices  are  still 
heavy.  If  we  let  them  start  soaring,  good- 
bye savings  and  the  lovely  post-war  world 
we've  been  dreaming  of.  For  when  infla- 
tion comes  in  it  brings  along  its  com- 
panions, unemployment  and  lowered  stand- 
ards of  living.  So  the  grocers  are  in  the 
front  line  of  this  particular  engagement,  and 
the  consumers  are  right  beside  them.  They 
mean  to  win  this  home  front  battle  just  as 
surely  as  their  sons  are  winning  the  war,  on 
sea  and  land  and  in  the  air. 

WHERE  IT  STARTED 

Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  got  a  head  start,  on 
the  rest  of  the  country  in  this  home  front 
drive,  for  it  was  there  that  the  campaign 
started.  There's  a  good  home-town  reason 
for  this:    Phillipsburg,  already  anti-inflation 


conscious,  has  had  a  campaign  of  its  own 
under  the  slogan  DON'T  BUY  ANOTHER 
DEPRESSION.  Community  Service  Chair- 
man, Fred  Luettgen,  had  seen  to  it  that  the 
town  was  plastered  with  posters,  snowed 
under  with  leaflets.  The  citizens  all  knew 
about  inflation.  Another  reason  was  that 
all  the  members  of  the  Community  Service 
Panel  were  representative  citizens  of  un- 
usually high  caliber,  everyone  a  specialist 
in  his  or  her  field,  ready  to  work — and  I 
do  mean  work — unstintingly  for  a  cause 
they  believed  in. 

Phillipsburg  is  a  hilly  little  city  in  north- 
western New  Jersey.  Its  business  district 
spreads  out  along  a  bend  in  the  Delaware 
River  and  the  homes  of  its  21,000  residents 
cover  the  abrupt  hillsides  above  it.  Be- 
yond that  are  the  factories — small,  by  met- 
ropolitan standards,  but  permanent  parts 
of  the  community.  The  most  recent  fac- 
tory has  been  there  37  years,  the  oldest  84, 
thereby  justif;'!ng  to  some  extent  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce's  proud  slogan,  The  Home 
of  Successful  Industries. 

Phillipsburg  folks  are  proud  of  its  indus- 
tries, proud  too  of  the  new  High  School 
and  the  big  new  stadium.  It's  only  by 
chance  that  they'll  hark  back  and  tell  you 
their  city  was  a  settlement  long  before  the 
Revolution  and  is  supposed  to  get  its  name 
from  an  Indian  Chief  called  King  Phillip. 
That  it  has  a  200-year-old  church  on  a  hill 
not  far  from  town,  with  the  graves  of  vet- 
erans of  the  Brandywine,  and  Valley  Forge 
in  the  windswept  sunny  churchyard.  Phillips- 
burgers  are  busy  with  the  present.  They're 
mobilized  to  keep  prices  down — make  the 
Anti-Inflation  Plan  a  success. 


WHAT  THEY  DID 

Community  Service  Panel  members  met 
as  soon  as  they  heard  about  the  Grocer- 
Consumer  Anti-Inflation  Campaign.  Fred 
Luettgen,  the  chairman,  explained  the  two 
main  parts  of  the  program:    The  grocers' 


Anti-inflation  grocery  lists  like  this  were 
distributed  to  thousands  of  shoppers. 
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part;  and  the  consumers'  part.  Grocers 
were  to  be  asked  to  display  ceiling  price 
posters  to  greater  advantage  than  they  had 
done  before.  A  poster  for  every  1,500  feet 
of  floor  space  was  the  goal ;  and  every  poster 
to  be  so  placed  that  the  customers  could 
come  to  within  2  feet  of  it.  They  were 
also  to  display  store  banners  and  posters 
asking  their  customers  to  make  better  use 
of  the  official  ceiling  price  posters.  Cus- 
tomers could  do  this  by  checking  the  prices 
of  the  things  they  buy  and  by  talking 
frankly  with  the  grocer  about  mistakes.  < 

Consumers — and  that  means  mostly  shop- 
ping housewives — ^^^'ere  to  use  the  ceiling 
price  lists  in  the  stores,  discuss  any  dis- 
crepancy with  the  grocer,  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, and  if  the  mistake  were  not  corrected, 
report  it  to  the  Price  Panel.  Through 
women's  organizations,  copies  of  the  Anti- 
Inflation  Grocery  List  were  to  be  distributed 
and  the  members  asked  to  use  it  and  check 
at  least  five  items  on  every  shopping  day. 

DIVIDED  THE  W  ORK 

Grocers — Fred  Luettgen  took  on  the  gro- 
cers as  his  job.  He  figured  he  knew  the 
answers,  since  he'd  been  in  the  grocer)'  busi- 
ness himself  after  the  last  war.  Lived 
through  the  boom  years  of  doUar-a-pound 
butter  and  all  the  other  stuff,  and  then 
nearly  got  wiped  out  in  1921  when  prices 
dropped  and  he  had  to  take  30  cents  on  the 
dollar  for  e%'er)1:hing  on  his  shelves.  No 
doubt  about  it.  He  knew  about  inflation. 

Houseivives — The  women  shoppers,  who 
do  the  greatest  part  of  the  Nation's  food 
buying,  were  to  be  bombarded  from  all  di- 
rections, through  their  organizations — • 
Parent-Teacher  Association,  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Club,  and  church 
groups.  Miss  Helen  Mitchell,  Public 
School  Principal,  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Koch, 
ex-chairman  of  the  Warren  County  Council 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  agreed  to  see  that 
these  groups  were  interested.  Mrs.  Ralph 
Thomas,  newspaper  correspondent  and  edi- 
tor-publisher of  the  New  Jersey  Parent- 
Teacher,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  press. 

Industry — Foremen  of  two  of  the  fac- 
tories, George  Fisher  and  Donald  Rush, 
made  plans  to  see  that  every  employee  in 
all  Phillipsburg  plants  received  in  his  pay 
envelope  a  slip  telling  about  the  campaign 
and  asking  cooperation. 

Rural  District — Arthur  Frey,  trustee  of 
the  National  Grange,  spread  the  news  to  all 
the  farm  homes  in  the  country. 
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Independent  grocer  Ed  Williamson  posts  Chain  store  grocer  David  Milles  helps  a 
his  price  chart  In  a  convenient  spot.  customer  with  her  antl-Inflatlon  price  list. 


Grocers  will  sponsor  exhibit  of  anti-inflation 
posters  made  by  public  school  art  classes. 

Nearby  Towns — The  campaign  will  in- 
clude small  towns  in  the  county.  Earl 
Pickel,  mayor  of  Bloomsburj',  took  this  o'ver. 

Schools  —  Assistant  superintendent  of 
schools.  Miss  Lillian  Houser,  said  she  would 
see  that  all  the  children  in  the  city  under- 
stood the  campaign  and  had  some  part  in  it. 
As  a  first  step,  she  planned  to  have  the 
art  classes  make  posters  about  ceiling  prices 
and  inflation.  "They  won't  do  it  for  a 
prize,"  said  Miss  Houser,  "but  as  their  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  Phillipsburg.  It 
will  be  a  lesson  in  good  citizenship." 

Everybody — The  associate  owner-operator 
of  the  movie  theatre,  David  Atkinson,  Jr., 
and  Miss  Ray  Parker  who  conducts  OPA 


WP&R  Board  Chairman  Tharp  (I.)  and  CSP 
Chairman  Luettgen  plan  campaigns. 

programs  for  the  local  radio  station  made 
plans  for  shorts  and  spots. 

Local  Newspaper  Helped. — E.  H.  Weller. 
editor  of  The  Phillipsburger,  ran  a  front 
page  piece  every  week  from  the  time  the 
program  was  under  consideration.  Panel 
members'  pictures,  too,  were  blazoned  on 
page  one,  with  thumbnail  biographies. 

TODAY  Phillipsburg's  young  men  and 
women,  by  the  thousand,  have  gone  away 
to  help  win  the  greatest  war  of  all  time. 
All  up  and  down  the  steep  little  streets  Ser- 
vice flags  spot  the  windows.  And  in  the 
grocer}'  store  windows  downtown  the  red, 
white,  and  blue  ceiling  price  posters  say, 
"We're  fighting,  too." 
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Lend-lease  in  reverse 

America  is  now  the  arsenal  of  democracy.  But 
lend-lease  works  both  ways.  Here  is  the  picture 
of  what  our  allies  are  contributing 


SEVERAL  weeks  ago,  a  war  correspondent 
visited  a  group  of  wounded  American  sol- 
diers in  a  base  hospital  somewhere  in  Aus- 
tralia. He  was  anxious  to  get  an  impres- 
sion of  our  men's  morale.  He  found  it 
excellent.  Then  he  found  out  why.  "You 
can  thank  the  Aussies,"  said  one  of  the  sol- 
diers. "Why,  they  treat  us  as  though  we 
were  guests.  They  provide  us  with  bar- 
racks, give  us  swell  grub,  and  make  us  feel 
right  at  home." 

That  seems  to  be  the  consensus  among 
our  soldiers  stationed  in  Australia — and  in 
other  allied  countries,  as  well.  As  more 
of  our  fighting  men  go  overseas,  Americans 
are  learning  about  one  of  this  war's  most 
important  stories.  It's  the  story  of  reverse 
lend-lease. 

America  has  shipped  over  $28,000,000,- 
000  worth  of  supplies  to  our  allies  since 
the  Master  Lend-Lease  Agreement  was 
signed  in  1941.  This  represents  the  most 
tremendous  flow  of  food  and  equipment 
that  has  ever  been  poured  into  international 
trade  channels.  But  while  we  have  been 
providing  other  allied  nations  with  huge 
quantities  of  the  materials  they  need  to  carry 
on  the  war,  they  have  been  reciprocating  to 
the  best  of  their  ability. 

Day  after  day,  squadrons  of  American 
fighter  planes,  equipped  with  British  gun 
sights  and  British  detachable  gas  tanks,  take 


British  goods  as  reverse  lend-lease  add  to 
Yanks'  Post  Exchange  supplies  in  England. 


off  from  airfields  somewhere  in  England, 
for  long-distance  sorties  over  Germany. 
Farther  east,  U.  S.  merchant  ships  pull  into 
Russian  seaports  to  be  re-supplied.  Gangs 
of  Chinese  coolies  renew  work  on  air  bases 
from  which  our  bombers  operate  against 
Japan.  And  in  the  South  Pacific,  American 
troop  ships  set  out  to  reinforce  newly  won 
islands,  with  Australian  food  packed  in 
their  holds. 

This  war  is  a  global  war.  That  means 
that  all  the  allied  armies  are  really  one  vast 
army.  The  war  supplies,  scattered  in  allied 
countries  all  over  the  world,  actually  con- 
stitute one  huge  depot.  Our  allies  recog- 
nize this.  Without  inter-allied  coopera- 
tion, it  is  doubtful  whether  we  would  be 
able  to  send  troops  abroad  in  suiiicient 
numbers.  It  would  require  more  shipping 
space  to  ferr_,  across  day-to-day  maintenance 
for  our  soldiers  than  it  takes  for  the  men 
themselves.  Reverse  lend-lease  has  made  it 
possible  to  send  and  maintain  our  troops  in 
adequate  numbers. 

Reverse  lend-lease  has  been  described  as 
the  "principle  of  mutual  assistance."  We 
paid  cash  for  allied  help  during  the  last  war. 
Now,  our  soldiers  automatically  receive  aid 
whenever  they  need  it.  Former  Lend-Lease 
Administrator,  Edward  R.  Stettinius  has 
pointed  out  that:  "In  all  parts  of  the 
world — the  United  Kingdom,  Russia,  Aus- 
tralia, China,  New  Zealand,  New  Cale- 
donia, Fiji,  Iceland,  India,  the  Belgian  Con- 
go, North  Africa,  British  East  and  South 
Africa,  Iran,  Iraq,  Syria,  the  Caribbean — 
American  military  and  naval  forces  and  our 
merchant  marine  have  received  every  type 
of  available  commodity  or  service  which 
could  satisfy  their  needs.  While  the  flow 
of  lend-lease  goods  going  abroad  has  stead- 
ily increased,  reciprocal  benefits  from  our 
allies,  also  granted  without  payment,  have 
grown  steadily." 

If  someone  were  to  attempt  an  inventory 
of  these  reciprocal  benefits,  he  would  prob- 
ably be  overwhelmed  by  their  variety.  The 
list  would  show  that  from  British  Africa 


have  come  cocoa,  palm  kernels  and  palm 
oil,  asbestos,  chrome,  and  fibers;  from  In- 
dia, jute,  burlap,  and  mica;  from  Australia, 
butter,  milk,  eggs,  cheese,  sugar,  and  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables;  from  New  Zealand, 
meat,  potatoes,  and  other  foods;  from  Cey- 
lon, crude  rubber  and  tea;  from  various 
British  islands  in  the  Pacific,  copra;  and 
from  Great  Britain,  a  long  list  of  goods, 
ranging  from  Spitfire  planes  to  blankets 
and  food. 

Most  of  our  reverse  lend-lease  supplies 
have  come  from  the  British  Commonwealth, 
because  the  commonwealth  has  been  in  a 
better  position  to  supply  them  than  our 
other  allies.  Great  Britain  alone  has  sup- 
plied our  men  with  nearly  2  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  food  and  equipment.  As  soon  as 
our  air  forces  reached  England,  they  began 
to  receive  meteorological  equipment,  de- 
frosting and  de-icing  devices,  hangars,  pro- 
tective armor,  tires,  and  parachutes. 

The  British  were  equally  hospitable  to 
our  Engineer  Corps,  furnishing  them  with 
locomotives,  rails,  airfield  construction  ma- 
terials, roadbuilding  equipment,  and  with 
supplies  for  which  there  was  a  more  imme- 
diate need,  such  as  lumber,  coal,  cement, 
asphalt,  pile  drivers,  and  wire.  Our  Signal 
Corps  has  been  operating  with  British  ra- 
dios, transformers,  batteries,  telephones, 
photographic  materials,  and  cable.  U.  S. 
soldiers  in  the  Transportation  Corps  have 
trained  in  British  combat  and  assault  boats, 
and  maneuvered  in  British  harbor  vessels. 
Some  of  the  most  welcome  British  assistance 
has  gone  to  our  Quartermaster  Corps.  It 
has  included  food  and  bakeries,  desks  and 
ofiice  space,  clothing  and  blankets,  laun- 
dries, warehouses,  furniture,  and  recrea- 
tional equipment.  Our  soldiers  stationed  in 
England  have  received  one-fifth  of  their 
food  rations  from  British  farmers. 

Few  people  realize  what  a  vital  role  was 
played  by  British  reverse  lend-lease,  in  the 
invasion  of  North  Africa.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  U.  S.  aerial  radios  would  not 
prove  satisfactory  in  Africa.  What  could 
be  done?  Waiting  for  American  producers 
to  supply  the  right  type  of  radio  in  suf- 
ficient quantities,  would  have  meant  delay. 
The  British  did  not  hesitate.  Members  of 
the  RAF  were  ordered  to  strip  their  own 
radio  equipment  from  their  planes.  These 
radios  were  then  installed  in  the  American 
fighter  planes  which  were  to  participate  in 
the  invasion. 

The  British  did  an  even  bigger  job,  in 
waterproofing    hundreds    of    our  tanks, 
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Our  flyers  in  Britain  know  the  importance  of  reverse  lend-lease:  England  has  turned  over  thousands  of  trade  secrets  to  the  U.  S. 
the  RAF  has  provided  them  with  airplanes  and  other  equipment.    These  American  soldiers  are  using  a  radio  invented  by  the  British. 


trucks,  jeeps,  and  other  mechanized  equip- 
ment prior  to  the  invasion  of  Cherbourg. 
It  required  enough  sheet  steel  to  buiU  a 
bridge  150  feet  wide  across  the  English 
Channel  from  Dover  to  Calais.  It  took  the 
entire  output  of  Britain's  sheet  steel  rolling 
mills — 280  plants  scattered  from  Scotland 
to  Cornwall — for  3  months.  The  water- 
proofing sets  were  moved  in  British  trucks 
to  ordnance  depots,  and  assembled  and  in- 
stalled by  British  engineers. 

Because  of  the  variety  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices which  the  British  have  supplied  to  our 
troops,  any  list  of  them  must  necessarily  be 
a  random  one.  U.  S.  soldiers  have  received 
heat,  light,  and  fuel  for  their  barracks;  our 
air  forces  have  been  given  more  than  25,000 
miles  of  landing  mats  and  thousands  of 
parachutes;  and  howitzers,  anti-tank,  and 
anti-aircraft  guns  have  been  turned  over  to 
U.  S.  invasion  forces.  (At  the  outbreak  of 
war,  incidentally,  the  British  outfitted  Pan- 
ama with  enough  anti-aircraft  guns  to  pro- 
tect it  from  invasion.)  Over  one  and  a 
half  million  pairs  of  knitted  woolen  gloves 
have  been  supplied  to  our  men  to  protect 
them  from  the  British  frosts.  This  year,  our 
pilots  will  receive  about  43,000  electrically 
heated  muSs  for  use  in  stratosphere  flying. 
One-fourth  of  all  U.  S.  Army  shoes  are  now 
being  repaired  by  British  cobblers.  Red 
Cross  Canteens  and  Post  Exchanges  are 
helped  out  by  the  British  with  candy,  soap, 
records,  combs,  table  games,  tennis  balls, 
and  other  recreational  equipment.  When 
our  men  cannot  find  sufficient  barracks 
space,  they  are  put  up  by  private  household- 
ers; 27,000  officers  and  men  have  been  re- 


ported as  being  billeted  in  one  area  alone. 

Large  numbers  of  U.  S.  troops  have  been 
carried  across  the  Atlantic  in  English  ships, 
including  the  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
Queen  Mary.  Great  Britain  is  now  operat- 
ing a  naval  base  for  the  use  of  American 
ships.  You  might  wind  up  the  inventory  of 
British  reverse  lend-lease  by  mentioning  the 
cam.ps,  hospitals,  workshops,  repair  depots, 
and  laundries  available  to  our  men. 

Australia  is  also  contributing  as  much  as 
it  possibly  can,  to  reverse  lend-lease.  Dur- 
ing the  first  3  months  of  this  year,  it  pro- 
vided our  men  with  over  380,000,000 
pounds  of  food.  Army  mess  kits  in  Aus- 
tralia are  being  filled  with  beef  and  veal, 
pork  and  various  canned  meats,  potatoes, 
sugar,  and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Our 
expeditionary  force  has  received  19,500,000 
quarts  of  milk,  38,800,000  dozen  eggs,  and 
over  15,000,000  pounds  of  butter.  If  the 
old  adage  that  an  army  travels  on  its  stom- 
ach be  true,  perhaps  that  is  why  ours  is 
making  such  excellent  progress  in  the  Pacific  I 

But  Australian  aid  is  not  confined  to  food. 
This  year,  for  example,  Australia  expects  to 
furnish  our  men  with  one  million  pairs  of 
Army  boots,  as  well  as  uniform  jackets, 
shirts,  and  several  thousand  pairs  of  trous- 
ers. One  million  blankets  are  also  on  the 
reverse  lend-lease  schedule.  The  Aussies  also 
keep  our  men  supplied  with  stores  and  pro- 
visions, technical  equipment,  transportation, 
and  hundreds  of  other  services. 

New  Zealand  has  already  spent  about 
56,500,000  for  landing  vessels  and  other 
boats  for  U.S.  task  forces.  However,  one- 
third  of  all  her  $109,368,000  worth  of  re- 


verse lend-lease  has  been  in  the  way  of  food. 
It  is  hard  to  say  how  many  thousands  of 
tons  of  shipping  space  have  been  saved  by 
the  food  supplied  by  this  little  island  with 
its  less  than  2  million  inhabitants.  Believe  it 
or  not,  our  soldiers  have  also  gotten  over 
55,500  worth  of  ice  cream  from  the  Fiji 
islanders. 

Despite  Russia's  desperate  struggle  for 
her  own  existence,  she  has  been  able  to  sup- 
ply our  merchant  ships  e^'er  since  they 
started  putting  in  at  her  ports.  Now  that 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force  is  operating  shuttle- 
bombing  bases  in  the  Soviet,  the  Russians 
are  providing  us  with  aerial  equipment,  food, 
and  labor  for  airfields. 

The  principle  of  reverse  lend-lease  has 
also  been  operating  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
in  the  Far  East.  The  French  have  provided 
our  Army  with  over  $30,000,000  worth  of 
grains,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
other  foodstuffs.  The  Chinese  haxe  made 
almost  superhuman  labor  efforts  to  con- 
struct large  bases  for  American  bombers. 
The  Indian  Government  has  provided  Amer- 
ican forces  with  aviation  gasoline  and  lu- 
bricating oil,  and  other  badly  needed  pe- 
troleum products. 

Yes,  America  is  performing  a  titanic  job 
in  keeping  the  entire  allied  world  equipped, 
but  we  should  not  forget  that  our  allies  are 
also  doing  their  part.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  evaluate  much  of  the  reverse 
lend-lease  we  are  receiving.  Who  could  say 
exactly  how  much  the  use  of  an  airfield,  or 
of  a  valuable  military  patent,  is  worth.''  Or 
who  could  value  in  dollars  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  men? 
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Furniture  care  and  repair 


EVERYONE  from  Peter  Hunt,  creator  of  the 
"American  Primitive"  in  furnishings,  to  the 
most  inexperienced  war  bride,  knows  that 
furniture  should  be  cared  for,  especially  in 
wartime.  Furniture  is  not  finished  in  the  sense 
that  it  can  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  it  is  set- 
tled in  a  home.  Its  wood  needs  to  be  fed. 
Nor  should  a  piece  of  furniture  be  discarded 
even  if  it  is  a  scarred,  nicked,  clumsy  mon- 
strosity. Something  gay  and  useful  can  be 
made  of  it.  To  do  this  is  fun,  inexpensive, 
and  patriotic.  Lumber,  metals,  and  textiles 
are  still  war-scarce  articles.  So  whatever  you 
can  make  last  until  after  the  war — or  make 
over — is  patriotic  as  well  as  good  consumer 
practice. 

Here  are  some  timely  suggestions: 

1.  Furniture  needs  a  thorough  waxing 
and  polishing  only  once  or  twice  a  year. 
Not  weekly  applications  of  wax  and  pol- 
ish but  regular  bufiing  of  its  surface  with  a 
soft,  tleaii  cloth  and  plenty  of  elbow  grease 
produces  a  glow  of  beauty. 

The  best  times  for  waxing  and  polishing 
are  just  before  the  heatmg  plant  is  started 
in  the  fall  and  just  after  the  heat  is  shut 
off  m  the  spring.  Feed  the  finishes  of  lac- 
quered or  synthetic  resin  varnished  furniture, 
too.  The  pores  of  the  wood  are  closed  by 
the  finish  which  requires  waxing  to  main- 
tain its  appearance. 

2.  For  an  excellent  polish,  combine  2/3 
part  of  boiled  linseed  oil  and  13  part  of 
turpentine.  Oil  feeds  the  wood;  turpentine 
loosens  dirt,  helps  the  oil  to  penetrate  the 
wood,  removes  any  dull  foggy  appearance, 
and  makes  a  scratched  surface  less  no- 
ticeable. Excess  polish  should  be  wiped  off 
with  a  clean,  lintless  cloth,  then  the  furni- 
ture should  be  rubbed,  with  the  grain  of  the 
wood,  until  gleaming,  and  all  traces  of  pol- 
ish have  been  rubbed  in. 

Caked  polish  can  be  removed  by  washing 
with  mild,  neutral  soap.  Rinse  olf  all  soap 
with  clean  cloth  wrung  from  clear  warm 
water.   Use  water  sparingly. 

3.  An  excellent  dustless  duster  for  daily 
use  is  made  as  follows:  Pour  into  a  glass 
jar  2  tablespoons  of  furniture  polish  or 
liquid  wax  and  rotate  the  jar.  After  the  en- 
tire inside  of  the  jar  has  been  coated,  pour 
out  the  excess  liquid.  Place  in  the  jar  a 
piece  of  old  soft  silk  or  chamois  and  allow 
it  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two.  The  cloth  will 


absorb  the  polish  evenly.  When  soiled,  wash 
and  repeat  the  process. 

4.  Superficial  scratches  on  wood  furniture 
can  be  hidden  by  rubbing  with  a  freshly 
cut  nut  meat,  or  by  using  a  special  finish 
crayon  that  comes  in  all  wood  colors.  If 
there  is  a  deep  gouge,  don't  tinker,  wait 
until  you  can  refinish  the  whole  area. 

5.  Shallow  dents  and  bruises  in  wood  may 
be  removed  by  moistening  a  blotter  with  hot 
water,  placing  it  on  the  spot,  and  gently  ap- 
plying heat  with  a  hot  iron,  but  you  may 
need  to  remove  white  water  spots  from  var- 
nished surfaces  after  this  treatment. 

6.  Remove  white  spots  by  rubbing  with 
a  cloth  moistened  with  linseed  oil,  or  by 
brushing  lightly  with  spirits  of  camphor. 

7.  Moisture  and  heat  or  excessive  dryness 
from  over-heated  air  loosens  the  glue  in  fur- 
niture joints.  Sand  off  old  glue,  apply  ani- 
mal glue,  wipe  away  excess  glue  around 
joint,  and  rig  a  tourniquet  with  rope  and 
a  pencil  to  exert  strong  pressure  as  close  to 
the  joint  as  possible.   Let  it  dry  48  hours. 

8.  Never  place  fine  woods  or  upholstered 
furniture  near  radiators,  open  windows,  or  in 
direct  sunlight. 

9.  Choose  upholstery  fabrics  that  suit 
your  family.  Fine  fabrics  don't  mix  with 
youngsters  who  like  to  play  or  adults  who 
like  to  lounge.  Dust  upholstery  with  a  soft 
brush.    Also,   air  the  cushions  regularly. 


Brush,  don't  vacuum  down-filled  cushions. 

The  following  bulletins  put  out  by  sev- 
eral State  extension  services  will  help  you. 
They  can  be  found  in  your  public  libraries: 

1.  Simple  Repairs  of  U pholstered  Purni- 
ture,  by  Charlotte  B.  Robinson,  N.Y.  Agr. 
Col.,  Cornell  Ext.  Bui.  587  (War  Emergency 
Bui.  89),  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  1943. 

2.  Reviodeling,  Repairing  and  Rc finishing 
Furniture,  by  Ruth  Jamison,  Va.  Agr.  Col., 
Ext.  Bui.  149,  Blacksburg,  Va.  1940, 

3.  Refinishing  Old  Furniture,  by,  Florence 
E.  Wright,  Cornell  Ext.  Bui.  295,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.  1934. 

4.  Longer  Life  for  Your  Household  Fur- 
nishings and  Equipment,  by  Bonnie  Good- 
man, Okla.  Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Service.  OP-43. 
1942. 

Other  bulletins  on  related  subjects  pub- 
lished by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture include: 

Slip  Covers  for  Furniture,  Farmers'  Bui. 
No.  1873. 

Methods  and  Equipment  for  Home  Laun- 
dering, Farmers'  Bui.  No.  1497. 

Stain  Removal  from  Fabrics,  Farmers'  Bui. 
No.  1474. 

Another  good  reference  is  put  out  by  the 
Household  Finance  Corporation,  919  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  and  en- 
titled No.  26  Furniture  of  the  Better  Buy- 
manship  Series. 


Members  of  Virginia  Home  Demonstration  Club  work  together  restoring  old  furniture. 
On  left,  table  is  being  sanded;  center,  springs  are  tied;  right,  chair  seat  is  caned. 
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CG  news  letter 


last  minute  reports 
from  U.  S.  Government  Agencies 


Frozen  roseflsh  fillets  this  winter  will  be 
selling  at  approxinnately  the  same  price  as 
they  did  last  year.  A  base  price  of  24'/2 
cents  has  been  fixed  for  this  winter,  which 
means  that  at  the  retail  level,  after  per- 
centage mark-ups,  the  average  national 
retail  price  should  be  approximately  40 
cents.  The  ceiling  v/ill  be  a  few  cents 
higher  or  lower  than  the  average,  depend- 
ing on  the  class  of  retail  establishment 
that  sells  the  fish,  transportation  charges, 
and  other  handling  costs. 

Although  the  annual  cost  of  eggs  will  not 
increase,  maximum  prices  during  the  fall 
months  of  1944  will  be  generally  higher 
than  for  the  fall  period  last  year.  In  the 
spring,  however,  prices  will  be  lower  than 
they  were  last  spring.  Adjustment  became 
necessary  in  order  to  permit  farmers  to 
receive  full  parity  for  their  egg  production 
each  month  of  the  year.  Under  the  new 
price  regulations,  consumers  in  New  York 
City  during  November  should  not  pay 
more  than  69  cents  for  a  dozen  of  Grade 
A  eggs;  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  not  more 
than  65  cents.  Maximum  retail  prices  in 
the  rest  of  the  country  should  be  some- 
where between  these  limits.  By  January 
the  highest  retail  price  for  Grade  A  eggs 
will  be  reduced  to  61  cents  in  Boston,  and 
58  cents  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Lowest  prices 
will  prevail  during  March. 

Since  it  will  not  interfere  with  war  produc- 
tion, 10  manufacturers  have  been  granted 
permission  by  WPB  to  produce  aluminum 
cooking  utensils,  kitchenware,  and  other 
household  articles,  including  scrub  mop 
handles,  hlowever,  WPB  advises  consum- 
ers not  to  expect  to  buy  these  articles  in 
any  quantity  until  the  first  of  the  year,  as 
aluminum  for  war  uses  still  has  top  prefer- 
ence and  it  will  take  until  then  for  most 
of  the  manufacturers  to  get  Into  produc- 
tion. 

Consumers  should  also  bear  in  mind  that 
these  household  utensils  and  other  con- 
sumer durable  goods,  now  being  produced 
for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  are  being  manufactured  In  order 
to  meet  serious  civilian  needs.  There  Is 
no  Indication  of  any  materially  Increased 
supply  of  goods  until  a  considerable  time 
following  the  close  of  the  European  phase 
of  the  war.  The  threat  of  Inflation  and 
runaway  prices  will  continue  If  everyone 
Immediately  tries  to  buy  the  first  of  these 
goods  that  become  available.  The  first 
point  In  the  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram still  holds:  Buy  only  what  you  really 


need.  And  when  you  must  buy,  look  for 
ceiling  prices;  pay  no  more. 

The  possibility  that  recent  Infra-Industry 
discussions,  on  the  best  methods  for  pro- 
ducing home-heating  oils,  may  have  been 
misunderstood  by  consumers  has  prompted 
the  Deputy  Petroleum  Administrator  to 
assure  fuel  oil  consumers  that  "they  will 
have  no  cause  for  worry"  this  winter  about 
the  quality  of  home-heating  oils.  It  seems 
that  some  fuel  oil  is  manufactured  by  a 
process  technically  known  as  catalytic 
cracking,  by  which  various  components  are 
separated  for  use  In  the  manufacture  of 
aviation  gasoline.  The  rest  of  the  distil- 
late fuel  oil  is  a  straight  run  fuel  oil.  Last 
year  more  than  6,000,000  barrels  of  the 
cracked  oil  was  used  by  consumers  on  the 
East  coast  and  no  serious  difficulty  was 
experienced.'  This  year  approximately  the 
same  proportion  v/ill  be  merged  with  the 
stocks  of  straight  run  distillate  fuel  oil.  The 
Deputy  Petroleum  Administrator  says  that: 
"The  burning  qualities  of  home-heating 
fuel  oil  will  be  at  least  on  a  par  with  that 
of  previous  years." 

If  breakfast  is  a  problem  meal,  don't  give 
up,  try  to  solve  it.  This  Is  the  latest  ad- 
vice from  nutritionists  in  the  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  \-\ome  Economics. 
They  have  found  that  going  without  break- 
fast is  a  bad  start.  Workers  who  skip 
breakfast  get  less  done  In  the  first  work- 
ing hours  than  those  who  have  a  good  meal 
before  work.  This  Is  especially  true  for 
children.  A  child  who  eats  a  good  break- 
fast has  a  better  chance  to  do  well  with 
studies  and  games.  Suggestions  on  what 
to  eat  for  breakfast  and  how  to  prepare 
it  are  contained  in  a  new  publication,  "Eat 
a  good  breakfast  to  start  a  good  day," 
which  may  be  had  on  request  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ton  25,  D.  C. 

Property  owners  In  the  area  devastated 
by  the  September  hurricane  are  advised 
by  the  CPA  that  there  are  price  ceilings 
to  protect  them  from  being  overcharged 
on  repairs  that  must  be  made.  The  regu- 
lation, which  sets  up  maximum  prices  for 
construction  services  and  sales  of  Installed 
building  materials,  also  requires  the  builder 
or  contractor  to  Inform  the  property  owner 
of  the  existence  of  the  regulation  and 
requires  the  contractor  to  give  the  prop- 
erty owner  a  copy  of  the  regulation  If  he 
requests  It.  Owners  are  urged  to  check 
the  estimates  given  by  the  contractor  and 
to  report  promptly,  to  their  local  or  dis- 
trict CPA  offices,  any  Instance  In  which 


they  believe  they  have  been  overcharged. 

Holiday  meals  this  year  shouldn't  lack  nuts 
because  of  any  shortage  In  supplies.  On 
the  contrary,  according  to  the  latest  esti- 
mates, a  record  crop  of  English  walnuts  Is 
expected — 74,000  tons  compared  with  last 
year's  crop  of  63,300  tons.  Second  largest 
nut  crop  will  be  pecans,  and  the  almond 
crop  Is  expected  to  be  about  3,700  tons 
larger  than  last  year  and  6,310  tons  larger 
than  average. 

Residents  of  the  East  Coast  and  Middle 
West  who  after  July  31,  1942,  patriotically 
converted  their  heating  equipment  from  oil 
to  coal  or  wood  and  who  would  now  like  to 
reconvert,  have  been  assured  by  OPA  of 
receiving  adequate  oil  ration  allowances. 


— As  of  November  I 

Processed  foods  —  Blue  stamps  A-8 
through  Z-8,  and  A-5  through  W-5,  valid 
indefinitely. 

Rationed  meats,  fats,  etc, — Red  stamps 
A-8  through  Z-8,  and  A-5  through  P-5, 
valid  indefinitely.  Red  tokens  may  be 
used  as  change. 

Sugar — Stamps   30,   31,   32,   and  33, 

valid  Indefinifely,  each  for  5  pounds  of 
sugar.  Sugar  stamp  40,  worth  5  pounds 
of  sugar  for  home  canning,  valid 
through  February  28,  1945. 

Shoes — Airplane  stamps  1  and  2,  valid 
indefinitely.  New  shoe  stamp,  airplane 
stamp  3,  valid  November  1. 

Fuel  oil — Period  4  and  5  coupons,  car- 
ried over  from  last  year's  ration,  valid 
throughout  the  present  heating  year. 
Period  I  coupons,  good  In  all  areas, 
valid  also  throughout  the  heating  year. 

Fat  salvage — Every  pound  of  waste 
kitchen  fat  is  worth  two  red  points  and 
4  cents. 

Gasoline — Coupons  A- II,  valid  through 
November  8,  for  3  gallons.  In  Eastern 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 
coupons  A- 1  3,  In  new  book  good  for  4 
gallons,  valid  November  9  through  De- 
cember 2  I .  Outside  this  area  A- 1  3  cou- 
pons, good  for  4  gallons,  valid  through 
December  2  I . 
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Thanksgiving  Note 

We  can  give  thanks  this  fall  for  a  record 
crop  of  Enghsh  walnuts,  and  an  extremely 
good  harvest  of  pecans  and  almonds.  Nuts 
are  a  good  substitute  for  meat  in  keeping 
your  body  resistance  high,  thus  helping  to 
ward  off  various  infections.  The  protein  of 
nuts,  as  well  as  meats,  milk,  eggs,  fish,  and 
poultry,  is  important  in  building  up  protein 
and  iron  content  after  you  visit  the  Red 
Cross  as  a  blood  donor. 

More  Nuts 

Chopped  nuts  added  to  a  recipe  for  bread, 
muffins,  or  cake  for  Thanksgiving  have  a 
tendency  to  absorb  moisture'  and  make  the 
product  dry.  To  prevent  this  place  the  nuts 
in  boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes,  drain, 
and  add  to  the  mixture  in  the  usual  way. 


Not  Sisters  Under  the  SIcin 

Most  consumers  are  not  good  judges  of 
t-|uality.  They  can't  tell  whether  meat  is 
Choice,  Good,  Commercial,  or  Utility  grade. 
They  can't  tell  from  the  outside  of  the  can 
what  grade  the  contents  are.  But  if  con- 
sumers rely  on  Federal  standards  plainly 
marked  on  foodstuffs,  they  are  sure  of  hav- 
ing a  reliable  index  to  quality  which  is  an 
indispensable  help  in  buying  food.  Infor- 
mation on  official  grades  can  be  found  in 
"A  Consumers'  Guide  to  U.  S.  Standards  for 
Farm  Products,"  Miscellaneous  Publication 
No.  553,  published  by  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration, U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington  25,  D.  C.  This  will  serve 
as  an  aid  to  housewives  in  choosing  and  pay- 
ing for  the  precise  quality  of  food  they  want. 

County  Agent's  Paradise 

Somewhere  in  the  South  Pacific  Jap  patrols 
are  more  than  likely  being  flushed  out  of 


cornfields,  and  a  tank  battle  may  be  ruining 
a  tomato  patch  which  H.  H.  Warner,  Chief 
of  the  Forward  Area  District  of  the  For- 
eign Economic  Administration,  has  had  his 
native  workers  plant  in  the  numerous  is- 
lands captured  from  Tojo.  The  FEA  project 
was  undertaken  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  our 
troops  "down  under"  for  fresh  food.  So 
on  these  islands,  some  of  which  are  feeling 
the  plow  for  the  first  time  in  history,  large- 
scale  farming  is  producing  a  variety  of  vege- 
tables, such  as  corn,  cucumbers,  tomatoes, 
watermelons,  cantaloups,  Chinese  cabbage, 
radishes,  peppers,  and  eggplant. 

Try  It  on  a  Dog 

If  you  have  a  dog  that  is  fed  on  scraps 
from  your  table  and  find  that  he  is  ema- 
ciated, tired,  apathetic,  and  his  eyes  show 
a  marked  intolerance  of  light,  look  to  your 
own  diet.  The  eye  symptom  probably  arises 
from  a  riboflavin  deficiency,  and,  if  it's  evi- 
denced in  your  dog,  that  dietary  deficiency 
may  exist  in  you  and  the  members  of  your 
family.  A  dog  is  no  better  than  the  food 
he  eats. 

Fuel  Savers  in  Coolcing 

The  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and 
Home  Economics  says,  "Don't  spend  cooking 
fuel  on  the  kitchen  air."  Home  economists 
of  the  Bureau  offer  these  suggestions  for 
kitchen  conservation  of  gas  and  electricity- 
two  fuels  which  are  vital  to  war  industry: 
(1)  Don't  turn  on  a  surface  burner  or  unit 
until  it's  needed.  (2)  Team  the  right  pan 
with  the  right  burner  or  unit — a  large  burner 
sends  heat  flowing  up  around  a  small  pan 
and  a  small  burner  can't  furnish  uniform 
heat  to  a  big  pan.  (3)  Bring  food  to  boil 
on  high  heat,  then  turn  to  low.  (4)  Don't 
be  a  lid-lifter  or  an  oven-peeper.  Lifting 


and  peeping  let  out  steam  and  heat.  (5) 
Turn  off  heat  as  soon  as  food  is  done,  before 
removing  pan  from  stove.  (6)  When  heat- 
ing water,  heat  no  more  than  is  needed.  (7) 
Plan  to  use  the  oven  for  several  jobs  at  once 
— heating  the  oven  is  a  major  portion  of  the 
fuel  cost  in  each  baking  job.  (8)  Use  the 
oven  to  capacity,  don't  overcrowd.  If  not 
covered,  vegetables  will  give  off  so  much 
moisture  that  roasting  and  baking  foods  may 
not  brown.  (9)  Follow  the  manufacturer's 
special  fuel-conserving  tips  for  the  particu- 
lar range  in  use. 

U.  S.  Feast  Day 

The  white  breast  meat  and  drum  sticks 
of  the  Nation's  turkeys  are  going  to  be 
served  first  to  the  military  and  second  to 
civilians.  This  may  mean  that  the  piece  de 
resistance  on  your  own  board  might  be  a 
juicy  baked  chicken  or  duck.  Both  chicken 
and  duck  crops  are  good.  If  you  can't  find 
cranberries  to  add  tartness  to  your  meal, 
spiced  apples  make  a  savory  substitute.  So 
do  pickled  peaches.  If  you  have  an  eye 
for  low  points,  consider  the  abundant 
grape  and  apple  jellies  for  Thanksgiving 
tang. 

For  a  mincemeat  pie  for  your  holida)' 
dinner,  if  you  can't  find  ready-made  filling 
at  your  grocers,  you  may  find  the  ingredients 
to  make  it  yourself.  Cinnamon  and  nut- 
meg for  civilians  are  shorter  than  in  pre- 
war times,  but  allspice  which  tastes  like  a 
blend  of  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  cloves  has 
no  restrictions  on  it. 

Apple  Cider  on  Tap 

November  apple  cider  may  soon  be  served 
all  year-round.  Chemists  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Administration  of  the  USDA 
have  developed  an  apple  juice  concentrate 
that  can  be  "remade"  into  a  facsimile  of 
fresh  apple  cider  simply  by  adding  water^ — 
99  parts  to  1  part  of  concentrate. 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday — Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.  0.       12:15  p.  m.  EWT 

Il!l5  a.  m.  CWT 

10:15  a.  m.  MWT 

9:15  a.  m,  PWT 

Dramatizations,   interviews,   questions   and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.    Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you  by  the 

WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
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Christmas 
over  there 


Lee  Marshall 

Director,  Office  of  Distribution 


MANY  of  you  on  Thanksgiving  this  year 
were  not  able  to  buy  turkey  for  your  holiday 
meal.  But  the  men  and  women  of  your 
armed  forces,  both  those  in  Army  camps  in 
the  United  States  and  those  in  battle  stations 
around  the  globe,  had  turkey  on  that  day. 
When  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day  come 
along  they  will  again  have  turkey  with  all 
the  trimmings. 

Ordinarily,  when  the  Office  of  Distribu- 
tion allocates  food  supplies  to  the  armed 
forces  it  is  guided  principally  by  the  nutri- 
tional requirements  of  active,  hard-working, 
and  hard-fighting  men  and  women.  Its  goal 
is  to  supply  them  with  the  variety  and  quan- 
tity of  foods  necessary  to  a  healthy,  balanced 
diet.  However,  when  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas, and  New  Year's  day  occur  we  want  to 
supply  them  with  more  than  their  nutritional 
needs.  For  3  days  out  of  the  dreary  fighting 
year,  we  want  our  men  to  get  more  than 
"K"  rations  and  the  Army  mess  so  carefully 
calculated  to  promote  health  and  stamina. 
We  want  them  to  get  a  real  holiday  meal, 
or  at  least  the  one  item,  turkey,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  American  menu  on  these  3 
days. 

It  is  because  turkeys  represent  a  part  of 
home  to  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 


stationed  all  over  the  world  that  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  and  the  Office  of  Distribution, 
in  cooperation  with  farmers  and  food  pro- 
cessors, have  this  year,  as  last,  done  every- 
thing within  their  power  to  provide  the 
traditional  holiday  dinner  to  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  armed  services.  Last  year 
there  were  Christmas  turkey  dinners  for  the 
fighters  on  Gua:dalcanal.  Sailors  and  ma- 
rines wounded  on  Tarawa  ate  turkey  in  sick 
bay  aboard  the  ships  that  evacuated  them 
from  the  island.  Turkeys  and  all  the  trim- 
mings were  cooked  on  Christmas  Day  in 
the  galleys  of  American  fighting  surface 
ships  and  submarines  in  the  Pacific,  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

This  year  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  was 
eaten  by  your  sons  and  daughters,  your  hus- 
bands and  friends  in  every  Army,  Navy,  and 
marine  station.  By  ship,  plane,  truck,  jeep, 
and  mule  the  turkey  got  to  them.  Similar 
meals  will  get  to  them  on  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  Day.  For  those  too  busy  fight- 
ing to  take  a  day  oH,  their  turkey  will  be 
waiting  for  them  when  they  are  relieved. 

In  order  to  be  sure  of  delivering  the 
turkey  on  time,  the  Quartermaster  Corps  had 
to  do  its  shopping  early.  On  July  17  the 
Office  of  Distribution,  acting  to  make  the 


purchase  possible  in  adequate  quantities  and 
in  sufficient  time,  required  that  all  the 
turkeys  produced  and  marketed  in  24  States 
and  5  counties  in  Virginia,  3  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  9  in  Maryland  be  set  aside  for 
purchase  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  Re- 
quirements were  so  much  higher  than  last 
year  that  this  year's  turkey  embargo  could 
not  be  lifted  until  November  5.  After  that 
date  it  was  not  possible  for  the  distributors 
to  get  enough  turkeys  into  the  civilian  mar- 
ket to  satisfy  all  the  Thanksgiving  trade. 
By  Christmas  week  this  situation  should  be 
improved  and  the  supply  should  be  con- 
siderably larger. 

In  spite  of  the  record  turkey  crop,  how- 
ever, some  of  you  who  would  like  to  buy 
turkey  this  Christmas  will  not  be  able  to  do 
so.  The  total  supply  is  not  large  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  increased  wartime  demand. 
So,  if  on  Christmas  Day  you  are  not  eating 
turkey,  remember  that  a  slight  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  each  consumer  has  added  up  to 
a  lot  of  good  spirit  for  men  and  women 
away  from  home.  The  turkeys  you  aren't 
eating  are  a  Christmas  present  from  Ameri- 
cans at  home  to  Americans  abroad. 
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Consumers'  guide 


A  spending  and  saving  plan  for  all  the  family  nnakes 
wartime  living  simpler,  can  help  prevent  inflation.  Make 
yours  now,  for  1 945 


A  BUDGET  isn't  so  bad  if  the  whole  family 
helps  to  make  it. 

Time  was  when  Dad  thought  taxes  were 
his  own  private  headache,  and  Mom  wor- 
ried about  food  prices  all  by  herself,  and 
the  only  thing  the  children  ever  heard  about 
the  cost  of  living  was  a  terse  parental,  ""We 
can't  afford  it."  That's  all  changed  now  in 
some   families.    Everyone   but   the  tiniest 


members  can  attend  the  family  finance  ses- 
sion, and  learn  something  about  the  many 
nickels  it  takes  to  buy  simple  food  and 
clothes,  pay  the  dentist's  bill,  and  have  the 
furnace  fixed.  They  can  see,  too,  how  hard 
it  is  to  decide  on  the  wisest  use  of  any 
money  above  the  actual  living  expenses. 

Parents  have  found  that  children  are  sur- 
prisingly cooperative,  and  even  eager,  about 
giving  up  their  own  small  wants  when  they 
understand  that  they  are  taking  part  in  a 
family  plan.  If  some  of  them  are  wage 
earners  they  can  be  taught  that  their  pay  is 


Children  can  learn,  in  family  finance  sessions  like  this  one,  the  value  of  spending  wisely 
and  saving  regularly  for  things  they  want  and  may  need  in  the  future. 


not  just  pocket  money  to  be  frittered  away  or 
even  salted  down  in  their  own  private  little 
banks.  They  will  soon  be  proud  to  pay  for 
at  least  some  of  the  things  they  need  and 
use,  or  to  help  improve  the  appearance  and 
comfort  of  the  home.  They  can  understand, 
too,  that  it  is  especially  important  to  save  in 
wartime,  for  our  country's  sake  and  for  our 
own  good.  If,  because  of  war  work,  the 
family  income  is  higher  now,  there  is  all 
the  more  reason  to  plan  carefully — buy  only 
essentials.  The  New  Year  may  bring 
changes  that  will  affect  all  the  family. 
Saving  is  a  true  investment  in  the  future. 
And  we  can't  know  for  sure  what  we  can 
save  until  we  make  a  plan  showing  what 
we  actually  need  to  spend. 

That  brings  us  back  to  budgets. 

The  worst  thing  about  a  budget  is  get- 
ting started.  Why  go  to  all  that  bother, 
you  say,  when  I  know  what  I  make  and  just 
about  what  I'll  have  to  pay  and  what  will 
be  left.'  Those  words  "just  about"  are  your 
undoing.  You'll  be  surprised.  And  besides 
that,  budgeting  is  a  state  of  mind — an 
attitude  of  thrift.  Experience  has  shown  that 
it's  a  rare  individual  indeed  who  has  a  true 
picture  of  his  financial  state  until  he  writes 
it  down.  It's  only  when  it's  there  in  front 
of  you  that  you  can  plan  where  you'll  cut 
expenses,  or  shift  expenditures  to  get  a 
greater  value  for  your  money.  Once  you've 
seen  it  and  made  your  resolution,  it's  much 
easier  to  stick  to  it. 

Budgets  Arrive  for  '45 

So  get  set  and  begin.  There  are  lots  of 
ready-made  budget  books  on  the  market 
with  printed  headings  and  extra  blank 
spaces,  but  you  can  get  along  very  well  with 
any  5-  or  10-cent  notebook,  provided  it 
opens  flat.  Maybe  those  professional-looking 
books  scare  you  a  little.  Anyhow,  chances 
are  you  have  a  sort  of  spending  plan  without 
realizing  it.  If  you  are  a  salaried  worker, 
or  a  wage  earner,  what  do  you  do  on  pay 
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day?  Isn't  it  something  like  this?  You  put 
down  on  a  piece  of  scratch  paper  what  you 
have  to  have  to  hve  on — rent,  food,  carfare, 
lunch  money.  Subtract  that  from  your  pay. 
Then  you  add  up  your  bills  and  subtract 
the  total — if  you  can — from  what  is  left  of 
your  pay  check.  If  you  can't  do  that,  you 
go  over  the  list  and  decide  which  ones  you 
can  pay  less  on  or  postpone  until  next 
month.  If  an  insurance  premium  is  due, 
you  pay  it  and  let  the  bills  go  this  time. 
You  may  even  decide  that  you  can  spend 
a  little  less  for  food.  Then  you  throw  your 
scratch  paper  away  and  have  it  all  to  do 
over  again  next  time.  Incidentally,  you  may 
have  left  yourself  so  little  to  live  on,  in  your 
economical  enthusiasm  that  you'll  have  to 
rob  Junior's  piggy  bank  for  carfare  on  the 
morning  of  next  pay  day. 

Income 

Why  not  change  that  sad  situation  ? 
Begin  with  the  family  income.  Be  sure  to 
add  the  income  from  all  sources,  including 
any  part  of  the  children's  earnings  which  are 
to  be  used  for  their  maintenance.  This  is 
fairly  simple  for  wage  earners  and  salaried 
families.  Farm  families  or  people  in  busi- 
ness for  themselves  will  have  to  do  more 
figuring,  probably  base  it  on  what  they  made 
last  year.  Then  jot  down  what  you  know 
must  be  paid  for  during  the  year — rent,  or 
payments  on  the  house,  income  tax  and 
property  tax,  social  security,  health  and 
property  insurance.  Some  of  the  books  call 
these  "fixed  items."  These  you  dihU  pay  if 
you  are  to  continue  as  a  going  concern.  So 
deduct  them  from  your  total  income  or 
divide  their  sum  by  12  and  plan  to  set  aside 
that  amount  each  month  to  pay  for  them. 

Now  you  have  what  might  be  called 
your  net  income.  This  is  what  the  finance 
committee  has  to  work  on.  Mother  esti- 
mates what  she  thinks  she  spends  for  food 
and  running  the  house.  Father  puts  down 
what  the  utilities  and  water  and  telephone 
bills  usually  are.  Together  they  figure  what 
to  allow  for  medical  care  for  the  whole 
family,  recall  what  they  gave  to  church. 
Community  Chest,  and  Red  Cross,  and  how 
much  they  are  regularly  putting  into  war 
bonds. 

Then,  there's  the  car.  At  least  in  some 
families  there's  still  a  car.  Is  it  a  luxury  or 
a  necessity?  If  it  is  used  to  capacity  in 
carrying  adults  to  and  from  work,  children 
to  a  distant  school,  thereby  easing  the  load 
on  public  transportation,  it's  essential.  The 
cost  of  gas,  oil,  and  necessary  care  are  legiti- 
mate family  expenditures  and  must  be  in- 


cluded in  the  estimate  under  transportation. 

That  item  called  "total  income"  is  shrink- 
ing fast,  but  you're  getting  somewhere. 
Now  comes  the  hard  part — the  place  where 
individual  allowances  for  running  expenses 
are  made.  Wage  earners  and  school  chil- 
dren have  to  have  carfare  and  lunch  money, 
besides    a    clothing    and    recreation  fund. 

You  stand  a  better  chance  of  making  a  go 
of  this  budget  business  if  you  don't  start 
out  being  too  rigid  with  all  the  family  about 
pennies.  Plan  to  lead  yourselves  into  eco- 
nomical ways  by  allowing  each  one  a  sum 
for  personal  running  expenses  and  for  cer- 
tain specified  items,  with  a  little  left  over 
not  to  be  accounted  for.  If  you  try  to  pop 
the  whole  family  into  strait  jackets,  so  that 
Dad  feels  sheepish  about  his  extra  cup  of 
coffee,  and  Susie  tries  to  get  out  of  saying 


she  spent  1 5  cents  for  a  soda  or  a  new  maga- 
zine, you'll  have  a  mutiny  on  your  hands 
instead  of  a  board  of  financial  directors. 
You'll  just  have  to  stab  at  it  the  first  month, 
and  then  revise  until  you  get  something 
workable.  Mother  may  announce  that  she 
was  too  optimistic  about  the  food  budget 
so  that  has  to  be  revised  up. 

The  Past  and  the  Future 

Keep  one  page  of  your  notebook  for  old 
debts  which  you  can  pay  off  gradually.  Take 
another  page  to  set  down  what  you  are  sav- 
ing for  future  expenses — insurance,  taxes,  an 
education  fund,  or  maybe  post-war  plans  for 
a  trip,  or  new  household  equipment.  Saving 
makes  sense  when  you  are  doing  it  for  a 
concrete  purpose,  and  not  just  as  a  sort  of 
exercise  in  character  development.    On  this 


A  Sample  Wartime  Budget  Schedule 


INCOME    C^''  ^''■^'^  ^0  include  your  income  from  all  sources.   $ 


SEMI-FIXED  ITEMS 

1.  Social  Security  pay-roll  deductions   $ 

2.  Income  tax  (amounts  withheld ;  provision  for  quarterly  payments)  - 

3.  Other  taxes       ... 

4.  Interest  and  payments  on  debts  ..- 

5-  Insurance  (life,  auto,  burglary,  fire,  etc.)     

6.  Health  and  hospital  insurance     

7.  Regular  War  Bond  purchases  (under  the  pay-roll  savings  plan  or 

your  own  personal  plan)    


OTHER  ITEMS 

(^Before  makingyour  estimates  examine  each  expenditure  for  possible  economies . 
The  more  you  can  save  today,  the  more  you  can  set  aside  in  extra  savings  for 
tomorrow^ 

1.  Housing  (rent  or  interest  on  mortgage,  upkeep  and  repairs)    $ 

2.  Food  (including  meals  eaten  out)    

3.  Household  operation  (gas,  electricity,  fuel,  laundry,  phone, 

household  help,  if  any)        ... 

4.  Clothing  (including  cleaning  and  pressing)     

5.  Transportation  (car  or  bus  fare,  upkeep  of  car)   ... 

6.  Personal  expenditures  (drugs,  cosmetics,  cigarettes,  barber,  etc.)  .... 
7-  Medical  care  (doctor  and  dentist  fees,  drugs,  medical  supplies)   

8.  Household  furnishings  and  equipment     

9.  Education  (tuition  fees,  school  supplies,  newspapers,  magazines, 

books)   -  

10.  Recreation      .... 

11.  Contributions  (Church,  Red  Cross,  "War  Fund,  etc.)    ... 


EXTRA  SAVINGS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

(The  difference  between  your  expenditures ,  as  reduced  by  your  Planned  Spending 
and  Saving  Flan.,  and  total  income.  Here  is  money  for  extra  War  Bonds  and  for 
reserve  savings  against  future  emergencies ^    $ 
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WAYS  TO  SAVE 

Have  a  Victory  Garden. 

Do  more  home  canning  and  storing. 

Make    your   grown-ups'    coats  do 

another  winter. 
Share  your  car  with  others. 
Take  care  of  equipment. 
Buy  foods  in  season. 
Cut  down  on  paid  recreation. 
Others  ways: 


page,  too,  have  your  safety  column,  in 
which  you  enter  whatever  you  can  as  a  re- 
serve for  sickness,  or  unexpected  demands 
of  any  kind.  Of  course,  you  may  have  to 
borrow  from  your  new  car  fund  to  pay  for 
your  flu  expenses,  or  lop  a  few  miles  ofT 
your  trip  to  meet  the  bill  for  Joe's  broken 
arm,  but  you'll  know  where  you  are  and 
where  you  hope  to  go,  just  the  same. 

Don't  Be  Discouraged 

The  big  thing  is  that  you've  started. 
'When  all  the  members  of  your  finance,  or 
ways  and  means,  committee  are  operating 
on  their  budgets  you  can  give  the  family 
an  ""E"  award,  for  they're  truly  contributing 
to  the  war  effort.  They'll  begin  to  save  out 
of  their  own  allowances — we  hope.  On  the 
other  hand,  perhaps,  you'll  find  to  your  dis- 
may some  Thursday  morning  that  the  cash 
you  counted  on  for  a  whole  week  is  gone. 

Let's  say  you  are  in  what  is  called^  the 
"comfortable  income"  group,  and  yet  you 
seem  to  have  less  money  than  your  neigh- 
bor. Where  does  it  go.''  Father's  carfare, 
newspapers,  lunch,  cigarettes.  Mother's  club 
dues,  and  Joe's  new  books  are  allowed  for, 
so  what  happens?  No,  friend,  there's  no 
burglar.  You  let  it  slip  through  your  fingers. 
A  lot  of  it  went  for  between-meal  snacks, 
magazines,  a  movie  the  family  just  had  to 
see,  a  taxi  that  morning  sister  got  a  late  start 
to  class.  Chances  are,  with  a  little  checking, 
all  the  money  can  be  accounted  for.  An- 
other session  of  the  family  finance  com- 
mittee may  recommend  that  the  budget  be 
revised,  or  that  its  members  change  their 
ways.  Often  just  knowing  that  there  is  a 
budget  will  make  each  member  hold  on  to 
these  nickels  and  dimes  a  little  better — 
control  their  impulses  to  spend  at  random. 

The  economists  say:  "It  is  essential  that 
there  be  a  reduction  in  consumer  demand  to 


avoid  inflation."  To  you  and  me  that  means 
"Don't  buy  anything  you  don't  absolutely 
need."  It  was  true  and  necessary  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  it's  even  more 
necessary  now.  There  are  essentials  which 
every  family  must  buy,  replacements  in 
equipment  that  they  have  waited  years  to 
make.  Purchases  of  this  type  will  help  keep 
industry  going,  supply  post-war  jobs.  But 
we  must  try  to  stay  out  of  short-supply 
markets — wait  a  few  more  months  for  some 
of  the  things  we  want,  rather  than  con- 
tribute to  a  price  rise. 

The  economists  say:  "The  distribution  of 
expenditures  in  the  wartime  budget,  com- 
pared with  the  distribution  in  pre-war  years, 
is  an  indication  of  desirable  change  in 
spending  patterns  to  combat  inflation."  To 
you  and  me  that  means,  "You're  spending 
less  for  unnecessary  things;  you're  helping 
to  keep  prices  down  and  prevent  inflation." 

This  doesn't  mean  you're  to  economize 
on  coal  and  bring  Grandma  down  with 
bronchitis.  There's  no  economy  in  that.  Or 
stint  on  essential  foods.  There  are  ways  to 
get  all  essential  nutrients  in  less  expensive 
forms  and  many  leaflets  to  tell  you  about 
them. 

Some  Things  Can't  Wait 

Straightening  Susie's  teeth  can't  wait  for 
post-war  planning.  It  has  to  start  now.  And 
Joe's  tonsils  must  come  out  before  another 
winter.  These  are  necessary  things,  and  no 
one  is  suggesting  that  you  deprive  your  fam- 
ily of  them.  Maybe  it's  short-sighted  and 
extravagant,  too,  to  neglect  to  "winterize  " 
the  house — to  put  off  a  paint  job  that  will 
save  surfaces. 

Where  to  Economize 

"Where,  then,  can  the  budget  be  cut  for 
wartime  economy?  Furnishings,  clothing, 
and  recreation  are  your  best  bets.  For  every 
tentative  purchase  ask  yourself  not  "Can  I 
afl^ord  this?"  but  "Do  I  need  it  to  protect 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  family?" 
"If  I  do  need  it,  is  it  the  best  buy  possible 
for  the  money?" 

Children's  clothing  is  so  frequently  out- 
grown before  it  is  outworn  that  the  grown- 
ups of  the  family  will  have  to  do  the  major 
economizing  in  clothing.  Furnishings  can 
be  endured  in  their  increasing  shabbiness  or 
refurbished  by  the  family. 

Material  in  this  article  is  taken  from:  Planned 
Spending  and  Saving,  Office  of  War  Information, 
Domestic  Branch;  Family  Saving  and  Spending  in 
Wartime,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation; Suggestions  jor  a  Family  Spending  Plan. 


In  both  of  these  groups  there's  nothing 
better  to  remember  than  the  early  American 
saying,  "Use  it  up,  wear  it  out,  make  it  do, 
or  do  without." 

Recreation  can  be  changed  from  frequent 
movie  and  drug  store  dates  to  parties  at 
home  with  songs  and  games  or  dances  to 
radio  music.  Many  have  found  in  the  past 
2  years  that  it's  more  fun,  besides  costing 
less. 

Use  Your  Budget  Plan 

After  your  plan  is  made,  and  everyone 
knows  who  pays  for  what,  don't  think  you 
can  sit  back  and  let  it  work.  You  have  to 
work  at  it.  If  you  are  new  at  this  business, 
better  keep  a  detailed  account  of  what  you 
spend  so  that  you'll  have  something  to  go 
by  when  the  need  for  revising  your  plan 
comes  up.  You  had  to  do  a  little  guesswork 
on  your  original  estimates.  In  a  few  weeks 
you'll  have  a  guide  for  future  plans.  You'll 
begin  to  know  where  you  stand.  Get  all 
the  family  to  thinking  of  themselves  as  a 
financial  unit — a  sort  of  cooperative.  It 
takes  ef?ort,  but  you'll  find  it's  worth  it — to 
the  family  and  to  the  Nation. 

DOES  IT  WORK? 

After  your  plan  is  a  few  weeks  old,  ask 
yourself  these  questions: 


Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics, 
U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  article  is  the  first  in  a  series  to  be  used  with 
A  Suggested  6-Point  Program  for  Consumer  Study, 
Office  of  Distribution,  War  Food  Administration. 


Yes 

No 

Will  your  plan  for  food 

spending     protect  the 

health  of  your  family? 

Does  your  plan  give  sufii- 

cient  attention  to  other 

health  needs  ? 

Have  you  included  a  small 

fund  to  meet  emergen- 

cies ? 

Are  you  buying  only  what 

you  need  for  immediate 

use  ? 

Are  personal  allowances  on 

a  sound  basis? 

Could    you   increase  your 

payments  on  debts? 

Are  you  investing  as  much 

as  you  can  in  war  bonds 

and  stamps? 

Have  all  members  of  your 

family,  old  enough  to  do 

so.  shared  in  planning? 
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OPA  analysts  appraise  toys.  Lower  picture  shows  improved  engine 
nnade  by  a  woodcrafter  after  price  was  rejected  on  first  model. 


"HI-YO,   Donder  and   Blitzen,   Comet  and   Cupid  .  .  .  !  Away!" 

Santa's  Christmas  Eve  cry  to  iiis  reindeer  will  be  jollier  this  year. 
He  has  a  clearer  conscience.  The  old  rascal  has  more  and  better 
toys  than  he  carried  in  his  sleigh  December  24,  1943 — and  they  cost 
him  less.  It's  going  to  be  a  good  Christmas  for  the  kids! 

Early  this  fall  Santa  Claus  left  his  workshop  long  enough  to  call 
on  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
fix  price  ceilings  on  nearly  every  important  toy,  ranging  from  a 
clown  that  tumbles  down  a  wooden  ladder  to  a  complicated  jeep 
construction  set  that  fathers  likely  will  monopolize  on  Christmas 
morning — "showing"  junior  how  the  thing  works. 

Ceilings  are  placed  on  toys,  based  on  the  cost  of  a  similar  toy 
sold  back  in  March  1942.  And  if  the  ceiling  isn't  shown  on  the 
toy,  Christmas  shoppers  are  advised  to  question  it  in  the  store.  If 
the  answer  isn't  satisfactory,  then  the  shopper  should  take  the 
matter  to  the  Price  Panel  of  the  War  Price  and  Rationing  Board 
immediately.  This  is  for  the  consumer's  own  protection.  Last  year 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  toys  had  price  ceilings  on  them.  This 
year  all  toys  are  required  to  have  ceilings  clearly  marked  on  the  tags. 

Manufacturers  have  sent  in  thousands  of  toy  models  to  the  OPA 
in  Washington,  together  with  similar  sample  models  currently  being 
sold,  or  with  a  detailed  description  of  such  models,  plus  the  names 
of  their  manufacturers.  From  these  the  manufacturer  estimates  his 
price.  If  the  price  is  in  line  with  the  comparable  product  the  OPA 
accepts  it  as  ceiling.  If  not,  the  manufacturer  is  notified  and  another 
price  is  worked  out.  Sometimes  when  OPA  thinks  an  estimated 
price  is  too  high  for  the  type  of  toy  submitted  the  manufacturer 
is  so  notified.  It  often  happens,  then,  that  the  manufacturer  will 
improve  the  toy  and  resubmit  it,  to  get  his  original  estimated  price. 

Toy  makers  and  stores  are  as  happy  about  the  better  quality  of 
toys  this  year  as  the  children  will  be.  Last  year  many  shoppers, 
long  accustomed  to  fine  toys  at  reasonable  prices,  refused  to  buy  the 
flimsy  war  toys,  and,  as  a  consequence,  stores  selling  them  suffered 
considerable  losses.  This  Christmas  shopping  season  brings  a  dif- 
ferent story.  Toys  aren't  back  to  their  pre-war  production — steel, 
iron,  rubber,  copper,  chromium  plating,  cork,  silk,  urea  and  phe- 
nolic plastics,  antimony,  tin,  zinc  (except  in  a  few  cases)  and  silver 
are  still  prohibited  in  toy  manufacture — but  they  are  of  much  better 
quality  and  slightly  higher  in  numbers  than  last  year  since  some 
long-established  toy  makers  whose  war  work  has  decreased  are 
resuming  toy  production  with  materials  that  are  available  to  them. 
Fewer  toys  are  being  made  of  paperboard,  the  material  most  com- 
monly used  for  toys  a  year  ago,  and  a  limited  number — 15  percent 
of  pre-war  output — are  being  stamped  out  of  metal.  The  largest 
proportion  of  toys  in  Santa's  bag,  however,  will  be  wooden  ones. 

Many  toy  makers  this-  year  are  simply  men  and  women  with  band 
saws  and  needles.  They  have  turned  out  wooden  toys  from  scrap 
wood  or  sewed  cloth  dolls  in  their  free  hours.  Many  returned  ser- 
vicemen, and  older  people,  too,  have  taken  up  this  work  and  now 
devote  their  entire  time  to  a  pleasant  occupation  in  their  own  resi- 
dences. These  individual  handicrafters  have  their  centers  in  St.  Paul, 
home  of  Swedish  wood-makers,  and  in  Los  Angeles. 
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According  to  the  samples  in  the  OPA  toy  room,  it  appears  that 
St.  Nick's  bag  won't  hold  so  many  military  toys  this  year  as  it  has 
held  in  the  past  4  years.  Youngsters,  like  their  parents,  are  weary 
of  war  games  and  want  something  else.  A  number  of  the  new  toys 
are  construction  sets  and  hobby  toys.  Metal  construction  sets  have 
been  out  of  production  since  1942,  but  today  limited  quantities  are 
on  the  store  shelves  again.  About  10,000  of  the  metal  sets  come 
equipped  with  motors  made  from  materials  in  the  manufacturer's 
inventory.  A  number  of  them  are  airplane  motors  built  to  scale. 
Two  spoonfuls  of  gasoline  will  last  for  a  whole  flight!  These  sets 
and  hobby  toys  promise  to  entertain  while  developing  skills  and 
talents  of  children,  but  will  not  be  generally  on  the  market  until 
after  the  war.  They  are  the  same  as  the  sets  which  are  used  to 
orient  the  aptitudes  of  returning  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  in 
rehabilitation  programs.  These  sets  are  also  sent  overseas  to  amuse 
military  men  and  women  in  recreation  centers. 

There  are  certain  toys  Santa  can't  bring.  Rubber  balls,  rubber 
dolls,  and  the  myriad  of  other  pre-war  rubber  products,  for  example, 
are  still  out.  Tricycles,  scooters,  and  other  heavy  toys  are  not  being 
made  because  manufacturers  are  heavily  engaged  in  war  work.  Syn- 
thetic and  natural  rubber  is  available  only  for  military  and  highly 
essential  civilian  purposes.  However,  the  use  of  "mud,"  the  residue 
that  is  a  byproduct  of  reclaimed  rubber,  is  not  restricted  by  the  War 
Production  Board,  and  this  is  being  used  for  the  tires  of  doll 
carriages  and  toy  wagons. 

Some  toy  wagons  have  wooden  wheels,  as  last  year,  while  others 
will  roll  along  on  metal  ones.  Wagons  range  from  15  to  20  -per- 
cent lower  in  price  than  those  of  1943,  and  are  better  made.  Of  the 
1944  doll  buggies,  over  100,000  have  metal  wheels  and  metal 
undercarriages.  The  rest  are  wooden  models.  Last  year  only  wooden 
doll  carriages  were  made,  but  now  wood  has  become  as  scarce  as 
certain  metals — if  not  scarcer — and  is  being  'stretched'  with  steel. 

Youngsters  in  snouy  climates  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Sar.ta 
will  deliver  sleds  with  steel  runners  again — but  not  more  than 
1  10  as  many  with  steel  runners  as  were  discovered  under  Christmas 
trees  before  the  war.  There  are  sleds  with  wood  runners,  too. 

There  are  plent)'  of  dolls.  All  kinds  of  dolls:  Cloth  dolls  that 
are  asleep  on  one  side  and  awake  on  the  other;  reversible  dolls 
with  wide  skirts — pull  the  skirt  over  the  doll's  head  and  instead 
of  feet  another  doll's  head,  a  pickaninny,  appears ;  hard  dolls  with 
curls  and  moving  eyes;  talking  dolls;  little  dolls  to  sew  for;  big 
dolls  with  complete  wardrobes,  peasant  dolls,  pillow  dolls,  Humpty- 
Dumpty  dolls;  and  Teddy  bears  and  other  woollike  toys. 

For  the  small  dolls  Santa  Claus  has  made  doll  houses  and  wooden, 
paper,  and  scrap  plastic  furniture.  He  also  has  doll  dishes  of  china 
and  scrap  plastic.  And  a  few  steel  dishes,  pots,  and  pans  will  be 
found  in  his  overflowing  sleigh  as  he  starts  out  on  his  journey 
Christmas  Eve. 

Girls  and  boys  who  aspire  to  be  a  Marie  or  a  Pierre  Curie  will 
be  able  to  get  chemistry  sets.  Christmas  morning  will  find  them 
mixing  various  odorous  gases  to  their  heart's  content,  while  the 
younger  children  clutter  up  the  floor  with  a  few  zinc  toys,  such  as 
toy  soldiers  and  miniature  automobiles  and  trucks. 

But  when  the  neighborhood  youngsters  come  in,  there  won't  be 
many  new  games  to  play.  Checkers,  dominoes,  dart  boards,  and 
other  games  are  being  shipped  overseas,  in  large  quantities,  for  the 
armed  forces.  Santa's  reserve  for  civilians  is  limited.  So  is  his 
supply  of  sports  equipment,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Throughout  the  holidays  the  Christmas  tree  will  be  gay  and  color- 
ful even  though  the  manufacture  of  new  electric  lights  is  still  pro- 


These  toys  sent  to  CPA  for  price  ceilings  show  the  shift  from  war 
gannes  and  toys  to  construction  sets  for  teaching  children  skills. 

hibited  by  WPB.  Tmsel  made  from  leaa  foil  in  place  of  tin  foil, 
and  not  quite  so  shiny  can  be  bought,  as  well  as  Christmas  tree 
ornaments  of  blown  glass  in  most  of  the  usual  colors. 

It's  going  to  be  a  gay  Christmas  for  the  kids — with  more  toys 
that  last  longer! 
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By  the  people  . . . 

How  100  million  consumers  in  39  countries  buy  33  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  goods  and  services  for  distribution  among  themselves 


WHEN  on  the  cold  night  of  December  21, 
1844,  the  28  members  of  the  Rochdale 
Society  of  Equitable  Pioneers  opened  their 
cooperatively  owned  grocery  store  on  Toad 
Lane  in  Rochdale,  England,  their  neighbors 
asked  for  goods  that  they  knew  the  store 
did  not  carry.  (Anyone  could  see  the  piti- 
ably small  supply  for  sale — flour,  butter, 
sugar,  and  oatmeal.)  But  the  pioneers  made 
their  way  through  the  laughing,  sneering 
crowd  and  stood  the  ridicule  while  they  pur- 
chased their  meager  supplies. 

Their  determination  won  for  them  the 
honor  of  establishing  the  first  successful 
consumer  cooperative  in  the  world.  During 
the  year  they  had  collected  a  pound  from 
each  member  as  an  individual  share  in  joint 
ownership  of  the  enterprise.  This  capital  of 
28  pounds  was  used  to  purchase  goods  in 
quantity,  to  be  resold  to  the  members  for 
cash  at  the  prevailing  retail  price.  Any  sav- 
ings would  be  distributed  quarterly  to  the 
members,  not  on  the  basis  of  their  capital 
investment  but  on  their  purchases  during 
that  period. 

One  hundred  years  after  that  first  enter- 
prise, 1,200  representatives  of  a  world-wide 
cooperative  movement  gathered  in  the  windy 
city  of  Chicago,  October  8  to  13,  to  honor 
the  Rochdale  Pioneers.  These  delegates  to 
the  Centennial  Cooperative  Congress  came, 
too,  to  show  the  world  what  a  century  of  co- 
operation had  been  able  to  do ;  and  they 
came  to  develop  plans  for  world-wide  coop- 
erative expansion  and  trade  during  their 
second  century. 

Honor  from  modern  cooperators  was  cer- 
tainly due  the  Rochdale  Pioneers.  Before 
their  time  and  after,  other  forms  of  coop- 
erative enterprises  had  flourished  and  then, 
within  a  few  years,  had  ceased  to  exist.  But 
the  Rochdale  Society  hurdled  all  obstacles — 
depression  and  prosperity,  war  and  peace. 
In  spite  of  their  limited  capital  of  28 
pounds,  their  meager  stocks,  and  their 
shabby  shop,  the  pioneer  cooperators  demon- 
strated to  their  fellow  citizens  a  plan"  of 
"self-help"  that  made  them  independent  of 
debt  and  poverty.  By  1940  the  original  soci- 
ety had  grown  to  a  membership  of  30,257 
Rochdale  residents,  with  gross  sales  totaling 


741,519  English  pounds  a  year  and  annual 
earnings  of  67,675  pounds  refunded  as 
patronage  dividends. 

Key  to  this  success  was  the  set  of  prin- 
ciples they  drew  up,  which  today  millions 
of  consumers  throughout  the  world  use  to 
conduct  their  grocery  stores,  their  feed  mills 
and  oil  fields,  their  factories  and  warehouses. 
These  include:  (1)  Open  membership  irre- 
spective of  race,  nationality,  politics,  re- 
ligion, or  sex;  (2)  democratic  control 
through  one  vote  per  member;  (3)  limited 
interest  on  capital;  (4)  return  of  gains  to 
members  by  patronage  refunds;  and  (5) 
cash  trading  at  market  prices. 

Because  they  follow  Rochdale  principles, 
all  the  thousands  of  local,  regional,  and 
national  co-ops  scattered  atross  the  globe 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  New  Zealand,  and 
from  Chungking,  China,  to  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  are  strongly  linked.  Regardless  of 
their  heterogeneous  membership,  their  vari- 
ety of  services,  their  wide  range  in  capital 
and  gross  sales,  and  their  geographical  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  they  are  able  to  per- 
form similar  functions  in  the  total  world 
economy.  These  cooperative  buying  associ- 
ations, working  as  a  unit,  constitute  the 
largest  organized  consumer  group  in  the 
world. 

On  the  basis  of  their  record  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  during  the  last  hundred 
years  the  consumer  cooperatives  believe  they 
have  a  peaceful  and  efficient  method  for  dis- 
tributing the  abundant  goods  and  services 
that  the  next  century  promises. 

Statistically,  it  is  a  record  of  growth  from 
the  original  28  Rochdale  Pioneers  to  approx- 
imately a  hundred  million  members  in  39 
countries,  with  over  a  fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world  connected  with  one  or 
more  of  the  various  types  of  cooperative 
enterprises.  From  a  first  annual  business  of 
710  pounds,  international  cooperative  trade, 
the  year  before  the  war,  totaled  33  billion 
dollars,  with  banking,  housing,  and  insur- 
ance included.  The  varieties  of  goods  and 
services  that  co-ops  supply  their  members 
range  from  light  bulbs  to  credit  and  from 
medical  care  to  canned  foods. 

Cooperators  believe  that  this  world-wide 


Most  U.  S.  co-ops  begin  as  buying  clubs. 

growth  has  been  possible  because  of  their 
unique  methods  of  running  a  business.  Since 
they  buy  in  quantity  and  do  not  have  the 
usual  profit  costs  they  are  able  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  retailing.  These  savings  are  passed 
on,  in  the  form  of  patronage  dividends,  to 
the  consumer.  Purchasing  power  is  thereby 
redistributed,  and  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  members  is  thus  possible.  These 
two  contributions  are  described  by  coopera- 
tors as  stabilizing  influences  in  the  economic 
picture. 

Although  all  cooperatives  organized  on 
the  Rochdale  principles  are  primarily  en- 
gaged in  providing  their  members  with 
more  goods  at  lower  cost,  the  particular 
function  each  group  plays  in  the  total  eco- 
nomic picture  of  their  respective  countries 
is  different.  These  functions  are  directly 
related  to  the  reasons  for  original  growth  of 
the  movement. 

The  Swedish  cooperative  enterprises,  for 
instance,  to  which  more  than  40  percent  of 
that  country's  population  belongs,  are  ac- 
cepted as  the  price  yardstick  for  all  goods 
and  are  thus  able  to  make  monopolistic 
price-fixing  ineffective.  An  instance  of  this 
particular  contribution  of  the  Swedish  coop- 
eratives is  given  in  a  report  presented  in 
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1937  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  study  European  co-ops. 

In  1922  the  Stockholm  cooperative  soci- 
ety,  known  as  the  "Konsum."  erected  the 
largest,  most  up-to-date  baker}'  in  Sweden. 
Previously  unstandardized  weights  and  sizes 
made  it  difficult  for  consumers  to  know  just 
what  they  were  paying  for.  An  investiga- 
tion of  all  breads  distributed  in  Stockholm 
demonstrated  that  the  co-op  bread  prices 
averaged  32  percent  below  those  of  private 
bakers.  This  represented  a  saving  of  about 
S7  a  year  in  the  budget  of  a  family  of  four. 
Konsum  then  campaigned  for  standardized 
loaves  of  bread  and  as  a  result  private 
bakers  were  forced  to  approach  the  co-op 
standard  and  price.  The  entire  population 
of  Stockholm  thus  benefited. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  of  competi- 
tion from  the  co-ops  has  given  all  residents 
of  Sweden  better  qualit)'  and  lower  prices 
in  fertilizer,  flour,  galoshes,  electric  light 
bulbs,  margarine,  and  rayon. 

The  Danish  movement  is  outstanding  for 
its  organization  of  marketing  co-ops  among 
the  small  farmers.  They  have  improved  the 
qualit}-  of  farm  products,  increased  the  price 
the  farmer  gets  for  his  goods,  and  decreased 
the  price  the  farmer  pays  for  the  commodi- 
ties and  services  he  buys.  Thus  the  standard 
of  living  for  practically  one-third  of  the 
total  population  of  Denmark  has  been  raised 
through  producer  and  consumer  cooperation. 

Cooperative  societies  in  Great  Britain  in 
1943  had  a  total  membership  of  approxi- 
mately 9  million  families,  serving  about  one- 
half  of  the  total  population.  When  the 
Rochdale  pioneers  organized,  their  original 
purpose  was  to  increase  the  buying  power 
of  low-paid  industrial  workers.  Today  this 
goal  still  motivates  the  British  cooperatives 
but  membership  has  been  broadened  to  in- 
clude all  classes.  By  their  vast  network  of 
production  and  distribution  enterprises,  the 
English  and  Scottish  cooperatives,  in  the 
words  of  the  report  mentioned  above,  "look 
toward  a  set-up  of  society  in  which  all 
national  income  shall  be  paid  to  workers  in 
wages  and  salaries,  with  all  profits  accruing 
to  consumers  in  the  form  of  lower  prices." 

The  Chinese  cooperative  movement  was 
permanently  established  during  the  Chinese 
revolutionary  period  when  Sun-Yat-sen  in- 
cluded co-ops  within  the  frameworks  of  his 
three  principles  for  reform.  These  were: 
(1)  Gain  of  complete  sovereign  control 
over  their  territories;  (2)  gradual  achieve- 
ment of  a  democratic  form  of  government; 
and  (3)  gradual  rise  of  the  living  level  of 
the  masses. 


Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Japan,  when  2  million  Chinese  belonged  to 
approximately  45,000  individual  co-op  soci- 
eties, the  movement  has  grown  to  172,000 
societies  with  a  membership  of  approxi- 
mately 141/7  million.  The  co-ops  have  be- 
come a  dynamic  factor  in  the  Chinese  war 
economy  and  are  indispensable  for  equitable 
distribution  of  consumer  goods.  All  price- 
controlled  and  rationed  commodities  are  dis- 
tributed either  through  the  few  local  offices 
of  the  government  or  through  the  coopera- 
tives. And  the  National  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Commission  of  the  Chinese  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  has  recently  decided  to 
make  the  co-ops  sole  distributors  of  the  new 
improved  farm  implements  which  will  enor- 
mously increase  the  food  supply  in  China. 

In  general,  development  of  good  citizen- 
ship, improvement  of  the  standard  of  living, 
checking  of  inflation,  and  the  abilit}-  to 
soften  the  effects  of  depression  have  been 
widely  accepted  as  the  effects  of  coopera- 
tives in  Europe. 

Although  purchasing  cooperatives  in  the 
United  States  are  comparatively  recent,  most 
of  them  dating  back  only  as  far  as  the 
1920's,  they  now  are  very  active.  At  the 
present  time  approximately  2I/2  million 
American   families  purchase  through  their 


own  production  and  distribution  facilities 
almost  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  goods  and 
services.  These  cooperators  believe  that  their 
economic  organizations  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  cut  costs  to  consumers,  in- 
crease efficiency,  improve  quality,  and  reduce 
unemployment  by  increasing  buying  power. 
They  point  to  the  more  than  700  thousand 
farm  homes  that  get  light  and  power  from 
their  own  electric  associations,  to  the  1,300 
service  stations  selling  gas,  oil,  and  repair 
services  to  a  half  million  families,  to  the 
700  retail  stores,  to  the  credit  unions,  hous- 
ing associations,  farm  supply  co-ops,  tele- 
phone co-ops,  book  stores,  and  other  t\-pes 
of  enterprises  that  exist  in  every  State  of 
the  Union,  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas, 
serving  high-income  as  well  as  low-income 
groups  and  industrial  as  well  as  professional 
and  office  workers.  They  also  point  to  the 
qualit}-  merchandising  principles  of  co-ops, 
particularly  their  use  of  Government  grading 
and  labeling  services  on  co-op  canned  goods 
and  their  own  laboratories  and  field  stations 
for  testing  goods  sold  through  their  stores. 

Illustrating  the  conditions  under  which  an 
American  cooperative  is  established  and  the 
types  of  services  it  renders  is  the  story  of 
the  present  cooperative  enterprises  in  Wau- 
kegan  and  North  Chicago.  111.   In  19 10  rhe 


American  consumers  have  built  stores,  wholesale  houses,  garages,  canning  factories,  and 
banks  in  order  to  provide  themselves  with  more  goods  at  lower  costs. 
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announcement  by  milk  dealers  of  a  2-cent 
rise  in  the  price  of  a  quart  of  milk  caused 
a  few  determined  Waukegan  housewives  to 
join  together  in  purchasing  milk  directly 
from  the  farmers  and  distributing  it  to  them- 
selves at  the  old  price  of  6  cents  a  quart. 
With  the  money  they  saved  they  were  able 
to  purchase  a  small  dairy.  (It  was  this  dairy 
which  in  1917  installed  the  first  milk  pas- 
teurization plant  in  Waukegan.)  Milk  was 
sold  at  the  local  market  price.  Each  share- 
holder member  had  one  vote  in  deciding  the 
policies  of  the  dairy  and  each  received  a 
percentage  of  the  total  earnings  of  the  plant, 
not  on  the  basis  of  his  capital  investment  but 
on  the  amount  of  his  purchases. 

By  1916  the  first  Waukegan  cooperative 
food  store,  organized  on  the  Rochdale  prin- 
ciples, was  opened;  another  followed  in  the 
summer  of  1920,  and  a  third  in  the  fall  of 
that  same  year.  By  the  end  of  1943,  4,365 
residents  of  Waukegan  and  North  Chicago 
owned  10  food  stores,  a  modern  dairy  plant, 
a  bakery  and  cofli^ee  shop,  an  automobile 
service  station,  and  a  feed  warehouse. 

Cooperators  of  Waukegan  and  North 
Chicago  believe  that,  through  the  return  of 
$670,000  in  the  form  of  patronage  divi- 
dends to  members  during  33  years  of  coop- 
eration, they  have  helped  maintain  purchas- 
ing power  in  the  community.  They  also 
believe  that  they  have  helped  improve  the 
general  quality  of  goods  and  services  for 
the  entire  community  and  have  directly  aided 
in  the  fight  against  black  markets  and  price- 
control  violations. 

Although  the  American  cooperatives  are 
principally  engaged  in  supplying  their  mem- 
bers with  quality-tested  goods  at  low  cost, 
they  believe  that  a  successful  movement. 


uniting  both  producers  and  consumers,  can 
provide  additional  security  and  freedom  not 
only  to  cooperators,  but  also  to  other 
Americans. 

Murray  D.  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  which 
is  the  educational  federation  for  all  co-ops 
in  this  country,  defines  consumer  coopera- 
tion "as  an  educational  movement  which 
employs  economic  action  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  certain  desired  social  ends."  Para- 
mount among  these  ends  is  equal  economic 
freedom,  or  as  another  leader  in  the  move- 
ment has  expressed  it:  "The  Freedom  to 
Consume."  Second  goal  is  to  make  the  co- 
operatives a  nonprofit  price  yardstick  to 
act  as  a  stabilizing  influence  on  depression, 
boom  periods,  and  war.  By  distributing  pur- 
chasing power  to  a  larger  group  of  con- 
sumers, through  patronage  dividends,  these 
leaders  believe  that  co-ops  can  prevent  ex- 
cesses in  poverty,  unemployment,  and  ten- 
ancy. Finally,  because  membership  is  open 
to  all  races  and  all  classes,  Murray  D.  Lin- 
coln believes  that  cooperatives  have  as  their 
objective  "the  elimination  of  conflicts  .  .  . 
and  the  substitution  of  methods  of  persua- 
sion for  the  use  of  force,  which  will  finally 
realize  'Peace  on  Earth,  good  will  to  men.'  " 

Others  have  also  appreciated  the  possi- 
bilities of  cooperative  activity  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  democracy  throughout  the  world. 
One  of  the  earliest  official  international 
groups  to  give  recognition  to  this  aspect  of 
the  consumer  movement  was  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture which  met  at  Hot  Springs  in  May  1943. 
Representatives  of  44  United  Nations  agreed 
that  the  cooperative  movement  has  been  of 
very  great  importance  in  many  countries; 


Even  movie  theaters  are  included  among  co-op-owned  enterprises. 


that  the  co-operative  societies  may  facilitate 
adjustments  of  agricultural  production  and 
distribution,  and  that  the  democratic,  educa- 
tional features  of  the  movement  can  play  a 
vital  part  in  the  training  of  good  citizens. 
They  recommended  that  each  nation  encour- 
age additional  co-op  establishments,  both 
producers  and  consumers,  by  examining  its 
laws  and  adjusting  them,  if  necessary. 

In  January  of  this  year,  representatives 
from  22  nations  met  at  the  International 
Cooperative  Reconstruction  Conference  in 
Washington.  Here  it  was  agreed  to  urge 
the  authorities  in  charge  of  post-war  relief 
and  reconstruction  for  the  United  Nations 
"to  make  maximum  use  of  the  experience, 
the  great  resources,  and  the  world-wide  con- 
nections" of  the  producer  marketing  and 
consumer  purchasing  cooperatives.  The  Di- 
rector General  of  UNRRA  sent  a  message 
to  the  Chicago  meeting  in  which  he  said: 
"The  Rochdale  cooperative  policies  of  no  dis- 
crimination because  of  race,  creed,  or  politi- 
cal belief  and  of  no  exploitation  of  the  many 
by  the  few  are  the  very  bases  of  the  policies 
of  UNRRA.  Their  application  will  facilitate 
relief  and  rehabilitation  and  promote  endur- 
ing peace." 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  use  of  Euro- 
pean cooperatives  for  democratic  reconstruc- 
tion and  to  implement  this  internationalism, 
the  delegates  to  the  Chicago  meeting  passed 
two  resolutions.  The  first  was  to  contribute 
one  million  dollars,  raised  by  individuals 
and  societies,  to  a  Freedom  Fund  to  be  used 
in  making  grants  and  loans  at  no  interest 
to  individual  cooperative  societies  in  Europe 
whose  leaders  and  property  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  war.  This  is  a  temporary  meas- 
ure to  tide  over  the  consumer  movement  in 
Europe  until  it  can  once  more  maintain  itself. 

Of  a  more  permanent  nature  was  the  reso- 
lution to  establish  an  International  Coop- 
erative Trading  and  Manufacturing  Associ- 
ation to  engage  in  the  distribution  of  food 
and  supplies  related  to  food  production, 
pipe-line  transportation,  and  refining.  Shares 
in  the  Association  will  be  owned  by  the 
cooperative  wholesale  organizations  here  and 
abroad.  It  is  hoped  that  the  international 
concern  can  be  incorporated  on  December 
21,  1944. 

Cooperators  believe  that  such  an  incorpo- 
ration would  be  fitting  tribute  to  the  28 
Rochdale  weavers  and  their  neighbors  who 
joined  together  cooperatively  to  solve  their 
particular  local  problem.  Without  realizing 
it,  they  formulated  a  set  of  principles  ca- 
pable, 100  years  later,  of  solving  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  world. 
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More  things  in  heaven  and  earth 


Look!  This  is  Penlclllium  growing.  The  magic  drug,  penicillin,  Is  produced  by  the  mold 
wh.ch  I'eeds  on  the  corn  steep  liquor  in  the  bottle. 


Agricultural  research  finds  new  war- 
time and  peacetime  uses  for  farm 
products 

HOW  to  speed  up  the  production  of  peni- 
cillin to  save  the  lives  of  our  soldiers? 
What  tricks  of  the  trade  for  getting  more 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  and  more  quarts 
of  milk  per  cow?  How  to  load  fruit  in 
refrigerator  cars  with  a  minimum  of  ice? 
What  to  do  to  protect  cloth  from  mildew, 
under  humid  conditions  of  the  tropics? 
How-  to  age  cheese  in  a  hurrj-?  Whether 
to  bake  or  boil  potatoes  in  their  jackets 
to  conserve  their  vitamin  C.-' 

At  first  glance  these  umpteen-dollar  ques- 
tions may  not  seem  to  have  much  in  common 
except  their  importance  to  wartime  America. 
Actually  they  all  relate  to  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  one  way  or  another — so  are  of  con- 
cern to  farmers  and  to  agricultural  research 
workers  who  serve  them.  Ultimately,  of 
course,  they  concern  the  people  who  buy 
farm  products — which  means  ever}'body. 

What's  more,  these  questions  are  only  a 
very  small  sample  of  the  hundreds  of  ques- 
tions to  which  the  Agricultural  Research 
Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  methodically  seeking  and  find- 
ing answers.  Some  troublesome  riddles  per- 
sistently defy  solution,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing, but  the  search  keeps  on  turning  up 
new"  and  valuable  information. 

Long  before  the  war,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  scientists  were  on  the  job  in 
research  laboratories  and  at  experimental 
farms  discovering  ways  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductivit}'  of  American  farms  and  to  find  new 
uses  for  farm  products.  But  the  war  has 
given  new  impetus  and  direction  to  such 
investigations. 

Some  parts  of  this  latest  and  most  ex- 
citing chapter  of  the  continuing  story  of 
scientific  aid  to  farming  cannot  be  told  at 
this  time,  for  some  of  the  projects  are  still 
carefully  guarded  militarj-  secrets.  Even  at 
that,  published  reports  of  what  agricultural 
scientists  have  been  working  on  make 
exciting  reading: 

Exciting,  because  they  tell  the  dramatic 
story  of  /////}  mobilizing  America's  farm 
resources  for  the  war — of  using  farm  prod- 
ucts in  ingenious  ways  to  arm,  feed,  and 
clothe  our  soldiers  to  make  them  the  best- 
fed,  best-equipped  soldiers  in  the  world. 


Exciting,  also,  because  discoveries  to  break 
war-supply  bottlenecks  hold  promise  that 
farms  of  the  future  may  be  made  to  yield 
much  more  abundantly — not  only  the  old 
familiar  crops  but  many  new  products — to 
add  to  the  income  of  farmers  and  the  comi- 
fort  of  consumers. 

•  The  major  role  played  by  scientific  aids  in 
increasing  production  of  major  war  crops  is 
a  striking  example  of  the  value  of  the  knoiv 
hou-  developed  in  agricultural  research  lab- 
oratories and  at  experiment  stations.  Re- 
member the  furor  of  alarm  that  was  raised 
back  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  when  the 
unprecedented  farm-production  goals  were 
announced?  Many  there  were  who  said  it 
couldn't  be  done.  But  they  weren't  giving 
due  credit  to  the  dogged  determination  of 
the  American  farmers  or  to  the  sound  scien- 
tific basis  on  which  the  goals  were  based: 
Taking  into  account  better-farming  practices, 
improved  seed  and  livestock,  and  other  ad- 
vances in  farming  techniques  which  would 
pay  production  dividends. 

To  cite  one  example:  Hybrid  corn  vari- 
eties, developed  by  plant  breeders,  have  been 
so  widely  and  successfully  used  that  ARA 
experts  estimate  that  this  one  factor  alone 


added  1,300,000,000  bushels  to  the  corn 
crop  during  the  2  war  years,  1942  and  1943. 
And  that  does  not  include  other  important 
scientific  boosts  to  corn  production,  such  as 
soil  conservation  and  insect  pest  control. 

Or  take  the  case  of  milk,  so  desperately 
needed  to  meet  the  war  eraergenq-.  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Associations  are  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  State  extension  services  in 
44  States,  with  a  view  to  promoting  im- 
proved dairy  practice  and  keeping  scientific 
performance  records.  Cows  in  association 
herds  produced  an  average  of  8,323  pounds 
of  milk  and  339  pounds  of  butterfat  in 
1942,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  only 
4,739  pounds  of  milk  and  187.9  pounds  of 
butterfat  for  all  cows  in  the  countr}'. 

No  less  striking  is  the  step  up  in  egg  pro- 
duction per  laying  hen  during  recent  years, 
as  a  result  of  improved  breeding  and  scien- 
tific care.  In  1943,  the  average  production 
was  111  eggs  per  laying  hen,  as  compared 
with  103  eggs  during  1939  and  92  eggs 
during  the  10-year  period,  1920-29. 

A  greater  per  unit  yield  is  the  recurrent 
theme  in  each  of  these  stories  of  increasing 
farm  efficiency:  More  corn  per  acre;  more 
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per  cow ;  more  eggs  per  hen.  It's  the 
theme  of  hundreds  of  other  projects  to  in- 
crease farm  production,  many  already  of 
proved  merit  and  others  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage. 

Small-sized  turkeys  of  a  meaty  type  have 
been  developed,  for  instance,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  small  families  and  modern  house- 
hold cooking  equipment. 

Mowing  sage  brush  on  the  range  has  been 
found  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  more 
nutritious  feed  plants,  thereby  increasing 
beef  production  sometimes  by  more  than 
100  percent  per  acre.  And  that's  an  item 
of  interest  not  alone  to  ranchers  but  to 
civilian  meat  eaters  and  Army  quarter- 
masters as  well. 

•  Besides  the  necessity  for  producing  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  agricultural  re- 
sources available,  the  war  brought  farmers 
face  to  face  with  the  need  to  produce  these 
record  crops  with  a  minimum  of  labor. 
Here,  again,  agricultural  research  has  come 
to  the  rescue,  although  a  shortage  of  ma- 
terials to  make  new  equipment  has  been  a 
limiting  factor.  And  here,  too,  the  con- 
sumer as  well  as  the  farmer  stands  to  gain, 
as  the  saving  in  labor  cuts  production  costs, 
and  so  tends  to  increase  profits  for  pro- 
ducers and  to  lower  prices  for  consumers. 

One  new  wrinkle  to  cut  down  the  labor 
costs  for  growing  rice  on  irrigated  land  is 
to  keep  the  ground  continually  submerged 
from  planting  time  until  just  before  harvest. 
Seeds  are  sown  either  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  prior  to  flooding  or  the  seed  is 
broadcast  by  airplane  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  weeds  don't  grow  under  water 
as  well  as  the  rice  grows.  It's  as  simple  as 
all  that,  but,  anyhow,  the  new  method  saves 
about  $3  to  $5  weeding  costs  per  acre.  In- 
deed, the  experiment  has  worked  out  so  well 
that  the  continuous  submergence  method  of 
irrigating  rice  is  now  standard  practice  on 
200,000  acres  of  California  riceland. 

Labor  is  a  big  factor  in  sugar-beet  pro- 
duction. Here,  too,  agricultural  research  has 
brought  forward  some  helpful  devices. 
Shearing  sugar-beet  seed  pods  into  segments 
containing  a  single  seed  germ  marks  one 
important  advance  in  this  direction.  The 
sheared  seeds  make  thinner  rows — so  effect 
savings  in  labor  in  thinning  as  well  as  in 
seed.  A  gadget  has  also  been  devised  to 
adapt  ordinary  farm  drills  for  planting 
single-germ  seed.  During  1943  more  "than 
300,000  acres — about  half  the  country's 
sugar-beet  acreage — was  planted  with 
sheared  sugar-beet  seed,  with  an  estimated 
25-percent  saving  in  hand  labor. 
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Too  many  bacteria  in  this  milk  sample? 
Good  cheese  requires  good  milk  —  hence 
the  test. 


Another  crop  which  involves  a  lot  of  hard 
work  is  peanuts.  To  cope  with  this,  agri- 
cultural researchers  have  developed  a  single- 
row  peanut  planter  which  opens  the  beds 
and  plants  the  peanuts  in  one  operation. 
Also,  a  combination  machine  has  been 
worked  out  which  digs  the  peanuts  and 
shakes  out  the  dirt  in  one  operation.  For- 
merly it  was  necessary  to  pull  and  shake  the 
peanuts  by  hand  as  they  were  dug. 

Real  help  to  the  small  farmer  this,  since 
he  can  do  the  same  harvesting  job  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  man-hour  per  acre  that  would 
require  20  to  25  man-hours  per  acre  with 
the  ordinary  one-mule  equipment  and  hand 
methods  commonly  employed ! 
•  Corollary  to  producing  to  the  utmost  is 
the  necessity  to  avoid  waste  of  farm  prod- 
ucts needed  for  the  war.  Wartime  impetus 
to  these  researches  has  its  peacetime  impli- 
cations, too — in  the  direction  of  possibili- 
ties for  lower  distribution  costs  and  better- 
keeping  products. 

Control  of  insects  is  one  factor  in  in- 
creasing production  and  preventing  waste. 
Incidentally,  this  also  helps  to  do  away  with 
pests  annoying  and  dangerous  to  man.  Some 
of  the  discoveries  in  this  field  have  been 
of  vast  importance  in  military  operations. 
To  illustrate,  maneuvers  down  in  Florida 
would  have  had  to  be  abandoned  if  agri- 
cultural researchers  hadn't  found  a  means 
to  control  the  dog  fly.  Also,  the  armed 
forces  take  almost  all  the  available  supply 
of  DDT,  the  new  insecticide  which  is  so 
powerful  that  when  it  is  sprayed  on  wall- 


paper, any  flies  that  dare  to  perch  on  the 
paper  within  three  months  are  killed. 

There  wasn't  time  in  planning  and  equip- 
ping our  fighting  forces  with  mildew  resis- 
tant fabrics  to  use  the  old  tests,  which  re- 
quired months  and  sometimes  years.  So  a 
10-day  test  was  devised  to  reveal  the  effec- 
tiveness of  treatments  to  prevent  mildew  and 
decay  of  cotton  fabrics.  More  than  200 
mildew-preventive  treatments  have  already 
been  tested  by  this  method. 

How  to  get  butter  to  the  boys  in  the 
tropics  sa/rs  refrigerators  has  been  another 
problem  posed  by  the  war.  One  answer  was 
a  butter  oil  which  is  made  by  melting  freshly 
churned  butter  and  whirling  it  to  remove 
water  and  curd.  The  butter  oil  can  be  used 
as  is,  for  a  spread  or  cooking  purposes.  Or, 
if  cold  water  is  available  for  hardening  pur- 
poses, it  can  be  made  into  a  satisfactory 
butter  by  the  addition  of  skim  milk  powder. 

Another  conservation  discovery  mothered 
by  the  necessity  of  wartime  conditions  had 
to  do  with  refrigerated  transportation. 
Orange  shippers  can  now  safely  reduce  the 
amount  of  ice  that  is  normally  used  in  re- 
frigerator cars  by  "stage  icing,"  that  is,  by 
using  ice  only  in  the  upper  half  of  the  bunk- 
ers. This  practice  not  only  reduces  ice  costs 
but  cuts  freight  charges,  and  saves  motive 
power  needed  for  hauling  war  supplies  and 
fighting  men. 

One  example  of  the  way  the  wartime 
necessity  to  prevent  waste  of  good  food 
products  should  ultimately  result  in  an  im- 
proved product  for  consumers  generally  is 
cheese.  When  Uncle  Sam  asked  for  enor- 
mous increases  in  the  production  of  Cheddar 
cheese  for  overseas  shipments,  an  alarming 
surplus  of  low-grade  cheese  began  to  pile 


No  refrigerators  needed  to  transport  the 
"mixings"  for  this  butter  to  the  tropics. 
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Insect  stowaways,  beware!  The  powerful  insecticide  released  by  this  aerosol  "bomb" 
destroys  insect  hitchhikers  which  could  bring  dangerous  diseases  and  disastrous  insect 
pests  into  this  country  by  planes. 


up.  This  was  because  most  factories  have 
always  made  a  large  proportion  of  their 
cheese  below  the  No.  1  grade  required  by 
the  Government,  to  stand  up  under  adverse 
shipping  conditions  involved  in  getting  this 
concentrated,  nourishing  food  overseas  to 
our  troops  and  allies.  Even  in  peacetime, 
low-grade  cheese  is  by  way  of  being  a  manu- 
facturing ja/ix  pas,  since  it  does  not  develop 
the  good  flavor  of  top-grade,  aged  cheese 
and  spoils  quickly  unless  held  in  cold  stor- 
age or  processed. 

Quick  action  was  necessar}'  to  avoid  waste. 
Research  by  ARA's  Bureau  of  Dairy  Indus- 
try  had  shown  that  cheese  manufacturers 
could  improve  the  average  quality  of  their 
product  simply  by  grading  for  qualit)'  all  the 
milk  they  bought  and  by  pasteurizing  it. 
Bureau  specialists,  some  of  them  in  trailer 
laboratories,  went  from  factor)-  to  factor)- 
to  demonstrate  methods  for  making  better 
cheese.  The  improvement  was  striking.  In 
Minnesota,  for  instance,  the  production  ot 
U.  S.  No.  1  cheese  increased  from  approxi- 
mately 36  percent  in  1942  to  more  than 
99  percent  in  1943! 

And  incidentally,  there  was  a  hurry-up 
need  for  aged  cheese.  To  meet  this  need, 
the  scientists  have  developed  a  method 
whereby  the  time  required  for  aging  cheese 
can  be  cut  in  half — from  a  year  to  6  months. 

The  battle  against  waste  was  waged  ail 
along  the  line  from  farm  to  home  or  battle 
front.  Down  on  the  farm,  a  hormone  spra) 
which  holds  apples  on  the  tree  operates  to 
prevent  the  fruit  from  dropping  before  pick- 
ing time.  This  keeps  the  fruit  from  getting 
bruised,  permits  methodical  picking,  and 
avoids  the  necessity  of  moving  harvest  crews 
back  and  forth  to  pick  sections  of  the 
orchard  where  the  fruit  is  prematurely  begin- 
ning to  drop. 

An  instance  of  saving  in  the  kitchen  has 
to  do  with  cooking  potatoes.  Should  the\ 
be  baked  or  boiled  to  keep  cooking  losses 
of  ascorbic  acid  and  thiamine  at  a  mini- 
mum? The  verdict  is  for  potatoes  boiled  in 
their  jackets,  as  the  loss  of  ascorbic  acid  in 
baked  potatoes  would  be  about  double  and 
the  loss  of  thiamine  would  be  about  three 
times  as  great.  Also,  it's  much  more  eco- 
nomical of  the  thiamine  content  of  oatmeal 
to  cook  it  for  21/2  minutes  over  the  flame 
than  to  cook  it  for  half  an  hour  in  a  double 
boiler. 

•  So  much  for  scientific  aids  to  saving  farm 
products.  But  fully  mobilizing  farm  re- 
sources has  also  involved  the  development 
of  new  uses  for  farm  products  to  meet  new 
needs. 


In  this  category  is  the  use  of  agricultural 
products  to  speed  up  the  production  of  peni- 
cillin, the  powerful  new  drug  which  is 
saving  so  many  soldiers  from  death  and 
disability.  The  Northern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory  at  Peoria,  111.,  discovered  that  the 
mold  that  produces  penicillin  thrived  on 
corn  steep  liquor — a  byproduct  obtained  in 
the  manufacture  of  corn  starch — to  an  extent 
that  speeded  the  production  of  penicillin  a 
hundredfold.  Milk  sugar  was  also  found  to 
be  a  fertile  feeding  ground  for  penicillin. 
Before  these  and  other  important  discoveries, 
the  production  of  this  new  wonderworking 
drug  had  been  so  slow  and  costly  that  com- 
mercial concerns  hesitated  to  tvf  to  develop 
it.  Now  21  commercial  concerns  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  manufacturing 
penicillin.  By  March  this  year  the  rate  of 
production  had  increased  to  40  billion  units 
a  month  as  compared  with  about  400  mil- 
lion units  for  the  first  5  months  of  1943. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  production  is 
expected  to  climb  to  200  billion  units  a 
month.  Incidentally,  the  price  of  penicillin 
has  dropped  84  percent  in  a  year.  Although 
at  present  the  armed  forces  are  taking  most 
of  the  supply,  authorities  in  the  field  hope 
that  increased  production  may  in  the  rela- 
tively near  future  release  enough  to  treat  all 
urgent  civilian  cases  as  well. 


Many  and  strange  are  the  new  products 
that  trace  their  beginnings  to  the  farm. 
Peanuts  have  been  used  in  making  an  ad- 
hesive. Soybean  oil  has  been  used  commer- 
cially in  the  manufacture  of  a  rubber  sub- 
stitute for  arch  supports,  jar  rings,  and  other 
gadgets.  Under  a  new  process,  light  fuzz 
from  chicken  feathers  which  used  to  be 
wasted  is  now  being  salvaged  to  fill  light- 
weight, warm  sleeping  bags  for  our  fighters. 

Just  to  list  all  the  many  new  war  uses  of 
farm  products  would  take  pages.  But  for 
the  duration,  many  of  the  new  products  will 
be  just  hearsay  as  far  as  civilians  are  con- 
cerned, due  to  military  priorities.  Some  war 
substitutes  will  undoubtedly  fall  into  disuse 
after  the  war.  But  other  new  farm  products 
bid  fair  to  be  commonplaces  after  the  war. 
Other  projects  are  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  their  development  depending  on  cost, 
consumer  demand,  and  competing  products. 

But  the  sum  of  the  research  is  progress 
in  the  direction  of  reducing  costs  and  pro- 
ducing abundances  from  American  farms. 
This  knowledge,  rightly  used,  should  add 
greatly  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity-  of 
tomorrow's  world. 
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Tomorrow's  answers 


today 


THOSE  junior  stockholders  in  radio's  most 
fascinating  wit  trust,  the  Quiz  Kids,  have 
given  their  unrehearsed  services  to  a  motion 
picture  that  tells  the  eloquent  story  of  School 
Lunch  in  America.  This  movie  produced  by 
the  Office  of  Distribution,  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration through  the  facilities  of  the 
Department's  Motion  Picture  Service,  is  a 
show  that  nobody  will  willingly  miss.  Un- 
der the  deft  direction  of  Quizmaster  Joe 
Kelly,  the  Kids  share  their  own  dividends 
with  the  audience,  entertaining  it  with  their 
spontaneous  answers  on  problems  from 
mathematics  to  marriage. 

But  the  movie  is  more  than  pure  enter- 
tainment. It  is  a  stirring  document  of  our 
war  times. 

Today  there  are  more  U.  S.  children  than 
ever  eatin'g  complete  school  lunches.  Not 
just  an  apple,  a  hot  dog,  or  a  sandwich  at 
noon  but  a  complete  noon  meal.  This  is 
news  in  America.  Last  year  4,000,000  chil- 
dren ate  hot  lunches  and  drank  milk.  But 
this  year  the  applications  for  school  lunches 
signed  by  sponsors,  people  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  our  future,  are  pouring  into 
regional  offices  of  the  Office  of  Distribution 
so  fast  that  by  the  time  March  (usual  peak 
participation  month)  blows  in,  history  will 
have  been  made.  Reason  is  that  war  has 
forced  all  communities  to  become  aware  of 
the  desperate  need  for  healthy,  clear-minded 
children  who  can  answer  the  numerous 
questions  of  tomorrow. 

America  isn't  alone  in  her  progress  of 
feeding  children  adequately.  Other  countries. 
Allied  and  Axis  nations  alike,  have  been 
concerned  with  the  need  for  creating  strong, 
vigorous  citizens  through  child-feeding  pro- 
grams. School-feeding  is  actually  an  out- 
growth of  the  industrial  revolution  and  the 
social  doctrines  of  the  French  revolution. 
It  has  become  of  first-rate  social  and  national 
importance  in  the  last  150  years  in  Europe 
and  the  Americas. 

The  school  lunch  program  in  England 
started  officially  in  1906,  4  years  after  the 
Boer  War  made  it  startlingly  obvious  that 
something  had  to  be  done  to  build  up  the 
health  of  the  nation.  Only  two  out  of  every 
five  men  who  wished  to  become  soldiers 
were  physically  fit.  School  lunches  were 
then  recommended,  and  subsequently  given 
to  poor  children  free  of  charge.  Now  under 


the  British  system  most  of  the  meals  are 
served  free,  95  percent  being  complete 
meals.  England's  experience  with  school 
lunches  is  typical  of  the  experience  of  the 
Continent.  School  lunch  service  has  been 
supported  by  national  legislation  in  Holland, 
France,  Switzerland,  Scotland,  Denmark, 
Italy,  Finland,  Austria,  and  Belgium,  and 
has  been  nation-wide  in  scope  in  Russia  and 
Spain.  In  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Germany, 
school  lunches  have  been  provided  through 
the  legislation  of  municipalities. 

Free  breakfast,  lunch,  and  milk  projects, 
supported  either  wholly  or  in  part  by  govern- 
mental funds,  are  now  maintained  in  Brazil, 
Peru,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Co- 
lombia, Chile,  Uruguay,  Cuba,  Costa  Rica, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and  Argentina.  It  is 
obvious  that  child-feeding  has  become  a 
universally  accepted  idea. 

But  there  are  still  some  communities  in 
America  without  the  program.  The  Quiz 
Kids  School  Lunch  movie  will  show  how  to 
put  a  school  lunch  unit  in  your  school,  and 
why  it  should  be  done.  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated $50,000,000   for  the  program. 


and  the  Office  of  Distribution,  which  ad- 
ministers the  funds,  distributes  plentiful 
local  foods,  benefiting  both  children  who 
eat  them  and  farmers  who  grow  them.  This 
short  movie  will  not  only  be  shown  in  mo- 
tion picture  houses  across  the  Nation,  but 
wherever  groups  of  people — clubs,  organi- 
zations, schools — wish  to  see  it. 

The  movie  is  amusing,  gay — impressive. 
It  brings  home  to  its  audience  the  way  in 
which  the  right  amounts  of  the  right  foods 
miraculously  work  wonders  in  the  play- 
ground and  classroom  world.  In  a  typical 
schoolroom  scene,  Joel  Kupperman,  8,  the 
mathematical  whiz;  Pat  Conlon,  7,  Shakes- 
pearean expert;  Ruthie  Duskin,  10,  the 
chemistry  specialist;  and  David  Davis,  11, 
the  boy  with  a  perfect  ear  for  tone,  all 
demonstrate  with  their  delightfully  im- 
promptu answers  how  necessary  school 
lunches  are  in  developing  leadership  and 
vision  for  tomorrow's  questions. 

The  movie  can  be  obtained  from  Market- 
ing Reports  Division,  Office  of  Distribution, 
War  Food  Administration,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Quiz  Kids,  Joel  Kupperman,  Ru+hie  Duskin,  Pat  Conlon,  and  David  Davis,  starring  In  the 
new  School  Lunch  motion  picture,  stop  to  enjoy  a  typical  hot  school  lunch  on  the  set. 
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Recent  revocation  by  the  WPB  of  its  limi- 
tation order  on  the  production  of  fountain 
pens  and  mechanical  pencils  will  not  mean 
a  large  enough  supply  of  these  much-in- 
demand  products  to  eliminate  the  present 
price  pressure.  Therefore,  the  OPA  has 
Just  established  specific  dollar-and-cent 
ceiling  prices  on  all  fountain  pens  and 
pencils  shipped  by  manufacturers  on  and 
after  November  I.  Articles  shipped  before 
that  date  will  continue,  until  January  1945, 
to  be  priced  at  the  highest  level  charged 
by  the  individual  seller  in  March  1942.  The 
new  regulation  also  requires  that  fountain 
pens  and  mechanical  pencils  must  be  im- 
printed or  tagged  with  the  retail  ceiling 
price,  the  brand  name,  and  model  number. 
As  new  models  come  into  production,  the 
OPA  will  set  the  maximum  retail  price. 

It's  only  natural  to  want  to  serve  your 
family  top-grade  eggs  whenever  you  can. 
But  right  now  supplies  of  the  medium- 
priced,  Grade  B,  eggs  are  very  large  rela- 
tive to  demand.  During  the  month  of  De- 
cember WFA  is  urging  consumers  to  take 
advantage  of  this  situation  and  thus  relieve 
pressure  on  the  seasonally  short  supplies  of 
Grade  A  and  Grade  AA  eggs.  Buy  the 
officially  graded  and  certified  Grade  B 
eggs  and  use  them  for  baking  and  in 
preparing  puddings,  pancakes,  and  other 
dishes.  Such  use  will  reduce  your  family 
food  bill,  as  stores  in  many  cities  are  now 
charging  as  much  as  19  cents  per  dozen 
less  for  Grade  B  flaroe)  eggs. 

When  you  buy  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
ton  of  coal  or  other  solid  fuels  be  sure  you 
receive  from  the  dealer  an  invoice,  sales 
slip,  or  receipt  containing  full  information 
about  the  kind  of  fuel  sold  and  the  price. 
The  new  regulation,  announced  recently  by 
OPA,  Is  for  greater  protection  to  con- 
sumers and  will  aid  in  enforcement  of  cell- 
ing prices. 

Nation-wide  reduction  of  consumer  prices 
for  cooked  corned  beef  Is  forecast  in  the 
November  8  amendment  to  the  beef  and 
veal  price  regulation  which  sets  dollar-and- 
cent  ceilings  at  the  wholesale  level  for  this 
meat  product.  It  is  expected  that  the 
wholesale  changes  will  result  in  national 
retail  average  price  reductions  of  at  least 
10  cents  a  pound  and  In  some  cases  re- 
ductions will  range  from  30  to  50  cents  a 
pound.  Another  recent  amendment  to  the 
meat  regulations  increases  the  retail  ceiling 
prices  on  beef,  veal,  lamb  and  mutton 
sweetbreads  by  1  to  2  cents  a  pound.  At 
the  same  time  retail  prices  on  beef  and 


veal  cured-and-smoked  tongues  were  re- 
duced from  I  to  3  cents  a  pound. 

A  house  containing  three  bedrooms  and 

approximating  pre-war  standards,  with  a  top 
sale  price  of  $8,000  and  rental  celling  of 
$65,  may  now  be  constructed  In  congested 
areas,  according  to  a  joint  WPB-NhIA 
program  just  announced.  Previously,  only 
houses  selling  for  not  more  than  $6,000  or 
renting  for  not  more  than  $50  could  be 
authorized,  and  occupancy  was  restricted 
to  in-migrant  war  workers.  Occupancy  re- 
strictions on  the  higher-priced  houses  have 
now  been  removed;  but  the  WPB  order 
limiting  all  construction  to  projects  needed 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  war  effort  still  is 
in  effect.  Local  quotas  for  the  new  type 
houses  will  be  set  by  the  NHA  and  builders 
must  have  sale  prices  and  rentals  for  each 
project  approved  by  NHA  as  a  condition 
to  the  extension  of  priorities  for  materials. 

Guard  your  new  electric  iron  against  falls. 
The  handles  of  the  electric  Irons  now  being 
produced  for  the  first  time  since  early  in 
1942  are  all  plastic  and,  although  they  are 
lighter  in  weight  and  more  comfortable  to 
hold  than  the  older  type  metal-and-wood 
handles,  they  need  special  protection 
against  dropping  or  falling  because  they 
will  break. 

Fishing  season  is  still  far  off  for  most  U.  S. 
civilians  but  when  It  does  come  around 
there  will  be  more  rods,  reels,  and  other 
types  of  noncommercial  fishing  tackle  than 
was  available  for  the  last  2  years.  Revo- 
cation of  the  WPB  order  controlling  pro- 
duction of  these  commodities  and  recent 
cutbacks  and  cancelations  of  war  contracts 
will  mean  that  an  estimated  65  percent  of 
the  facilities  of  the  larger  fishing  tackle 
manufacturers,  and  an  estimated  90  per- 
cent of  the  facilities  of  the  smaller  manu- 
facturers, will  be  available  for  fishing  tackle 
production.  However,  civilians  shouldn't 
build  hopes  too  high,  as  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  buying  large  supplies  of  sporting 
equipment  for  the  rehabilitation  and  recre- 
ation of  returning  servicemen. 

If  you  eat  your  Christmas  dinner  in  a  pub- 
lic restaurant  this  year  It  shouldn't  cost  you 
more  than  It  did  in  1943.  All  public  eating 
and  drinking  establishments  are  now  cov- 
ered by  Nation-wide  ceiling  prices  and  the 
regulation  stipulates  that  such  places  may 
charge  higher  prices  for  the  holiday  meals 
only  If  they  customarily  charge  such  prices 
on  holidays.  But  In  no  case  may  the  charge 
for  meals  exceed  by  more  than  15  percent 
the  restaurant's  regular  prices  for  Sunday 
dinners  of  the  same  class.  Celebratio.n  on 


New  Year's  Eve,  however,  may  cost  you  a 
pretty  penny  since  a  special  provision  al- 
lows an  establishment  to  charge  the  prices 
that  were  In  effect  on  New  Year's  Eve  In 
1942,  and  the  15-percent  restriction  does 
not  apply. 

Soldiers  and  their  wives  are  consumers,  too. 

Recognizing  this,  a  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  Gl  has 
suggested  a  Price  Control  Clinic,  com- 
posed of  enlisted  men  as  well  as  officers, 
for  every  post  In  the  Third  Service  Com- 
mand. The  Clinic  will  hear  reports  and 
complaints  of  overcharging,  will  Investigate 
the  facts,  report  to  the  OPA,  and  cooper- 
ate with  OPA  in  price  checking  surveys. 

At  this  writing  an  order  Is  being  drafted 
by  WFA  requiring  100  percent  set-aside 
of  all  chickens  grown  and  processed  in  the 
Eastern  Shore  area.  For  the  next  few 
months  consumers  from  Richmond  to  New 
York  will  not  find  many  fryers  or  broilers 
on  the  market.  Black  Market  operations 
have  helped  to  create  a  potential  military 
shortage  of  I  10,000,000  pounds  by  spring. 
If  the  shortage  cannot  be  made  up  by 
Eastern  growers,  the  order  may  be  ex- 
tended to  include  other  areas.  Storage 
stocks  of  chicken  are  not  affected  by  the 
order. 


CONSUMER  CALENDAR 

As  of  December  I 

Processed  Foods  —  Blue  stamps  A-8 
through  Z-8,  A-5  through  Z-5,  and  A-2 
through  B-2,  valid  Indefinitely. 

Rationed  Meats,  Fats,  etc. — Red  stamps 
A-8  through  Z-8  and  A-5  through  S-5, 
valid  indefinitely.  Red  tokens  may  be 
used  as  change. 

Sugar — Stamps  30,  31,  32,  33,  and  34, 
valid  indefinitely,  each  for  5  .pounds  of 
sugar.  Sugar  stamp  No.  40  continues 
valid  for  5  pounds  of  canning  sugar 
through  February  28,  1945. 

Shoes — Airplane  stamps  1,  2,  and  3, 
valid  Indefinitely. 

Fuel  Oil — Period  4  and  5  of  last  sea- 
son's coupons  remain  valid  throughout 
the  heating  year.  Period  I  of  this  sea- 
son's coupons,  good  In  all  areas. 

Gasoline — A- 1  3  coupons  in  new  book, 
good  for  4  gallons,  valid  in  all  areas 
through  December  21. 

Fat  Salvage  —  Every  pound  of  waste 
kitchen  fat  Is  worth  two  red  points  and 
4  cents. 


December  1944 
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Good  News! 

Just  out  and  available  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  be  a  good  shopper  is  a  6-point 
consumer  program  dealing  with  pertinent 
consumer  topics.  These  points  cover:  (1) 
Budgets  for  Spending  and  Saving;  (2)  In- 
telligent Buying;  (3)  Standardization  of 
Consumer  Goods;  (4)  Grading  and  Label- 
mg;  (5)  Consumer  Credit;  and  (6)  Con- 
sumer Services  of  Government  Agencies.  In- 
cluded are  questions  for  discussion,  fol- 
lowed by  a  selected  list  of  current  references. 
For  your  copy  write  to  Marketing  Reports 
Division,  Office  of  Distribution,  War  Food 
Administration,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Beware  the  Straws  and  Grasses 

Christmas  gifts  from  soldiers  abroad  may 
look  innocent  enough  as  you  unpack  them, 
but  the  packing  may  harbor  enemies  more 
dangerous  than  a  roomful  of  fifth  column- 
ists. During  a  routine  mail  inspection  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  customs  officials  recently 
found  a  captured  German  helmet  cushioned 
in  4  pounds  of  cotton  packing.  The  helmet 
was  not  alarming;  the  packing  was.  The 
cotton  contained  four  live  pink  boUworms — 
most  destructive  of  all  cotton  pests. 

Entomologists  of  the  USDA  say  that  if 
such  bollworms  get  established  in  cotton- 
producing  States,  now  free  from  this  pest, 
the  infestation  could  cause  enormous  damage 
and  losses.  Inspectors  cannot  open  every 
package  from  every  serviceman,  because  of 
the  numbers  involved.  But  receivers  should 
take  the  precaution  to  burn  all  packing  in 
order  to  destroy  possible  insects  and  plant 
diseases  that  may  be  lurking  in  it. 


One  Man's  Meat,  Another's  Poison 

U.  S.  Agricultural  Research  scientists  have 
found  a  way  to  lower  the  cost  of  itaconic 
acid,  used  in  plastics,  from  $10  a  pound  to 
50  cents,  by  utilizing  productive  Strain  I960 
of  the  Aspergillus  temis  mold  as  a  ferment 
for  corn  sugar.  It  is  20  percent  more 
effi.cient  than  any  other  for  producing  the 
most  acid  from  a  given  quantit)'  of  sugar. 

But  other  and  still  more  effective  molds 
probably  will  be  forthcoming.  Although 
ultraviolet  irradiation  kills  many  microscopic 
organisms,  the  scientists  discovered  that 
quick  treatments  of  irradiation  may  modify 
them,  and  cause  inheritable  changes.  Parent 
Strain  265  was  irradiated  before  it  repro- 
duced hundreds  of  other  molds  which  in 
turn  received  the  same  treatment.  Out  of 
these,  "mutant"  I960  proved  to  be  the  best. 

The  scientists  hope  to  find  a  still  more 
superior  ferment  through  further  mutation 
of  wild  molds  by  irradiation.  The  work  is 
scientifically  significant  because,  if  Strain  265 
could  be  improved  with  ultraviolet  rays, 
other  organisms  may  respond  in  the  same 
way — particularly  the  mold  that  creates  the 
life-saving  penicillin.  % 
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Tough  As  a  Boot 

Science  is  changing  our  expectations.  A 
meat  research  specialist  in  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  says  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily true  that  the  meat  of  a  young  animal 
is  tender  and  that  of  an  old  one  tough. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  differences  in 
tenderness  are  found  to  be  dependent  not 
only  on  age  but  on  exercise,  feeding,  and 
especially  breeding.  This  means  that  the 
goal  in  breeding  meat  animals  will  no  longer 


be  determined  by  physical  types  that  appeal 
to  the  eye,  but  by  the  animals  whose  progeny 
produce  highly  palatable,  nutritious  meat 
and  a  high  proportion  of  the  preferred  cuts. 
Specialists  recommend  exercise  for  Mary's 
lamb  if  she  wants  it  tender. 

Vitamin  Theft 

Even  though  cold  winter  weather  keeps 
milk  from  souring  on  porches  or  in  apart- 
ment entryways,  1  hour  in  the  sun  will 
permit  the  stealing  of  40  percent  of  the 
milk's  riboflavin,  and  result  in  a  serious  loss 
to  the  diet,  according  to  studies  made  at  the 
North  Carolina  and  Idaho  Experiment  sta- 
tions. Sunlight  rapidly  destroys  this  most 
important  vitamin  in  milk  which  is  the  main 
riboflavin  source  in  our  food.  So  ask  the 
milkman  to  leave  bottles  of  milk  in  the 
shade.  The  sun  knows  no  season  in  its 
pilfering  of  riboflavin  from  milk. 


Note  to  Saint  Nicholas 

St.  Nick  is  sticking  his  neck  out  if  he 
goes  in  for  too  much  luxury-buying  this 
Christmas.  Stores  are  showing  many  expen- 
sive luxury  goods  to  tempt  his  generosity. 
But  unless  he  keeps  his  sense  of  value  he 
may  find  he  has  paid  far  more  for  them 
than  they  are  worth.  Demand  and  more 
money  in  circulation  tend  to  force  many 
such  gifts  out  of  bounds.  So  he'd  better 
wear  his  bifocals  and  take  a  good  look  atj 
the  price  tags — if  he  wants  to  save  money 
and  help  OPA  enforce  price  controls. 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday— Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.C.        12:15  p.  tn.  EWT 

11:15  a.  m.  CWT 

10:15  a.  m.  MWT 
9:15  a.  m.  PWT 

Drama+iza+ions.   interviews,    questions   and  answer; 
on  consumer  problems.    Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you   by  the 

WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
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A  B  C's  of  Mending  (FB-1925),  Dec.  1943,  p.  9. 
A  B  C's  of  restaurant  sanitation,  August,  p.  4. 
Above  average  (cartoon),  Dec.  1943,  p.  11. 
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Aids,  scientific,  for  saving  farm  products,  Dec.  1944, 
pp.  11-13. 

Alcohol,  industrial,  for  rubber,  explosives,  and  plastics. 

April,  p.  7.     (See  also  Sugar.) 
Allotments,  servicemen's,  June,  p.  4. 

ALL  WORK  AND  NO  SCFIOOL  DENIES  YOUTH  ITS  PLACE  IN 

THE  FUTURE,  October,  p.  10. 
A  look  into  the  food  cupboard  of  three  great  countries  at 

war,  June,  pp.  6—8. 
Aluminum  cooking  utensils,  production  of,  November,  p. 

15. 

American  eating  habits,  September,  pp.  8—10. 

American  Red  Cross.  (See  Red  Cross.) 

Angel  food  (guide  post),  March,  p.  16. 

An  old  story,  weights  and  measures,  March,  p.  14. 

Anti-Inflation  Grocery  List,  November,  p.  10. 

Apple  cider  on  tap  (guide  post),  November,  p.  16. 

Appleby,  Paul  H.,  Under  Secretary^  of  U.  S.  Department 

of  Agriculture,  January,  p.  14. 
Aralac,  July,  p.  4. 

ARE  YOU  A  SUCKER  BUYER,  September,  pp.  3-5. 
Are  your  pipes  frozen  (guide  post),  March,  p.  16. 
Army  Quartermaster  Corps,  biggest  buyer  of  textiles,  Dec. 

1943,  p.  16. 

A  Sample  Wartime  Budget  Schedule,  Dec.  1944,  p.  4. 

A  Spending  and  Saving  Plan  for  All  the  Family,  Dec. 

1944,  pp.  3-5. 

As  pretty  does  (guide  post),  January,  p.  16. 

"As  you  sow,  so  shall  you  reap"  (guide  post),  March,  p.  16. 

At  breakfast  (guide  post),  April,  p.  16. 

At  market  (guide  post),  April,  p.  16. 


Attic  Treasures,  Dec.  1943,  pp.  6,  7. 
Auctions,  fake,  April,  p.  10. 

Aussies  suppl}'  yanks'  chow  line  (guide  post),  October, 
p.  16. 

A  Victory  Gardener's  Handbook  on  Insects  and  Diseases 
(MP-525),  March,  p.  7. 

B 

BABES  IN  WARTIME,  January,  pp.  8-9. 

Baby,  supplies  for,  Jantiary,  pp.  8-9. 

"Back-of-the-Yards,"  in  Chicago,  February,  p.  13. 

"Banana  figs,"  July,  p.  16. 

Barbj  the,  in  rhubarb  (guide  post),  June,  p.  16. 

Basic  7  Foods,  experts  estimate  what  we'll  have  in  1944, 

January,  p.  3. 
Beans: 

consumption  of,  in  United  States,  Canada,  and  Eng- 
land, June,  p.  7. 
dry,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 
Bedding,  blankets  and  sheets,  Januar)%  p.  5. 
Bedsprings  and  box  springs,  quality  of,  April,  p.  15. 
"Best  Buy"  Egg  Chart,  March,  p.  15. 
Beware  the  straws  and  grasses  (guide  post),  Dec.  1944, 
p.  16. 

Bibliographies,  Food  Fights  for  Freedom  campaign.  May, 

p.  14. 
Biack  market  (s) : 

nylon,  June,  p.  15. 

racketeering  in  second-hand  goods,  April,  p.  8. 
Blankets,  sheets,  and  bedspreads,  January,  p.  5. 
"Blind  buying,"  November,  p.  3. 

Blindness  in  young  calves,  vitamin  A  deficiency  a  cause  of, 
June,  p.  16. 

Boston  Food  Clinic,  Dec.  1943,  pp.  12-14. 

Bowles,  Chester,  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, January,  pp.  12,  14. 

Boys  and  girls  doing  emergency  duties.  May,  pp.  8—10,  13. 

Bread: 

boxes,  care  of,  August,  p.  6. 
enrichment  of,  February,  p.  15. 
"Victory,"  in  England,  June,  p.  8. 
Breakfast,  November,  p.  15. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  nutrition  campaign,  January,  p.  13. 

Bubblefil,  July,  p.  5. 

Budgeting,  November,  p.  4. 

Budgets  Arrive  for  1945,  Dec.  1944,  pp.  3,  4. 

Bugs,  Victory  Garden,  sprayer  for,  July,  p.  15. 
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Burbanking  (guide  post),  January,  p.  16. 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  Consumer  survey  by,  Dec.  1943, 

p.  M. 
Butter: 

and  other  fats,  consumption  of,   in  United  States, 

Canada,  and  Great  Britain,  June,  p.  7. 
grades  of,  February,  p.  12. 

less  for  consumers  in  last  half  of  1944,  July,  p.  3. 
rationing,  Dec.  1943,  p.  5. 

set  aside  for  military,  lend-lease,  and  other  war  pur- 
chases, Dec.  1943,  p.  5. 
your  bread  carefully,  January,  p.  15. 
Buttermilk,  sales  in  cities  under  milk  control,  Dec.  1943, 
p.  4. 

Buying,  blind,  November,  p.  3. 

Buyer,  are  you  a  sucker,  September,  pp.  3-S. 

BY  THE  PEOPLE  Dcc.  1944,  pp.  8-10. 

C 

Cabbage,  record  crop  of,  March,  p.  15. 
Cake  boxes,  care  of,  August,  p.  6. 

Calcium  glucamate,  a  chicken-flavored  by-product  of  beet 

molasses,  January,  p.  16. 
Calcium,  milk  a  food  source  of,  Dec.  1943,  p.  4. 
Calves,  male,  in  England,  killed  as  soon  as  born,  June,  p.  6. 
Campaign  (s) : 

clean  plate.  May,  p.  4. 

nutrition,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  January,  p.  13. 
Camp  (s) : 

farm  labor,  for  men,  June,  p.  2. 

for  youth,  farm  workers,  June,  p.  2. 

Stay  at  Home,  July,  p.  14. 

women's  land  army,  June,  pp.  12—13. 
Canada: 

food  cupboard  of,  June,  pp.  6-8. 
(See  what's  in  the  pantry.) 
CAN  ALL  YOU  CAN,  June,  pp.  12-13. 

Can  today's  abundance  for  tomorrow's  plenty,  August, 
cover  page. 

Candy  confiscated  by  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Janu- 
ary, p.  12. 
Canned  fish,  September,  p.  15. 

Canners,  steam  pressure,  watch  out  for  inaccuracy  in  gage 

of,  June,  p.  13. 
Canning: 

by  children,  April,  p.  14. 

bulletin  on,  June,  p.  12. 

can  the  old  hens,  September,  p.  6. 

centers,  April,  pp.  11-13. 

community,  April,  pp.  11-13. 

community  K.  P.  duty,  April,  p.  14. 

cost  of  cans  for,  April,  p.  11. 

Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  (AWI-93), 

September,  p.  7. 
home,  seven  points  for  success  in,  June,  p.  12. 


Canning — Continued. 

items  to  be  skipped  in,  suggested  by  experts,  June, 
P-  13. 

special  care  for  jar  rings,  June,  p.  13. 
sugar  for,  July,  p.  15. 

suggestions  for  canning,   drying,   freezing,  storing, 

September,  pp.  6—7. 
Take  Care  of  Pressure  Canners  (AWI-65),  September, 

p.  7. 

two  approved  canning  processes,  June,  p.  13. 

watch  out  for  inaccuracy  in  gage  of  steam  pressure 

canner,  June,  p.  13. 
(See  also  can  all  you  can;  last  call  for  good 

WINTER  MEALS.) 

Can't  beat  the  Dutch  (guide  post),  May,  p.  16. 
Carpets  and  rugs,  January,  p.  5. 
Carpet  sweepers,  January,  p.  5. 

Carrots,  storing  of,  to  hold  their  vitamin  C,  October,  p.  16. 
Cars,  used,  under  price  ceiling,  August,  p.  15. 
Cartoon  series: 

I  resolve  for  1944,  January,  pp.  6—7. 

Consumer  study  plans  for  fall,  August,  pp.  8—9. 

Merry  Christmas  eating,  Dec.  1943,  pp.  10-11. 

Watch  your  step,  July,  pp.  8—9. 

Winter  offensive,  Novem.ber,  pp.  8—9. 

Womanpower  on  the  swing  shift,  March,  pp.  7—8. 
Ceiling  price  (s) : 

consumer  lists,  September,  p.  15. 

information  on,  February,  p.  15. 

look  for,  in  buying  used  car,  August,  p.  15. 

maximum,  for  fresh  fruits,  September,  p.  15. 

on  fountain  pens,  Dec.  1944,  p.  15. 

on  toys,  December  1944,  pp.  6-7. 
Centennial  Cooperative  Congress,  Dec.  1944,  p.  8.  ^ 
CG  news  letter,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15;  January,  p.  15;  Feb- 
ruary, p.  15;  March,  p.  15;  April,  p.  15;  May,  p.  15; 
June,  p.  15;  July,  p.  15;  August,  p.  15;  September,  p. 
15;  October,  p.  15;  November,  p.  15;  Dec.  1944,  p.  15. 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  recreation  program,  July,  p.  13. 
Chart  (s): 

egg,  "best  buy,"  March,  p.  15. 

estimate  of  Basic  7  Food  supplies,  January,  p.  3. 
Cheese: 

ceiling  prices  established,  July,  p.  15. 
Cheddar,  and  butter.  May,  p.  15. 

civilian  consumption  limited  by  Government  set-aside 

orders,  Dec.  1943,  p.  5. 
for  consumers,  Dec.  1943,  p.  5;  March,  p.  15;  June, 

p.  6. 

less  for  Americans,  March,  p.  15. 

not  so  scarce  in  England,  June,  p.  6. 

rationing  of,  Dec.  1943,  p.  5. 

research  regarding,  Dec.  1944,  pp.  12,  13. 
Child  adopts  child  (guide  post),  July,  p.  16. 
Child  care  centers,  June,  p.  5. 
Child-feedi  ng  program,  February,  p.  13. 


Child  labor,  school-and-work  plan,  October,  pp.  10-12. 
Children,  recreation  for,  July,  pp.  13-14. 
Children's  clothing,  February,  p.  15. 
Chile  con  carne,  recipe  for,  October,  p.  7. 
Christmas: 

cards,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 

dinners,  for  armed  forces,  Dec.  1943,  p.  2. 

gifts,  salvage  for,  Dec.  1943,  pp.  6-8. 

if  you  eat  in  a  public  restaurant,  Dec.  1944,  p.  15. 

mail,  for  overseas,  September,  pp.  13-14. 

toys,  Dec.  1944,  pp.  6-7. 

trees,  Dec.  1943,  p.  8. 

(See  also  Christmas  follows  our  troops;  Christ- 
mas OVER  there.) 

CHRISTMAS  FOLLOWS  OUR  TROOPS,  DcC.   1943,  p.  2. 
CHRISTMAS  OVER  THERE,  DeC.  1944,  p.  2. 

Christmas  tree(s): 

plentiful  supplies  of,  Dec.  1943,  p.  8. 

trimmings  for,  Dec.  1943,  p.  8. 
Citrus  fruit (s) : 

inspection  of,  January,  p.  10. 

marmalades,  point  free,  February,  p.  15. 
Civilian  Food  Requirements  Branch: 

considering  our  food  needs,  February,  pp.  5—7. 

Special  Needs  Section  of,  January,  p.  8. 
Clean  plate  club.  May,  p.  4. 
Clothes: 

budget,  August,  pp.  13-14. 

defects  in,  August,  p.  13. 

rise  in  prices  of,  August,  p.  13. 

specifications  for,  August,  p.  14. 

(See  also  what's  your  clothes  budget  worth.) 
Clothing: 

children's,  February,  p.  15. 

low-priced  garments,  manufacturers  of,  decreasing  or 
eliminating  production  of,  August,  p.  1 3 . 

tips  on  making  old  look  like  new,  August,  p.  14. 
Club  and  bridge  notes  (guide  post),  April,  p.  16. 
Clubmobiles,  Red  Cross,  May,  p.  6. 
Coal: 

anthracite,  conservation  of,  October,  p.  15. 

no  coupon  rationing  of,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 

or  other  fuels,  when  you  buy,  Dec.  1944,  p.  15. 
Code,  recommendation  of,  by  Public  Health  Service,  Au- 
gust, p.  3. 
Coffee: 

cup  of,  restaurant  price  of,  August,  p.  1 5 . 

in  the  bean,  September,  p.  15. 
Colored  margarine,  February,  p.  15. 
Colors  and  dyes,  January,  p.  5. 
Combined  Food  Board,  report  of,  June,  pp.  6-8. 
Committee  (s) : 

A  consumer  advisory,  January,  p.  15. 

central,  March,  p.  4. 

consumer,  February,  pp.  2—4,  14. 

food  allocations,  February,  p.  6. 


Committee  ( s)  — Continued, 
for  Europe,  March,  p.  4. 
for  the  Far  East,  March,  p.  4. 
Inter-Agency,  February,  p.  7. 
nutrition,  January,  p.  14. 
on  Shipyards'  Food  Facilities,  January,  p.  13. 
President's,  for  Congested  Production  Areas,  Febru- 
ary, p.  7. 
supply,  March,  p.  4. 

the  Mayor's,  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  February,  p.  14. 
Community  canning,  April,  pp.  11—13. 
Community  Food  Preservation  Program,  February,  p.  7. 
Comparison  of  annual  per  capita  food  supplies  moving  into 
civilian  consumption  in  U.  S.  A.,  Canada,  and  Great 
Britain  in  1943,  June,  p.  8. 
Condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  under  rationing,  Dec. 

1943,  p.  5. 
Conservation: 

Army  rebuilds  shoes,  using  old  uppers,  January,  p.  4. 
Glenn  Martin  Plant,  reclaiming  usable  floor  sweepings, 

January,  p.  4. 
publications  regarding.  May,  p.  14. 
shears,  shorter  than  usual  to  save  metals,  January, 
p.  14. 

Consumer,  a,  survey,  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Dec. 
1943,  p.  15. 

Consumer  Calendar,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15;  January,  p.  15; 

February,  p.  15;  March,  p.  15;  April,  p.  15;  May,  p.  15; 

June,  p.  15;  July,  p.  15;  August,  p.  15;  September,  p. 

15;  October,  p.  15;  November,  p.  15;  Dec.  1944,  p.  15. 
Consumer  committees.  War  Price  and  Rationing  Boards, 

and  other  volunteers  in  the  war  effort,  February,  pp. 

2-4,  14. 

"Consumer  Conference  News,"  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  local 
consumer  news  and  editorials  on  timely  subjects,  Febru- 
ary, pp.  3,  4. 

(See  also  we  salute  the  home  front.) 

Consumer  cooperatives,  Dec.  1944,  pp.  8—10. 

Consumer  Education  for  Wartime  Living,  a  Manual  for 
use  in  public  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  February,  p.  2. 

Consumer  Interests  Committee,  February,  pp.  2,  4,  14. 

consumer  study  plans  for  fall,  August,  pp.  8-9. 

Consumer  survey,  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Dec.  1943, 
p.  15. 

consumers'  bookshelf.  May,  p.  14. 
Containers,  scarcity  of.  May,  p.  15. 

Cookies,  adulterated,  condemned  by  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, January,  p.  10. 

Cook  pork  products  well,  September,  p.  16.  (See  also 
Indian  Summer  Hamburgers.) 

Cooks'  schools  conducted  by  Quartermaster  Corps,  August, 
p.  3. 

Cooperative  congress,  centennial  of,  Dec.  1944,  p.  8. 
Cooperative  markets,  consumers',  Dec.  1944,  pp.  8-10. 
Co-ops  and  cooperative  buying,  Dec.  1944,  pp.  8-10. 


Corn: 

brand-new  waxy,  for  adhesives,  June,  p.  16. 

earworm,  treatment  for,  August,  p.  15. 
Corsets,  restrictions  removed  on  use  of  elastic  fabric  for, 

Dec.  1943,  p.  H. 
Cosmetic  (s) : 

English  women  not  allowed   to  use  buttermilk  or 
cream  as  a  complexion  aid,  August,  p.  11. 

face  creams  made  of  clay  and  seaweed  in  France,  Au- 
gust, p.  11. 

labeling  of,  August,  p.  11. 

no  prohibition  on,  Dec.  1943,  p.  16. 

packaging  of,  August,  p.  11. 

peanut  oil  in.  May,  p.  16. 

polish  for  teeth,  September,  p.  16. 

use  of,  August,  pp.  10—12. 

(See  also  war  paint.) 
Cotton  and  wool: 

for  civilians,  August,  pp.  13-14. 

for  clothing  of  servicemen,  August,  p.  13. 

for  lend-lease,  August,  p.  13. 

(See  also  Fabrics.) 
Cotton  doesn't  cotton  to  the  consumer  (guide  post),  Dec. 

1943,  p.  16. 
Count  on  cabbage,  February,  p.  15. 
"Count  Your  Change,"  March,  pp.  12,  13. 
County  agent's  paradise  (guide  post),  November,  p.  16. 
Coupon  rationing  of  coal,  not  a  reality,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 
Cover  page  (s) : 

Can  today's  abundance  for  tomorrow's  plenty,  August. 

Food  conservation.  May. 

Garden  for  Victory,  March. 

On  furlough,  June. 

School  days  call  for  school  lunches,  September. 
Shopping  in  1944,  January. 
Vacation  at  home  on  the  farm,  July. 
What's  cooking  in  your  neighbor's  pot,  April. 
Cream: 

buttcrfat  content  of,  Dec.  1943,  p.  5. 
"insulation,"  vanishing  and  greaseless,  January,  p.  16. 
sales  limited  in  cities  under  milk  control,  Dec.  1943, 
pp.  4,  5. 

Creamed  chicken,  savory,  recipe  for,  August,  p.  7. 
Curtain  on  Too  Much  (cartoon),  Dec.  1943,  p.  11. 
Cutlery,  stainless  steel,  manufacturers  permitted  to  make, 
June,  p.  15. 

D 

Danger — dyed  in  the  wool  (guide  post),  October,  p.  16. 
Day  Camping — A   Wartime  Asset,   publication,   by  the 

Federal  Security  Agency,  July,  p.  14. 
DDT,  new  insecticide,  Dec.  1944,  p.  12. 
Declaring  war  on  rats,  June,  p.  11. 
Dehydrated  foods,  January,  p.  16;  March,  p.  4. 
Department  of  magic  (guide  post),  September,  p.  16. 
Diaper  (s)  : 

production  of,  January,  p.  8. 


Diaper  ( s )  — Continued. 

service,  October,  p.  16. 

(See  also  babes  in  wartime.) 
Diet(s): 

civilian,  February,  pp.  5-7. 

in-plant  feeding,  February,  pp.  5-7. 

lacking  in  vitamin  C,  a  cause  of  blindness  in  young 

calves,  June,  p.  16. 
Diet  Help  for  Patients,  Dec.  1943,  pp.  12,  13. 
Dig  for  Victory,  England's  slogan  for  Victory  gardeners, 
June,  p.  7. 

Dinners,  Christmas,  for  our  military  forces,  Dec.  1943,  p.  2. 

Dinner  vogues  (guide  post),  April,  p.  16. 

Disease-Resistant  Varieties  for  the  Home  Garden  (Leaflet 
203),  March,  p.  7. 

Dishwashing,  publication,  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, August,  p.  3. 

Doctors  in  armed  forces,  February,  p.  8. 

Dog  fly,  controlled  by  DDT,  Dec.  1944,  p.  12. 

Don't  Be  Discouraged,  Dec.  1944,  p.  5. 

Don't  Buy  Another  Depression,  November,  p.  10. 

Down  where  the  dolphins  play  (guide  post),  Dec.  1943, 
p.  16. 

Dry  beans,  peas,  or  soy  grits,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 

Dried   skim   milk,   Government   taking   75    percent  of 

monthly  production,  Dec.  1943,  p.  5. 
Duval  County,  Fla.,  women  grow  and  preserve  their  own 

food  supplies,  April,  pp.  11-13. 

E 

Easy  recipes  to  keep  you  cool,  August,  p.  6. 

Eat  a  Good  Breakfast  to  Start  a  Good  Day,  publication  by 
the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  November,  p.  15. 

Eat  them  fresh  (guide  post),  October,  p.  16. 

Eating  habits,  September,  pp.  8—10. 

EAT  TO  BEAT  THE  HEAT,  AugUSt,  pp.  6-7. 

Educating  the  Public,  Boston  Food  Clinic,  Dec.  1943, 
p.  14. 

"Education  for  Living,"  August,  pp.  8-9. 

Egg(s): 

"best  buy"  chart,  March,  p.  15. 

consumption  of,  in  United  States,  Canada,  and  Eng- 
land, June,  p.  6. 
cost  of,  November,  p.  15. 
Creole,  recipe  for,  August,  p.  6. 

Freezing  Meat  and  Poultry  Products  for  Home  Use 

(AWI-75),  September,  p.  7. 
grades  of,  March,  p.  15;  Dec.  1944,  p.  15. 
hints  on  using  whites  of,  March,  p.  16. 
production  of,  an  all-time  high,  July,  p.  3. 
weights  of,  March,  p.  15. 
Elastic: 

in  girdles  and  corsets,  removal  of  restrictions  on,  Dec. 

1943,  p.  15. 
synthetic  fabric,  rubber  for,  April,  p.  15. 


Electrical  appliances,  lack  of,  Januar}%  p.  9. 
Electric  irons,  April,  p.  15;  October,  p.  15. 
Electronics,  September,  p.  16. 

Emergency  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  program,  Januar}', 
p.  8. 

(See  also  babes  in  wartime.) 

English  walnuts,  record  crop  of,  November,  pp.  15,  16. 

Enrichment  of  bread,  September,  p.  16.  (See  also  Exit 
that  tired  feeling.) 

Etiquette.  (See  Wartime  Etiquette  with  Startling  Sta- 
tistics) . 

European  housewife's  day  in  1944,  April,  p.  5. 
Evaporated  and  condensed  milk,  under  rationing,  Dec. 

1943,  p.  5. 

Every  Day  is  M-Day  for  Boys  and  Girls  Doing  Emergency 
Duty  at  Home  and  School,  on  Farm  and  in  Factory,  May, 
pp.  8-10,  13. 

Exit  that  tired  feeling  (guide  post),  September,  p.  16. 
Experts  Look  into  1944  Food  Supplies — Estimate  What 

We'll  Have  Compared  with  What  We'd  Like,  January, 

p.  3. 

Export  permits,  for  foods  for  Greece,  Februar}-,  p.  12. 
Extra  'Gas'  for  Victory  Gardeners,  May,  p.  15. 

F 

Fabric (s)  : 

all  textiles,  production  of,  January,  p.  5;  July,  pp.  4-6. 
colors  and  dyes,  January,  p.  5. 

cotton  and  wool,  January,  p.  5;  August,  pp.  13-14. 
household  items,  January,  p.  5. 
quality  of,  August,  p.  13. 
rayon,  Januar}%  p.  5. 
workmanship  of,  August,  p.  14. 

FABRICS  OF  THE  FUTURE,  July,  pp.  4—6. 

Face  creams,  made  of  clay  and  seaweed,  in  France,  August, 
p.  11. 

Fact  Sheet  on  Home  Canning  and  Freezing  of  Chicken, 

September,  p.  7. 
Family,  spending  and  saving,  a  plan  for  all  the,  Dec. 

1944,  pp.  3-5. 
Farm  goals.  May,  p.  2. 

Farm  labor,  need  of,  July,  p.  3. 

Farm  products,  agricultural  research  finds  new  wartime 

and  peacetime  uses  for,  Dec.  1944,  pp.  11—13. 
Farm  volunteers,  Victory,  May,  p.  2. 

Fats,  salvage  of,  March,  pp.  10,  11;  April,  p.  1 5 ;  July,  p.  1 5. 
Federal  agencies  at  work  on  programs  to  help  the  returning 

soldier,  October,  p.  3. 
Federal    Security   Agency,    Day    Camping — A  Wartime 

Asset,  a  publication  of,  July,  p.  14. 
Fertilizer  (Victory  Garden),  March,  p.  7. 
Fibers,  synthetic,  July,  pp.  4-6. 
Fickle  chicle,  the  (guide  post),  August,  p.  16. 
Field  kitchens,  in  England,  June,  p.  7. 


50  MiLLiox  DOLLARS  FOR  THE  KIDS,  September,  p.  11. 
5,000,000  FOR  LUNCH,  August,  p.  2. 
Finders  of  Lost  Ration  Books,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 
Fireproof  cotton,  for  Christmas  trees,  Dec.  1943,  p.  8. 

FIRST  AID  TO  SANTA,  DcC.  1943,  pp.  6-7. 

First  come,  first  go  (guide  post),  October,  p.  16. 

First  floor  gift  suggestions  (guide  post),  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 

Fish: 

canned,  September,  p.  15. 

consumption  of,  in  United  States,  Canada,  and  Eng- 
land, June,  p.  6. 

fillets,  frozen  rosefish,  November,  p.  15. 

how  to  avoid  fishy  odor  on  hands,  June,  p.  16. 

how  to  barbecue  small  fish,  June,  p.  16. 

information  regarding,  June,  p.  16. 

what  to  do  if  a  fishbone  becomes  lodged  between  your 
teeth,  June,  p.  16. 
Fishing  season,  Dec.  1944,  p.  15. 

"Fish  Soup,  South  of  France,"  a  good  neighbor  dish,  April, 
p.  4. 

Flies,  fleas,  death  to,  August,  p.  16. 

Florida,  school  lunch  program  at  Riviera  school,  May,  pp. 
9-12. 

Flour,  enriched,  January,  p.  12. 
Flowers  that  kill  (guide  post),  August,  p.  16. 
Food  Allocations  Committee,  February,  p.  6. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration: 

activities  of,  November,  pp.  3,  4. 
butter,  weight  of,  checke<l  by,  January,  p.  12. 
candy  confiscated  by,  January,  p.  12. 
inspectors  test  samples  of  frozen  eggs  for  decomposi- 
tion, January,  p.  12. 
Sets  up  standards  of  identity,  fill  of  container,  and 
minimum  standards  of  quality  to  protect  consumers 
against    adulteration    of    products,    January,  pp. 
10-14. 

(See  also  Pure  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.) 
Food  Distribution  Administration: 

activities  of  Federal  agencies  in  relation  to  the  Indus- 
trial Feeding  Program,  coordinated  by,  January-,  p. 
14. 

administering  Federal  inspection  and  grading  work, 

Januar}%  p.  1 1. 
butter,  grading  of,  January,  p.  11. 
establishing  quality  grades,  January,  p.  11. 
grading  services,  expansion  of,  January,  p.  12. 
Menu-Planning  Guide  for  School  Lunches  (NFC— 10), 

Dec.  1943,  p.  15;  February,  p.  13. 
Nutrition  in  Industr}''  Division — 

gives  aid  in  setting  up  feeding  programs,  Januan.', 
pp.  13,  14. 

nutritionists  assist  plants  in  programs  to  provide 
food  on  the  job,  January,  p.  14. 
playlets,  spothghts  on  food  waste,  February,  p.  16. 


Nutrition  in  Industry  Division — Continued. 

Processed  Standardization  and  Inspection  Division — 
inspection  and  grading  of  processed  fruits  and 

vegetables  by,  January,  p.  12. 
revising  of  egg,  poultry,  and  butter  grades,  Jan- 
uary, p.  12. 

school  lunch  programs,  rating  of  as  institutional 
users,  for  ration  allotments,  January,  p.  15. 

Food  (s) : 

a  look  into  the  cupboard  of  three  great  countries  at 

Vk^ar,  June,  pp.  6-8. 
adulteration  and  misbranding  of,  January,  p.  12. 
baby,  January,  p.  8. 

Basic  7  Chart,  Office  of  Information,  USDA,  Septem- 
ber, p.  10. 
canning — 

can  the  old  hens,  September,  p.  6. 
Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  (AWI- 
93),  September,  p.  7. 
clinic,  Boston,  Dec.  1943,  pp.  12-13. 
dehydrated,  January,  p.  16. 
drying — 

oven-drying,  September,  p.  6. 
Oven-Drying — One  Way  to  Save  Victory  Garden 
Surplus  (AWI-59),  September,  p.  7. 
Family  Food  Plans  for  Good  Nutrition  (BHNHE), 

Office  of  Information,  USDA,  September,  p.  10. 
for  the  Greeks,  February,  pp.  10—12. 
freezing — 

Fact  Sheet  on  Home  Canning  and  Freezing  of 
Chicken,  Office  of  Distribution,  War  Food 
Administration,  September,  p.  7. 

freezer  plant,  September,  p.  6. 

Freezing  Meat  and  Poultry  Products  for  Home 
Use  (AWI-75),  September,  p.  7. 

How  to  Prepare  Vegetables  and  Fruits  for  Freez- 
ing (AWI-lOO),  September,  p.  7. 
fresh,  abundant,  August,  pp.  6-7. 

graph,  comparison  of  annual  per  capita  food  consump- 
tion in  U.  S.  A.,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain  in  1943, 
June,  p.  8. 

habits  of  taste,  September,  pp.  8-10. 

handlers,  rules  for,  August,  p.  4. 

handlers'  schools,  August,  p.  3. 

handling  of,  August,  pp.  3—5. 

in  Japan,  Germany,  and  occupied  countries,  June,  p.  8. 
marketing.  May,  p.  3. 
new  chicken-flavored,  January,  p.  16. 
one  man's  meat  another  man's  poison,  September,  pp. 
8-10. 

on  the  job,  January,  pp.  13—14. 

preparing,  don'ts,  May,  p.  14. 

preservation,  May,  p.  14;  September,  pp.  6—7. 

rations,  extra,  May,  p.  15. 

relief,  March,  pp.,  3-5. 

report,  lend-lease,  for  Greece,  February,  p.  11. 


Food  ( s )  — Continued. 

roundup,  February,  pp.  11,  12. 

saving,  to  add  to  Nation's  supply.  May,  pp.  3-4. 

serving  of.  May,  p.  4. 

storage — 

clean,  cold,  covered.  May,  p.  3. 
don'ts  of,  May,  p.  3. 

fruits  and  vegetables,  September,  pp.  6,  7. 
Home  Storage  of  Vegetables  and  Fruits  (FB— 

1939),  September,  p.  7. 
temperatures  for,  September,  p.  7. 
storing  of.  May,  p.  3. 
strategic  sharing,  November,  p.  2. 
supplies,  experts  estimate  what  we'll  have  in  1944, 

March,  p.  2. 
waste,  March,  p.  2. 

{See  also  waste  not — want  not;  taste  makes 

WASTE.  ) 

Food  conservation.  May,  cover  page. 
FOOD  on  THE  JOB,  November,  pp.  5-7. 
FOOD  TO  THE  RESCUE,  February,  pp.  10-12. 
Food  Stock  Roundup,  February,  pp.  11,  12. 
Foreign  seed  shipments,  July,  p.  7. 

For  Fun,  For  Food,  For  Victory   (gardens),  March,  pp. 
6-7. 

Four-four  plan.  May,  p.  9. 
Freezing: 

Fact  Sheet  on  Home  Canning  and  Freezing  of  Chicken, 

September,  p.  7. 
food,  September,  pp.  6—7. 

Freezing  Meat  and  Poultry  Products  for  Home  Use 
AWI-75),  September,  p.  7. 

How  to  Prepare  Vegetables  and  Fruits  for  Freezing 
(AWI-lOO),  September,  p.  7. 
Fresh  foods,  abundant,  August,  pp.  6-7. 
From  Scrap  Bag  to  Christmas  Tree,  Dec.  1943,  p.  7. 
From  the  fish  file  (guide  post) ,  June,  p.  16. 
From  the  woods,  Dec.  1943,  p.  8. 
Frozen  fish: 

rosefish  fillets,  November,  p.  15. 

thawing  of,  June,  p.  16. 
Frozen  pipes,  how  to  thaw  out,  March,  p.  16. 
Fruit  (s) : 

and   tomatoes,   consumption   of,   in   United  States, 

Canada,  and  Great  Britain,  June,  p.  7. 
canning  of,  September,  pp.  6—7. 
citrus,  inspection  of,  January,  p.  10. 
freezing  of,  September,  pp.  6—7. 

Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  (AWI— 93), 

September,  p.  7. 
How  to  Prepare  Vegetables  and  Fruits  for  Freezing 

(AWI-lOO),  September,  p.  7. 
oven-drying  of,  September,  pp.  6—7. 
placed  under  price  control,  August,  p.  15. 
storage  of,  September,  pp.  6—7. 


Fuel  oil: 

coupons,  reapplication  forms  for,  June,  p.  15. 

home-heating,  November,  p.  15. 

lost  ration  coupons  for,  March,  p.  15. 
Fuel  savers  in  cooking  (guide  post),  November,  p.  16. 
Funny  papers,  for  wrapping  children's  gifts,  Dec.  1943, 
p.  8. 

FURNITURE  CARE  AND  REPAIR,  November,  p.  14. 
Furniture,  second-hand: 

buyers  of,  April,  pp.  8-10. 

ceiling  prices  on,  April,  p.  9. 

dealers  in,  April,  pp.  8-10. 
Furniture,  upholstered,  metal  lacking  for  springs  in,  Janu- 
ary, p.  5. 

Future  Plans  (rehabilitation  of  Greece),  February,  p.  12. 

G 

Garbage-can  stickers.  May,  p.  4. 

Garden,  Victory,  specials,  seeds  for  gifts,  Dec.  1943,  p.  8. 
Gardening,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  publications 

on,  March,  p.  7. 
GARDENS  AGAIN,  March,  pp.  6-7. 
Gasoline: 

ceilings  for,  July,  p.  15. 

coupons,  to  be  turned  in  to  WPB  when  selling  your 

car,  January,  p.  15. 
extra,  for  Victory  Gardeners,  May,  p.  15. 
rationing,  March,  p.  15. 
General  Maximum  Price  Regulation,  fixing  ceiling  prices 

on  used  goods,  April,  p.  9. 
German  prison  camp  (Stalagluft  III),  Red  Cross  packages 

for,  May,  p.  6. 
GI  Bill  of  Rights,  October,  pp.  5,  9. 
Gifts,  Christmas,  for  armed  forces,  Dec.  1943,  p.  8. 
Girdles,  remoA'al  of  restrictions  on  use  of  elastic  fabric  for, 

Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 
Girl,  the,  he  left  behind  him,  June,  pp.  3—5,  14. 
Girls  and  boys,  emergency  work  of.  May,  pp.  8-10,  13. 

GIVE  YOUTH  A  REAL  JOB,  April,  p.  14. 

Gloves,  a  first-floor  gift  suggestion,  Dec.  1943,  p.  16. 

Goals,  farm,  acreage.  May,  p.  2. 

GO  EASY  ON  THE  MILKMAN,  September,  p.  2. 

Good  neighbor  policy,  Cuban  school  children  contribute 

toward,  July,  p.  16. 
Good  news  (guide  post),  Dec.  1944,  p.  16. 
Grades,  an  index  to  quality,  January',  pp.  11—12.    (See  also 

STANDARDS  HOLD  THE  LINE.) 

Grain  products,  consumption  of,  in  United  States,  Canada. 

and  Great  Britain,  June,  p.  8. 
Graph,  annual  per  capita  food  supplies  moving  into  civilian 

consumption  in  U.  S.  A.,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain  in 

1943,  June,  p.  8. 
Grasses  and  straws,  packing    (guide  post),  Dec.  1944, 

p.  16. 

Grasshopper  statistics  (guide  post),  June,  p.  16. 
Grease  monkey  seamstresses  (guide  post),  August,  p.  16. 
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Great  Britain,  food  cupboard  of,  June,  pp.  6-8. 

(See  also  what's  in  the  pantry.) 

Greece: 

food  for,  February,  pp.  10—12. 

protein  needed  for  starving  people  of,  February,  p.  11. 
shortage  of  food  in,  January,  p.  2. 
statistical  report  of  food  sent  to,  Februar>-,  p.  11. 
Greek-American  housewives  give  lessons  in  thrift,  April, 
p.  3. 

Greeks  need  protein,  Februar}',  p.  11. 
Greek  War  Relief  Association,  February,  p.  12. 
Green-growing  herbs  in  the  house,  Dec.  1943,  p.  16. 
Grocery  list,  anti-inflation,  November,  p.  10. 
Growing  Vegetables  for  Town  and  Country  (MP— 53  8  ), 
March,  p.  7. 

Guard  your  new  electric  iron,  Dec.  1944,  p.  15. 

Guide  posts,  December  1943,  p.  16;  January,  p.  16;  Febru- 
ary, p.  16;  March,  p.  16;  April,  p.  16;  May,  p.  16;  June, 
p.  16;  July,  p.  16;  August,  p.  16;  September,  p.  16; 
October,  p.  16;  November,  p.  16;  Dec.  1944,  p.  16. 

Gum,  chewing,  August,  p.  16. 

H 

Habits,  eating,  American,  September,  pp.  8—10. 

Habits  of  food  taste,  September,  pp.  8—10. 

Hair  dyes,  patch  test  for,  October,  p.  16. 

Ham  'n  eggs  (guide  post),  January,  p.  16. 

Handbags,  cowhide  banned  for,  Dec.  1943,  p.  16. 

Handbook,  A  Victory  Gardener's,  on  Insects  and  Dis- 
eases (MP-525),  March,  p.  7. 

Havana  Rotary  Club,  sponsor  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy, 
July,  p.  1 6. 

Have  you  heard  (guide  post),  July,  p.  16. 

Health  and  Welfare,  consumers',  protected  by  government 
standards,  January,  pp.  10—12. 

HEALTH  BEGINS  AT  HOME,  February,  pp.  8-9,  14. 

Health  rules,  thirteen,  for  food  handlers,  August,  p.  4. 

"Healthy  Children's  Diner,"  the  school  lunch  program, 
at  the  Riviera  school  in  Florida,  May,  p.  12. 

Heels,  rubber,  February,  p.  15. 

Hendrickson,  Roy  F.: 

Christmas  follows  our  troops,  Dec.  1943,  p.  2. 
Director  of  Food  Distribution,  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration, Januar>%  p.  14. 
Nevv'  Year — New  Hope,  January,  p.  2. 

Henry  Street  Settlement,  New  York  City,  February,  p.  16. 

Herbs,  green-growing,  in  wintertime,  Dec.  1943,  p.  16. 

Here's  ration  relief,  Januarys  p.  15. 

He's  Dreaming  (cartoon),  Dec.  1943,  p.  11. 

High  C  (guide  post),  January',  p.  16. 

High  incomes,  October,  p.  15. 

Holiday  meals,  November,  p.  15. 

Home  canned  goods,  at  roadside  stands,  January,  p.  15. 
Home   Canning   of  Fruits   and   Vegetables  (AWI-93), 

June,  p.  12;  September,  p.  7. 
Home  front,  action  on  the.  May,  p.  2. 


Home  front,  casualties  on  the  (cartoons),  July,  pp.  8-9. 
{See  also  watch  your  step.) 
Home-made  hospital  helps,  February,  pp.  8,  9. 
Home-made  Jellies,  Jams,  and  Preserves  (FB-1800),  Sep- 
tember, p.  7. 

Homemaking    courses,   available   to   servicemen's  wives, 

June,  p.  9. 
Home  nursing,  February,  p.  8. 

Home  Storage  of  Vegetables  and  Fruits  (FB-1939),  Sep- 
tember, p.  7. 

Homeowners  and  farmers,  lumber  released  for,  October, 
p.  15. 

Honeymoon  lamb  (guide  post),  August,  p.  16. 
Hooked  rugs,  ceiling  prices  for,  February,  p.  15. 
Hosiery: 

changes  in  manufacture  of,  January,  p.  4. 

nylon,  black  market  in,  June,  p.  15;  September,  p.  5. 

rayon,  colors  of,  January,  p.  4. 
Hot  Beds  and  Cold  Frames  (FB-1743),  March,  p.  7. 
Household  items,  war  models  of,  January,  p.  5. 
Houses,  top  sale  prices  of,  Dec.  1944,  p.  15. 

HOUSE  WITH  A  FUTURE,  Octobet,  pp.  8-9. 

Household  utensils,  run  away  prices  of,  November,  p.  15. 

HOW  DOES  YOUR  GARDEN  GROW,  April,  p.  2. 

How  to  keep  house  for  your  family  and  hold  a  war  job 

(cartoons),  March,  pp.  8—9. 
How  to  Prepare  Vegetables  and  Fruits  for  Freezing  (AWI- 

100),  September,  p.  7. 
HOW  we'll  EAT  THIS  YEAR,  January,  p.  3. 

I 

Ice  boxes,  production  of.  May,  p.  15. 

Ice  cream,  limitation  of  milk  solids  in,  Dec.  1943,  p.  5. 
If  breakfast  is  a  problem  meal,  November,  p.  15. 
If  you  have  any  leftovers,  October,  p.  7. 
If  You  Must  Spend  Money,  Dec.  1943,  p.  8. 
Illinois  Federation  of  Retail  Associations,  advertising  mer- 
chants warned  by,  September,  p.  5. 
Income,  December  1944,  p.  4;  October,  p.  15. 
Indian  summer  hamburgers  (guide  post),  September,  p.  16. 
Industrial  feeding  facilities,  November,  pp.  5-7. 
Industrial  Feeding  Program,  January,  p.  14. 
Infant  care,  January,  pp.  8—9. 

Inflation,  September,  pp.  3—5;  November,  pp.  10-11;  Dec. 
1944,  p.  5. 

In-plant  feeding,  January,  pp.  13—14;  February,  p.  5;  No- 
vember, pp.  5—7. 
Insect (s)  : 

control  of,  March,  p.  7. 
garden,  sprayer  for,  March,  p.  7. 
two  main  classes  of,  March,  p.  7. 
Inspectors'  Trials,  (Weights  and  Measures),  March,  p.  14. 
"Insulation"  creams,   vanishing  and   greaseless,  January, 
p.  16. 

International  food  relations,  April,  pp.  3—5. 
In  Your  Medicine  Cabinet,  February,  p.  9. 


I  RESOLVE  FOR  1944  (Cartoons),  January,  pp.  6-7. 

Is  War  Making  Housewives  Wasteful,  March,  pp.  12—14. 

Italy,  out  of  the  War,  January,  p.  2. 

It's  a  War  Job  to  Save  Abundant  Food  This  Critical  Year, 

June,  pp.  12—13. 
It's  in  the  box  (guide  post),  Dec.  1943,  p.  16. 
It's  not  all  hamburger,  October,  p.  7. 
it's  STILL  BEEF,  October,  pp.  6—7. 

J 

Jams,  jellies,  and  preserves  in  little  jars,  off  the  ration  list, 

February,  p.  15. 
Jane  Addams  Vocational  High  School,  New  York,  July, 

p.  16. 

Jar  rings,  special  care  for,  June,  p.  13. 
Jellied  chicken,  recipe  for,  August,  p.  7. 
Jellied  tomato  salad,  recipe  for,  August,  p.  7. 
Jewelry,  war  metals  banned  for,  Dec.  1943,  p.  16. 
Jimmie  and  the  Victory  Fairy,  playlet,  February,  p.  16. 
Jobs  for  children,  April,  p.  14. 

K 

Knit  wearing  apparel,  civilians',  production  of,  October, 
p.  15. 

K-rations,  wrappings  for,  July,  p.  10. 

KEEP  THOSE  PRICES  DOWN,  November,  pp.  10—11. 

Keep  well,  February,  p.  9. 

Kitchen  guides  (guide  post),  April,  p.  16. 

Kraut  can  be  made  in  small  quantities,  September,  p.  6. 

"Know  the  Top  Ceiling  Prices,"  February,  p.  15. 

L 

Labels,    and   labeling,    according    to   standards,  January, 
pp.  11-12. 

LABOR  PULLS  FOR  SQUARE  MEALS,  January,  pp.  13-14. 
Lard,  rationing  of,  July,  p.  15. 

LAST  CALL  FOR  GOOD  WINTER  MEALS,  September,  pp.  6-7. 
Latest  of  Many  Steps,  Dec.  1943,  p.  5. 

LEARN  TO  BUDGET  AND  LIKE  IT,  Dec.  1944,  pp.  3-5. 

Leather: 

a  war  casualty  on  the  home  front,  June,  p.  9. 
for  shoe  repairs,  a  little  more,  April,  p.  15. 
oil  treatment  and  proper  care  can  add  wear,  June,  p.  9. 
Leftover  meat,  recipes  for,  October,  p.  7. 
LEFTOVERS  FOR  PEACE,  October,  pp.  13-14. 
Lehman,   Herbert  H.,  Director  General  of   the  United 
Nations    Relief    and    Rehabilitation  Administration, 
March,  p.  4. 
Lend-Lease: 

funds  finance  the  shipment  of  foods,  February,  p.  12. 

Government  buys  food  for,  January,  p.  12. 

works  both  ways,  November,  pp.  12—13. 
LEND-LEASE  IN  REVERSE,  November,  pp.  12-13. 
Less  leather  and  lower  grades  of  it  for  today's  civilian 

shoes,  June,  pp.  9-10. 
Let's  Play  Soldier,  dramatized  story,  February,  p.  16. 


Life  in  the  kitchen  (guide  post),  July,  p.  16. 
Linen  (s) : 

ABC's  of  Mending  (FB-1925),  Dec.  1945,  p.  9. 
bedspreads,  January,  p.  5. 
care  spells  long  life,  Dec.  1943,  p.  9. 
dish  towels,  January,  p.  5. 
household,  -washing  of,  Dec.  1943,  p.  9. 
sheets,  January,  p.  5. 
stain  removal  from,  Dec.  1943,  p.  9. 
toweling,  January,  p.  5. 
Live  Poultr>%  September,  p.  15. 

Lives  of  "War  Workers  are  in  their  Hands — the  Waiters, 

the    Dishwashers,    the    Restaurateurs    of    the  Nation, 

August,   pp.  3—5. 
Living  costs.  Government's  program  to  keep  them  in  line, 

September,  p.  5. 
Look  gift  horses  in  the  mouth  (guide  post),  March,  p.  16. 
Looking  for  Information,  October,  p.  16. 
Lost  ration  coupons,  fuel  oil,  March,  p.  15. 
"Loving  Hands  From  Home,"  Dec.  1  943,  pp.  7,  8. 
Lumber,    replacement,    for    farmers    and  homeowners, 

October,  p.  15. 
Lunch  at  School,  movie.  Quiz  Kids,  Dec.  1944,  p.  14. 
Lunches,  in-plant  feeding  programs,  February,  p.  5. 

M 

Mai),  Christmas,  for  GI's  overseas,  September,  pp.  13-14. 
Make  a  Wish  (cartoon),  Dec.  1943,  p.  10. 

MAKE  LEATHER  LAST,  June,  pp.  9-10. 
MAKE  YOUR  LINENS  LAST,  Dec.   1943,  p.  9. 

Make-up.  {See  Cosmetics.) 

Many  More  Potatoes,  February,  p.  15. 

Margarine,  colored,  for  school  lunch  programs,  new  ruling 

affects  use  of,  February,  p.  15. 
Marshall,  Lee: 

Action  on  the  home  front.  May,  p.  2. 

Christmas  over  there,  Dec.  1944,  p.  2. 

5,000,000  for  lunch,  August,  p.  2. 

Go  easy  on  the  milkman,  September,  p.  2. 

How  does  your  garden  grow,  April,  p.  2. 

Mustering  out  V-day  food,  October,  p.  2. 

The  long  &  the  short  of  it,  July,  pp.  2—3. 

Vacation  with  a  hoe,  June,  p.  2. 

What's  your  score  on  food  waste,  March,  p.  2. 

Will  you  share  strategic  focds,  November,  p.  2. 
Marshall   Your   Forces    to  _  Outwit   Winter  (cartoons), 

November,  pp.  8—9. 
Maternity  and  infant  care  program,  January,  pp.  8—9. 
Mayor's  comm.ittee,  February,  p.  14. 

McNutt,  Paul  v..  Chairman  War  Manpower  Commission, 
letter  to  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age,  October,  p.  12. 
Meat(s) : 

British  ration  only  their  canned  meats  on  the  points 

sy*tem,  June.  p.  6. 
consumption  of,  in  United  States,  Canada,  and  Great 

Britain,  June,  p.  6. 


Meat  (s) — Continued. 

Freezing  Meat  and  Poultn,-  Products  for  Home  Use 

(AWI-75),  September,  p.  7. 
grade  labeling  of,  January,  p.  12. 
Aledicine  cabinet,  contents  of,  Februar}%  p.  9. 
Melon,  new,  named  "No.  5,"  January,  p.  16. 
Menu-Planning  Guide,  for  School  Lunches    (NFC— 10), 

Dec.  1943,  p.  15;  February,  p.  13. 
Mercy  ships  c^rry  supplies  to  a  starving  nation,  February', 
pp.  10-12. 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS  EATING    (cartoons) ,  Dec.   1943,  pp. 

10-  11. 

Methods  and  Equipment  for  Home  Laundering  (FB— 1497), 

November,  p.  14. 
Mildew: 

cotton  fabrics  made  resistant  to,  June,  p.  16. 
fumigation  for,  June,  p.  16. 
Milk: 

and  milk  products,  report  on  consumption  of,  June, 
pp.  6-7. 

best  food  source  of  calcium,  Dec.  1943,  p.  4. 
condensed    and    evaporated,    under    rationing,  Dec. 

1943,  p.  5. 
consumption  of,  July,  p.  3. 
dried  skim,  Dec.  1943,  p.  5. 

evaporated,  for  children  in  Puerto  Rico,  Dec.  1943, 
p.  16. 

Federal  Milk  Conservation  Program,  Dec.  1943,  pp. 
3,  4,  5. 

for  babies,  January,  p.  8. 

GO  EASY  ON  THE  MILKMAN,  September,  p.  2. 

Government's    Milk    Conservation    Program,  under 
WFO  79,  September,  p.  2. 

production  of,  Dec.  1943,  pp.  3-5. 

Research  regarding,  Dec.  1944,  pp.  11,  12,  13. 

Sales  Quotas,  Dec.  1943,  p.  4. 

sales  to  consumers  limited.  May,  p.  15. 

stations  in  Puerto  Rico,  Dec.  1943,  p.  16. 

(See  also  we  share  milk.) 
Milk  Conservation  Program,  work  of,  September,  p.  2. 
Milliner}^  no  controls  on  women's  hats,  January,  pp.  4,  5. 
Mineral  oil,  for  corn  earworm,  August,  p.  15. 
Mobile  units,  in-plant  feeding  by  means  of,  January,  p.  3. 
Molasses,  blackstrap,  for  industrial  alcohol  and  explosives, 
April,  p.  6. 

Mop-Up  Campaign,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March,  p.  10. 
More  food  for  school  lunches,  February,  p.  1 5. 
More  nuts  (guide  post),  November,  p.  16. 
More  Than  Your  Own  Money  Is  Involved — Everybody's 
Dollars  Are  at  Stake,  September,  p.  3. 

MORE    THINGS    IN    HEAVEN    AND    EARTH,    DeC.    1944,  pp. 

11-  13. 

Mosquitoes,  Malaria  and  yellow  fever,  pyrethrum  flower 

bomb  for,  August,  p.  16. 
Movie,  Quiz  Kids,  Lunch  at  School,  Dec.  1944,  p.  14. 
MUSTERING  OUT  V-DAY  FOOD,  October,  p.  2. 


N 

National  Research  Council,  November,  pp.  5,  6. 

Nationality  groups,  in  America,  recipes  of,  April,  pp.  3—5. 

News  letter.  {See  CG  news  letter.) 

New  foods  (guide  post),  January,  p.  16. 

NEW  YEAR — NEW  HOPE,  January,  p.  2. 

Niacin,  enrichment  of  bakery  products  with,  February, 

p.  n. 

Night  work  (guide  post),  January,  p.  16. 
Noel,  Noel  (guide  post),  Dec.  1943,  p.  16. 
No  limits  on  rents,  April,  p.  15. 
Nonration  rations  (guide  post),  May,  p.  16. 
No  more  stretch,  corsets  and  girdles,  April,  p.  15. 
Noontime  manners  (guide  post),  April,  p.  16. 
Northern  Regional  Research  Laboratory,  Peoria,  111.,  re- 
search on  penicillin,  Dec.  1944,  p.  13. 
No  strings  (cartoon),  Dec.  1943,  p.  11. 
NO  TOMORROW  AFTER  OCTOBER  15,  September,  pp.  13-14. 
Note  to  Saint  Nicholas  (guide  post),  Dec.  1944,  p.  16. 
Not  for  desert  denizens  (guide  post),  June,  p.  16. 
Not  sisters  under  the  skin  (guide  post),  November,  p.  16. 
Nurseries.     {See  Child  care  centers.) 
Nurses,  armed  forces,  February,  p.  8. 
Nutrition: 

and  other  homemaking  courses  for  servicemen's  wives, 
by  USO,  Red  Cross,  YWCA,  and  AWVS,  June, 
p.  5. 

campaign,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  January,  p.  13. 
committees,  January,  p.  14. 
publications  on,  May,  p.  14. 

Science  of  Nutrition,  by  Henry  C.  Sherman,  January, 
p.  16. 

Nuts: 

consumption  of,  in  United  States,  Canada  and 
England,   June,   p.  7. 

for  bread,  muffins,  or  cake,  November,  p.  16. 

Thanksgiving  note,  November,  p.  16. 
Nylon,  June,  p.  15;  July,  pp.  5,  6;  August,  p.  15. 
Nylon  Priority  Clubs,  illegality  of,  August,  p.  15. 

O 

Office  of  Civilian  Requirements,  giving  consideration  to 
shortages  of  various  consumer  items.  August,  p.  15. 
Office  of  Price  Administration: 

fixing  of  ceiling  prices  by,  January,  p.  11. 

on  coal  rationing,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 

on  elastic  fabric,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 

on  lost  ration  books,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 

on  ration-free  shoes,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 

on  tires,  March,  p.  15. 

price  ceilings,  a  weapon  against  inflation,  April,  pp. 
8-10. 

rationing,  tokens  supplement  stamps,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 
regulations  on  sale  of  used  goods,  April,  pp.  8-10. 
{See  also  old  goods — new  problems.) 


Oil(s): 

home-heating,  November,  p.  15. 

mineral,  January,  p.  9. 

olive,  January,  p.  9. 

ration  allowances,  November,  p.  15. 
Olive  Oil,  for  bathing  new  babies,  scarcity  of,  January,  p.  9. 
{See  also  babes  in  wartime.) 
old  goods — new  problems,  April,  pp.  8-10. 
One  man's  meat,  another's  poison  (guide  post),  Dec.  1944, 
p.  16. 

On  furlough,  June,  cover  page. 
Onions,  July,  p.  15;  October,  p.  15. 
OPA: 

arranges  with  Post  Office  Department  for  the  return 
of  lost  and  found  ration  books,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 

ceiling  prices  for  cheese,  July,  p.  15. 

ceiling  prices  for  many  foods  based  on  grades  of  FDA, 
January,  p.  11. 

consumer  advisory  committee,  Janviary,  p.  15. 

dollar-and-cent  ceiling  prices  on  fountain  pens,  Dec. 
1944,  p.  15. 

fixed  prices  on  toys,  Dec.  1944,  pp.  6-7. 

gasoline  rationing,  March,  p.  15. 

general  principles  regarding  high  incomes,  October, 
p.  15. 

labeling,  factual,  replaces  grade  labeling  of  some 
products,  January,  p.  12. 

on  applications  for  extra  ration  points  for  ill  persons, 

May,  p.  15. 
on  black  market  nylon,  June,  p.  15. 
on  buying  meat  from  farmers.  May,  p.  15. 
on  gasoline  prices,  July,  p.  15. 
on  lost  ration  coupons,  March,  p.  1  5. 
on  new  tires,  March,  p.  15. 
on  sugar,  April,  p.  7. 

orders  tokens  as  points  in  rationing  scheme,  Dec.  1943, 
p.  15. 

price  ceilings,  April,  pp.  8,  9,  10. 

provides  for  ration-free  shoes  sales,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 
receives    recommendations    for    rationing  programs, 

February,  p.  6. 
removal  of  little  jars  of  jams,  jellies  and  preserves, 

from  ration  list,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 
savings  for  consumers,  June,  p.  15. 
standards  and  grades,  basis  for  ceiling  prices,  January, 

p.  12. 

war  service  award  certificate,  January,  p.  15;  February, 
pp.  2,  3. 

OPA  price  ceilings  a  weapon  against  inflation,  April,  pp. 
8-10. 

Oranges,  substitutes  for,  in  baby's  diet,  January,  p.  8. 
Ordinance  and   Code  Regulating  Eating   and  Drinking 

Establishments,  August,  pp.  3—4. 
Oslo  Breakfast,  Norwegian  school  lunch,  April,  pp.  3-4. 


Oven-drying: 

equipment  for,  September,  p.  6. 

Oven  Drying — One  Way  to  Save  Victory  Garden 
Surplus  (AWI-59),  September,  p.  7. 
Oyster-opening   experiments,   by   Dr.   H.   F.  Prytherch, 
August,  p.  16, 

P 

Pans  and  other  enamelware,  sizes  of.  May,  p.  15. 
Paper: 

for  K-ration  packers,  July,  p.  10. 

for  wrapping   medicine,   machinery,   and   food  for 

theaters  of  war,  July,  p.  10. 
shortage  of,  January,  p.   5;  June,  p.   15;  July,  pp. 

10-12. 

waste,  for  salvage,  July,  p.  12. 

(See  also  wrappings  take  the  rap.) 
Patriots  with  appetites,  note   (guide  post),  May,  p.  16. 
Peanut  planter,  single  row,  Dec.  1944,  p.  12. 
Peanuts  (guide  post).  May,  p.  16. 
Peas: 

canned,  rationed  in  England,  June,  p.  7. 
consumption    of,    in    United    States,    Canada,  and 

England,  June,  p.  7. 
Dry,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 
Peel,  citrus,  vitamins  in,  January,  p.  15. 
Penicillin,  the  magic  drug,  Dec.  1944,  pp.  11,  13. 
Pennyslvania,  Consumer  Interests  Committee  in,  February, 
p.  2. 

Pepper,  imports  of,  Feburary,  p.  16. 

Perfumes,  Dec.  1943,  p.  16.  (See  also  Cosmetics.) 

Pests,  insect,  inspect  gifts  from  abroad  for,  March,  p.  16. 

Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  pledges  to  keep  prices  down,  November, 

pp.  10-11. 
Phoney  thrift  shops,  April,  pp.  9,  10. 

Pickel  and  Relish  Receipes  (A\VI-103),  September,  p.  7. 

Picnics,  outdoor  tips,  for,  July,  p.  13. 

Pied  Piper,  The  ,  June,  p.  11.  .« 

Pieplant.    (See  Rhubarb.) 

Pilaf,  a  greek  food,  September,  p.  9. 

PIONEERS  IN  THE  KITCHEN,  Dec.  1943,  pp.  12-14. 

PLAN  NOW  FOR  COMMUNITY  CANNING,  April,  pp.  11-13. 

Plants,  window  box,  green-growing  herbs  in,  Dec.  1943, 
p.  16. 

Playlets,  spotlighting  food  waste,  February,  p.  16. 

Poland,  shortage  of  food  in,  January,  p.  2. 

Polly  put  the  kettle  on  (guide  post),  February,  p.  16. 

Postwar  housing,  October,  pp.  8—9. 

Potato  (es): 

a  source  of  vitamin  C,  June,  p.  7. 

"B-size,"  September,  p.  15. 

dehydrated,  vitamin  C  in,  January,  p.  16. 

more  coming  to  market,  February,  p.  15. 

parings,  March,  p.  16. 

vitamins  in,  February,  p.  15. 


Poultry: 

consumption    of,    in   United    States,    Canada,  and 

England,  June,  p.  6. 
Fact  Sheet  on  Fiome  Canning  and  Freezing  of  Chicken, 

September,  p.  7. 
Freezing  Meat  and  Poultry  Products  for  Home  Use 

(AWI-7J),  September,  p.  7. 
live,  new  grade  of,  September,  p.  15. 
(See  also  Chicken.) 
Pregnancy  care  for  servicemen's  wives.  Children's  Bureau, 

June,  p.  4. 
Preservation: 

food,  May,  p.  14;  September,  pp.  6-7. 
free  publications  on,  September,  p.  7. 
Preservation  of  Vegetables  by  Salting  or  Brining  (FB- 

1932),  September,  p.  7. 
Price  ceiling (s) : 

fresh  fruits  under  price  control,  August,  p.  15. 
on  second-hand  furniture,  April,  p.  10. 
used  cars  put  under,  August,  p.  15. 
violations  of,  April,  p.  10. 
Prisoner-of-war: 

food  rations,  May,  pp.  6—7. 
garden  seeds.  May,  p.  7. 
Program (s) : 

child-feeding,  in  Puerto  Rico,  September,  pp.  11—12. 

Foreign  War  Relief,  Red  Cross,  May,  p.  6. 

recreation,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  July,  p.  13. 

school  lunch — 

and  milk  stations,  Puerto  Rico,  Dec.  1943,  p.  16. 
ration  relief  for,  January,  p.  15. 
Proper  Care  Spells  Long  Life  for  Linens — Pays  Big  Divi- 
dends in  Added  Beauty  and  Service,  Dec.  1943,  p.  9. 
Property  owners,  November,  p.  15. 
Protein  food  for  Greece,  February,  p.  1 1 . 
Prytherch,  Dr.  H.  F.,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 

oyster-opening  experiments,  August,  p.  16. 
Public  eating  places.    (See  Restaurants.) 
Public  Health  Service,  U.  S.: 

do's  and  don'ts  for  the  food  handlers,  August,  p.  3. 

from  bus  boy  to  butcher  to  bartender,  August,  p.  3. 

Lucky  Thirteen,  rules  for  food  handlers,  August,  p.  4. 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Bulletin  No.  280,  August,  p.  5. 

Until  the  Doctor  Comes  (booklet),  February,  p.  14. 

(See  also  they  also  serve.) 
Puerto  Rico: 

child-feeding  programs   in,   September,   pp.  11—12. 
school-lunch  programs  and  milk  stations  in,  Dec. 
1943,  p.  16. 

Pure  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  August,  p.  11. 
Pyrethrum,  mosquito  bombs,  from  dried  flowers  of,  August, 
p.  16. 

Q 

Quiz  Kids,  school  lunch,  movie,  Dec.  1944,  p.  14. 


R 

Rat(s) : 

campaigns  against,  June,  p.  11. 
control  programs,  June,  p.  11. 
cost  every  American  $20  a  year,  June,  p.  11. 
typhus  and  other  serious  diseases  spread  by,  June, 
p.  11. 

RAT  TALES,  June,  p.  11. 
Ration  books: 

lost,  finders  of,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 

points,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15;  January,  p.  15;  February, 
p.  14. 

write  your  address  on  cover  of,  February,  p.  15. 
Ration  coupons,  lost,  March,  p.  15. 
Ration-free  shoes,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 
Rationing: 

gasoline,  March,  p.  15. 

jams,  jellies,  and  preserves  in  little  jars,  off  the  list 

of,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 
stoves,  removal  of  restrictions  on,  September,  p.  15. 
tokens,   red   and   blue   plastic,   Dec.    1943,   p.  15; 

January,  p.  15;  February,  p.  14. 

Rayon: 

a  wartime  textile,  July,  p.  5. 
stockings,  January,  p.  4. 

treated  with  acid,  masquerading  as  nylon,  September, 
p.  5. 

(See  also  Fabrics.) 
Recipes: 

foreign,  April,  pp.  4—5. 
for  good  summer  food,  August,  pp.  6—7. 
Pickle  and  Relish  Recipes    (AWI-103),  September, 
p.  7. 

Record  Breaker,  cabbage  crop,  March,  p.  15. 
Recreation  program  (s): 

Camp  Stay  At  Home,  for  young  girls,  July,  p.  14. 

Day  Camping — A  Wartime  Asset,  by  Federal  Security 
Agency,  July,  p.  14. 

in  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  July,  p.  13. 

under  YWCA,  July,  p.  14. 
Red  Cross: 

assistance,  wartime,  to  servicemen  and  their  families, 

October,  pp.  3—4. 
clubmobiles.  May,  p.  6. 

Emergency  Care  for  the  Birth  of  a  Baby  (booklet), 
^       February,  p.  14. 

Food  Information  Centers,  June,  p.  5. 
Foreign  War  Relief  Program,  May,  p.  6. 
home  nursing  instructions  by,  February,  p.  14. 
Home  Service,  June,  p.  5. 

nutrition   and    home    nursing   courses,    June,    p.  5. 
obligation   of,    to   assist   servicemen,  ex-servicemen, 
and  their  families  in  meeting  needs,  October,  p.  4. 
packages  for  prisoners  of  war.  May,  p.  6. 
promoting  home  nursing  instruction,  February,  p.  14. 


Red  Cross — Continued. 

relief   to   China,    France,    Greece,    Yogoslavia,  and 
others,  May,  p.  6. 
Relief  food: 

for  the  Greeks,  February,  pp.  11—12. 

to  root  the  allied  beachhead  in  Europe,  March,  pp.  3—5. 

(See  also  food  to  the  rescue;  second  beachhead.) 
Relishes,  Pickle  and  Relish  Recipes  (AWI-103),  September, 

p.  7. 
Refrigerator  (s) : 

care  of,  August,  p.  6. 

repair  and  maintenance  parts  for,  May,  p.  15. 
Regional  offices  of  Food  Distribution  Administration,  loca- 
tion of,  January,  p.  14. 
Rehabilitation,  UNRRA,  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 

February,  p.  12. 
Rents,  in  resort  communities,  no  limits  on,  April,  p.  15. 
Report  of  Combined  Food  Board,  June,  pp.  6-8. 
(See  also  what's  in  the  pantry.) 
Restaurant  (s) : 

price  of  a  cup  of  coffee,  August,  p.  15. 

rules  for  food  handlers  in,  August,  p.  4. 

sanitation  in,  August,  p.  4. 

drive  of  Public  Health  Service  to  raise  standards  of 
public  eating  places,  August,  p.  5. 
Research,  agricultural: 

corn,  hybrid,  production  of,  Dec.  1944,  p.  11. 

DDT,  new  insecticide  developed  by,  Dec.  1944,  p.  12. 

egg  production  increased  by,  Dec.  1944,  p.  11. 

milk  production  increased  by,  Dec.  1944,  p.  1 1. 

new  wartime  and  peacetime  uses  for  farm  products, 
discovered  by,  Dec.  1944,  pp.  11-12. 
Retail  Associations,  Illinois  Federation  of,  September,  p.  5. 
Rhubarb  leaves,  poisonous,  June,  p.  16. 
Rice,  growing  of,  Dec.  1944,  p.  12. 
Riviera  School,  Florida: 

health  program  in.  May,  pp.  11—12,  13. 

nutrition  lessons  in,  May,  pp.  12,  13. 
Rooster  Day,  school  lunch  program.  Coon  Rapids,  Iowa, 

Februarys  p.  13. 
(See  also  twelve  o'clock  scholars.) 

Round-up    on    spice    'n    everything    nice    (guide  post), 

February,  p.  16. 
Rubber: 

goods,  January,  p.  4. 

heels,  ceiling  price,  February,  p.  15. 

jar  rings,  June,  p.  13. 

shortage  of,  Januar\',  p.  9. 

substitute  for,  Dec.  1944,  p.  13. 

synthetic,  April,  p.  6;  April,  p.  15. 

toys,  January,  p.  9. 
Rugs: 

and  carpets,  January,  p.  5. 
hooked,  ceiling  prices  for,  Feburary,  p.  15. 
Rules  for  food  handlers,  August,  p.  4. 


s 

Saint  Clair  County,  Mich.,  the  War  Salvage  Commando 

Corps  in,  March,  p.  10. 
Saint  Nick: 

having  trouble  with  priorities,  Dec.  1943,  pp.  6-8. 

note  to  (guide  post),  Dec.  1944,  p.  16. 
Salting  and  brining.     (See  Preservation  of  Vegetables  by 

Salting  and  Brining.) 
Salute  the  Happy  Morn  (cartoon),  Dec.  1943,  p.  10. 
Salvage; 

for  Santa,  Dec.  1943,  p.  6. 

waste  paper,  tin  cans,  and  fats,  March,  pp.  10—11. 
Salvaged  fat,  April,  p.  15. 

San  Francisco  Labor  Council,  Shipyards'  Food  Facilities 
committee,  Januar}',  p.  13.    (See  also  labor  pulls  for 

SQUARE  MEALS.) 

Sanitation: 

A  B  C's  of  restaurant,  August,  p.  4. 

rules  for  food  handlers,  August,  p.  4. 
Saran,  a  new  synthetic  fiber,  July,  p.  6. 
Save  abundant  food,  June,  pp.  12-13. 
(See  also  can  all  you  can.) 
SAVE  IT,  March,  pp.  10-11. 
Save  the  peel,  citrus,  Januar)',  p.  15. 

Save  your  wood  ashes,  for  Victory  Gardens,  January,  p.  15. 
Saving  and  spending,  a  plan  for  all  the  family,  Dec.  1944, 
pp.  3-5. 

Savings  for  consumers,  June,  p.  15. 
Savory  creamied  chicken,  recipe  for,  August,  p.  7. 
Scandinavian-Americans,  food  habits  of,  April,  p.  3. 
School   days   call   for  school   lunches,   September,  cover 

page. 
School  lunch (es): 

and  Food  Preservation  Division  of  the  CFRB,  adminis- 
tering  Community   Food   Preservation  Program, 
Februar3%  p.  7. 
and  war  plant  lunch  boxes,  October,  p.  15. 
at  the  Riviera  School  in  Florida,  May,  pp.  12-13. 
"Back-of-the-Yards,"  program,  February,  p.  13. 
50  million  dollars  appropriated  for,  February,  p.  13; 

August,  p.  2. 
in  Puerto  Rico,  September,  pp.  11-12. 
menu-planning  guide  for,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 
more  food  for,  February,  p.  15. 
movie,  Quiz  Kids,  Dec.  1944,  p.  14. 
program  in  Puerto  Rico,  Dec.  1943,  p.  16;  September, 

pp.  11-12. 
ration  relief  for,  January,  p.  15. 

roosters  for,  in  Coon  Rapids,  lov/a,  February,  p.  13. 

Type  A  and  type  B  lunches,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 
Schools: 

for  cooks,  August,  p.  3. 

for  food  handlers,  August,  pp.  4-5. 

for  "teachers,"  February,  pp.  9,  14. 
Science  of  Nutrition,  by  Henry  C.  Sherman,  January,  p.  16. 


Scientific  aids  to  saving  farm  products,  Dec.   1944,  pp. 
11-13. 

Scissors,  short  supply  of,  January,  p.  5. 
Sea  oddities  (guide  post).  May,  p.  16. 
SECOND  BEACHHEAD,  March,  pp.  3—5. 
Seeds,  garden: 

American,  for  foreign  war  countries,  July,  p.  7. 

for  gifts,  Dec.  1943,  p.  8. 

for  prisoners  of  war,  May,  p.  7. 

for  Victory  gardens,  March,  p.  16. 

vegetable,  July,  p.  7. 
Selling  your  car,  January,  p.  15. 

September  Brings  Harvests  From  Orchards  and  Gardens 
That  "Wise  Consumers  Will  Preserve  In  Alany  Ways — 
Canning,  Drying,  Freezing,  Storing,  September,  pp.  6—7. 

Servicemen  (s)  : 

allotments,  June,  p.  4. 

wives  hold  the  fort  at  home,  working,  saving,  planning 
for  their  soldiers'  return,  June,  pp.  3—5,  14. 
Sewing  machines,  cleaning  and  adjusting.  Farmers'  Bulletin 

No.  1944,  August,  p.  16. 
Shades  of  postwar  fishing  (guide  post),  July,  p.  16. 
Share  the  Apples  (cartoon),  Dec.  1943,  p.  11. 
Sheep,  a  new  breed  of,  August,  p.  16. 
Sheets  and  bedding,  January,  p.  5. 

Sherman,  Henry  C,  Science  of  Nutrition,  January,  p.  16. 
Shipyards'  Food  Facilities,  San  Francisco,  January,  p.  13. 
Shoe (s) : 

airplane  stamps  for,  January,  p.  15. 
care  of,  June,  p.  10. 

children's  nonleather,  ration-free,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 

hot  wax  treatment  for  soles  of,  June,  p.  9. 

leather  for,  January,  p.  4;  April,  p.  15;  June,  pp.  9-10. 

repairmen,  Dec.  1943,  p.  16. 

sole  leather  for,  January,  p.  4. 

speaking  of  (ration  news),  January,  p.  15. 

treating  soles  with  oil,  June,  p.  10. 

waterproofing,  June,  p.  10. 
Shopping  guides,  August,  p.  9. 
Shopping  in  1944,  January,  cover  page. 

SHORT  WEIGHT  SHORT  CHANGE,  March,  pp.  12-13. 

Shucking  news  (guide  post) ,  August,  p.  16. 

Sickness,  what  to  do  in  case  of,  February,  pp.  8-9,  14. 

(See  also  health  begins  at  home.) 

Silver   plate,   manufacturers    restricting   production  of, 

January,  p.  5. 
Sirups.     (See  Sugar  and  sirups.) 
Six-point  consumer  program,  Dec.  1944,  p.  16. 
Skit,  restaurant  sanitation,  by  Murphy  High  School,  Mobile, 

Ala.,  August,  p.  4. 
Slip  Covers  for  Furniture,  (FB-1873),  November,  p.  14. 
Smile  awhile  (guide  post),  September,  p.  16. 
Smorgasbord,  a  Scandinavian  food,  September,  p.  9. 
Soldiers  and  their,  wives  are  consumers,  too,  Dec.  1944, 

p.  15. 

soldier's  return,  October,  pp.  3-5,  16. 


Some  things  can't  wait,  Dec.  1944,  pp.  9,  5. 

Soup  powder,  February,  p.  11. 

Soy  grits,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 

Soya  flour,  a  base  for  soup,  February,  p.  11. 

Speaking  of  shoes,  January,  15. 

Special  Needs  Section,  Civilian  Food  Requirements  Division, 
WFA,  looking  after  baby  needs,  January,  p.  8.    (See  also 

BABES  IN  WARTIME.) 

Specifications,  clothing,  August,  p.  14. 
{See  also  what's  your  clothing  budget  worth.) 
SPENDERS  CAN  BE  CHOOSERS,  November,  pp.  3-4. 
Spending  and  saving,  a  plan  for  all  the  family,  Dec.  1944, 
pp.  3-5. 

Spices,  Dec.  1943,  p.  16;  February,  p.  16;  April,  p.  15. 

Spinach,  abundant  crop  of,  March,  p.  15. 

Spotlight  on  food  waste   (guide  post),  February,  p.  16. 

Sprayers,  for  garden  pests,  July,  p.  15. 

Squid,  canned,  a  Greek  food,  February,  p.  11. 

Stabilization  Extension  Act  of  1944,  authority  for  increase 

in  price  of  cotton  textiles,  August,  p.  15. 
Stain  Removal  from  Fabrics  (FB-1474),  Dec.  1943,  p.  9; 

September,  p.  16;  November,  p.  14. 
Standard  (s) : 

food,  January,  pp.  10—12;  November,  p.  4. 
grades,  set  up  by  USDA  for  voluntary  use  of  packers 
of  meats,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  and  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  January,  p.  11. 
new,  for  live  poultry,  September,  p.  15. 
of  quality,  set  up  by  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 

January,  pp.  10—12. 
protection  for  consumers,  January,  pp.  10—12. 
United   States,    a    consumers'    guide   to,   for  farm 
products  (MP-5  53  ),  November,  p.  6. 
STANDARDS  HOLD  THE  LINE,  January,  pp.  10-12. 

stay  AT  HOME  AND  LIKE  IT,  July,  p.  13. 

Steam  pressure  canner,  check  for  inaccuracy  in  the  gage  of, 
June,  p.  13. 

Steel,  household  items,  allotment  for,  January,  p.  5. 
Step  on  it  (guide  post),  July,  p.  16. 

Stern,  Frances,  founder  of  Boston's  Food  Clinic,  Dec.  1943, 
pp.  12,  13. 

Stockings,  rayon,  January,  p.  4.     {See  also  Hosiery.) 
Storage: 

Home  Storage  of  Vegetables  and  Fruits  (FB-1939), 

September,  p.  7. 
of  flour,  cereals,  sugar,  and  spices  in  tight  containers, 

August,  p.  6. 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  August,  p.  6;  September,  pp. 

6-7. 

temperatures  for,  September,  p.  7. 
Storekeepers,    cooperating    with    Weights    and  Measures 

officials,  March,  pp.  13,  14. 
Sugar: 

and  sirups,  consumption  of,  in  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Great  Britain,  June,  p.  7. 


Sugar — Continued. 

beet  seed,  shearing  to  avoid  thinning  of  rows,  Dec. 

1944,  p.  12. 
for  canning,  April,  p.  6;  July,  p.  15. 
for  industrial  alcohol,  April,  pp.  6-7. 
for  manufacturing  explosives,  synthetic  rubber,  and 

other  war  materials,  April,  pp.  6—7. 
instructions  for  applying  for  supplemental  sugar  for 

canning,  April,  p.  6;  July,  p.  15. 
plastic,  celluloid,  and  celloglass  from,  April,  p.  7. 
production,  April,  p.  7. 
supplies  of,  January,  p.  3. 

synthetic  rubber  and  explosives  from,  April,  pp.  6.  7. 
{See  also  your  sugar  bowl's  a  bomb.) 
Supplies,  food,  estimates  for  1944,  January,  p.  3. 
Surpluses,  foods  and  civilian  consumer  goods,  October,  pp. 
13-14. 

Survey,  consumer.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 
Swap  it  or  fix  it  (guide  post),  February,  p.  16. 
Swap  Shop,  February,  pp.  4,  16. 

Swedish-Swiss  Commission,  relief  foods,  February,  p.  12. 

{See  also  food  to  the  rescue.) 

Sweet  and  Irish  (cartoon),  Dec.  1943,  p.  10. 

Synthetic  fibers,  July,  pp.  4-6. 

{See  also  fabrics  of  the  future.) 


Taft  amendment  to  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act, 
regarding  grade  labeling,  January,  p.  12. 

Take  Care  of  Pressure  Canners  (AWI-65),  September, 
p.  7. 

TASTE  makes  WASTE,  September,  pp.  8-10. 
Taxes,  excise,  on  various  items,  April,  p.  15. 
Tea: 

allocation  of,  February,  p.  16. 
India  and  Ceylon,  February,  p.  16. 
supplies  of,  February,  p.  16. 

WFA  buys  and  imports  United  States  Supply  of, 
February,  p.  16. 
Teachers,  schools  for,  February,  pp.  9,  14. 
Temperatures  for  storage,  September,  p.  7. 
Terms  and  Definitions  Used  in  Describing  Textiles,  pam- 
phlet, for  Arkansas  consumers,  February,  p.  4. 
Textiles: 

aralac,  July,  pp.  4,  5. 

bubblefil,  July,  p.  5. 

cotton,  crease  resistant,  July,  p.  4. 

cotton  doesn't  cotton  to  consumer  (guide  post),  Dec. 
1943,  p.  16. 

fiberglas,  July,  p.  6. 

nylon,  July,  pp.  5,  6. 

rayon,  July,  p.  5. 

saran,  July,  p.  6. 

synthetic,  July,  pp.  4—6. 

velon,  July,  p.  6. 


Textiles — Continued. 

vinyon,  July,  p.  6. 

wool,  shrinkproof,  July,  p.  4. 

(See  also  fabrics  of  the  future.) 
Thanksgiving  note  (guide  post),  November,  p.  16. 
That  Last  Notch  (cartoon),  Dec.  1943,  p.  11. 
Thawing  frozen  pipes,  March,  p.  16. 
The  barb  in  rhubarb  (guide  post),  June,  p.  16. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  retail  price  survey  by, 
^    October,  p.  15. 

The  case  for  strawberries  (guide  post),  May,  p.  16. 
TTie  fickle  chicle  (guide  post),  August,  p.  16. 
The  Farm  Garden  (FB-1673),  March,  p.  7. 
The  G.  L  Bill  of  Rights,  October,  pp.  5,  9. 

THE  GIRL  HE  LEFT  BEHIND  HIM,  June,  pp.  3-5,  14. 
THE  LONG  AND  THE  SHORT  OF  IT,  July,  pp.  2-3. 

The  Mayor's  Committee,  February,  p.  14. 

The  past  and  the  future,  Dec.  1944,  pp.  4,  5. 

The   Pennsylvania   Consumer   in  Wartime,    a    series  of 

bulletins,  February',  p.  2. 
The  postwar  hovise,  October,  pp.  8-9. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  MERCY,  May,  pp.    5-7,  13. 

The  Victory  Farm  Voltmteers,  May,  p.  2. 

There  ought  to  be  a  law  against  it,  November,  p.  3. 

There's  not  enough  niacin,  February,  p.  15. 

Through  the  blockade,  February,  pp.  10,  11. 

The  spotted  tie  (guide  post),  September,  p.  16. 

The  stew  family,  October,  p.  7. 

The  stretch  in  undergarments,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 

The  31  Club,  in  Michigan,  March,  p.  11. 

THEY  ALSO  SER\'E,  August,  pp.  3-5. 

They're  ofF  (jams,  jellies),  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 

This  will  stick  (guide  post),  June,  p.  16. 

THREE  r's  ARE  NOT  ENOUGH,  May,  pp.  11-13. 

Thousands  of  Boys  came  Home  in  1919 — Millions  of 
Veterans  Will  Return  When  This  War  Ends,  October, 
p.  3. 

Through  the  blockade,  mercy  ships,  February,  pp.  10,  11. 
Time  for  a  new  tire,  March,  p.  15. 
Tin  cans,  salvage  of,  March,  p.  11. 
{See  also  save  it.) 

Tips  for  outdoor  picnics,  July,  pp.  13,  14. 
Tire,  new,  OPA  decides  whether  you  can  get  one,  March, 
p.  15. 

To  Boys  and  Girls  of  High  School  Age,  October,  p.  12. 
To  home  owners  and  farmers,  October,  p.  15. 
Tokens  of  admiration  and  friendship  (guide  post),  July, 
p.  16. 

Tokens,  rationing,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15;  January,  p.  15. 
Tomatoes  on  Your  Table  (AWI-104),  September,  p.  15. 
Tomato  (es) : 

and  fruits,  consumption  of,  in  United  States,  Canada 

and  Great  Britain,  June,  p.  7. 
salad,  jellied,  recipe  for,  August,  p.  7. 
you  can't  beat  a,  September,  p.  15. 
tomorrow's  ANSWERS  TODAY,  Dec.  1944,  p.  14. 


Tools,  garden,  for  Victory  gardeners,  March,  p.  7;  Alay, 
p.  15. 

Too  Strict  Obedience  to  Long  Standing  Habits  of  Food 

Taste,  September,  p.  8. 
Tough  as  a  boot  (guide  post),  Dec.  1944,  p.  16. 
Toweling,  production  of,  Januarv',  p.  5. 
Toys : 

Christmas,  Dec.  1944,  pp.  6,  7. 

suggestions  for  the  making  of,  Dec.  1943,  pp.  6,  7,  8. 
Training  for  students,  Boston  Food  Clinic,  Dec.  1943,  p.  13. 
Travel  priority  (guide  post),  September,  p.  16. 
Treasures,  attic,  Dec.  1943,  pp.  6,  7. 
Treating,  a  Doctor,  February,  p.  8. 
Trees,  Christmas,  Dec.  1943,  p.  8. 
Try  it  on  a  dog  (guide  post),  November,  p.  16. 
Turkey  graders,  schools  for,  Januar\',  p.  11. 
Turkeys,  for  holiday  dinners,  Dec.  1944,  p.  2. 
TWELVE  o'clock  SCHOLAR'S,  February,  p.  13. 
Typewriters,  new  and  used,  Jime,  p.  15. 

U 

Umbrella  frames,  steel  for,  Dec.  1943,  p.  16. 
Uncle  Sam's  Problem,  Too,  Dec.  1943,  pp.  3,  4. 
(See  also  we  share  milk.) 
United  Kingdom.    See  Great  Britain. 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
(UNRRA) ,  March,  p.  3,  4,  5.  (See  also  second  beach- 
head.) 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

grades,  OPA  prices  based  on,  Januar}%  p.  12. 
inspection  and  grading  ser^'ice,  fees  for,  on  basis 

approved  by  Secretary  of,  January,  p.  11. 
inspectors,  specialized  training  for,  January,  p.  11. 
sets  up  grades  for  voluntary  use  by  packers,  January, 
p.  11. 

(See  also  standards  hold  the  line.) 
Use  and  reuse  (wrapping  paper  and  paper  bags),  June, 
p.  15. 

Use  your  budget  plan,  Dec.  1944,  p.  5. 

U.  S.  feast  day  (guide  post),  November,  p.  16. 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.    See  Public  Health  Service. 

Until  the  Doctor  Comes,  publication,  by  the  U.  S.  Public 

Health  Service,  February,  p.  14. 
Utility  grade  beef,  October,  pp.  6,  7. 
(See  also  it's  still  beef.)  ^ 

V 

Vacation  at  home  on  the  farm,  July,  cover  page. 
Vacation  With  a  Hoe,  June,  p.  2. 

B-boxes,  strong  waterproof,  from  salvaged  waste  paper, 
July,  p.  12. 

V-day  food,  mustering  out  of,  October,  p.  2. 
V-Mail,  March,  p.  16. 


Vegetable (s) : 

consumption  of,  in  United  States,  Canada,  and  Eng- 
land, June,  p.  7. 
freezing  of,  September,  pp.  6,  7. 
fresh,  unrationed,  June,  p.  7. 

Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  (AWI-93), 
September,  p.  7. 

oven-drying  of,  September,  pp.  6,  7. 

Preservation  of  Vegetables  by  Salting  or  Brining  (FB- 
1932),  September,  p.  7. 

Storage  of,  September,  pp.  6,  7. 

{See  also  last  call  for  good  winter  meals.) 
Velon,  a  new  synthetic  fiber,  July,  p.  6. 
Veterans  Employment  Service,  October,  pp.  3,  4,  5. 
(See  also  soldiers'  return.) 
Victory  Farm  Volunteers,  May,  p.  9. 
Victory  gardener(s): 

as  you  sow,  so  shall  you  reap,  March,  p.  16. 

Big  3  for,  April,  p.  2. 

extra  gas  for.  May,  p.  15. 

may  purchase  garden  accessories.  May,  p.  15. 

production  of,  July,  p.  2. 

tools  for,  March,  p.  7;  May,  p.  15. 

(See  also  gardens  again.) 
Victory  garden(s): 

crops  from,  July,  pp.  2,  3. 

food  produced  by  boys  and  girls.  May,  pp.  8,  9,  10. 

for  fun,  for  food,  for  Victory,  March,  p.  6. 

in  Minneapolis,  February,  p.  14.  , 

in  1943,  number  of,  March,  p.  6. 

need  for,  June,  p.  15. 

pumps,  spray,  July,  p.  15. 

seeds  for,  July,  p.  7. 

specials,  Dec.  1943,  p.  8. 

tools  for,  March,  p.  7. 

two  million  more  wanted  this  year,  March,  p.  6. 
{See  also  gardens  again.) 
Victory   Information   Center,   Denver,   Colo.,  February, 
p.  3. 

{See  also  we  salute  the  home  front.) 
V-Mail  (guide  post),  March,  p.  16. 
Vinyon,  a  new  synthetic  fiber,  July,  p.  6. 
Vital  vitamin  (guide  post),  June,  p.  16. 
Vitamin  (s) : 

A,  necessary  in  diets  of  young  calves,  June,  p.  16. 
C,  grows  on  bushes,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 
charts,  Dec.  1943,  p.  14. 
C,  in  berries,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 
C,  in  citrus  fruit,  October,  p.  15. 
C,  in  citrus  peel,  January,  p.  15. 
C,  in  tomato  juice,  January,  p.  8. 
in  milk,  theft  of,  Dec.  1944,  p.  16. 
Volunteer  (s) : 

on  the  War  Price  and  Rationing  boards,  February,  pp. 
2,  3. 


Volunteer  (s) — Continued. 
Victory  farm — 

accomplishments  of.  May,  p.  9. 
calling  for.  May,  p.  2. 
in  1943,  number  of.  May,  p.  9. 
training  for.  May,  p.  10. 
{See  also  we  salute  the  home  front;  and  action 
ON  the  home  front.) 

W 

War  babies,  in  1943,  January,  pp.  8,  9. 
War  Food  Administration: 

Buys  and  imports  the  supply  of  tea  for  the  United 
States,  February,  p.  16. 

cooperates  in  conducting  turkey  grading  schools,  Janu- 
ary, p.  11. 

school  lunch  program,  August,  p.  2. 
War  furniture,  second-hand: 

buyers  of,  April,  pp.  8,  9,  10. 

ceiling  prices  on,  April,  p.  9. 

fake  auctions  of,  April,  p.  10. 

{See  also  old  goods — new  problems.) 
WAR  models  for  THE  HOME  FRONT — 1944,  January,  pp. 

4-5. 

WAR  PAINT,  August,  pp.  10-12. 

War  Price  and  Rationing  Board (s): 

and  consumer  committees,  February,  pp.  2,  3,  4. 
volunteers  on,  February,  p.  2. 

workers  eligible  for  war  service  awards  of  OPA,  Feb- 
ruary, pp.  2,  3. 
War  Production  Board: 

announcement    regarding   leather   for   shoe  repairs, 
April,  p.  15. 

ban  on  silver-plated  carving  sets,  January,  p.  5. 

conservation  exhibit  (picture),  January,  p.  4. 

consumer  survey,  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Dec. 
1943,  p.  15. 

on  Christmas  cards,  Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 

order  relating  to  bedsprings  and  box  springs,  April, 
p.  15. 

permits  manufacture  of  cutlery,  June,  p.  15. 
removal  of  restrictions  on  elastic  for  undergarments, 
Dec.  1943,  p.  15. 
War  Salvage  Commando  Corps,  Saint  Clair  County,  Mich., 

March,  p.  10. 
War  Service  Award  (illustration),  February,  p.  3. 
Wartime  etiquette  with  startling  statistics  (illustration), 

April,  p.  16. 
Wartime  food,  slogans  on,  April,  p.  2. 
Washing  linens,  Dec.  1943,  p.  9. 
Waste,  food,  March,  p.  2. 

WASTE  NOT  WANT  NOT,  May,  pp.  3-4. 

Watch  out  for  inaccuracy  in  the  gage  of  your  pressure 

canner,  June,  p.  1 3. 
WATCH  YOUR  STEP  (cartoons),  July,  pp.  8-9. 
Wax  treatment  for  shoe  soles,  testing  of,  June,  p.  10. 


/ 


Ways  to  save,  Dec.  1944,  p.  5. 

We  Can  Add  to  the  Nation's  Food  Supply  by  Saving  Food, 

May,  pp.  3—4. 
WE  SALUTE  THE  HOME  FRONT,  February,  pp.  2-4,  14. 
We  Save  for  Uncle  Sam,  playlet,  February,  p.  16. 
WE  SHARE  MILK,  Dec.  1943,  pp.  3-5. 
Weights  and  Measures,  March,  pp.  12,  13,  14. 
{See  also  short  weight — short  change.) 
Welfare  Foods  Scheme  (Great  Britain),  June,  p.  7. 
(See  also  what's  in  the  pantry.) 
Well-stu£fed  (cartoon),  Dec.  1943,  p.  10. 
What's  cooking  in  your  neighbor's  pot,  April,  cover  page. 
what's  in  the  pantry,  June,  pp.  6-8. 
what's  your  clothes  budget  worth,  August,  pp.  13-14. 
what's  your  neighbor  cooking,  April  pp.  3-5. 
what's  your  score  on  food  waste,  March,  p.  2. 
What  you  can  do,  about  milk  conservation,  Dec.  1943, 

pp.  4,  5. 

When  a  host  dons  a  chef's  cap  (guide  post),  April,  p.  16. 
Where  to  economize,  wartime  budgets,  Dec.  1944,  p.  5. 
Which  comes  first  (guide  post),  January,  p.  16. 
Why  it  lives,  Boston  Food  Clinic,  Dec.  1943,  p.  14. 
WILL  you  share  strategic  FOODS,  November,  p.  2. 
Window  box,  green-growing  herbs  in,  Dec.  1943,  p.  16. 
WINTER  OFFENSrvE  (cartoons),  November,  pp.  8-9. 
WITH  A  SLEIGH  FULL  OF  TOYS,  Dec.  1944,  pp.  6-7. 
Wives,  servicemen's,  hold  the  fort  at  home,  June,  pp.  3-5, 
14. 

WOMANPOWER  ON  THE  SWING  SHIFT  (cartoons),  March, 
pp.  8-9. 

Women  of  Duvall  County,  Fla.,  grow  and  preserve  their 

own  food  supplies,  April,  pp.  1 1—13. 
Woman's  Land  Army,  June,  p.  2. 
Wool: 

chemical  treatment  of,  July,  p.  4. 

compared  with  synthetic  fabrics,  July,  p.  5. 


Woo! — Continued. 

for  clothing  for  servicemen,  August,  p.  13. 

shrinkproof,  July,  p.  4. 

to  our  allies,  August,  p.  13. 
Wrapping  paper: 

shortage  of,  January,  p.   5;  June,  p.   15;  July,  pp. 
10-12. 

funnies  for  children's  gifts,  Dec.  1943,  p.  8. 

WRAPPINGS  TAKE  THE  RAP,  Julv,  pp.  10-12. 

Wreathed   in   smiles,   for  ration-free   shoes,   Dec.  1943, 
p.  15. 

Y 

Yanks'  chow  line,  Aussies  supply,  "October,  p.  16. 
You  can't  beat  a  tomato,  as  a  summer  vegetable,  September, 
p.  15. 

you'll  get  YOURS,  February,  pp.  5-7. 

YOUNG  AMERICA  FIGHTS  THE  WAR,  TOO,  May,  pp.  8-10,  13. 
YOUR  SUGAR  BOWl's  A  BOMB,  April,  pp.  6-7. 

Youth,  a  real  job  for,  April,  p.  14. 

Youth's  place  in  the  future,  October,  pp.  10,  11,  12. 

(See  also  all  work  and  no  school.) 

YWCA: 

in  Philadelphia,  recreation  programs  for  night  workers, 
July,  p.  14. 

in  Washington,  recreation  programs  for  young  girls, 

July,  p.  14. 
meetings,  lecturers  at,  Dec.  1943,  p.  14. 
You  won't  get  hooked,  doUar-and-cent  ceiling  on  hooked 

rugs,  February,  p.  15. 
Yugoslavia,  shortage  of  food  in,  January,  p.  2. 
(See  also  new  year — new  hope.) 

Z 

Zirkle,  Mrs.  Conway,  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Interests 
Committee,  in  Pennsylvania,  February,  p.  2. 

(See  also  we  salute  the  home  front.) 


